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CAMPAIGN   OF  DRESDEN,  CULM,   AND  DENNEWITZ. 
AUGUST — OCTOBER   1813. 

When  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians    chap. 
crossed  the  Bohemian  frontier  and  assembled  under  the       ^' 


walls  of  Prague,  the  object  was  to  form,  by  a  junction  with     isia. 
the  Austrian  forces  in  that  proyince,  an  imposing  army,  pianofthe 
which  was  estimated  raguely  at  200,000  combatants,  ^|^'«<^^^^«- 
destined  to  descend  from  the  salient  bastion  which  Bohe-  the  cam- 
mia  formed  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  threaten  the  com-  ^^^' 
monications  of  the  French  Emperor  with  the  Rhine,  and, 
by  turning,  render  nugatory  all  the  vast  preparations  he 
had  made  for  maintaining  himself  on  the  Elbe.  The  design 
formed  at  Trachenberg,  and  subsequently  matured  by  the 
aid  of  the  celebrated  French  general,  Moreau,  who  had 
come  firom  America  to  join  the  Allied  armies,  was  ably 
coDceived,  and  promised  the  greatest  results  if  yigorously 
carried   into   execution.     But   it   required  for  its  full 
derelopment  a  larger  efficient  force  than  the  Allied  sove- 
reigns had  at  their  disposal,  and  a  degree  of  unity  in 
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walls  of  Prague,  the  object  was  to  form,  bj  a  junction  with     1813. 
the  Austrian  forces  in  that  proyince,  an  imposing  army,  p,^^f^jj^ 
which  was  estimated  vaguely  at  200,000  combatants,  ^|*'*^  j^^*- 
destined  to  descend  from  the  salient  bastion  which  Bohe-  the  c«n- 
mia  formed  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  threaten  the  com- 
munications of  the  French  Emperor  with  the  Rhine,  and, 
by  turning,  render  nugatory  all  the  vast  preparations  he 
had  made  for  maintaining  himself  on  the  Elbe.  The  design 
formed  at  Trachenberg,  and  subsequently  matured  by  the 
aid  of  the  celebrated  French  general,  Moreau,  who  had 
come  from  America  to  join  the  Allied  armies,  was  ably 
conceived,  and  promised  the  greatest  results  if  vigoroudj 

carried  into  execution.     But   it  '^ed  for  ita  h§ 

development  a  larger  efficient  '  e  Allied  j 

reigns  had  at  their  dispo  oi\ 
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CH\r.    council  and  precision  in  moTcmcnts  which  was  hardly  to 

*j be  expected  in  a  huge  array,  composed  of  the  armies  of 

iw:^     the  three  great  military  powers,  not  accustomed  to  act 
together,  and  mutually  jealous  of  each  other's  directions. 
Seventy-five  thousand  Russians  and  twenty-five  thousand 
Prussians  had  crossed  the  Moldau  on  the  17th,  18th, 
and  19th  August,  in  the  highest  spirits  and  finest  condi- 
tion ;  and  the  Austrians  had  held  out  assurances  that 
these  would  be  joined  by  120,000  troops  of  their  nation. 
But  though  their  total  array  in  arms  in  Bohemia  was 
little  short  of  that  amount,  yet  the  proportion  of  it  cap- 
able of  undertaking  the  duties  of  a  campaign,  and  stand- 
ing in  line  with  the  veterans  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  did 
not  exceed  80,000  ;  and  from  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
contingent,  5000  were  to  be  deducted,  from  the  efiects  of 
fatigue  and  sickness,  before  the  campaign  commenced. 
Thus,  at  the  very  utmost,  not  more  than  170,000  men 
icwhcMt,  could  be  relied   on   for  active   operations   beyond   the 
1^4-208  ;^  mountain  frontier  in  the  Saxon  plain — a  great  force  un- 
242, 247-  '  doubtedly,  but  hardly  adequate  to  the  arduous  under- 
109/110.    taking  of  expelling  from  its  fortified  position  the  enor- 
mous multitude  which  Napoleon  had  there  collected.^ 
For  the  anny,  which  the  unwearied  energy  and  admir- 
ForcMii     able  organisation  of  the  French  Emperor  had  now  as- 
di^oML     sembled  under  his  immediate  command  at  Dresden,  was 
immense,  and  such  as  went  far  to  justify  the  confidence 
in   his  good  fortune  which  had  led  him  to  reject  the 
Austrian  proposals  and  hazard  all  on  the  doubtful  issue 
of  war.     We  have  the  authority  of  M.  Thiers,  founded 
on  the  Imperial  muster-rolls  in  the  archives  of  Paris, 
that,  independent  of  the  army  of  100,000  men,  or  there- 
by, which  was  opposed  to  Marshal  Blucher  in  Silesia, 
Napoleon  had  no  less  than  1 72,000  men  under  his  im- 
mediate orders,  in  and  around  Dresden,  stretching  from 
the  Bohemian   Mountains  on  the  right  to   Torgau  on 
the  left     In  addition  to  this,  he  had  placed  110,000 
men  under  the  orders  of  Oudinot,  Girard,  and  Davoust, 
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to   threaten   Berlin  ;    there  were   20,000    in   Bavaria,    chap. 
60,000  in  Italy,  and  90,000  veterans  in  garrison  on  the      ^ 


Oder,  the  Elbe,  and  in  Dantzic*  In  all,  he  had  550,000  i^ia. 
men  in  arms,  of  whom,  after  making  every  deduction  for 
garrisons,  non-effective,  and  sick,  at  least  1 70,000  could 
be  relied  on  as  available,  under  the  Emperor  in  person, 
in  the  centre,  and  90,000  under  each  of  his  lieutenants 
opposed  to  the  armies  of  Blucher  and  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden  on  the  flank.  The  forces  of  the  Coalition  were, 
numerically,  at  least  equal  to  this  immense  force,  and, 
indeed,  are  estimated  by  M.  Thiers  at  800,000  men  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  or  advancing  through  Poland  from 
Russia.^     This  statement  of  the  Allied  force,  however,  is  *Thieri,xvL 

259 

not  drawn  by  the  French  historian  from  any  official 
sources,  and  is  very  much  exaggerated.  It  is  reduced  by 
the  more  moderate  estimate  of  Sir  George  Cathcart,  who 
4iad  access  to  good  sources  of  information,  on  the  Allied 
side,  to  301,000  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder,  while 
the  French  active  force  in  the  same  limits  is  given  at 
391,000,  as  already  stated.^  Wilson,  however,  shows  •  c»thcapt, 
that  this  under-estimates  the  Austrians  by  about  40,000. 
Probably  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  take  the 
force  of  each  party  at  the  amount  stated  by  the  best 
informed  on  their  own  side,  as  in  that  way  accuracy  is 
most  likely  to  be  obtained,  and  exaggeration  is  least  to 
be  apprehended.  Judging  by  this  standard,  the  fair 
inference  seems  to  be  that,  for  active  operations  between 
the  Oder  and  the  Rhine,  the  French  had,  in  the  outset 
of  the  campaign,  390,000  men,  and  the  Allies  340,000  ; 
but  that  these  numbers  would  be  nearly  reversed,  and 
the  balance  turned  the  other  way,  if  the  contest  were 
considerably  prolonged,  and  the  Allies  had  time  to  bring 

•  Their  exact  diBposition  was  as  follows :— In  Silesia,  under  Macdonald,  op- 
posed to  Blacher,  100,000 ;  along  the  Bohemian  frontier,  watching  the  passes, 
100,000 ;  reserre  under  Napoleon  near  Bautzen,  72,000 ;  under  Oudinot,  menac- 
ing Berlin,  68,000;  under  Girard,  in  front  of  Magdeburg,  12,000;  under 
Davoust  at  Hamburg,  25,000  French  and  10,000  Danes— Total,  887,000.— 
Tbiebs,  xvi.  258. 
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CHAP,    all  their  distant  reserves  into  action.      This  numerical 

^'      superiority,  already  considerable,  was  seriously  enhanced 

i8ia     in  the  outset  of  hostilities  by  the  concentrated  position 

of  the  French  forces,  their  command  of  all  the  fortresses 

1  cathcMt,  ^^  *^^  ■^^'^  *°^  *^®  entire  passages  over  that  river,  and 

T§!iii2^^xvi  ^^^  comparative  dispersion  of  the  Allied   armies,  and 

^7-239:     severance  of  the   Grand  Army  under  Schwartzenberg, 

112.       '  in  Bohemia,  from  the  two  others  on  the  right  bank  of 

the  Elbe.' 

Determined,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  to  take  the 
Napoleon  initiative  in  hostilities,  Napoleon,  before  the  expiry  of 
•»i^**^**  the  armistice,  had  given  orders  for  the  concentration  of 
^^  •*  seven  corps— viz.,  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  5th,  6th,  8th,  and  11th 


— with  the  Guards  and  three  corps  of  reserve  cavalry,  to 
oppose  the  Allies  in  Silesia,  where  their  Grand  Army  was 
then  placed.  As  this  force  amounted  to  160,000  infan- 
try, and  30,000  cavalry,  with  600  guns,  it  was  much 
larger  than  any  which  the  Allies,  even  with  the  whole 
aid  of  the  Austrians,  could  have  brought  against  him. 
He  had  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  gaining  in  the  very  out- 
set of  the  campaign  a  decisive  victory  over  them.  But 
not  content  with  this  great  object,  he  directed  at  the 
same  time  an  advance  against  Berlin  by  the  4th,  7th, 
and  12th  corps,  and  a  corps  of  cavalry,  mustering  70,000 
combatants,  who  were  to  be  supported  by  Marshal  Da- 
voust  from  Hamburg,  bringing  up  the  attacking  force  to 
100,000  men.  As  the  army  which  the  Crown  Prince 
could  collect  to  oppose  this  invasion  did  not  at  first 
exceed  70,000,  he  entertained  sanguine  hopes  that  the 
Prussian  capital  would  speedily  fall  into  his  hands  ;  an 
event  which  would  at  once  gratify  his  animosity  against 
Bemadotte,  satiate  his  vengeance  against  Prussia,  and 
strike  a  blow  which  would  resound  throughout  Europe.^ 
no;  c^th-'  But  in  resolving  in  this  manner  on  oflfensive  operations, 
2ii;'Thiirt,at  the  same  time,  both  in  Silesia  and  Prussia,  he  com- 
wi.  '  mitted  the  same  error,  wliicli  had  proved  so  detrimental 
to  his  fortunes  in  the  Peninsula,  when  he  invaded  Por« 
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tugal  simultaneously  with  Andalusia,  and  fatal  in  Russia,    chap. 
when  he  advanced  to  Moscow,  leaving  the  war  in  Spain      ^' 
still  unconcluded.  I8I8. 

The  cross-march  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  into 
Bohemia,  of  which   the  French  Emperor  immediately  Mutui'«d- 
received  intelligence,  made  no  alterations  on  these  plans.  nS^o 
On  the  contrary,  it  only  prompted  him  the  more  to  carry  jj^^l"^*^' 
them  out,  because  it  left  Blucher  in  Silesia  now  alto-s*.^«:>"» 
gether  detached  from  the  Grand  Army,  and  with  a  com-  Aug.  i». 
paratively  small  force  alone  exposed  to  his  blows.     Blu- 
cher's  orders,  intended  to  favour  and  prove  a  diversion  to 
the  operations  of  the  Grand  Army,  were  to  advance  in 
force  against  the  enemy,  and  disquiet  him  at  all  points — 
avoiding,   however,   a  general  engagement — and  imme- 
diately  falling  back  when  the  presence  of  the  Guards 
and  cuirassiers  showed  that  the  Emperor  was  in  com- 
mand in  person.     Previous  to  advancing,  Napoleon,  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  August,  moved  in  person  through  the 
mountains  beyond  Gabel  to  the  summit  of  the  defile,  from 
whence  he  had  an  extensive  view  over  the  Bohemian  plains. 
He  then  assembled  all  the  cur^s  and  most  intelligent 
persons  of  the  district,  and,  after  his  usual  fashion,  over- 
whelmed them  with  questions  as  to  the  directions  of  the 
march  of  the  Allied  forces,  the  amount  of  their  troops,  and 
the  whole  particulars  of  their  advance.     Having  satisfied 
himself,  from  the  answers  to  these  questions,  that  they 
were  moving  on  Prague,  and  that  several   days   must 
elapse  before  they  could  recross  the  mountains  to  the 
northward   and  threaten  his   communications  with  the 
Rhine,  he   halted  and  turned  back  into  Silesia.      He 
thought,  and  with  reason,  that  he  had  time  to  strike  a  gS^^jV'* 
decisive  blow  against  Blucher,  now  abandoned  to  his  own  odei.  i.  239- 
resources,  before  the  Allied  Grand  Army  could  possibly  ii.  239, 240. 
descend  from  the  Boehmerwald  into  the  Saxon  plains.^ 

Meanwhile,  Blucher,  in  conformity  with  his  orders,  was 
vigorously  pressing  the  French  corps  opposed  to  him  in 
Silesia.     Ney  at  this  time  had  the  command  of  the  forces 
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CHAP,    left  in  that  quarter;  and  he  had  under  him,  besides  his  own 
1M3.    c^rp^»  those  of  Lauriston,  Macdonald,  and  Marmont,  a  force 

estimated  by  Napoleon  at  100,000  men.     Notwithstand- 

Retro^'of  ^"K  ^^^^  uiagnitudc  of  this  force,  which  was  considerably 
HuiilT  greater  than  that  of  Blucher  to  which  it  was  opposed,  such 
Wore  ^'mj  the  vivacity  of  the  Prussian  generars  attack  that  the 
Aug.  17.  ^*  ronch  gave  way  before  him  at  all  points.  JNey  tell  back 
nL^^'  on  the  night  of  the  l7th  from  Liegnitz ;  next  day  the 
iin.  10,  n ;  Kutssbach  was  passed  at  all  points;  and  Blucher  con- 
ThUw/  xvi!  tinuod  to  press  upon  the  French  with  such  vigour  that  by 
oliiiA  ail,  th(i  2()th  Noy  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  Buntzlau, 
iuul  fall  buck  at  all  points  behind  the  Bober.^ 

Tim  vigorous  irruption  of  Blucher  had  the  eflPect  of 
NftH^it  at  oiK'o  withdrawing  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  from 
MMpi^VurM  tho  oponitiouH  of  the  Allies  in  Bohemia.  He  no  sooner 
»iiitt.  iHH'oivod  advices  of  the  forward  movement  of  the  Prus- 

Amu.  yi.  fiji^i)  gonoral,  than  ho  stopped  his  advance  upon  Gabel 
into  iiohomia,  and,  turning  to  the  east  with  his  Guards 
and  roMorvoH,  was  soon  upon  the  Bober,  which  he  passed 
on  a  bridge  of  pontoons.  This  formidable  reinforcement, 
and  Htill  more  the  prestige  and  energy  of  the  chief  who 
lod  it,  changed  the  state  of  affairs.  The  Allies  were  now 
in  presence  of  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  160,000  men  ; 
and  although,  including  the  reserves  in  the  rear,  Blucher 
had  nearly  100,000  men  under  his  command,  this  was  by 
no  means  adequate  to  resisting  the  assault  of  such  a  mass 
led  by  such  a  chief.  Blucher's  orders,  too,  were,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers  in  the 
enemy's  ranks,  to  suspend  his  advance  and  fall  back.  No 
sooner  was  he  apprised,  by  the  increased  vigour  of  the 
on(Mny  H  resistance,  and  the  appearance  of  the  well-known 
phunes  and  lielmets  of  the  Guards,  that  he  was  in  pre- 
Hcnce  of  the  Emperor  in  person,  than  he  gave  orders  to 
retire  at  all  points  towards  Jauer.  The  retrograde  move- 
ment, however,  was  not  eflfected  without  serious  loss.  En- 
courwged  by  the  powerful  reinforcement  they  had  received, 
and  tho  presence  of  their  chief,  the  French  generals  and 
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soldiers  resumed  the  ofiensive  with  the  utmost  vigour,    chap. 
Lauriston  and  Macdonald,  followed  by  the  Emperor  in      ^ 


person,  with  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers,  debouched  from    isis. 
Lowenberg  on  the  right,  while  Ney  and  Marmont  crossed 
at  Buntzlau  on  the  left.     Maison,  with  the  leading  divi- 
sion of  Lauriston's  corps,  threw  back  DTork,  notwith- 
standing a  vigorous  resistance,  and  pressed  vehemently 
on  Blucher.     The  Prussian  general,  in  consequence,  fell 
back  behind  the  Hajmau,  a  little  stream  between  the  Bober 
and  the  Katzbach  ;  but  he  sustained  a  loss  of  3000  men  in  Aug.  22. 
his  retreat.   The  pursuit  was  continued  through  the  whole 
of  the  following  day  with  increased  vigour ;  and  the  Allies,  m/Sz*'^* 
after  having  opposed  a  stout  resistance,  were  driven  over  2J*|-  *j24i; 
the  Katzbach,  with  the  loss,  in  alL  since  hostilities  werei^;  ^wi 

ii.  244-247  • 

renewed,  of  6000  men,  while  the  French  were  not  weak-  lind.  110.' 
ened  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number.^ 

While  these  operations  were  going  forward  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe  in  Silesia,  movements  of  a  still  more  ch>enti<mi 
impoi*tant  and  decisive  character  were  commencing  on  the  ?n  B^hS^I! 
part  of  the  Grand  Allied  Army  in  Bohemia.  Following  S^^"* 
up  the  plan  of  operations  concerted  at  Trachenberg,  this 
army  received  orders  to  cross  the  Erzgebirge  range,  and 
descend  in  several  columns  on  the  main  road  to  Dresden, 
directly  in  the  rear  of  the  French  position.  This  movement 
began  on  the  2l8t,  the  very  day  when  Napoleon,  on  the  Aug.  21. 
other  bank  of  the  Elbe,  was  commencing  his  vigorous  onset 
on  Blucher,  and  the  prescribed  order  of  march  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Beginning  on  the  right,  the  corps  of  Wittgenstein 
and  Kleist  were  to  pass  the  defile  of  NoUendorf  and 
Peterswalde,  and  follow  the  high-road  from  Toplitz  to 
Dresden.  This  road  ran  near  the  intrenched  camp  at 
Pima,  so  famous  in  the  wars  of  the  Great  Frederick,  and 
close  to  the  fort  of  Koenigstein,  both  of  which  required 
to  be  observed.  The  second  column,  with  which  were 
the  Russian  headquarters  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  was 
to  march  by  the  defile  of  Altenberg  and  Barenstein.  A 
third,  composed  entirely  of  Austrians,  with  whom  were 
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cHiLP.    the  imperial  and  royal  headquarters,  was  to  move  on 
^       Kommotau,  and  enter  Saxony  by  the  road  to  Leipsic ; 
1813.     and  as  soon  as  this  column  reached  Marienberg,  it  was 
ordered  to  turn  to  the  right  and  march  by  Toplitz  and 
Saida  on  Dresden.     A  fourth  column,  composed  of  Aus- 
trian new  levies  under  Klenau,  was  to  march  by  Anna- 
JGencnd    hcrg,  and  continue  its  route  by  Freyburg  on  Dresden. 
i^*i8wT  These  columns  were  all  in  full  march  on  the  22d,  and  it 
^^JjJJ^  5  was  not  long  before  the  advanced-guard  fell  in  with  the 
218, 214 ;    posts  of  St  Cyr,   who   was  stationed   in  the  camp   of 
268-270.     Pirna  and  in  front  of  Dresden  with  his  corps,  22,000 
strong.^ 

Notwithstanding  his  great  abilities.  Marshal  St  Cyr  was 
Their  ^.     no  match  for  the  overwhelming  force  thus  directed  against 
K^ea.     him.     He  had  clearly  foreseen  it,  and  urged  Napoleon 
^^^'  ^     to  make  provision  accordingly ;  but  the  Emperor  for  once 
was  at  fault,  and  had  thrown  all  his  disposable  forces  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  to  restrain  the  incursion  of 
Blucher.     On  the  evening  of  the  2 2d,  Wittgenstein's  ad- 
vanced-guard encountered  the  French  outposts,  attacked 
the  lines  of  Pima  with  the  bayonet,  and  carried  them, 
though  defended  by  the  whole  division  of  General  Bon- 
net.    A  part  of  the  French  retired  upon  Dresden ;  the 
remainder  crossed  the  Elbe  on  bridges  of  boats,  and  got 
off.  After  this  success,  no  further  resistance  was  attempted. 
Koenigstein  was  blockaded  ;  and  the  different  corps,  pur- 
suing the  routes  assigned  to  them,  were,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  25th,  with  the  exception  of  Klenau's  corps,  which 
was  a  day's  march  in  the  rear,  all  grouped  in  the  valleys 
which  lay  behind  the  amphitheatre  of  swelling  hills,  rising 
8toiiS*to    ^^®  behind  another,  which  form  the  beautiful  boundary 
Lwicijrtie.  Qi^  tjjg  south  and  west  of  the  plain  of  Dresden.     Witt- 
Ss^-^cith  g^^^*®^^^'s  advanced  guard,  closely  following  the  enemy, 
C9ri/2H,    had  already  reached  the  suburbs  of  Dresden,  and  the 
iv.  78  8o7'  vicinity  of  the  splendid  ornamental  enclosure  called  the 
253.'"*     'Grosse  Garten,  lying  close  to  the  walls  of  the  southern 
fiide.^     A  chain  of  pickets  was  established  in  a  wide 
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circle,  all  round  the  southern  and  western  side  of  the    chap. 
Saxon  capital ;  and  the  Allied  sovereigns,  riding  to  the       ^' 
front  corps,  reached,  and  long  rested  on,  a  projecting     isia. 
eminence,  the  end  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Bohemian 
Mountains,  from  whence,  in  the  serenity  of  a  beautiful 
eyening  in  autumn,  they  had  a  perfect  view  of  Dresden, 
its  smiling  environs,  and  the  windings  of  the  Elbe,  des- 
tined so  soon  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  sanguinary  and 
memorable  conflict. 

The  original  intention  of  the  Allied  generals  was  to 
have  moved  upon  the  French  communications  with  Leip-  chaowt  in 
sic  and  the  Rhine,  and  thus  draw  Napoleon  from  hispiLof'^ 
strongholds  on  the  Elbe  into  the  Saxon  plains,  where  a^;  24. 
their  superior  cavalry   might   operate   to   the  greatest 
advantage.      This  design,  which  was  perfectly  suited  to 
the  state  of  afiairs  when  the  bulk  of  Napoleon's  forces 
was  in  and  around  Dresden,  became,  however,  less  advis- 
able when  he  had  thrown  the  greater  part  of  them  across 
the  Elbe  to  combat  Blucher,  and  after  the  intelligence 
received  on  the  23d  of  the  easy  capture  of  the  camp  of 
Pima.     At  the  same  time,  the  comparatively  small  force 
left  under  St  Cyr  for  the  protection  of  Dresden,  sug- 
gested the  project  of  a  sudden  advance  upon  that  city, 
which  it  was  hoped  might  be  carried  by  a  coup-de-main 
before  Napoleon,  now  far  advanced  towards  Liegnitz  in 
pursuit  of  Blucher,  could  return  for  its  relief     Orders  ac- 
cordingly were  given  to  all  the  columns  to  converge  upon 
Dresden ;  but  the  Austrian  corps,  which  were  far  ad- 
vanced on  the  road  to  Freyburg,  in  the  same  plain,  could 
not  be  brought  into  action  for  two  days.      This  change  of 
plan,  in  the  middle  of  an  operation  in  which  hours  re- 
quired to  be  counted,  as  Napoleon  with  his  Guards  aiid,Lo^j  jj,. 
reserves  was  known  to  be  hastening  back  to  the  threat-  2^;  ^^^ 
ened  point,  proved  extremely  prejudicial,  and  was  the?8j^^cyr, 
real  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  well-conceived  movement  Fiin,ii.  aw. 
in  which  it  occurred.^ 

But  while  indecision  as  to  an  attack  on  the  Saxon 
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CHAP,    capital  thus  pervaded  the  Allied  councils,   the  utmost 
^      alarm  existed  in  Dresden  lest  tlie  town  should  be  taken 


1813.     before  the  anxiouslj-expected  succour  could  arrive  for  its 
Extiime     relief.     St  Cjr  almost  hourly  despatched  messengers  to 
"i^r*^^*^  the  Emperor,  with  accounts  constantly  more  pressing  of 
Dresden,     tho  advaucc  of  the  Allies,  their  vast  numbers,  and  for- 
midable artillery,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  its  being 
immediately  carried  by  assault.      In  truth,  the  Allies 
had   now   performed   successfully   the   greatest  feat  in 
strategy  ;  they  had  thrown  themselves  in  almost  irresist- 
ible strength  on  the  enemy's  communications  without 
compromising  their  own.     They  stood,  on  the  evening  of 
the  25th,  in  great  numbers  on  the  direct  line  to  Leipsic 
and  the  Rhine ;  their  Ught  troops  inundated  the  whole 
of  Saxony  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army;  and  their 
main  body,  120,000  strong,  with  500  guns,  formed  a 
vast  semicircle,  surrounding  within  cannon-shot  the  whole 
of  the  old  town  of  Dresden  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
The  troops,  it  is  true,  were  extremely  fatigued  with  the 
forced  marches  they  had  made  almost  incessantly  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  days,  and  Klenau's  entire  corps,  25,000 
strong,  were  still  a  day's  march  in  the  rear ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  troops  in  the  town  were  only  30,000,  and 
1  cath  217;  the  defences  consisted  almost  entirely  of  a  few  earth  re- 
m^st (§r  doubts,  wooden  palisades,  and  enclosure-walls,  which  could 
iv.  96-99 ;   ^ot  bc  cxDccted  to  rcsist  for  many  hours  a  concentric  fire 
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»i2-384.     of  the  heavy  artillery  which  was  arranged  on  the  heights 
around  the  city.^ 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was  anxiously  debated  at  the 
Debate' as    Allied  hcadquarters,  whether  an  immediate  attack  should 
ditto  iSIIJk  be  hazarded  on  the  town,  or  it  should  be  delayed  till 
a4^  2^"^'  Klenau  had  come  up,  and  the  whole  Allied  force  was 
assembled.     On  the  one  hand,  it  was  strongly  urged  by 
the  Emperor   Alexander   and  General  Jomini  that  an 
attack  should  be  made  at  latest  at  daybreak  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning;  that  notwithstanding  his  boasted  activity, 
they  had  now  anticipated  Napoleon  at  the  decisive  point; 
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that  the  newly-constructed  defences  of  Dresden,  consist-    chap. 
ing  chiefly  of  wooden  palisades,  could  not  long  resist  the       ^ 


attack  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  three  hundred     i^is- 
guns,  which  could  be  concentrated  for  the  assault ;  that 
though  undoubtedly  the  place  could  not  be  carried  with- 
out a  heavy  loss,  yet  that  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
advantage  of  winning,  in  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  defensive  line,  with  its  garrison  and 
immense  military  stores  ;  that  the  Allies,  thus  masters  of 
the  principal  passage  over  the  Elbe,  would  at  once  gain 
the  immense  advantage  of  being  able  to  operate  at  plea- 
sure on  either  bank,  which  Napoleon  had  made  such 
efforts  to  secure  to  himself ;  but  that  these  advantages 
could  not  be  gained  if  this  attack  were  delayed  more 
than  twelve  hours,  as  next  day  the  French  Emperor  would 
arrive  with  his  Guards  and  reserves,  and  turn  the  scale 
in  his  own  favour.     The  King  of  Prussia  was  of  the  same 
opinion.     Lord  Cathcart  strongly  supported  it     He  had 
ridden  alone  behind  the  Grosse  Garten,  between  Plauen 
and  Raecknitz,  to  the  close  vicinity  of  the  enemy's  out- 
posts, and  reported  that  the  way  was  clear  and  everything 
ready  for  the  assault.     On  the  other  hand,  Schwartzen- 
berg  and  the  whole  Austrian  generals  strongly  insisted 
on  the  fatigue  of  the  troops,  the  absence  of  Klenau's 
corps,  and  the  inexpedience  of  putting  in  hazard  the  great 
advantage  already  gained,  of  having  got  possession  of  the  3^2^383^: 
enemy's  communications,  by  an  unnecessary  and  perilous  fl^:gg . 
attack,  which,  if  unsuccessful,  might  induce  the  mostSfi*'-.^^^ 
serious  disasters.     This  opinion,  after  an  animated  dis-ii|;Thier», 
cussion,   prevailed ;   it  was  resolved  not  to  hazard  an  299. 
assault^* 

"  On  this  occasion,"  says  Sir  George  Cathcart,  "  while 
the  important  conference  of  sovereigns  and  chiefs  was 
going  on  at  a  little  distance  from  us,  General  Moreau, 

*  The  Author  received  tbe  account  of  tbis  important  conference  from  Lord 
Cathcart  himself,  And  he  was  entirely  corroborated  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
who  gave  the  same  account  of  it,  and  was  also  present. 
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CHAP,    who  was  either  not  invited  to  join,  or  studiously  kept 
^      aloof  from  it,  was  conversing  familiarly  in  English,  which 


1813.     he  spoke  perfectly,  and  smoking  his  cigar,  with  the  author 
Remilri^abie  ^^^  somc  othcrs  of  the  suite.     We  asked  him  whether  the 
brt^JS^**''  town  was  to  be  attacked  ?     He  told  us  he  was  glad  to 
gohcwtand  say  the  town  was  not  to  be  attacked,  and  that  the  inten- 
Aug.  25.     tion  had  been  given  up,  '  for,'  said  he,  *  its  fortiiScations 
are  in  good  repair,  and  within  the  town,  as  well  as  in  the 
faubourg,  houses  have  been  loopholed.     There  is  a  garri- 
son of  35,000  men  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  if  attacked 
with  determination  by  the  superior  forces  at  our  disposal, 
it  might  be  taken  with  a  loss  of  5000,  perhaps  even 
15,000  men.     We  are  already  on  Napoleon's  communica- 
1  Cath.  216.  tions.     The  possession  of  the  town  is  no  object — it  will 
fall  of  itself  at  a  future  time."^ 

But  although  the  idea  of  an  assault  was  thus  abandoned 
Accident  at  the  hcadquartcrs  of  the  sovereigns,  yet  it  took  place 
^^ht  on  nevertheless,  owing  to  a  very  singular  circumstance,  arising 
an  aannit.  fj^^  ^^le  variety  of  Separate  authorities  which  obtained  in 
the  Allied  army.  Great  jealousy,  as  already  observed, 
existed  there  as  to  the  party  which  was  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  supreme  command;  and  the  Russians,  in  parti- 
cular, were  so  distrustful  of  the  Austrian  generalissimo 
that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  conceal  his  command 
from  them  by  having  all  the  orders  to  the  troops  of  that 
nation  conveyed  through  Barclay  de  Tolly.  Schwartzen- 
berg  had  the  evening  before  sent  instmctions  through  his 
chief  of  the  staff,  Radetsky,  destined  for  celebrity  in  future 
days,  for  a  demonstration  against  Dresden  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  which  might  or  might  not  be  converted  into  a 
serious  attack,  according  as  it  might  seem  or  not,  when  it 
was  commenced,  to  promise  success.  When  the  plan  of  an 
attack  on  Dresden  was  abandoned  at  the  conference  held 
late  on  the  evening  before  —  a  resolution  confirmed  in 
another  council  held  early  the  next  day — he  promised  to 
countermand  the  orders.  Whether  it  was  the  difficulty  of 
doing  so,  or  that  counter  orders  did  not,  through  the  im- 
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perial  Austrian  and  Russian  staffs,  arriye  in  time  to  cancel    chap. 
the  previous  directions,  certain  it  is  that  an  attack  took       ^ 
place  on  the  Grosse  Garten,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,     isis. 
by  the  corps  of  Kleist,  which,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  led 
to  the  occupation  of  the  greater  part  of  that  important 
enclosure  by  the  Allied  troops.     Upon  this  the  French,  in 
obedience  evidently  to  orders  from  their  chief,  abandoned 
their  whole  positions  outside  the  works,  and  retired  at  all 
points  into  the  intrenched  camp  in  front  of  the  line  of  the 
old  ramparts,  now  almost  entirely  demolished,  where  they  ,^. 
prepared  to  make  a  desperate  resistance.     This  camp  con-  286-297, 
sisted  of  four  large  redoubts,  strengthened  by  palisades,  217/218- ' 
and  armed  with  heavy  artillery,  capable  of  long  retarding,  nz"  ^^ ' 
if  not  withstanding,  the  most  formidable  attacks.^ 

This  success,  and  the  intelligence  received  of  the  arrival 
of  Napoleon  in  person  in  Dresden,  to  be  speedily  followed  An  attack 
by  that  of  the  Guards  and  reserves,  induced  the  Austrian  y^^^^ 
commander-in-chief  again  to  alter  his  plans,  and  hazard,  ■*'*^*^  ^"^ 
what  he  called  in  his  bulletin  giving  an  account  of  the 
battle  which  ensued,  "  a  strong  reconnoissance"  against 
Dresden,  but  which,  in  truth,  was  either  intended  to  be, 
or  ere  long  became,  a  general  attack  on  that  city.*     At  Aug.  26. 
three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  the  Allied  army  was 
in  motion  at  all  points,  and  in  five  massy  columns,  each 
preceded  by  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  against  the 
French  redoubts  around  the  town.     Wittgenstein  com- 
manded the  right,  having  on  his  left  Kleist's  Prussians, 
who   had  just    won   the   Grosse   Garten,   and   he   was 
to  attack  the  barrier  of  Pima,  in  front  of  which  strong 
batteries  had  been  erected,  which  rendered  the  advance  a^j^ciih** 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty.      Kleist  advanced  through 217/ 218;* 
the  Grosse  Garten,  and  was  to  attack  the  barriers  beyond  &9,iiW;^ 
it.*    In  the  centre,  the  Austrians  under  Colloredo  directed  LJnd."ii3. ' 
their  masses  against  the  Garten  Moczinski,  and  the  gate 

*  **  The  Prince  Marshals  order,"  says  Wilson,  *^  was  limited  io  the  assault  of 
the  exterior  redoubts.  The  generals  commanding  at  the  different  points  were 
to  judge  of  the  practicability  of  further  operations."— Wilson,  ii.  248. 
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CHAP,  of  Dohna  and  Freyberg,  which  were  near  it,  while,  on  the 
^  extreme  left,  other  Anstrians,  forming  the  advanced-guaid 
i8ia  of  Klenau's  corps,  which  was  now  coming  up,  formed 
towards  Plauen  columns  of  attack  on  the  heights,  menac- 
ing, indeed,  and  from  which  a  violent  fire  of  artillery 
issued,  but  which  were  not  apparently  destined  to  take  a 
very  active  part  in  the  conflict  which  followed. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon,  redoubling  his  energy  with  the 
NapoWs  danger  which  threatened  him,  was  hastening  back  with  all 
wwdi  i^  his  disposable  forces  to  the  Saxon  capital.  It  was  at 
J^.2a.  Lowenberg,  in  Silesia,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  that  he 
first  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
in  great  strength  to  Dresden,  and  he  immediately  halted 
his  Guards  and  reserves,  and,  giving  the  command  of  the 
army  destined  to  follow  Blucher,  consisting  of  Lauriston's, 
Macdonald's,  and  Ney's  corps,  with  Sebastiani's  cavalry,  to 
Macdonald,  he  himself,  taking  Ney  along  with  him,  made 
every  preparation,  in  the  utmost  haste,  to  return  to  Dres- 
den. He  took  with  him  the  entire  Guard  and  reserve 
cavalry,  with  the  corps  of  Marmont,  which  had  been  the 
least  engaged;  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  orders  to 
Vandamme  and  Victor  to  fall  back  from  the  Bohemian 
frontier  also  to  the  same  capital,  leaving  Poniatowski  to 
guard  the  defile  of  Zittau,  through  which  pursuit  might  be 
apprehended.  By  this  concentration  of  force  he  reckoned 
on  having  in  four  days  80,000,  in  six,  180,000  men 
grouped  around  Dresden;  and  he  thought  there  was  no 
doubt  that  St  Oyr  could  hold  the  intrenched  camp  there 
till  these  succours  arrived.  The  same  evening  he  de- 
spatched Murat  to  the  Saxon  capital  to  report  the  state 
of  afi^airs,  and  encourage  St  Cyr,  who  was  writing  very 
despondingly  as  to  his  means  of  defence,  and  assure  him 
of  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  with  the  elite  of 
the  army,  to  his  support.  On  the  day  following,  he  de- 
spatched General  Gourgaud,  afterwards  his  faithful  com- 
panion at  St  Helena,  on  the  same  destination,  to  whom  he 
verbally  communicated  the  strongest  words  of  encourage- 
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ment  to  be  repeated  to  Murat  and  St  Cjr.     MeanwhUe    chap. 
the  Emperor  himself  marched,  surrounded  by  his  Guards,       ^ 


till  noonday  on  the  24th,  by  which  time  he  had  reached     isis. 
Bautzen.    Haying  there,  however,  received  still  more  alarm- 
ing advices  from  that  general,  he  advanced  alone  to  Stol- 
pen,  on  the  road  leading  alike  to  Pima  and  Dresden,  as 
yet  undetermined  whether  to  move  on  the  former  and 
strike  at  the  enemy's  rear,  or  the  latter,  to  resist  the  front 
attack  of  the  Grand  Army.    He  nourished  the  most  magni- 
ficent designs  in  his  breast,  designing  to  march  with  120,000 
men  by  Pima  and  Koenigst^in  on  the  enemy's  communica-irj^.^  ^. 
tions,  while  St  Cyr,in  his  intrenched  camp,  kept  him  at  bay  267, 2^;  ' 
in  front.    He  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  repeatedly  said  'w ;'  odci.' 
to  those  around  him,  "  Well,  we  shall  gain  a  great  battle;  Bout/so.  ' 
we  shall  soon  march  on  Prague,  on  Berlin,  on  Vienna."* 

But  ere  long  the  Emperor  was  wakened  from  these 
splendid  dreams  to  the  stem  realities  of  his  situation.    On  NapoWs 
the  night  of  the  25th,  at  eleven  o'clock,  Gourgaud  returned,  p^^  ^„. 
having  accomplished  his  mission  i»('ith  extraordinary  speed,  ^^ISo^ 
and  confirmed,  in  the  minutest  particulars,  all  that  St  Cyr  pJJ^^"^,^ 
had  written.     He  reported  that  Dresden  was  environed  tbe  25th. 
on  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  by  an  immense  army, 
amply  supplied  with  a  formidable  artillery,  and  that  it 
could  not  hold  out  beyond  another  day  without  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  Emperor.    The  lines  of  investiture 
extended  from  Pima  to  Plauen,  forming  a  vast  semicircle 
around  the  city  on  the  westem  side,  and  the  Allies  were 
awaiting  only  the  arrival  of  Klenau,  who  was  expected  on 
the  night  of  the  25th  or  morning  of  the  26th,  to  make  a 
grand  attack,  which,  from  their  immense  superiority  of 
force,  it  would  be  impossible  for  its  garrison  unaided  to 
resist.     Already  the  accumulation  of  the  enemy's  best 
troops  around  the  Grosse  Garten  had  become  such  that 
preparations  were  making  to  evacuate  it  on  the  following 
morning.     Strongly  bent  as  the  French  Emperor  was  on 
his  grand  operation  from  the  camp  of  Pima  with  120,000 
men  on  the  enemy's  rear,  he  was  staggered  by  this  intel- 
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CHAP,    ligence,  which  seemed  to  render  an  entire  change  of  mea- 
^      sures  necessary.     After  deliberating  an  hour,  he  took  his 


1813.     line.     At  midnight  on  the  25th,  orders  were  issued  to  the 
whole  Old  Guard,  which  had  already  arrived  at  Stolpen, 
the  cavalry  of  Latour  Maubourg,  and  the  half  of  the  divi- 
sion Teste,  which  were  all  that  had  come  up,  to  set  out  at 
•iS'Sor*  daybreak,  and  march  with  the  utmost  expedition  direct  on 
a»^'st'^!  I^resden.    Vandamme  alone,  under  whose  orders  he  placed 
iTj^i^^rl  40,000  men,  was  to  continue  the  movement  on  the  Allied 
^^QfoMerear  by  Koenigstein.     He  himself  took  a  few  hours'  rest, 
874^^     and  at  six  set  out  on  horseback  at  the  gallop  for  the  same 
capital.^ 

Before  the  Emperor,  however,  reached  Dresden,  he 
Damterof    had  ocular  demonstration  how  pressing  affairs  had  be- 
on  »p-^**^  come,  and  how  indispensable  his  personal  presence  with 
EJ^^JJI*    large  reinforcements  was.     As  he  approached  the  city, 
the  fire  of  the  batteries,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
French  and  Allied  lines,  became  very  violent,  and  the 
Emperor  directed  the  alteration  of  one  of  St  Cyr's  on  the 
right  bank,  to  enable  it  to  play  with  more  effect  on  those 
of  Wittgenstein  on  the  left.    Presently,  as  he  drew  nearer, 
the  fire  on  either  side  became  so  violent,  that  the  balls 
crossed  over  the  Emperor's  head,  from  the  Russian  guns 
on  the   one  hand,  and  the  redoubt  Marcellini  on  the 
other,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  spot  ventre  d 
tei^^e,  as  Odeleben,  an   eyewitness,   says,  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  being  struck.     Having  in  this  way  got  over  the 
dangerous  ground,  he  galloped  into  Dresden  surrounded 
by  Latour  Maubourg  s  cuirassiers,  and  suddenly  appeared 
at  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace.     His  arrival  excited  no 
little  surprise  and  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm  among 
all  classes.     As  he  passed  the  Great  Bridge,  the  wounded 
,  odei.  i.    s^ldici's  crept  out  of  their  beds  in  an  hospital  adjoining, 
Tht«^ivi  ^^^  °^^^^  ^^®  ^'^  resound  with  cries  of  "Vive  TEmpereur!'' 
s^i,^i;i;    and  the  joyful  sound,  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
*m^m.    soon  spread  over  the  whole  city,  and  reanimated  all  in  a 
defence,  which  many  had  begun  ta  regard  as  hopeless,* 
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Already  the   Russian  balls   were  falling  on  the  great    chap. 
bridge,  which  was  soon  crowded  with  cavalry  and  infantry      ^ 


crossing  over,  and  in  the  Grand  Place  itself;    but  the    isi^. 
terror  which  a  few  minutes  before  had  possessed  every 
breast  soon  gave  place  to  joyous  confidence,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  Emperor  with  his  invincible  Guards  was 
among  them. 

The  assault  of  the  Allies,  as  already  mentioned,  did  not 
commence  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Emperor  Duno^tiou 
employed  the  precious  hours  which  intervened  between  tode^dT** 
nine,  when  he  had  arrived,  and  that  hour,  in  inspect- ^^'***^"** 
ing  the  works  and  making  the  additional  dispositions 
which  the  successive  arrival  of  reinforcements  put  in  his 
power.  The  cuirassiers,  under  Latour  Maubourg,  who 
had  come  up  with  him,  were  quickly  followed  by  the  Old 
Guard ;  but  the  Young  Guard,  of  four  strong  divisions, 
could  not  arrive  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  corps 
of  Marmont  and  Victor,  which  followed  next,  could 
only  follow  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Meanwhile  an 
attack  was  imminent,  and  required  to  be  instantly 
guarded  against ;  already  the  heights  around  the  city  were 
crowded  with  troops,  and  the  strong  batteries  in  their 
front,  with  the  matches  lighted,  portended  an  immediate 
assault.  In  this  extremity  the  Emperor  placed  a  portion 
of  the  Old  Guard  in  the  rear  of  the  other  troops,  at 
each  of  the  barriers,  with  orders  not  to  bring  them  for- 
ward till  the  last  extremity,  and  he  himself  took  post 
with  the  remainder  in  the  Grand  Place,  ready  to  bear 
succour  to  any  point  which  might  require  it.  He  ar- 
ranged the  formidable  cuirassiers  of  Latour  Maubourg 
outside  the  gates,  in  the  plain  of  Frederickstadt,  so  as  to^^.^^^ 
prolong  the  concave  line  of  defence  in  that  quarter  back  ^2,^8; 

1       -ntt  1    •  «•     1  1  1    m  >    Fain,  11.264, 

to  the  Elbe,  and  m  support  of  them  were  placed  Teste  s  265 ;  Grone 
brigade ;  while  the  centre  of  the  line,  which  did  not  29\^m, 
appear  to  be  suflBciently  guarded,  was  strengthened  by  a 
brigade  of  Westphalians.* 

It   was    between  three   and   four  o'clock  when   the 

VOIi.  II.  B 
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CHAP.    Allied  attack  began  ;   but  then   it  was  formidable   in 
^      the  extreme.     Slowly,  and  in  an  admirable  order,  their 


1813.     deep  and  massy  columns  descended  the  slopes,  preceded 
Comm.ince-  ^7  *  uumcrous   artillery,  with  the  interstices  between 
Item  oV^"*  them  filled  up  with  light  troops,  which  kept  up  an  inces- 
^^^-     sant  fire  on  the  works  before  them  when  they  came  with- 
in range.     Wittgenstein,  on  the  extreme  right,  moved 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Grosse  Garten ;  Kleist,  with 
his  Prussians,  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  in  that  enclo- 
sure itself ;  CoUoredo,  with  three  divisions  of  Austrians, 
marched  straight  against  the  Moczinski  Garden  and  the 
Dohna,  Dippoldiswalde,  and  Freyberg  gates  in  the  centre, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  Austrians  observed  Latour  Mau- 
1  cath.218,  bourg's  cuirassiers,  in  the  plain  on  the  extreme  left.    The 
l^.'m "'  ^^^  ^^^^  *^®  intrenched  camp  and  redoubts  of  Dresden 
112 'm*^*^  became  very  warm  as  they  approached.     The  city  was 
odei.  i.  262;  soou  envclopcd  iu  clouds  of  smoke,  and  the  hissing  pro- 
ii.  166, 167.  jectiles  from  the  heights  behind  flew  over  the  heads  of 
the  advancing  masses.^ 

Two  noble  Britons,  Sir  Charles  Stewart  and  Sir  Robert 
Sir  chwies  Wilsou,  cvcr  forcmost  where  danger  was  to  be  confronted 
tbt'w"^  or  glory  won,  were  with  the  front  of  Colloredo's  column, 
ito^the  ^^^  among  the  first  to  enter  the  great  redoubt  before  the 
Moczinski  Garden,  through  the  openings  made  in  the  pali- 
sades by  the  fire  of  the  artillery.*     "  The  troops,"  says  Sir 

•  "  Sir  Charles  Stewart  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  accompanied  the  storming 
party,  and  gallantly  entered  the  redoubt*' — Gathcart,  218.  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
in  his  private  diary  gives  the  following  very  interesting  account  of  this  memor- 
able storm  led  by  him  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart :  "  About  foiu*  o'clock  the 
cannonade  commenced  against  the  enemy,  and  particularly  the  redoubt,  with 
fury.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  some  guns  outside  the  redoubt,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  town,  were  withdrawn.  In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
fire  of  the  redoubt  was  much  diminished.  Count  Colioredo  perceiving  the 
effect  ordered  his  troops  to  advance.  The  distance  was  above  an  English 
mile  over  open  ground.  They  moved  forward ;  they  increased  their  step  ; 
they  pressed  into  a  run,  gave  three  cheers,  and  reached  the  ditch  of  the  re- 
doubt, which  was  stockaded  in  the  most  formidable  manner.  While  these 
brave  men  were  -endeavouring  to  tear  down  the  palisades  or  climb  over  them 
to  ascend  the  side  of  the  redoubt — eighteen  feet  high,  smooth,  and  almost  as 
hard  as  stone — others  drove  the  enemy  by  their  musketry  from  the  eight 
guns  and  out  of  the  redoubt  At  the  instant  of  the  huzza.  Prince  Lichtcn- 
stein  and  I  could  no  longer  restrain   ourselves:  we  galloped  down  to  the 


great  re- 
doubt. 
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Charles,  "  moved  forward  in  the  most  perfect  order  to  the    chap. 
assaiilt.    They  approached,  on  all  sides,  close  to  the  town,       ^ 
and  the  Austrians  took  an  advanced  redoubt  with  eight     i^^s- 
guns,  in  the  most  undaunted  and  gallant  style.    The  work 
was  of  the  strongest  description,  situated  about  sixty  yards 
from  the  main  wall,  and  nothing  could  surpass  the  gallantry 
with  which  it  was  stormed.     When  they  carried  the  work, 

redoubt  and  animated  the  men  to  mount  Some  by  their  bayonets  had 
ahready  loosened  the  cement  in  one  or  two  places  and  reached  the  crest,  but 
did  not  like  to  pass  over  the  parapet,  as  the  fire  from  the  town  wall,  distant 
only  fifty  paces,  was  too  heavy.  I  remembered  what  I  owed  to  Austria,  Elng- 
land,  and  myself.  I  dismounted,  climbed  over  the  palisades,  with  extreme 
difficulty  reached  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  sprang  on  it,  took  off  my  cap  and 
gare  three  cheers— Charlea  at  my  side  (who  would  not  leave  me,  though  I 
repeatedly  ordered  him  not  to  follow  me,  as  I  thought  it  not  necessary  to 
expose  him),  and  then  leapt  into  the  battery.  My  cheers  had  been  answered 
by  all  around  me  of  all  ranks,  and  instantly  hundreds  mounted  and  manned 
the  redoubt.  This  being  accomplished,  I  descended.  Count  Colloredo  came 
op  to  me,  gave  me  his  hand,  said  various  handsome  things,  and  so  did  all  the 
other  generals.  It  was  a  satisfactory  moment.  I  then  asked  Prince  Lichten- 
stein's  permission  to  bring  up  some  guna  to  batter  the  wall  in  breach,  and 
force  one  of  the  doors  of  the  town  which  opened  immediately  behind  the 
redoubt. 

"  Having  got  up  the  guns  and  placed  them  at  the  distance  of  sixty  paces,  we 
were  in  hopes  of  obtaining  an  *entrance ;  but  the  enemy,  through  the  loop- 
holes of  the  walls,  killed  aU  the  artillerymen  of  the  first  six  guns.  We  brought 
up  then  another  battery  of  twelve,  and  while  this,  under  a  murderous  fire,  was 
battering  in  breach.  Prince  Lichtenstein  received  advice  that  the  enemy  was 
making  a  sally  upon  our  left  with  the  view  of  taking  us  in  rear.  Stewart,  who 
had  come  up  to  the  redoubt  almost  at  the  time  I  did,  and  who  as  usual  made 
every  effort  to  aid  and  assist,  with  his  adjutant  Colonel  Cooke,  and  Captain 
Dering,  who  had  shown  mast  conspicuous  courage,  now  accomjianied  me  and 
Prince  Maurice  Lichtenstein,  who  galloped  off  to  make  dispositions  for  the 
retreat.  After  ordering  forward  some  cavalry  to  support  the  infantry  across 
the  plain,  we  proceeded  to  another  body  of  troops,  and  to  our  gi*eat  surprise 
found  their  batteries  and  themselves  faciiig  our  own  position  and  receiving  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  ground  on  which  our  army  had  been  standing.  Around 
us  were  at  least  thirty  thousand  men,  some  formed  in  squares,  others  in 
march  to  form,  and  a  long  column  in  movement.  We  rode  up  to  the  guns 
confused  and  amazed.  It  was  then  that  I  began  to  suspect  our  situation,  and 
preasing  up  to  Prince  Lichtenstein,  who  at  that  moment  had  made  the  dis- 
covery, I  said,  *  We  are  not  right  here.'  Prince  Lichtenstein  replied,  '  Follow 
me;'  and  I  gave  this  answer  to  Stewart,  who  had  just  come  up  to  me  to 
express  his  surprise  at  our  position ;  but  he  was  not  quite  aware  of  its  actual 
character.  We  darted  along  the  column  advancing  from  the  town,  occasionally 
calling  to  the  soldiers  on  the  way  to  clear  to  the  right  or  left,  many  of 
whom  were  crouching  from  the  shot  which  momentarily  struck  around  and 
almost  infallibly  with  effect,  and  then  finding  an  opening  turned  to  our  right, 
and  happily  rejoined  our  own,  after  having  been  in  the  midut  of  Buonaparte's 
Guards  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour."—  WirjsoN's  Private  Diary,  ii.  91-94. 
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CHAP,    however,  thej  were  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  from  the 
^'      enemy,  owing  to  the  want  of  pioneers  to  destroy  the 
1813.     inner  palisades,  through  which  they  could  not  penetrate 
furtlier.     The  enemy  fled  from  it  only  to  shelter  them- 
selves behind  new  defences ;  manning  the  thick  walls  of 
the  town,  in  which  it  was  impossible  without  a  long  and 
continued  fire  of  heavy  artillery  to  make  a  breach.     The 
French,  with  the  means  of  resistance  which  a  strong  town 
afibrds,  now  held  in  check  the  troops  which  had  so  gal- 
lantly carried  and  entered  the  outworks.     The  artillery, 
though  brought  up  to  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  wall, 
was  unable  to  batter  it  or  make  any  material  impression. 
On  the  right,  Kleist  made  great  progress  in  the  Grosse 
Garten,  from  which  he  entirely  expelled  the  enemy  ;  but 
there  too  it  was  for  the  like  reason  found  impossible  to 
^sirChas.  carry  the  success  further.     It  was  now  becoming  dark, 
L^iJiSsti©.  *"^  ^*  ^^  known  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  enemy 
81^1818^*  had  received  great  reinforcements.   Schwartzenberg,  there- 
MS.     '    fore,  gave  the  signal  to  retreat,  and  the  gallant  Austrians 
retired  from  the  redoubt  they  had  won.''  * 

In  eflPect  Napoleon  had  been  so  much  strengthened  since 
Sortie  of  the  assault  began  that  the  balance  now  inclined  to  his 
oISJaT'"  side.  The  danger  was  extreme  when  the  Austrians  carried 
the  great  redoubt  in  front  of  the  Moczinski  Garden,  but 
in  other  quarters  afi^airs  for  the  French  wore  a  much 
more  favourable  aspect.  At  the  barriers  of  Pilnitz  and 
Pima  the  commanders  felt  so  much  confidence  that  they 
threw  open  the  gates  of  the  barriers,  and  the  Old  Guard, 
despite  the  order  of  Napoleon  forbidding  the  use  of  that 
reserve,  advanced  to  the  outside,  and  exchanged  vollies 
within  pistol-shot  with  the  Russian  grenadiers.  The 
same  thing  was  done  at  the  barrier  of  Freyberg  on  the 
French  right  centre  ;  while  in  the  extreme  right  the 
formidable  cuirassiers  of  Latour  Maubourg  remained  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  plain  of  Frederickstadt. 
But  meanwhile  vast  reinforcements  were  every  hour 
arriving  to  the  beleaguered  garrison.     During  the  whole 
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afternoon  the  passage  of  troops  oyer  both   the   stone    chap. 
bridge  and  those  of  boats  from  the  right  bank  was  inces-       ^• 


sant.     By  nine   o'clock  the  whole  Young  Guard  had     isis. 
arrived,  and  the  heads  of  Marmont's  corps  were  beginning 
to  cross  the  bridge.     Being  now  at  the  head  of  60,000  iThicn,xvi. 
men,  which  were  incessantly  and  rapidly  increasing,  Na-  ^^^U ; 
poleon  deemed  himself  strong  enough  to  resume  the  oflfen-  Izr'od^^' 
sive.     He  ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open,  ^i^d^^^, 
30,000  of  the  best  troops  in  the  French  army  commenced  ".  ie9, 170. 
a  sally.^ 

The  weather,  which  for  some  days  previously  had  been 
serene  and  intensely  hot,  now  suddenly  changed ;  the  which  is 
atmosphere  was  filled  with  clouds,  and  ere  long  the  rain  ^tS  sue-  ^ 
began  to  fall  in  torrents.  Regardless  of  the  storm,  the  ****' 
dense  masses  of  the  Young  Guard  rushed  furiously  out 
from  the  barriers  of  Pilnitz  and  Pima,  led  by  Ney  and 
Mortier,  while  a  rapid  and  well-sustained  fusilade  from 
the  windows  and  walls  adjoining  the  gates  covered  the 
sally,  and  checked  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Little  antici- 
pating so  vehement  an  onset  when  they  expected  only  a 
stubborn  resistance,  the  Allies  first  hesitated,  and  then 
fell  bacL  This  was  the  turning-point  of  the  fight ;  in- 
stantly the  scales  turned,  and  soon  became  overcharged 
against  the  Coalition.  Rapidly  issuing  from  the  barriers, 
and  forming  in  line  outside  the  houses,  the  French  Guards 
soon  began  to  gain  ground  on  the  enemy.  At  all  points 
they  were  successful ;  for  the  Allied  troops,  deeming  the 
day  gained,  and  being  in  disorder  within  or  close  to  the 
works,  were  in  no  condition  to  repel  such  an  attack.  One 
division  of  the  Young  Guard,  with  loud  cheers,  regained 
the  blood-stained  redoubt  of  Moczinski ;  the  others  drove 
the  Prussians  from  the  suburb  of  Pima,  dislodged  them 
from  the  Grosse  Garten,  and  rolled  back  the  Russians 
from  the  barrier  of  Pilnitz.  While  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  line,  on  the  French  right.  Teste  had  made 
a  similar  sally  with  his  division  from  the  gate  of  Frey- 
berg ;  and  Murat,  joining  him  with  his  cuirassiers,  had 
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CHAP,    advanced  into  the  plain  beyond.     It  was  no  easy  matter 
^       to   draw  oflF  the   troops  in  presence   of  such  pursuers 
1818.     without  serious  loss ;  and  in  the  great  redoubt,  in  par- 
ticular, the  pressure  was  extreme.     By  the  skill  and  cool- 
ness of  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  who  commanded 
there,  the  retreat  from  the  covered  work  was  effected  with 
a  surprising  degree  of  order.     Sir  Charles  Stewart's  gal- 
lantry here  again  brought  him  into  imminent  danger.     "  I 
was  fortunate  enough,"  says  he,  "  with  Prince  John  of  Lich- 
tenstein and  my  aide-de-camp,  to  gallop  through  a  French 
column,  and  we  were  in  the  rear  of  their  batteries  before 
we  were  aware  of  our  danger.     In  this  extremity  our  only 
chance  was  to  dash  through,  trusting  to  our  being  not  dis- 
covered in  the  mSlee^  which  in  the  obscurity  of  the  even- 
l^Iliu"'  ing  occurred.''     At  length,  after  darkness  had  fairly  set 
J^i?;^®"'in,  the  Allies  drew  off  at  all  points,  and  regained  the 
270*271°''**  P'o^^d  they  had  occupied  before  the  attack  commenced. 
Bout.  29*;    after  sustaining  a  loss  of  5000  men,  while  the  French, 
iw-m  *   who  fought  chiefly  under  cover,  were  not  weakend  by  more 
than  half  the  number.^ 

During  the  night  which  followed,  and  in  the  midst  of 
Forces  on  a  tcrrific  storm  of  rain,  the  expected  reinforcements  con- 
onthi'ncxt  tinned  to  arrive  to  the  French  army  in  Dresden  ;  and  by 
^^'  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  the  whole  corps  of 

Marmont  and  Victor  were  on  the  ground.  These,  with 
the  Guard's  reserve  cavalry  and  Teste's  division,  formed 
a  mass  of  120,000  men,  of  whom  20,000  were  admirable 
cavalry.  The  strength  of  this  force,  great  as  it  was,  was 
much  increased  by  the  unity  of  direction  by  which  it  was 
governed,  the  enthusiastic  spirit  by  which,  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  preceding  day,  it  was  animated,  and  its  favour- 
able situation,  backed  by  a  fortress,  proved  to  be  impreg- 
nable to  a  coup-de-vuiin,  in  its  rear,  which  afforded  the 
means  of  passing  any  number  of  troops  unobserved  from 
one  quarter  to  another,  so  as  to  give  every  facility  to  a 
sudden  and  unforeseen  attack  upon  an  unguarded  point 
of  the  enemy's  line.    The  Allies  were  in  somewhat  greater 
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numerical  force,  for,  notwithstanding  the  losses  of  the    caxr. 

preceding  day,  they  would,  when  Klenau  came  up,  be ^ 

abore  140,000  strong;   but  this  slight  advantage  was     i8i». 
more  than  compensated  by  the  distraction  arising  from 
three  separate  commands,  the  jealousies  already  beginning 
with  ill  success  between  the  armies,  the  discouragement 
arising  from  repeated  defeats,  and  the  disadvantage  of  toil- 
ing round  a  wide  circumference,  while  the  enemy's  attacks 
fix)m  its  centre  might  be  suddenly  directed  at  pleasure 
against  any  part  of  the  line.     This  disadvantage,  already 
sufficiently  great,  was   enhanced  by  the   state   of  the 
weather  on  the  following  day,  which,  charged  with  thick 
mist,  and  at  intervals  heavy  rain,  at  once  prevented  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  around  the  walls  from  being  j^^^^  ^j^. 
seen  till  they  were  close  upon  the  Allied  outposts,  and  Jil^i- »;; 
prevented  the  firearms  from  gomg  oflF  when  the  charges  of  Bout.  29-31 ; 
the  cuirassiers,  emerging  through  the  blue  mist,  were  upon  mT^T' 
them.^ 

The  disposition  of  his  troops,  made  by  the  Emperor  at 
daybreak  on  the  27th,  was  as  follows :  The  right  wing,  DisDMi'tion 
under  Murat,  composed  of  the  infantry  of  Victor  and  the  Yi^nlh 
cavalry  of  Latour  Maubourg,  was  stationed  in  front  of  the  ^^^^' 
Lobda  barrier,  in  the  level  meadows,  stretching  along  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  towards  Priesnitz,  in  a  situation  admir- 
ably adapted  for  the  action  of  horse ;  the  centre,  under 
the  Emperor  in  person,  included  the  corps  of  Marmont  and 
St  Cyr,  with  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  Old  Guard  in 
reserve ;  on  the  left  Ney  had  the  command,  and  under 
him  the  four  strong  divisions  of  the  Young  Guard,  with 
Kellermann's  horse,  were  massed  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
beyond  the  suburb  of  Pima,  and  completed  the  concave 
armament  round  the  city.  Napoleon's  plan  was  to  act 
vigorously  on  either  wing,  in  each  of  which  he  had  placed 
40,000  disposable  troops,  and  to  stand  on  the  defensive 
in  the  centre,  under  the  shelter  of  the  formidable  re- 
doubts, the  strength  of  which  had  been  so  severely  tried 
on  the  preceding  day.     He  had  there  concentrated  the 
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CHAP,    whole  artillery  of  the  Guard,  consisting  of  a  hundred 
^      pieces.     It  was  a  matter  of  impossibility,  or  at  least  of 


1818.     extreme  diflSculty,  to  defeat  120,000  men  with  600  guns, 
under  such  a  leader,  and  so  placed.     But  in  the  event  of 
any  considerable  disaster  being  incurred,  their  situation 
was  perilous  in  the  extreme ;  for  they  fought  with  their 
backs  to  the  Elbe,  traversed  only  by  two  bridges,  and 
their  faces  towards  France,  having  between  them  and  it 
a  mass  of  140,000  men  occupying  their  whole  communi- 
cations, and  cutting  them  oflF  at  once  from  all  supplies  or 
reinforcements  from  the  Rhine.     The  Allies,  if  defeated, 
were  hardly  in  a  less  perilous  predicament,  for  they  fought, 
cut  oflF  from  their  magazines  and  resources,  with  their 
faces  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  and  directly  in  their 
rear,  if  they  sought  to  regain  Bohemia,  was  Vandamme 
with  his  corps  occupying  the  principal  pass  through  which 
803,*S4'r  *^®y  ^^  issued,  and  prepared  to  oflFer  the  most  decided 
^•^p-j^^.  resistance  to  an  attempt  to  get  through.     Never  were 
8*  cyr  >v. '  two  great  armies  in  a  more  extraordinary  situation,  and 
Load.  114.  never  did  two  commanders  play  a  great  game  with  more 
audacity  and  resolution.^ 

On  their  side,  the  Allies  made  the  following  disposi- 
DuDontion  tious,  somc  of  which  were  faulty  in  the  highest  degree  : 
**■  On  their  extreme  right  Wittgenstein  commanded  his  Rus- 
sian veterans,  who  stood  on  the  road  to  Pirna.  Next  to 
him  was  Kleist  with  his  Prussians  between  Gruna  and 
Strehlen.  In  the  centre  was  Schwartzenberg,  with  the 
Austrian  corps  of  CoUoredo  and  Chastellar,  and  Bianchi's 
grenadiers  in  reserve ;  while  beyond  the  deep  ravine  of 
Tharandt,  on  the  extreme  left,  were  placed  Giulay's  Aus- 
trians  and  Metzko's  division  of  Klenau's  men,  the  only  one 
which  had  come  up.  But  a  fatal  error  was  committed  in 
the  latter  part  of  these  dispositions.  Not  only  was  the  leffc 
of  the  line,  consisting  of  level  meads,  intrusted  to  Metzko's 
men,  who  were  the  youngest  and  least  eflFective  part  of 
the  Austrian  army,  but  there  was  a  vacant  space  stretch- 
ing from  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Wolfnitz  to  Priesnitz, 
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which  was  left  wholly  unoccupied,  being  intended  for  the    chap. 
remainder  of  Klenau's  men,  who  were  yet  on  the  march,       ^• 


and  must  arrive  exhausted  with  fatigue.     This  was  the     isis. 
more  repreliensible,  that  the  troops  that  were  placed  there 
were  on  level  ground  eminently  favourable  for  the  action 
of  cavalry,  that  they  stood  in  front  of  the  formidable 
cuirassiers  of  Latour  Maubourg,  12,000,  strong,  the  very 
best  horse  in  the  French  army,  and  that,  if  they  had 
been  drawn  back  half  a  mile  to  the  rear,  or  not  pushed 
across  the  steep  defile  of  Tharandt,  which  separated  them  i  stcyr,i. 
from  the  main  army,  they  would  have  been  in  perfect  BLVt^sil 
safety.      The  entire   force    of    the   Allies   was   about  J^^^j'}^' 
140,000  men ;  20,000  having  been  left  in  the  neigh-  ^*^'*f  ?5 
bourhood  of  Pima  to  watch  Vandamme,  who  had  reached  804, 305.  ' 
that  point  with  nearly  40,000  men.^ 

Napoleon  was  not  the  man  to  fail  to  turn  to  the  best 
account  the  faults  of  his  adversaries  and  his  own  advan-  Commmce. 
tageous  position.  After  supping  with  the  King  of  Saxony,  ^e  on  the 
he  spent  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  bivouacs  of  the  ^^ 
Old  Guard,  seated  near  a  blazing  fire,  dictating  orders  to 
his  generals,  which  were  of  the  most  luminous  and  pre- 
cise description.  The  onset  was  to  be  made  by  the  two 
wings,  which  were  strongly  reinforced  for  that  purpose, 
and  a  cannonade  only  to  be  kept  up  in  the  centre  to  en- 
gage the  enemy's  attention  and  distract  it  as  to  the  real 
object  of  attack.  The  designs  of  the  French  Emperor 
were  seconded  to  a  wish,  by  the  thick  mist  and  drizzling 
rain  which  fell  all  day,  and  completely  concealed  the 
movements  of  his  troops  from  the  enemy.  Jomini  urged 
the  Allied  sovereigns  to  accumulate  their  force  on  the 
enemy's  left,  and  cut  off  Poinatowski  and  Vandamme, 
who  were  at  Zittau  and  Pima,  from  the  rest  of  the  army. 
But  though  this  measure  promised  great  results,  it  was  con- 
trary to  Schwartzenberg's  ideas,  which  were  entirely  rested 
on  the  project  of  separating  the  French  right  from  its 
communications  with  Torgau  and  Leipsic.  Meanwhile, 
Klenau's  men  had  only  in  part  come  up,  and  such  as  had 
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CHAP,    done  80  were  excessively  fatigued  and  in  very  bad  order 
^      — a  state  of  things  of  all  others  the  most  perilous  in 


^ 


1813L     presence  of  the  enormous  mass  of  French  cavalry  which 
lay  in  their  front,  concealed  by  the  mist.     The  better  to 
conceal  his  designs,  Murat  caused  Victor's  infantry  to 
occupy  the  nllage  of  Lobda^  in  their  front,  from  whence 
they  advanced  in  columns,  supported  by  a  formidable 
artillery,  as  if  for  a  direct  onset     Meanwhile,  when  the 
enemy's  attention  was  fully  occupied  with  this  attack, 
the  cavalry  turned  the  Austrian  extreme  left  flank,  and 
drew  up  almost  perpendicularly  to  their  line.     Suddenly, 
when  the  fire  was  warmest  in  front,  Murat's  horsemen, 
12,000  strong,  burst  through  the  mist,  and  enveloped 
Metzko's  division,  which  was  next.     Notwithstanding  the 
suddenness  of  the  onset,  the  Austrians  rapidly  threw 
themselves  into  square,  and  steadily  withstood  the  re- 
peated  charges  of  the  formidable    French    cuirassiers. 
Seeing  this,  Murat  ordered  a  squadron  of  lancers  to  form 
the  front  of  the  column  and  lead  the  charge.     The  lancers 
broke  down  the  line  of  infantry,  and  made  an  aperture 
through  which  the  cuirassiers,  rapidly  following,  poured 
iThiera.xTi.  iu  and  fiUed  the  square.     The  whole  division  was  either 
c«th.  225-  cut  down  or  made  prisoners.     A  brigade  of  the  division 
^/isT^  of  Maurice  Lichtenstein,  sent  up  to  their  support,  shared 
JJg!  jiii^' tl^e   same  fate.      In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole 
Ma^nf  V*  left  wing  of  the  Allies  was  broken,  30  guns  taken,  and 
153.      '    General  Metzko,  with  60  officers  and  above  10,000  pri- 
vates, were  made  prisoners.^ 

While  this  decisive  success  was  gained  on  the  French 
Morui*       left,  a  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  French  centre,  and 
Moieaa  in   sovcral  chargcs  of  cavalry  took  place  with  various  success, 
**"*"'   chiefly  intended  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
and  divert  them  from  the  real  point  of  attack.    The  Aus- 
trian batteries,  however,  placed  on  the  heights  of  Raeck- 
nitz  and  Scharnitz  in  a  concave  semicircle,  and  on  higher 
ground,  replied  with  advantage  to  the  French  fire,  and 
several  of  their  charges  of  horse  were  repulsed  with  great 
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gallantry  by  the  Russian  cavalry  of  the  Guard.     One  dis-    chap. 
charge,  howeyer,  from  a  battery  of  the  Guard  produced      ^ 
very  serious  consequences.     A  French  column,  supposed    iwa 
by  Jomini  to  be  a  part  of  the  Young  Guard,  but  in  reality 
one  of  St  Cjt's  divisions,  was  approaching,  and  an  attack 
was  expected.     The  rest  must  be  given  in  the  words  of 
an  eyewitness.      "The  Emperor    of  Russia,''  says  Sir 
George  Cathcart,  "in  conversation  with  Lord  Cathcart 
and  General  Moreau,  the  one  on  his  right,  the  other  on 
his  left,  was  riding  slowly  along  the  front  towards  the 
right,  where  this  intended  attack  seemed  likely  to  take 
place,  between   Raecknitz   and   Strehlen  ;    they  turned 
directly  to  the  front,  attracted  by  a  movement  of  Russian 
cavalry.     At  this  instant  a  cannon-shot  struck  Moreau, 
who  at  the  moment  might  have  been  half  a  horse's  length 
in  advance  of  the  Emperor,  on  the  right  leg,  and,  passing 
through  the  horse,  shattered  his  left  knee.     The  horse 
plunged  forwards  about  thirty  yards  and  fell  dead.     Mo- 
reau, though  suflFering  great  torture,  said  to  those  ^^^l>^j^' 
hastened  to  extricate  him  from  his  wounded  horse,  *  Tell  xvi.'su, 
the  Emperor  that  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  my  limbs  in  115.' 
his  service,  for  his  cause  is  just.' "  ^ 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  rode  at  once  to  the  spot  where 
Moreau  was  lying,  and  caused  the  Cossacks  of  his  guard  a  retre&t 
to  make  a  litter  for  his  removal  by  putting  their  pikes  ®"*^*^' 
through  some  cloaks.  He  was  then  carried  off,  suffering 
great  pain,  which  he  bore  with  heroic  constancy  for  some 
days,  when  he  expired,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  whole  army.  After  he  was  removed,  the  Emperor 
turned  his  horse  and  proceeded  at  a  slow  walk,  conversing 
with  Lord  Cathcart,  to  the  high  ground  to  the  right  of 
Strehlen,  to  superintend  an  attack  which  had  been  ordered 
by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  with  the  reserve,  on  Ney's  wing, 
which,  in  pressing  on  through  the  low  grounds  between 
the  Gross  Garten  and  the  Elbe,  had  exposed  its  flank. 
On  his  way  he  met  Jomini,  who  had  been  sent  with  the 
order  to  Barclay  a  short  time  before,  and  now  returned 
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CHAP,    with  his  answer.    Barclay  submitted  that  it  would  be  firuit- 
^      less,  and  even  inexpedient,  to  attempt  such  an  attack 
isia.     against  the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  under 
cover  of  the  buildings  and  works  of  Dresden ;  and  that 
if  he  brought  down  his  guns  to  support  the  attack,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire,  which  might  very  probably  be  the 
case,  h5  would  probably  lose  them,  from  the  extreme  wet- 
ness of  the  ground  rendering  it  next  to  impossible  to  draw 
them  off.     The  Emperor  saw  the  justice  of  this  opinion, 
which,  indeed,  soon  became  obvious  to  all ;  for  the  ram 
came  to  fall  with  such  violence  that  hostilities  were  in  a 
manner,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  suspended  on  both  sides. 
The  King  of  Prussia  soon  after  came  up  with  Schwartzen- 
berg,  the  latter  of  whom  communicated,  in  a  secret  con- 
ference, the  disaster  on  the  left,  which  was  the  more 
alarming  that  it  had  put  Murat  in  possession  of  the  Frey- 
berg  road  ;  while  Vandamme,  debouching  from  Koenig- 
stcin,  had  won  that  on  the  right  by  Pirna,  so  that  there 
2M^  L^i'  remained  to  the  army  only  the  centre  road  by  Dippol- 
I2i/Thitri,  diswaldo.     In  these  circumstances  retreat  had  become  a 
846.     *     matter  of  necessity  ;  and  it  was  wisely  and  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  Allied  sovereigns  and  generals.^ 

The  extraordinary  severity  of  the  rain,  which  hitherto 
DitMton     had  been  so  serious  a  disadvantage  to  the  Allies,  now 
JiJ2  Jfuh^"  proved  a  very  great  protection  to  them,  for,  coupled  with 
Jjjjj^^jl^  the  extreme  exhaustion  of  the  French  troops  fi^m  the 
fatigues  of  the  preceding  days,  it  rendered  pursuit  on  that 
day  impossible,  and  even  concealed  the  movement  from  the 
enemy.     But  for  this  circumstance  the  retreat  of  the  Allies 
by  a  single  road  practicable  for  carriages,  that  of  Dippoldis- 
walde,  with  a  few  mountain  paths  which  could  be  traversed 
only  by  horsemen  or  foot  soldiers,  would  have  been  dis- 
astrous in  the  extreme.     As  it  was,  the  confusion  soon 
became  very  great,  and  the  losses  heavy  in  proportion. 
The  carriages,  caissons,  waggons,  and  artillery  belonging 
the  army  were  little  short  of  10,000  in  number,  drawn 
by  above  30,000  horses,  besides  the  cavalry,  who  Mere 
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20,000  more,  and  how  to  get  this  enormous  multitude  of   chap. 
Tehicles  and  animals  over  the  mountains  by  a  single  road,      ^ 


with  a  powerful  enemy  thundering  in  pursuit,  seemed  a     I8i3. 
task  of  the  most  appalling  difficulty.     The  losses  during 
the  next  three  days,  especially  in  guns  and  materiel,  were 
Tery  considerable^  but  hardly  so  great  as  might  have  been 
expected,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  the 
extreme  fatigue  of  the  French  troops,  which  rendered  an 
active  pursuit  almost  impossible.     The  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  King  of  Prussia,  with  Lord  Cathcart  and  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  slept  the  first  night  at  Dippoldiswalde,  while 
Napoleon  returned  to  Dresden.   The  ill-fated  Moreau,  who 
had  both  his  legs  amputated,  was  borne  in  a  litter  on  men's 
shoulders  for  three  or  four  days,  when  death  put  a  period 
to  his  sufferings.     By  the  retreat  the  first  evening  the 
AUies  gained  a  march  upon  the  enemy,  which,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  a  great  advantage.     Next  day,  however, 
an  active  pursuit  was  commenced,  and  Murat's  cavalry, 
with  the  corps  of  Victor,  St  Cyr,  and  Marmont,  were 
ordered  to  the  front.    The  confusion  on  the  line  of  retreat 
by  Dippoldiswalde  and  Altenberg  soon  became  extreme  ;  ^^^^^ 
and  although  the  rearguard  made  a  gallant  resistance,  i'f- ^?^;li^» 
was  impossible  to  prevent  thirty  guns  and  seven  hundred  122;  Thiew, 
waggons  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  besides  m 
some  thousand  prisoners.^ 

The  extreme  pressure  and  confusion  on  the  Dippoldis- 
walde road,  which  soon  got  blocked  up  with  broken-down  orcmt  dii. 
guns,  dead  horses,  and  ruined  vehicles,  ere  long  taught  ^^JJJ^'th^ 
the  Allied  sovereigns  that  it  was  indispensable,  at  all  i^i' ^SST^' 
hazards,  to  open  up  other  lines  of  retreat.     That  by***"^ 
Pima  and   Peterswalde  was   already  seized   and  com- 
manded by  Vandamme,  who,  having  issued,  as  ahready 
mentioned,  during  the  battle  of  the  27th  from  Koenig- 
stein,   had   driven  Prince  Eugene   of  Wtirtemberg,   to 
whom  it  had  been  intrusted,  from  the  important  pass  by 
the  camp  of  Pima.     It  was  indispensable,  at  any  cost, 
to  reopen  this  important  defile,  and  the  duty  of  doing  so 
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CHAP,  was  intrusted  to  Count  Ostermann  Tolstoy  with  the  Rus- 
^      sian  Guards  ;  whUe  Barclay  de  Tolly,  with  the  main  body 

1813.  of  their  army  and  Kleist's  Prussians  was  to  follow  that 
road,  the  Austrians  were  to  retire  by  the  middle  road 
by  which  they  had  come,  by  Dippoldiswalde,  Alten- 
berg,  and  Zinwald  to  Toplitz,  and  Klenau's  men  were  to 
force  their  way  the  best  way  they  could  by  Freyberg  to 
Marienberg  and  the  great  road  from  Leipsic  to  Prague. 
Following  these  directions,  Barclay,  who  was  with  the 
head  of  the  Russian  column,  soon  came  in  sight,  on  the 
Peterswalde  road,  of  a  fearful  scene  of  confusion,  where  the 
retiring  baggage-waggons  and  guns  were  brought  to  a  stand 
by  Vandamme's  columns,  which  appeared  directly  in  their 
front.  Seeing  this,  and  knowing  that  every  instant  was 
precious,  he  took  upon  himself  to  order  his  Russians  to 
turn  by  a  cross  hill-road  to  the  right,  which  led  into  the 
central  chauss^e  by  Altenberg,  leaving  Prince  Eugene  of 
Wiirtemberg  to  retire  alone  by  the  Peterswalde  road.  The 
execution  of  this  order  by  Ostermann  brought  on  a  warm 
altercation  between  him  and  Prince  Eugene,  as  the  latter 
anticipated,  with  reason,  total  destruction  if  he  were  left 
alone  to  defile  by  Pirna,  having  Vandamme  either  on  his 
flank  or  rear  the  whole  way.  He  represented  that  if 
Vandamme  were  left  alone  he  would  march  straight  to 
Toplitz  and  block  up  the  retreat  of  the  whole  Allied  army. 
Yielding  assent  to  these  considerations,  which  were  obvi- 
ously well  founded,  Ostermann  Tolstoy,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  most  undaunted  personal  courage,  possessed  the 
rarer  gift  of  moral  resolution,  took  upon  himself  to  disre- 
gard Barclay's  orders  and  advance  along  with  his  gallant 
comrades  on  the  Peterswalde  road.  lie  wrote  to  Barclay 
explaining  the  reason  of  his  conduct,  which  he  was  well 
aware  induced  certain  dangers,  but  was  likely  to  shun 
others  still  more  formidable.  His  resolution  met  with 
deserved  success.  The  two  chiefs,  with  their  respective 
corps,  advanced  side  by  side.  Prince  Eugene  stormed 
and  occupied  in  force  the   Kohlberg,  a   lofty  eminence 
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overhanging  and  commanding  the  road  occupied  by  Van-    chap. 
damme's  men,  who  had  not  been  able,  owing  to  the  heavy       ^• 


rains  and  dreadful  state  of  the  roads,  to  bring  up  their     ^^^^ 
heavy  artillery.     Secured  by  this  success  on  their  flank, 
Ostermann,  with  the  Russian  Guards,  passed  on  and  got  s'^^sSY' 
through  the  perilous  strait,  keeping  the  road  to  Peters-  isT^JiJ*; 
walde  and  Toplitz.     These  movements  were  of  the  highest  ^'V  ^'^ 
importance,  and  deserve  to  be  carefully  studied,  for  they  gj  c^'^iV 
immediately  induced  events  of  the  utmost  moment,  which  i>?.'ii*.; 
commenced  the  long  series  of  calamities  that  led  to  the  250.  °* "' 
fall  of  Napoleon.^ 

The  French  Emperor  had  now  gained  a  very  great 
advantage  ;  so  great,  indeed,  as  to  have  wellnigh  com- Great  aa- 
pensated  all  his  disasters,  and  entirely  reinstated  hisThl^^^ed 
affairs.  Since  the  recommencement  of  hostilities,  he  had  fiiJiSadit- 
been  successful  in  every  operation  where  he  commanded  ofJhe^uSl 
in  person ;  had  repulsed  Blucher  with  serious  loss,  and 
defeated  the  Grand  Allied  Army,  with  the  loss  of  at 
least  40,000  men,  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  total 
loss  of  the  Allies  in  Bohemia,  including  those  cut  off  in 
the  battle  of  Culm  and  during  the  retreat,  was  little,  if 
at  all,  less  than  80,000.*  Their  vast  army,  still  120,000 
strong,  was  driven  to  a  disastrous  retreat,  attended  with 
the  most  serious  losses ;  prisoners  and  stragglers  by  the 
thousand,  were  daily  brought  in ;  guns  abandoned,  caissons 
blown  up,  and  baggage  captured  at  every  step.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  losses  of  the  French  in  these  encounters, 
taken  together,  had  not  exceeded  15,000  men  ;  and 
while  despair  and  recrimination  pervaded  the  Allied 
ranks,  the  prestige  of  victory,  the  confidence  of  success, 
had  passed  over  to  the  other  side.  "  Every  one,"  says 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  *'  endeavoured  to  divert  the  storm 
of  blame  from  himself,  and  no  one  would  own  the  project 

♦  Sir  R.  Wilson  makes  their  loss  still  greater.  " Sept.  20th— hast  night  we 
were  making  a  calculation  of  the  loss  of  the  Allied  army  which  formed  in 
Bohemia;  and  it  appears  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  36,000  Austrians,  40,000 
Ruasiaos,  and  very  near  30,000  Prussians  up  to  yesterday,  including  killed, 
woundod,  and  prisoners  of  all  descriptions.'* — Wilson's  Private  Diary,  ii.  136. 
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CHAP,    that  had  just  failed.     Much  of  the  diflBculty  arose  from 
^      the  perplexing  state  in  which  the  chief  commands  were 
1813.     held,  which  was  so  divided  between  the  Emperor  and 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  with 
whom  responsibility  really  rested.     The  latter  was  called 
upon  to  give  explanations  of  the  orders  he  had  given, 
when  he  should  have  been  forming  fresh  combinations. 
Only  half  his  plans,  with  those  of  the  Emperor,  who  was 
aided  by  Moreau  till  he  was  disabled  by  his  wounds,  were 
adopted  ;  and  where  they  were  so,  much  delay  always 
occurred  in  communicating  them  to  the  generals  in  com- 
mand of  the  armies  of  different  nations.     The  officers 
round  the  Emperor  depreciated  Prince  Schwartzenberg's 
abilities,  and  were  jealous  of  his  direction.     He  himself 
said  with  truth,  it  waa  no  easy  matter  to  command  an 
army  when  Emperors  and  Kings  were  at  headquarters. 
Responsibility   apparently   resided    nowhere.      No   one 
could  tell  why  the  whole  mortars  of  the  army  were  not 
brought  to  the  front  to  bombard  it  during  the  assault,  or 
how  the  troops  were  sent  forward  without  scaling-ladders 
1  Sir  chM.  to  enable  them  to  surmount  the  ramparts.     The  move- 
L^IJcirtie-  ments  beyond  the  passes,  and  the  attack  on  Dresden,  were 
^"fsi^^**  undertaken  against  the  advice  of  General  Moreau,  whose 
Etl^  heroism,  after  he  received  his  wound,  was  the  theme  of 
122;  v«ad.  universal  admiration.     From  the  general  complexion  of 
iV.8^7;   'affairs,   it   appeared  that  if  Buonaparte  persevered  in 
s-i^^!""*  making  propositions,  there  was  great  probability  they 
would  be  listened  to.*'  ^ 

Such  was  the   prosperous   situation  of  the   French 
^  Emperor's  affairs,  when  their  face  was  entirely  changed, 

and  he  was  precipitated  from  one  misfortune  to  another, 
which  at  length  drove  him  from  the  throne  of  Charle- 
magne to  the  rock  of  St  Helena.  They  all  originated  in 
his  own  faults,  and  the  undue  ascendancy  of  an  imperious 
and  overbearing  disposition. 

To  understand  how  this  came  about,  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that,  as  already  mentioned.  Napoleon's  plan  of  the 
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campaign  originally  was  to  accumulate  an  imposing  force    chap. 
of  130,000  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pirna,  where-       ^ 


>leoii  t 


with  to  strike  at  the  communications  of  the  Allies  with  ^^^^- 
their  base  of  operations  in  Bohemia^  while  St  Cyr,  with  Napoleon' 
25,000,  made  head  against  them  under  cover  of  the  Slt"^^^/^*" 
ramparts  and  palisades  of  Dresden.  When  the  advance 
of  the  Allies  in  great  force  to  Dresden  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  the  menaced  capi- 
tal, he  by  no  means  abandoned  his  favourite  project  of 
striking  at  the  enemy^s  communications — he  only  changed 
the  party  by  whom  the  blow  was  to  be  struck.  His  plan, 
a  very  obvious  and  reasonable  one,  now  was  to  intrust 
Vandamme  with  stopping  the  return  of  the  Allies,  and 
himself,  with  100,000  men,  to  assail  them  in  rear  when 
entangled  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains  and  over- 
whelmed with  an  enormous  and  unmanageable  mass  of 
artillery  and  baggage.  Before  setting  out  to  relieve 
Dresden,  he  sent  for  General  Haxo,  and  thus  addressed 
him  :  "  Vandamme  is  beyond  the  Elbe,  near  Pima ; 
he  will  find  himself  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  whose 
anxiety  to  get  possession  of  Dresden  is  evidently  extreme. 
My  design  was  to  have  followed  up  that  movement  by 
my  whole  army:  it  would  perhaps  have  been  the  most 
effectual  way  to  have  brought  matters  to  a  speedy  issue 
with  the  enemy ;  but  I  am  anxious  for  Dresden  —  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  sacrifice  that  town.  Some  hours 
must  elapse  before  I  can  reach  it ;  but  I  have  decided, 
not  without  regret,  to  change  my  plan,  and  to  march  to 
its  relief.  Vandamme  is  in  suflScient  strength  to  play  an 
important  part  in  that  general  movement,  and  inflict  an 
essential  injury  on  the  enemy.  Let  Mm  advance  from 
Pirna  to  Gieshiibel,  and  gain  the  heights  of  Peters- 
walde ;  let  him  maintain  himself  there,  occupy  all  the 
defiles,  and  from  that  impregnable  post  wait  the  issue  of 
events  before  Dresden.  To  him  is  destined  the  lot  of  .. 
receiving  the  sword  of  the  vanquished ;  ^  but  he  will  '269,  m 
require  sang  froid :  above  all,  he  must  not  be  imposed 
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centre,  pressed  the  rear  of  their  columns ;  and  Mortier,    chap. 
vith  the  Guard  on  tlie  left  road,  could  advance  unop-      ^• 


posed  to  Vandamme's  support.     They  might  thus  be  ex-     isia 
posed  to  almost  certain  ruin  when  attacked  in  rear  and 
bloclied  up  in  front,  while  entangled  with  many  thou- 
sand carriages  among  those  narrow  defiles  and  inhospi- 
table ridges.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  French  under 
Vandamroe  wrere  defeated  by  the  retiring  masses  of  the 
Allied  Grand  Army,  who  would  of  necessity  fight  with 
the  energy  of  despair  to  force  their  way  through,  a  still 
greater  catastrophe  might  be  apprehended  by  Napoleon, 
as  he  would  then  be  entirely  cut  off  from  the  Elbe,  and 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms  in  the  Bohemian  plains. 
Thus  both  parties  had  equal  motives  for  exertion  ;  both 
saw  clearly  the  vital  importance  of  the  contest ;  and  the 
meanest  soldier  in  the  ranks  was  as  strongly  impressed 
with  this  as  his  chief.     Vandamme  was  well  aware  of  the 
perils  with  which  his  mission  was  attended,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  resolution,  calm,  experienced,  and  gifted  with 
coup  dcril  in  danger  :  he  knew  that  the  Young  Guard  sgs^^sblT: 
was  close  in  his  rear  at  Pirna,  and,  never  doubting  that^*j°;"j^^^» 
he  would  be  supported  by  that  important  body,  he  ^^'dly  ^^j.^^j^  . 
set  out,  hoping  to  win  his  marshaFs  baton  under  the  walls  32s,  329. 
of  Culm.* 

In  the  race  to  Tiiplitz,  however,  the  Allied  generals 
outstripped  Vandamme.     He  did  not  receive  intelligence  Advanw  to 
of  the  result  of  the  battle  on  the  27th  till  mid-day  on  the  oxlroir 
28th,  and  it  was  too  late  then  to  occupy  the  pass  in  force,  t^hu!' 
or  do  more  than  seize  the  heights  overhanging  it  on  the  ^"s*  ^^' 
eastern  side,  from  whence,  as  already  mentioned,  he  was 
driycD  by  a  vigorous  effort  on  tlic  part  of  Prince  Eugene 
of  Wirtemberg,  supported  by  Ostermann  Tolstoy's  grena- 
diers.    Thus  the  pass  was  opened  in  time  to  let  the  Rus- 
sian general  get  through  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Top- 
Ktz.     But  his  force  was  considerably  reduced  by  that  rude 
enconnter,  and  still  more  by  the  extreme  fatigue  they  had 
undergone  during  the  preceding  week,  insomuch  that  they 
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P.    could  not  muster  above  14,000  sabres  and  bayonets  to 

oppose  Vandamme,  who,  with  nearly  triple  the  force,  was 

^     descending  the  mountains  to  make  himself  master  of  Top- 

litz.     No  sooner  did  his  approach,  with  a  force  thought 

to  be  overwhelming,  become  known  at  that  place,  where 

the  King  of  Prussia  and  whole  co7*ps  diplomatique  were 

assembled,  than  the   utmost  terror  seized  the  persons 

assembled,  with  the  exception  of  that  monarch  himself, 

J^   who  alone  preserved  liis  sang  froid.     The  corps  diplo- 

;      matique  all  took  to  flight,  hurrying  across  the  fields 

xVi.  towards  Deutsch  Geyserberg  and  Laun,  and  nothing  but 

25.   the  personal  presence  and  courage  of  the  King  preserved 

anything  like  order  in  the  rear  of  the  fighting  columns.^ 

Vandamme,  conceiving  he  had  only  a  beaten  army  to 
contend  with,  and  recollecting  the  words  of  Napoleon,  that 
tie  he  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  rabble 
^  of  fugitives,  descended  from  the  mountains,  deeming  him- 
self advancing  to  a  certain  victory.  He  soon  found  his 
mistake.  In  the  first  instance,  he  made  the  attack  with 
only  nine  battalions  on  the  Russian  left  wing,  which  was 
quickly  repulsed.  An  obstinate  action  now  ensued  along 
the  whole  line :  the  French  general  brought  up  Duver- 
net's  division,  which  restored  the  combat ;  the  villages  of 
Straden  and  Priesten  were  taken  and  retaken  several 
times,  but  the  latter  finally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.  The  weight  of  the  French  attack,  however, 
was  directed  against  the  Russian  left,  which  was  violently 
assailed  by  Vandamme  in  person  with  forces  three  times 
superior  to  those  to  whom  they  were  opposed.  The 
danger  was  extreme  to  the  Allies  ;  the  Grand  Army  was 
ruined  if  the  Eichswalde  pass  was  reached.*     But  Oster- 

*  '*  The  enemy  now  preBsed  Ostermann,  and,  having  occupied  the  village  of 
Kraupen,  menaced  seizure  of  the  embouchure  of  Eichswalde,  at  the  distance 
of  a  werst,  vehere  it  was  supposed  the  Prussian  corps,  &c.,  would  attempt  to 
break  out  Indeed  the  danger  seemed  imminent,  for  the  whole  army  still  re- 
mained fixed  in  the  mountains,  unable  to  move  from  the  breaking  down  of  car- 
riages and  other  impediments.  The  distance  from  Kraupen  to  their  embou- 
chure was  but  five  wersts,  and,  if  that  pass  was  gained,  ruin  was  inevitable  for 
above  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men." — Wilson's  Private  Diary ^  ii.  601. 
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mann  brought  up  the  three  noble  regiments  of  Russian    chap. 
Guards  —  the  Preobazinskj,  Bonnet  d'Or,  and  Simon-      ^ 
efsky ;  and  tliose  incomparable  troops  presented  a  barrier     ^^la. 
to  their  assailants  which  all  their  efforts  were  unable  to 
break.     In  vain   the  French  artillery  closing  to  within 
half-musket  shot,  made   huge  chasms  by  discharges  of 
grape  in  their  ranks  ;  steadily  the  veterans  closed  to  the 
centre  as  the  apertures  were  made,  and,  standing  astride 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades,  still  presented  an 
undaunted  front.     By  this  heroic  resistance  time  was 
gained  for  the  arrival  of  Count  Diebitch,  who  came  up 
with  the  grenadiers,  and  the   Grand-duke   Constantine 
with  some  cavalry  of  the  Russian  Guard.     By  their  aid 
this  formidable  attack  was  arrested ;   the  Russians  re- 
tained their  position  in  the  centre  ;    and,  late  in  the 
evening,  Vandamme,  finding  he  could  make  no  serious 
impression,  drew  off  to  the  position  from  which  he  had 
descended  in  the  forenoon  to  make  the  attack.     The 
conduct  of  the  Russian  Guard  on  this  occasion  never 
was  surpassed.     "  A  body  of  troops,''  says  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  "  consisting  of  about  8000,  held  in  check  during 
the  day  at  least  30,000  men.     As  to  the  dauntless  con- 
duct of  the  Russian  Imperial  Guard,  were  I  to  attempt 
to  describe  to  you  the  admiration  I  felt  at  witnessing 
their  reckless  bravery,  I  should  fail  for  words  to   ex- 
press it.     The  light  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  consisting  of 
the  Polish  and  dragoon  regiments,  charged  columns  of 
infantry,  regardless  of  every  disadvantage  or  rule  of  mo-sSwi^to 
dem  warfare.     If  the  troops  had  not  held  their  ground,  ^^^^g^p*; 
the  columns  of  the  army  and  the  artillery  retiring  to^?^.^ 
Altenbcrg  would  have  been  ruined.     The  admirable  con-«jj-8|o, 
duct  of  the  King  of  Prussia  on  this  occasion  was  the  theme",  si* ; 
of  universal  praise.     Ostermann's  corps  lost  3200  men  ;6W. 
the  cavalry  took  two  Standards  and  400  prisoners.''^ 

Had  Vandamme  been  his  own  master,  or  been  at  liberty 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  prudence,  he  would  have  retreated 
after  this  rude  shock,  and  rejoined  the  Young  Guard  at 
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cBAT.    Finn  before  anj  more  fonxiiviable  masses  of  the  retreat- 
^      ing  enemr  fell  upoa  kim.     Bet  the  imperious  commands 


15I3L     of  the  Emperor  left  Lim  no  altematire ;  he  was  compelled 
j,,^,^^;^     at  all  hajcards  to  posh  oa  to  Topliiz.     In  the  course  of  the 
^Ijjlj^  5**  nicrht  of  the  ilSth  he  recrireJ  a  fresh  order  fix)m  Berthier, 
^^^J^*'     brought  to  him  bv  an  officer  of  the  Swiss  etat-major, 
Ai^.  an     enjoining  him  to  piLsh  on  without  delay  to  Tiiplitz.     On 
his  arrii\il  thci\'  he  was  to  open  a  sealed  letter  deliyered 
to  him«  which  he  was  aware  contained  his  brevet  as  field- 
iiiar>haL    Thus  impelled  alike  bj  authority  and  ambition, 
Vaudamme  made  preparations  for  renewing  the  conflict 
with  his  whole  forws  on  the  following  daj.     Knowing 
that  the  Young  Guard.  3i\000  strong,  was  in  his  rear  at 
Krua.  he  never  doubced  he  would  be  supported,  and, 
notwithstauiUng  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  enemy, 
anticipated  a  glorious  victory,  which  would  complete  the 
dcfiiitruction  of  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  Allies.     On 
their  side,  however,  the  Russians  and  Prussians  made 
good  use  of  their  time.     In  the  course  of  the  night  the 
King  of  IVissia*  w1k\  from  his  headquarters,  which  he 
had  never  moveil.  at  Topliti«  had  virtually  obtained  the 
cinumand  in  that  quarter,  sent  information  to  Kleist,  who 
was  still  in  the  mountains  near  Ebersdorf,  of  what  had 
occurnnl  and  urgeil  him  to  use  the  utmost  efforts  to  gain 
tho  hill  and  defile  of  XoUendorf,  through  which  the  road 
to  IMnia  ran.  while  the  enemy  was  engaged  in  front  with 
tho  Allies,  who  were  under  the  immediate  command  of 
lian'lay  do  Tolly,     Orders  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
that  general  and  Ostermann  to  make  good  their  ground 
at  all  haxanls  at  CxUni,  assuring  them  that  they  should  be 
strongly  supported  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  both  the 
I  c^H,  v«T»  ^^^f^***^v  ^^^^  cavalry  of  the  Guard.     Thus  the  two  armies 
•ftjij  nuwl  ^vore  strangi^ly  interlaced  on  tho  same  road  ;  desperate 
•WiJivm,  blows  iHMiId  not  fail  to  be  interchanged  on  the  following 
fcl^ulJuvday;  and  victory  would  probably  remain  to  the  party 
llt^V^*  who  was  ablo  to  bring  up  the  largest  masses,  and  strike 
tho  hai^lost,  at  tho  decisive  time  and  place.^ 
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Vandamme^s  dispositions  were  soon  made.     He  took    chap. 
post  on  the  high  ground  in  front  of  Culm,  looking  towards      ^ 


Toplitz,  his  right  resting  on  the  mountains,  his  centre     ^si^t. 
crossing  the  great  road  to  Toplitz,  his  left  in  the  plain  Mea^<m 
extending  towards  the  hamlet  of  Karwitz.     On  the  side  |^^^^ 
of  the  Allies,  the  Austrian  division  under  Prince  Philip  ^«^ 
of  Hesse  Homburg,  with  the  whole  Allied  cavalry,  was 
on  the  right ;  the  Russians  under  Ostermann,  with  the 
grenadiers,  in  the  centre  and  left ;  the  Russian  Guards 
in  reserve,  supported  by  a  great  battery  of  100  guns. 
Count  Colloredo,  with    the    1st   Austrian    corps,   had 
orders  to  make  a  flank  movement  to   his  right,  and 
4;hen  to  turn  and  attack  the  enemy's  left.     Kleist,  with 
his  Prussians,  was  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  defile  of 
Nollendori^  directly  in  the  enemy's  rear.     The  forces  thus 
accumulated  were  now  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the 
enemy ;  they  amounted  to  fully  60,000  men,  while  the 
French  troops,  weakened  by  the  combats  and  fatigues 
of  the  preceding  days,  could  not  number  40,000.*     The 
Young  Guard,  by  Napoleon's   orders,   lay  inactive   at 
Pima,   twenty  niiles  in  the  rear ;    while   Vandamme, 
imprudently  thrust  forward  into  the  heart  of  the  Allied 
army,  was  combating  with  forces  nearly  double  his  own, 
in  circumstances  where  defeat,  from  his  line  of  retreat  i  Marm.  v. 
being  cut  ofl^,  was  utter  ruin.     To  make  the  faulty  dis-^^/g^^®"' 
positions  of  the  French  Emperor  complete,  he  committed  ,>\j,/ 4*52. 
what  Marmont  justly  calls  the  "  inconceivable  fault  of  not  {^"f-^f^^j; 
even  letting  Vandamme  know  that  he  had  recalled  his  238,  m 
Guard,  and  that  he  was  not  to  be  supported."  ^  t 

*  "  Lee  Alli^  supposaient  h  Vandamme  tout  au  pIuB  80,000  hommes,  tandis 
qu'il  eo  avait  40,000  sous  la  mam.**— Thiers,  xtI.  842. 

t  **  Ayant  revu  la  nouvelle  de  I'^hec  eprouvfi  par  le  Mar^chal  Oudinot 
devant  Berlin  et  dcs  rcTers  du  Mar^chal  Maodonald  sur  le  Katzbach,  Napoleon 
r^solut  de  rester,  de  rapeller  sa  Garde,  et  il  eut  le  tort  incroyable  de  ne  pas  f aire 
prevenir  Vandamme.  On  a  dit  qu'il  s'^tait  mis  en  route,  et  que  se  trouvant  tout 
ii  coup  indisposd  il  avait  r^trogradd  Ce  fait  est  inexact;  et  le  Q^ntfral  Qersdoi-ff, 
g^n^ral  Saxon,  m'a  declare  formellement  qui  n'ayant  pas  quittd  un  moment  le 
palais  pendant  le  28  et  29,  il  ayait  la  certitude  absolue  que  Napoleon  n'^tait 
pas  sorti  ces  jours  Ik  de  Dresde.  La  Garde  seule  s'^tait  mis  en  mouTement,  et 
il  la  rappella  ainsi  que  je  yiens  de  dire.     Vandamme  se  trouya  done  seule  et 
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CHAP.        The  result  of  the  battle,  fought  under  such  circum- 
^      stances,  could  not  be  doubtful ;  important,  indeed  deci- 


1813.     sive  of  the  campaign,  as  the  success  gained  proved,  it  was 
Total  difeat  l^ss  glorious  to  the  Allied  arms  than  the  heroic  resistance 
French,      ^f  t^^  Russian  Guards  and  gi-enadiers,  to  forces  double 
their  own  on  the  preceding  day.    The  French  left,  charged 
in  flank  by  the  Russian  cavalry  whilst  engaged  in  front  by 
Colloredo's  Austrians,  fell  into  disorder,  and  was  cast  back 
upon  the  centre  in  front  of  Culm.     The  Austrians,  in  ad- 
mirable order,  advanced  steadily  through  the  French  line, 
at  right  angles  to  its  front ;  and  Vandamme  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  stop  their  progress  by  a  fresh  brigade  which 
he  brought  up,  but  which  was  overthrown  in  its  turn.- 
At   the   same   time,   the  Russians  were  gradually  but 
steadily  gaining  ground  on  the  right,  over  their  adver- 
saries posted  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  had 
taken  three  guns.     Nothing,  however,  was  as  yet  decided, 
when  at  ten  o'clock  a  rolling  of  carriages  was  heard  on  the 
heights  behind,  on  the  road  to  Pima,  followed  by  the  dis- 
charges of  tirailleurs  on  either  side  of  the  steep  declivity 
by  which  the  road  passed.    The  French  soldiers,  believing 
it  was  the  Young  Guard  under  Mortier  coming  up  to  their 
support,  prepared  to  resume  the  ofifeusive,  and  hoped  yet 
to  accomplish  their  mission  by  wresting  Toplitz  from  the 
Allies.   The  latter  were  proportionally  depressed,  for  they 
did  not  venture  to  hope  it  could  be  friends  coming  in  this 
way,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  French ;  and  the  impression 
was  universal  that  it  was  fresh  troops  arriving,  who  would 
wrest  from  them  a  triumph  otherwise  within  their  grasp. 
>Tiu«rt.xvi."  Vain  illusion  !  terrible  awakening ! ''  says  Theirs.    Van- 
JJ^^iai^  damme  hastened  to  the  rear,  never  doubting  he  was  to  meet 
^.'g^J^  the  Young  Guard,  and  on  a  nearer  approach  he  saw  the 
J|jjj™j5     Allied  uniforms  !^     It  was  Kleist,  with  18,000  Prussians, 
ae,  nr.    who,  having  been  informed  by  the  King  of  Prussia  of  what 
was  going  forward  at  Culm,  and  directed  to  operate  against 

BEDB  appui  dans  la  plaine  de  Culm.     Vaiuqucur  le  29,  il  fut  accabM  le  30  par 
les  forces  immen«eB  que  se  jeteront  sur  luL" — Marmokt,  ▼.  165. 
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the  French  flank,  had  left  the  chanss^e  of  Altenberg,  along    chap. 


X. 


which  he  was  retiring,  followed  by  St  Cjr,  and  taken  the 
bold  resolution  of  crossing  by  mountain-paths  to  the     isia. 
Peterswalde  road,  which  he  reached  just  in  time  to  ap- 
pear on  the  rear  of  Vandamme  in  the  very  heat  of  the 
action. 

Vandamme's  case  was  desperate,  but  the  stout  sol- 
dier  neither  lost  his  presence  of  mind  nor  gave  up  hope.  TouidBfoifct 
Having  consulted  with  General  Haxo,  he  arrived  atLn^. 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  form  his  troops  into  a  solid  mass,  and,  at  all  hazards, 
force  his  way  through  Kleist's  columns.  To  eflfect  this 
desperate  assault,  he  drew  back  his  two  best  brigades, 
Qayot  and  Reuss,  which  had  been  advanced  to  the  front, 
and,  forming  them  in  close  column,  gave  them  orders  to 
charge  up  the  pass,  right  through  the  Prussians.  Du- 
nesme's  brigade  was  charged  on  the  left  with  the  onerous 
duty  of  restraining  CoUoredo  and  Knoring's  dragoons  ; 
while  in  the  centre,  on  the  heights  of  Culm,  a  large  battery 
was  placed,  supported  by  the  brigade  Doucet,  with  in- 
structions to  fire  with  the  utmost  vigour  on  the  Rus- 
sians under  Milaradowitch,  who  were  opposed  to  them, 
and  when  they  could  resist  no  longer,  to  abandon  their 
guns  to  their  fate.  But  all  these  eflbrts  were  unavailing. 
"  Schwartzenberg,''  says  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  "  intrusted 
Barclay  de  Tolly  with  the  principal  direction  of  the 
attack,  and  he  had  6000  grenadiers  of  the  Russians, 
2000  infantry,  and  4000  cavalry,  with  12,000  Austrians 
led  by  CoUoredo,  under  his  command.  On  all  sides  the 
attack  was  commenced  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The 
enem/s  line  was  turned  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the 
Austrians  under  Count  CoUoredo,  the  cavalry  charging 
repeatedly  ;  while  upon  the  other  flank.  General  Milara- 
dowitch, with  the  Russian  Imperial  Guard,  hussars,  and 
grenadiers,  forced  successively  every  position  which  the 
enemy  attempted  to  defend.  Upon  this  point  above  40 
pieces  of  artUlery,  60  tumbrils,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
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CHAP,    baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.    Completely 
^-      beaten  in  the  front  of  the  position,  and  intercepted  in  the 


1813.     rear  by  General  Kleist,  nothing  was  left  to  the  enemy  but  a 
Stewi^to  desperate  and  precipitate  dispersion.  Five  hundred  French 
w  "h^fite  *t  ^^^®  dashed  through  the  Prussian  laudwehr  up  the  pass, 
tsJ?t^'-     ^^d  actually  took  possession,  for  a  few  minutes,  of  the  whole 
xvi.'W,   'of  Kleist's  artillery,  but  it  was  immediately  recovered  by 
ii.  sis,  317.  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  cavalry.''  ^ 
While  this  great  success  was  being  achieved  in  the 
ixsroerite    plain  iu  frout  of  Culm,  a  still  more  decisive  advantage 
S^  p^'^n  ^^  gained  in  the  pass  in  rear.     The  Prussians,  seeing 
"*'•         the  French  advancing  in  good  order,  and  with  a  firm 
countenance  against  them,  and  knowing  that  St  Cyr  and 
Marmont  were  on   their  trace,  and  the  Young  Guard 
directly  in  their  rear  on  the  road  to  Pirna^  deemed  them- 
selves surrounded  and  cut  off,  and  saw  no  chance   of 
safety  but  in  cutting  their  way  right  through  the  middle 
of  Vandamme's  corps,  and  so  regaining  the  road  to  Toplitz, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     With  more  reason  Van- 
damme's  men  deemed  themselves  cut  off,  and  saw  no 
chance  of  escape  but  in  cutting  their  way  up  the  pass 
through  Kleist's   men.     Thus   the  two  armies,  equally 
desperate,   and   alike  determined  to  brave  all  hazards 
rather  than  surrender,  were  precipitated  on  each  other  in 
wild  confusion  in  the  ravine  ;  the  Prussians  tumultuously 
pouring  down,  the  French  as  wildly  striving  up.     The 
defile  was  so  narrow  that  there  was  no  room  to  pass  each 
other,  and  the  hostile  columns  fairly  met,  breast  to  breast, 
knee  to  knee,  each  striving  with  desperate  resolution  to 
force  the  way  through  the  other.     A  scene  of  matchless 
horror  ensued  in  the  gorge.     Shut  in  between  its  rug- 
ged banks,  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  two  sides,  alike 
brave  and  desperate,  strove  to  force  their  way  through 
each  other  s  throng.     In  the  tumult  Kleist  was  seized  by 
the  French,  but  speedily  delivered ;  Vandamme  was  made 
prisoner,  and   finally  retained  by  the    Prussians.     The 
broken  fragments  of  his  force  which  finally  emerged  from 
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this  military  chaos,  threw  away  their  arms  and  dispersed,    chap. 
making  the  best  of  their  way  through  the  woods  and       ^* 


over  the  hills  to  Peterswalde,  where  they  found  shelter     i^ia. 
under  coYcr  of  St  Cyr's  corps.     But  they  arrived  in  a 
state  of  utter  disorganisation.*     Twelve  thousand  men  in 
woeful  plight,  and  without  their  arms,  escaped  in  this 
manner ;    7000,  with  Vandamme  himself  and  General 
Haxo,  with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  eagles,  and 
300  ammunition-waggons,  were  taken.     The  total  loss  of  ThiJ^B,  xvi/ 
the  French  in  the  two  days  exceeded  20,000  men,  while  It  c^f  iV. 
that  of  the  AUies  was  under  5000,  of  whom  3200  feUg^.J^^^ 
under  Ostermann  on  the  first  day.    The  remains  of  Van- ^^  j  J^**^^ 
damme's  corps,  after  this  disaster,  numbering  little  above  cith.  m  * 
10,000  men,  were  placed  under  Count  Lobau's  orders.^ 

This  glorious  victory,  coming  as  it  did  at  the  very      ^^ 
time  when  decisive  successes,  as  will  immediately  appear.  Great  moral 
were  gained   in   other  quarters,  universally  raised   the  victory, 
spirits  of  both  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Allied 
armies,  and  had  a  most  powerful  effect  on  the  future 
issue  of  the  war.     "  It  has  amply  compensated,"  says  Sir 
Charles  Stewart,  "  the  failure  before  Dresden,  and,  with 
Bluchers  brilliant  victory  on  the  Katzbach,  renewed  all 
the  former  enthusiastic  hopes  of  .the  Allied  armies.'^   Nor 
was  its   success   less   conspicuous  in  restoring   concord 
among  them,   and    removing  those   heartburnings   and 
jealousies  which  were  beginning  to  spring  up  after  the 
disaster  before  Dresden.     The  Prince  Regent  of  England 
now  sent  the  order  of  the  Garter  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  as  a  mark  of  his  high  esteem  and  regard ;  it  was 
conveyed  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  by  Sir  T.  Tyrwitt,  who 
suffered  not  a  little  difficulty  in  reaching  him,  through 
the  execrable  roads  and  marching  columns  in  the  moun-'^^^^^^s. 
tains.'     At  the  same  time  the  Emperor  of  Austria  con- 

*  **  Generals  Philippon  and  DoTemet  are  employed  in  rallying  what  remains 
of  their  troops;  their  number,  I  think,  exceeds  10,000.  We  are  furnishing 
them  with  cartridges  and  cannon ;  indeed,  we  would  put  them  in  a  respectable 
lituatioD,  if  we  could  only  keep  up  their  spirits.'* — St  Cyb  to  Berthibb,  81<( 
Avgutt  1813 ;  St  Cyb,  Iy.  389. 
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CHAP,    ferred  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa  ou  the  Emperor  of 
^'      Russia  and  King  of  Prussia. 


1813.         Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who,  as  usual,  was  in  the  front  in 
Wound  and  this  battle  on  the  second  day,  with  CoUoredo's  corps, 
st^c^'wL  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  the  bursting  of 
Stewart.      ^  gj^^^  ^^^[y  m  the  actiou.     He  continued  in  the  field, 
however,  till  the  victory  was  secured  in  the  evening, 
when  he  was  conveyed  to  his  tent,  fainting  from  loss 
of  blood.     lie  had  been  also  in  the  whole  battle  on  the 
preceding  day,  alongside  of  Ostermann,  when  with  the 
Russian   Guards  he  made  so  glorious  a  stand  against 
the  forces,  then  three  times  superior,  of  the  enemy.     His 
gallantry  on  both  occasions  had  been  so  conspicuous,  and 
the  services  he  rendered  so  important,  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  soon  after,  as  a  special  mark  of  admiration  and 
esteem,  sent  him  the  decoration  of  the  fourth  class  of 
the  order  of  St  George  of  Russia,  which  was  conferred 
only  for  distinguished  services  in  the  field.     It  was  ac- 
companied by  an  autograph  letter  of  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
expressed  with  aU  the  grace  and  felicity  for  which  he 
was  conspicuous,  such  as  few  British  subjects  have  ever 
1  ^*.^  lJ'  d'  ^^^®^^®^>  ^nd  which  is  justly  preserved  with  pride  among 
128.*       *  the  many  honourable  trophies  in  the  archives  of  the 
Londonderry  family.^  ^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  August,  fraught  with  these 

*  "  ToPUTZ,  27  Septembre  1813. 

"  M.  LB  G^N^RAL  Stewart,— J'ai  6t^  t6moin  comme  toute  rarm<5e  du  zMe 
indefatigable  que  vous  avez  d6pIoy^  dana  cette  campagne,  oh,  toujours  prteent 
aux  champ  d'honueur,  vous  tous  6 tea  fait  remarquer  dans  lea  endroits  lea 
pins  exposes  par  le  sang  f roid  et  la  plus  belle  valeur. 

"  II  est  de  mon  devoirs  d'honorer  d'aussi  brillantes  quality,  et  je  crois  vous 
donner  une  preuve  de  la  justice  que  je  leur  rends  en  vous  envoyant  les 
marques  de  Tordre  de  St  Qeorgo  de  la  quatri^me  classe.  Vous  savez  qu'elles 
ne  s'accordent  quli  la  vertu  militaire.  EUes  vous  rappeleront  lo  memorable 
joor  de  Culm  oH  votre  sang  a  could,  et  tous  les  braves  qui  y  ont  combattus 
vous  verront  avec  plaisir  porter  une  decoration  qui  rappellera  que  vous  avez 
partagd  et  leurs  gloires  et  leurs  dangers. 

^  Recevez  avec  ccs  t6moignages  particuliers  de  mon  estime  I'assurance  de 
mes  sentimens. — Alexandre." 

The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  Frances  Anne,  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry. 
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disastrous  consequences  to  Napoleon,  he  was  engaged  in    chap. 
studying  the  map  at  Dresden,  and  anticipating  the  bril-       ^* 


hant  accounts  he  every  hour  expected  to  receive  from     isia. 
Vandamme  in  regard  to  his  operations  in  the  rear  of  the  Receipt  of 
Allied  army.     "  At  this  moment,''  said  he  to  Berthier,  ^^^;,^ 
"Marmont  and  St  Cyr  must  have  driven  the  Austrian  l»y  ^'»p<>- 

•^  leon. 

rearguard  on  Toplitz :  they  will  there  receive  the  last 
ransom  of  the  enemy.  We  cannot  be  long  of  receiving 
news  of  Vandamme,  and  we  shall  then  learn  what  advan- 
tages he  has  derived  from  his  fine  position.  It  is  by  him 
that  we  shall  finish  in  that  quarter.  I  will  leave  there 
some  corps  of  observation,  and  recall  the  rest  to  head- 
quarters ;  and  I  calculate  that,  after  the  disasters  expe- 
rienced at  Dresden,  it  will  take  at  least  three  weeks  for 
the  army  of  Schwartzenberg  to  reorganise  itself,  and  again 
take  the  field.  It  will  not  require  so  much  time  to  execute 
my  projected  movement  on  Berlin.''  Such  were  Napo- 
leon s  views  on  the  morning  of  a  day  big  with  his  fate 
and  that  of  the  world.  In  the  afternoon  disastrous  news 
began  to  circulate,  at  first  in  whispers,  then  more  openly, 
as  to  a  great  misfortune  which  had  occurred  beyond  the 
mountains.  It  was  even  said  that  Vandamme's  corps  had 
been  destroyed.  Soon  the  arrival  of  General  Corbincau 
confirmed  the  intelligence,  and  from  him  Napoleon  re- 
ceived authentic  details  of  the  action,  and  learned  that  the 
Allied  sovereigns,  so  far  from  returning  to  Prague  dejected 
and  defeated,  would  make  their  entry  bearing  with  them 
the  trophies  of  victory.  The  Emperor  received  the  intel- 
ligence calmly ;  and  turning  to  Berthier,  said,  "  To  a  flying 
enemy  you  must  either  ofier  a  bridge  of  gold  or  oppose  a 
barrier  of  steel ;  Vandamme,  it  would  appear,  could  not 
oppose  that  barrier  of  steel.  Can  we  have  written  any- 
thing which  inspired  him  with  that  fatal  idea  of  descend-  320**82".' 
ing  into  Bohemia?     Fain,  look  over  the  order-book."^ 

"  No  one,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  "  ever  rose  from  an  ordi- 
nary situation  in  life  to  high  destinies,  without  great  and 
commanding  qualities  in  his  mind  being  blended  with 
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CHAP,    meannesses  which  would  be  inconceivable  in  private  life." 
^      Napoleon  was  a  remarkable  example  of  this  singular  but 


1813.  just  observation.  He  made  it  an  invariable  rule  never  to 
NapJiWi  ^D^it  he  had  judged  wrong  in  anything,  and,  with  what- 
^•^^J^ever  injustice,  to  lay  the  blame  of  every  disaster  which 
danwae  for  Qccurrcd  ou  othcrs  rather  than  bear  any  part  of  it  him- 

ditobedience       i/.tti  t  t  ^       n 

of  orden.  Self.  Understandmg,  according  to  the  first  account,  that 
Vandamme  was  killed,  he  immediately  began  laying  the 
whole  blame  on  that  ill-fated  officer.  He  positively 
maintained,  verbally  as  well  as  m  writing,  that  he  had 
given  him  positive  orders  to  intrench  himself  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  and  not  engulf  himself  at  their 
feet.*  This  was  entirely  false ;  so  far  from  having  given 
Vandamme  any  such  order,  he  had  enjoined  upon  him 
directly  the  reverse — namely,  to  march  direct  on  Toplitz, 
at  their  feet,  where  he  would  cover  himself  with  glory,  and 
find  his  marshal's  baton. t  Nay,  on  the  very  day  on  which 
the  disaster  occurred,  Napoleon,  so  far  from  being  igno- 
rant of  what  Vandamme  was  doing,  had  written  to  St  Cyr 
a  letter,  in  which  he  recounted  with  satisfaction  the  suc- 
cesses gained  by  Vandamme  the  day  before  in  the  plain 
close  to  Cvlm  over  Ostermann.J  Napoleon's  attempt,  there- 

*  "  This  unhappy  Vandamme,  who  seems  to  have  been  killed,  had  not  left  a 
single  sentinel  upon  the  mountains,  nor  a  reserve  in  any  quarter ;  he  engulfed 
himself  in  a  hollow,  without  feeling  hia  way  in  any  manner.  If  he  had  only 
left  four  battalions  and  four  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  heights  in  rear,  this  dis- 
aster would  not  have  occurred.  I  had  given  him  positive  orders  to  intrench 
himself  on  the  heights,  and  encamp  his  corps  there,  and  send  down  into  Bohe- 
mia nothing  but  parties  to  disquiet  the  enemy  and  obtain  news." — Kapolbon 
to  St  Ctb,  September*  1, 1813;  St  Cyb,  iv.  392. 

t  "  March  direct  to  Toplitz ;  you  will  cover  yourself  with  glory.  Do  not  let 
yourself  be  imposed  on  by  a  rabble  of  fugitives.'* — Berthier  to  Vandamme, 
Augutt  29,  1818.  *' Aujourd'hui  29,  k  six  heures  du  matin,  le  Gtfn^ral  Van- 
damme a  attaqu^  le  Prince  de  Wlirtemberg  pr^  de  Hollendorf ;  il  lui  a  fait 
1500  prisonniers,  pris  quatre  pi^es  de  canon,  et  Ta  mdnd  battant;  c'^taient 
toui  Ruuet,  Le  G^n^ral  Vandamme  marchait  sur  Toplitz  avec  tout  son  corps. 
Le  Q^n^ral  Prince  de  Reuss,  qui  commandait  une  de  nos  brigades,  a  ^t^  tud. 
Je  vous  ^cria  cela  pour  votre  gouveme.  Le  G^n^ral  Vandamme  me  mande 
que  r^pouvante  est  dans  toute  I'arm^e  Russe."— Napoleon  au  Roi  de  Naples 
29  AoAt  1813;  Thiers,  xvi.  356,  357.  ' 

$  "  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  6th  from  Reinhard  Grimme,  in  which 
you  describe  your  position  behind  the  6th  corps  [Marmont's].  The  intention 
of  his  M^esty  is  that  you  support  the  6th  corps ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  you 
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fore,  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  disaster  on  a  brave  soldier    chap. 
whom  he  imagined  to  be  dead,  is  founded  on  an  entire       ^ 
fabrication ;  but  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth  and     isis. 
justice,  his  letters  remain  to  convict  him  of  a  far  more 
serious  offence  than  a  military  error — viz.,  the  coining  a 
deliberate  falsehood  to  relieve  himself,  by  charging  a  mis- 
fortune of  his  own  creation  on  the  head  of  a  gallant  lieu- 
tenant, forced  to  incur  it,  whom  he  believed  at  the  time 
to  be  no  more.* 

In  truth,  this  military  error  was  one  of  the  gravest  kind, 
and  was  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  effect  on  his  Great  c^r 
future  fortunes.  He  sent  Vandamme  forward  with  a  force  JSwi^Sri^ 
which  did  not  exceed,  at  the  very  utmost,  40,000  men.  Napoleon, 
directly  into  the  rear  of  the  Allied  army,  100,000  strong, 
who  were  forced  to  fall  upon  him  with  the  energy  of  despair 
in  order  to  effect  their  retreat  into  Bohemia.  He  did  this, 
too,  when  he  had  the  Young  Guard,  30,000  strong,  only 
nine  leagues  in  the  rear,  which  he  halted  when  within 
reach  of  decisive  success,  and  allowed  to  remain  inactive 
at  Pima.  Even  worse  than  this,  he  had  committed  what 
Marmont  justly  calls  the  "  inconceivable  fauU"  of  not 
having  informed  Vandamme  that  the  Young  Guard  had 
been  halted,  and  still  leaving  him  under  orders  to  advance 
alone  and  unsupported  to  Toplitz.  Napoleon  himself  ad- 
mitted, contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  to  St  Cyr  a  few  days 

should  select  for  that  purpose  a  road  to  the  left,  between  the  Duke  of  Ragusa 
and  the  corps  of  General  Vandamme,  who  has  obtained  great  successes  over 
the  enemy,  and  made  2000  prisoners." — Berthier  to  St  Ctr,  August  80, 1818 ; 
St  Ctr,  iv.  888. 

*  "  On  ne  savait  pas  ce  qu'^taient  devenus  Haxo  et  Vandamme  :  on  allait 
jusqulk  les  croire  morts  Tune  et  I'autre.  Le  secretaire  du  Q^n^ral  Vandamme 
ajant  reparu,  Napol^n  fit  saisir  les  papiers  du  Q^n^ral  pour  en  extraire  sa 
oorrespondance  militaire,  et  enlevtr  la  prevve  des  ordres  tnvoyis  d  cet  infor- 
tuni.  Napoleon  eut  mdme  la  faiblesse  de  nier  Tordre  donn^  de  s'avancer  sur 
Toplitz,  et  sans  toutefois  accabler  Vandamme,  en  le  plaigoant  au  contraire,  il 
fcririt  k  tons  les  chefs  de  corps  que  ce  gdn^ral  avait  re9u  pour  instruction  de 
s'arrdter  sur  les  hauteurs  de  Culm,  mais  qu'entrain^  par  trop  d'ardeur,  il  s^^tait 
engage  en  plaine,  et  s'^tait  perdu  par  exc^  de  zele.  Le  r^cit  authentique  que 
nous  avons  pr^sente  prouTe  la  faussetd  de  ces  assertions,  imagin^es  pour  con- 
■errer  a  Napoleon  une  autorite  sur  les  esprits,  dont  il  avait  en  ce  moment  be- 
■oin  plus  que  jamais."— Thiers,  xvl  400,  401. 
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CHAP,    after,  that  he  had  committed  a  great  fault,  and  missed  the 


opportunity  of  striking  a  decisive  blow,  bj  halting  the  Young 
1813.  Guard  at  Pima  on  the  28th.*  Had  he  not  done  so,  that 
formidable  body  of  veterans  would  have  come  on  the  field 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  battle  on  the  30th,  directly  in 
the  rear  of  the  Prussians,  and  the  fate  which  befell  Van- 
damme  would  have  been  that  of  Kleist  What  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  Allied  army,  if,  when  descending  in 
confusion  and  disorder  the  passes  of  the  Boehmerwald 
they  had  found  the  Yoimg  Guard  and  Vandamme,  70,000 
strong,  flushed  with  victory,  prepared  to  stop  their  progress 
in  front  of  Toplitz  1  Then  was  the  crisis  of  Napoleon's 
fortunes.  Disaster  great  and  irreparable  would  have  be- 
fallen the  Allied  armies,  and  the  consequent  disunion  of 
their  councils  would  have  led  to  a  peace  glorious  to  France, 
and  destructive  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.t 

In  truth,  the  error  committed  by  Napoleon  on  this  oc- 

*  *'  The  Emperor  admitted  to  me,  in  oonreraiiioD  on  the  Tth  September, 
that  if  he  had  not  halted  his  Guard  at  Pima  on  the  2Sth,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
followed  it  up  on  the  traces  of  Vandacime.  be  would  hare  found  a  great  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  a  blow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Topliiz.** — St  Ctr,  it.  137, 
13$. 

t  Three  of  the  ablest  military  historians  of  France,  who  were  aU  actirely 
encaised  in  theete  very  operations  concur  in  admitting  the  grare  fault  committed 
by  Napoleon.  St  Cyr  says  :  '*  On  the  :29ih.  in  the  erening.  the  Emperor  must 
hare  known  that  Vandamme  had  fought  the  whole  day.  not  only  against  Oster- 
mann,  but  the  forces  which  Barclay  had  brought  up  to  his  support  He  had, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  that  night  to  make  his  dispositions,  which  a  man  such 
as  he  could  easily  have  done  iu  an  hcnr;  and  if  he  had  cv^nceived  the  position 
of  Vandamme  hazardous,  as  unquestionably  it  was.  be  had  time  to  draw  his 
corps  back,  or  support  it  by  his  Guard.  The  latter  corps  could  hare  marched 
to  Nollendorf  or  Peterswalde  in  a  fewhour^:  that  is.  before  Kleist's  Prussians, 
who  were  encamped  on  the  night  of  the  ^^hh  at  Fiirstenwalde»  had  come  up." 
—St  Ct».  ir.  12l». 

Jomici  says :  "  Vandamme's  defeat  was  a  dcuKe  mTsfortune ;  for  it  was  to 
l«  ascribed  to  an  evident  oblivi^xn  of  the  first  princ:pk$  of  war,  which  prescribe 
the  pursuit  to  extremity  of  a  beaten  ettett;y.  XaptOeon  should  unquestionably 
bare  pursued,  d  Toxlraa^v.  the  defeated  arv.y  of  the  Allied  soTere:gn&  There 
was  the  vital  point  of  the  war :  all  the  rest  was  merely  secondary,  and  could 
have  been  repaired.  There  ab^^  wais  the  gneateet  chance  of  disorder  from  the 
number  of  chiefs  who  commanded  the  different  corps.  If  he  had  quitted  Pima 
to  fly  to  the  relief  of  If  aedooald.  route^l  on  the  Ka:iKtch.  the  proceedirc  would 
ba^  ben  al  k^utcaigible.  but  he  did  m>t  thet;  know  of  it:  and  his* return 
;  BO  Other  object  but  to  prepare  tbe  marcb  upon 
\  IraHi  of  hit  whole  career.    Independent  of  iti 
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casion  was  so  enormous,  and  so  much  at  Tariance  with  the    chap. 
usual  ability  and  foresight  of  his  military  operations,  that       ^• 


it  would  be  altogether  inconceivable  were  it  not  explained     i8i3. 
by  another  principle,  not  less  conspicuous  than  miHtary  sixmjune- 
talent  in  his  character,  which  was  an  overbearing  disposi-  ^"^nJ^Jf"*" 
tion  and  self-confidence  which  led  him  to  brook  no  delay,  oudinot  on 

J  .  ,  .  _  •'  'Berlin. 

and  venture  upon  everything  at  once.  In  pursuance  of  Aug.  20. 
this  strongly-marked  and  irresistible  propensity,  not  con- 
tent with  the  defeat  and  ruin  of  the  Allied  Grand  Army, 
which  was  in  a  manner  within  his  power,  he  resolved  on 
a  simultaneous  attack  on  Berlin.  He  thought  a  great 
impression  would  be  produced  in  Europe,  and  the  prestige 
of  his  power  eflfectually  restored,  if,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  himself  defeated  and  drove  back  the  Allied  Grand 
Army,  one  of  his  lieutenants  routed  the  army  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  damped  the  zeal  of  the  Prussians  by  the  cap- 
ture of  their  capital  in  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign. 
Impressed  with  these  ideas,  he  sent  the  most  positive  orders 
to  Oudinot,  who  commanded  the  army  destined  to  act 
against  Berlin,  to  commence  operations  the  moment  the 
armistice  expired;  and  it  was  to  clear  his  right  flank  from 
disquietude  while  this  important  blow  was  in  course  of 
being  stnick,  that  he  made  the  movement  in  person  against 

cutting  Bhort  the  fniita  of  victory,  it  became  the  principal  cause  of  Vandamme's 
defeat** — Jomini,  VU  dt  Napoleon,  iv.  403,  404. 

Manhal  Marmont  says :  *^  Kapol^n,  apr^  avoir  mis  en  route  sa  Qarde,  ^tait 
Tmt6  k  Dreade  incertain  sur  ce  qu'il  ferait  Ayant  re9u  les  nouvelles  de  T^chec 
^prouv^  par  Mar^chal  Oudinot  devant  Berlin  et  des  revers  du  Mar^chal  Mac- 
donald  sur  la  Katzbach,  11  resolut  do  roster,  de  rappeler  sa  Garde,  et  il  eut  le 
tort  incrojable  de  ne  pas  faire  pr^vcnir  VandamniC.  Si  la  Garde  eut  suivl 
Vaodamme,  Kleist,  pris  entre  St  Cyr  et  la  Garde,  mettait  bas  les  armes,  et 
Vandamme  eut  battu  le  80  les  divers  corps  qui  Tont  attaqud.  Mais  bien  plus 
■i  la  Oarde  cut  joint  Vandamme  le  29,  pendant  qu'il  ^tait  victorieux,  il  aurait 
po  ae  porter  en  avant,  et  se  trouver  ainsi  au  milieu  de  toutes  les  forces  enue- 
m'tea,  qui  ^taient  sans  organisation  et  dans  une  enti^re  confusion  par  suito  des 
dificolt^  de  la  retraite.  Toute  TartUlerie  marchait  isolement,  ses  troupes 
deaoendaieDt  par  d^tachements  en  suivant  tou:)  les  seutiers  praticable.  II  n'y 
atait  pM  le  29,  30,000  hommes  i  mettre  reguiidrement  en  bataille  dans  la 
plaioe  C^tait  on  de  ces  coups  de  fortune  comme  il  en  arrive  en  un  si^le 
de  gaerre.  Tout  le  materiel  aurait  4t6  pris,  et  tout  se  serait  diapers^.  Des 
rpprocbca  reciproquea  aiuraient  servi  h  tout  dissoudre  h  tout  ddsorganiser.  La 
forimie  en  a  ordonn^  autrement,  mais  le  seul  coupable  ct  le  veritable  auteur 
dt  U  catefrtropbe  c'est  Napolten."— Marmont,  v.  165, 167. 

VOL.   n.  D 
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CHAP.    Blucher,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  Allied  advance  upon 
^      Dresden.     But  in  directing  this  invasion  of  Prussia,  the 


1813.     French  Emperor  entirely  miscalculated  the  resistance  the 
invading  army  was  likely  to  experience  from  the  enthu- 
siastic spirit  and  patriotic  devotion  of  the  Prussian  people. 
He  reckoned  on  Bemadotte  having  only  85,000  men  under 
his  orders,  including  those  under  Walmoden,  watching 
Davoust  in  Hamburg,  which  would  have  left  him  not  more 
than  60,000  to  cover  Berlin.     But  instead  of  this,  the 
Crown  Prince   had  80,000  men   under  his   immediate 
command,  including  20,000  excellent  cavalry,  independent 
of  the  troops  observing  Hamburg  and  blockading  the 
>Thier8,xvi.  fortrcsscs  ou  the  Oder.      Oudinot  had  not  more  than 
^^Jtie'.  70,000  men  with  him  ;  and  although  a  large  part  of  the 
Official  Re-  j^]1{q^  {q^qq  ^as  laudwchr  and  new  levies,  which  could 
^^'ifi^*    hardly  be  reUed  on  under  a  heavy  fire,  yet  a  large  part  of 
>>.  406 ;      the  French  army  was  composed  of  conscripts  just  as  inex- 
M.  '         perienced,  and  by  no  means  equally  animated  by  patriotic 
or  enthusiastic  feeling.^ 

Bernadotte,  who  was  quite  sincere  with  the  Allies  up 
Battle  of  to  a  Certain  point — namely,  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the 
Beeren.  Frcuch  from  Germany,  though  with  as  little  interference 
Aug.  23.  ^f  ^YiQ  Swedish  troops  as  possible — took  his  measures  with 
great  judgment  to  resist  the  enemy  and  cover  the  Prussian 
capital.  On  the  1 7th  August,  in  expectation  of  an  imme- 
diate attack,  he  assembled  his  forces  at  Ruhlsdorf,  in 
front  of  Berlin,  in  a  good  position,  and  there  awaited 
the  attack  of  the  enemy.  The  concentration  of  so  large 
a  body  of  men,  however,  was  the  work  of  time ;  and  before 
it  was  completely  effected,  the  French  were  upon  him,  and 
gained  considerable  successes  in  the  outset.  But  every- 
thing was  soon  supplied  by  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  Prussians.  Oudinot,  who  directed  his  march  from 
Bavuth  by  Luckenwalde,  attacked  on  the  23d.  Bcrtrand, 
with  the  French  rifrht,  in  vain  assailed  Blankenfelde,  but 
Reynicr  with  their  centre  won  Gross  Beeren.  Bulow, 
however,  who  had  a  corps  of  nearly  30,000  men  under 
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his  orders,  without  waiting  for  orders  from  Bernadotte,    chap. 
of  whose  loyalty  he  had  strong  suspicions,  countermarched       ^- 
from  the  left  to  the  centre,  and  fell  on  Reynier,  whose     isia. 
18,000  men,  at  Gross  Beeren,  were  established  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Allied  line,  and  totally  defeated  him, 
with  the  loss  of  13  guns  and  2000  prisoners.      The 
arrival  of  Oudinot's   own   corps  from  the  French  left 
alone  averted   an   utter  rout.     The   total  loss  of  the 
French  in  this  battle  exceeded  10,000  men.*      After 
this  check,  which  taught  him  the  quality  of  the  troops 
with  which  he  had  to  deal,  Oudinot  drew  back,  under 
the   cannon  of  Wittenberg ;    and   this  induced  a  still  stewiS'"' 
greater  disaster,  for  10,000  Saxons  and  Bavarians  in  his^^j^^^^ 
army,  ill-affected  to  the  French  cause,  disbanded  and  fled  Jjjj^?^^* 
to  the  Elbe,  exclaiming  '*Sauve  qui  pent''     Great  part  of  Jhi^,  xvi. 
them  never  rejoined  their  colours,  but  entered  the  patriot  Bcmadotte'i 
ranks  of  Germany ;  and  the  whole  Saxon  prisoners  in  port" 
Berlin,  in  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  this  success,  enlisted  ^^^^'  *• 
in  the  same  ardent  bands.^ 

Thus  terminated  Napoleon's  boasted  march  to  Berlin, 
which  was  to  have  entirely  reinstated  his  affairs,  punished  Re»i  cauM 
Bernadotte  for  his  defection,  and  turned  the  patriotic  d[gJJi'J^f^*of 
songs  of  the  Prussians  into  lamentation  and  mourning.  ^**'**^ 
So  set  was  the  French  Emperor  upon  this  achievement, 
that  he  sacrificed  to  it  the  whole  fortunes  of  the  cam- 
paign.    The  first  question  which  he  asked  when  he  re- 
turned to  Dresden  on  the  26th  was,  "  Whether  there  was 
any  news  from  Berlin  V  and  it  was  for  the  same  object 
tliat  he  halted  the  Young  Guard  at  Pima  on  the  28th, 
and  returned  himself  to  Berlin,  when,  by  simply  moving  it 
on  in  support  of  Vandamme,  he  would  have  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  Allied  Grand  Army,  and  terminated  the  war  by 

*  "  Coe  douzaine  do  mille  homines  dtaient  les  una  morts  ou  blesses  sur  le 
champ  de  bataille  de  Gross  Beeren,  les  autres  dispei-sds  sur  les  routes  dans  un 

^tat  de  complete  d^bandade C'est  tout  au  plus  si  les  trols  corps 

d'snn^,  U  CATtlerie  da  Due  de  Padoue  comprise,  pr^ntaient  en  ligne  52,000 
L'jmmee,  aa  lieu  des  64,000,  quails  comptaient  h  la  reprise  des  hostilit(5s.'' — 
Thiers,  ztL  421,  422. 
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CHAP,  a  thunderbolt  like  Austerlitz  or  Friedland.  His  conduct 
^  in  not  doing  so,  and  thus  foregoing  the  greatest  opportunity 
1813.  of  his  life,  was  a  part  of  the  same  character  which  led  him 
to  engage  simultaneously  in  the  invasion  of  Andalusia 
and  Portugal  in  1810 — which  made  him  leave  Portugal 
to  attack  Valentia  when  Wellington  was  threatening  Leon 
in  1812,  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  Spain — and  to  in- 
vade Russia  when  the  devouring  cancer  of  the  Peninsular 
war  was  still  unhealed,  which  led  to  the  loss  of  the  French 
empire. 

While  these  important  events  were  in  progress  in  Bo- 
AdvftDCM  ofhemia  and  Prussia,  a  disaster  of  a  still  more  stunning 
Ar»iait       character  was  incurred  on  the  banks  of  the  Katzbach. 


■gMI 
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Napoleon  was  nowise  answerable  for  this  calamity,  for 
the  instructions  which  he  had  left  to  Marshal  Macdonald, 
when  he  left  the  army  to  go  to  Dresden,  were  of  the  most 
sensible  description.^  The  force  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Macdonald  amounted  to  75,000  men,  form- 
ing the  corps  of  that  marshal  himself,  Ney,  and  Lauriston, 
besides  12,000  men  under  Poniatowski,  stationed  in  com- 
munication with  him  at  Zittau,  on  the  Bohemian  frontier, 
to  guard  the  defile  by  that  place  into  Bohemia,  whither 
Napoleon  at  that  time  intended  to  turn  his  steps.  The 
Emperor  never  doubted  that  with  this  force  he  would  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  task  assigned  to  him,  which  was  to 
throw  back  Blucher  beyond  the  Jauer,  and  to  establish 
himself  in  strength  on  the  Bober,  between  Buntzlau  and 
Lowenberg,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  army  of 
Silesia  removed  from  Dresden,  and  prevent  it  from  mak- 
ing detachments  to  assail  Oudinot  in  his  movement  on 
Berlin.      Macdonald  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same 

*  They  were :  **  To  concentrate  bis  troops  and  march  towards  the  enemy, 
BO  as  to  be  in  a  situation  to  afford  aid  to  the  Grand  Army  in  its  operations 
against  Dresden  or  Bohemia;  but,  if  attacked  by  superior  forces,  to  retire  be- 
hind the  Queiss  and  hold  GSrlitz  ;  and  if  hard  pressed  when  the  Emperor  was 
fur  advanced  in  his  attack  by  Zittau  upon  Prague,  to  retire  to  the  intrenched 
otmp  around  Dresden  :  keeping  in  view  that  his  principal  object  should  be  to 
keep  up  his  communication  with  the  Emperor." — Napoleon's  Ingtructiont  to 
Macdonald,  Augutt  28, 1813 ;  Vaudoncourt,  i.  145. 
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opinion  as  to  his  strength  to  throw  back  tlie  enemy,  but    chap. 
in  so  doing  he  exposed  himself  unnecessarily  to  hazard.       ^• 


Instead  of  obeying  his  orders,  which  were  to  keep  his     1813. 
troops  as  much  as  possible  concentrated,  he  divided  them, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  marching  and  getting  sup- 
plies, into  jfve  columns^  which  advanced  on  parallel  roads 
over  a  front  twenty-four  miles  in  breadth,  stretching  from 
Schonau  to  Liegnitz.     The  centre  of  this  straggling  army, 
under  Macdonald  in  person,  advanced  by  the  Wuthende- 
Neisse  on  Weinberg ;  the  right,  under  Lauriston,  moved 
on  Hennersdorf,  with   Puthod's   division,   detached  by 
Schonau  and  the  foot  of  the  Bohemian  mountains ;  while 
the  left,  led  by  Souham,  in  the  absence  of  Ney,  who  had 
been  taken  with  him  by  the  Emperor  to  Dresden,  waSg™^^'^"- 
ordered  to  move  by  Liegnitz,  pass  the  Katzbach  there,  v«id.i.' 
and  fall  on  the  right  of  the  enemy ;  and  Sebastiani's  cavalry  iv.  i7S.4id. 
connected  Souham  with  the  centre. 

Blucher,  who  had  75,000  admirable  troops  well  in 
hand,  and  in  great  part  concentrated  in  front  of  Jauer,  Biuchw'! 
was  not  the  man  to  let  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  o^11d!^ce 
striking  a  decisive  blow  against  the  enemy  escape  him,^^^"^ 
and  fortune  singularly  favoured  his  designs.  No  sooner 
did  he  receive  information  that  the  Guards  and  cuiras- 
siers had  returned  towards  Dresden,  than,  rightly  judging 
that  the  Emperor  himself  was  with  them,  he  resolved,  in 
conformity  with  the  plan  of  operations  concerted  at  Trach- 
enberg,  to  resume  the  oflfensive  at  all  points.  He  directed 
his  three  corps  to  halt  in  their  retreat  and  recross  the 
Katzbach  in  three  columns  between  Goldberg  and  Lieg- 
nitz,— York  and  Sacken  on  his  right  moving  against  Lieg- 
nitz; Langeron  on  the  left  towards  Goldberg.  On  learning 
the  near  approach  of  the  French,  the  veteran  Prussian, 
who,  with  York  and  Sacken's  corps,  was  now  close  to  the 
ravine  of  the  Neisse,  arrested  their  march  on  his  own 
side  of  the  plateau  of  Eichholz,  behind  a  low  range  of 
swelling  heights,  which  effectually  screened  them  from 
observation,  and  there,  like  a  lion  in  cover,  lay  crouching 
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CHAP,    for  his  spring.     A  heavy  rain  and  thick  mist,  which  con- 
_  *•_  tinned  the  whole  day,  and  was  as  favourable  to  the  Allies 
i"»3.     here  as  it  was  adverse  at  Dresden,  eminently  favoured  his 
^"*'  '^'     designs  by  entirely  shutting  out  his  troops  from  view.    The 
wished-for  opportunity  was  not  long  of  arriving.     A  part 
of  Macdonald  8  men  had  crossed  the  Wuthende-Neisse, 
between  Weinberg  and  Klein  Tintz,  when  Blucber,  seeing 
that  it  would  be  long  before  a  sufficient  number  could 
pass  over  in  support,  gave  the  signal  for  attack.     Wassil- 
chikofF,  with  the  whole  Russian  cavab-y  of  Sacken's  corps, 
fell  on  a  large  body  of  Sebastiani's  horse,  who  bad  crossed 
and  covered  Macdonalds  left,  while  the  Cossacks  stole 
round  unperceived  and  assailed  their  rear.     Botb  attacks 
proved  successful.     The  French   cavalry  were  speedily 
overthrown,  and  thrust  back  into  the  defile,  already  choked 
HP,  mu'  '  up  \\\i\\  guns,  carriages,  and  men  ;  while  the  Allied  foot, 
omHiIi'Ao-  now  joining  the  victorious  horse,  threw  themselves  upon 
nlhXiu      *''^^  infantry  of  Macdonald's  corps.     Charpentier's  division 
KmSIii" '  ^^^,  "^^"  hurled  down  the  rocky  banks  into  the  roaring 
Thi;i^*!;vi.  ^^^^^^  (Wuthende-Neisse).     Many  were  made  prisoners, 
870.3/3.     twenty-six  guns  were  taken,  and  all  the  ammuDition-wag- 
gons  lost.^ 
g.^  Souham,  who  was  marching  on  the  French  left  towards 

Siaid  ^'^Snitz,  hearing  the  roar  of  the  battle  on   his  right, 
mou.it..   ^"^"^^'  ^^^'^  ^^^  instinct  of  a  brave  man,  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  arrived  with  his  leading  division  at  the  entrance 
of  the  defile  of  Nieder  Grain  just  as  the  French  horse  were 
overthrown  on  the  plateau  opposite.     He  immediately 
united  his  men  to  the  reserve  of  Sebastiani  and  entered 
tbe  defile.     This  only  made  matters  worse.    His  infantry, 
•Si^ken^.   7  .     ™^^^"^'«   ^^scr^^   cuirassiers,    got    through    the 
~un?*^^-  IT^'  ?^  ^^'^  mounting  the  opposite  side  in  tolerable 
^H'r-  I       '  ^    "'  J""'^  ^'  ^^^y  ^^^^^^d  the  summit  and  were 
k^  IT"'"^  ''  ^'P'^^'  '^'^  ^''  '^'  fugitives.     In  vain  Ihey 
IS"  the  r^^^^^^^^^    ''  "f  ^,  ^P^""^S«  -d  let  them  through^ 
S^ '^  ?f  ^""^  ^'""^^  ^^^^  «^d  swept  away  every  at 
tempt  at  fonnation.^     Souham's  column^  strivfng  to^gat 
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a  passage,  were  for  the  most  part  fairly  overwhelmed    chap. 
by   the   torrent.      Such  as   succeeded  in  reaching  the       ^- 
crest  were  charged  by  the  Allied   cavalry  and   driven     isis. 
down  the  steep.     Two  remaining  divisions  of  his  corps, 
which   came   up   at   nine   at   night,   and   crossed   over 
lower  down  the  Katzbach,  to  endeavour  to  restore  the 
combat,  were  met  by  Sacken   and  forced  back   across 
the  ford. 

While  this  disaster  was   experienced  in  the  French 
centre  and  left,  an  obstinate  conflict  had  been  maintained  Retnat'and 
on  the  right,  between  Lauriston  and  Langeron,  towards  iSJJ^'Tihe 
Hennersdorf.    The  numbers  there  were  about  equal ;  and  ^"'''''^• 
both  sides  stood  their  ground  with  resolution.     Towards 
evening  Macdonald,  having  learned  the  extent  of  the 
disaster  on  his  left,  gave  orders  to  Lauriston  to  retreat ; 
this  was  eflFected  in  good  order,  and  with  comparatively 
little  loss,  though  it  amounted,  when  he  regained  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Katzbach,  to  twenty -two  guns,  his 
whole  ammunition -waggons,   and   2000   prisoners.      A 
serious  disaster,  however,  befell  Puthod's    division,  de- 
tached, as  mentioned  above,  from  Lauriston's  corps,  in 
the  course  of  the  retreat  on  the  following  day.     On  arriv-  Nov.  27. 
ing  at  the  banks  of  the  Bober,  he  found  the  whole  bridges 
swept  away  by  the  extreme  violence  of  the  floods  which 
descended  from  the  Bohemian  hills,  in  consequence  of 
the  storm  of  rain  on  the  preceding  day.     In  vain  he 
tried,  by  moving  down  the  stream,  to  find  a  passage  at 
some  practicable  point.    In  this  situation  he  was  speedily 
surrounded  by  the  victorious  divisions  of  the  Russians ; 
and  after  a  stout  resistance,  his  soldiers,  grown  desperate,  iThiers,xvi. 
broke,  and  fled  to  the  banks  of  the  river  to  endeavour  y^dHiiH; 
to  save  themselves  by  swimming.     Part  escaped  in  this;^®^^^-^**J 
manner  ;  but  3000  men,  two  eagles,  and  twelve  guns,  ^^pjj;^ 
with  their  whole  ammunition-waggons,  were  taken,  besides  geroi^toffi- 
2000  killed  or  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  cross   theci'Litr  .. 
river.^     In  the  course  of  the  day  forty  more  guns  were  sm  "'  "* 
takeni  making,  in  all,  103  guns  and  230  caissons  captured 
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cHAf,    during  ifce  battle  and  parsidt,  besides  18,000  prisoners 

^ aod  7mOO  killed  and  wounded."  * 

i*ii*  .Such  was  the  terrible  disaster  of  the  Ratzbach.  This 
Rib^  »acce»*ion  of  unexpected  misfortunes  following  each  other 
JJjJJi^  in  rapid  succession,  made  the  greatest  impression  on  the 
^•H**'  ardent  and  impassioned  soul  of  Xapoleon.  For  several 
dajs  he  remained  silent,  moody,  and  contemplative, 
revolving  in  his  capacious  mind  the  chances  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  weighing  the  diflferent  degrees  of  culpability 
which  he  could  impute  to  his  lieutenants.  In  truth,  the 
disaHters  incurred  were  so  numerous  and  irreparable,  that 
it  is  not  sui-prising  he  almost  despaired  of  his  fortunes. 
Four  great  battles  had  been  fought  in  the  short  space  of 
a  single  fortnight,  in  the  first  only  of  which  he  had  been 
victorious,  while  in  the  three  last  he  had  been  defeated  with 
tremendous  loss.  In  that  short  time  he  had  lost  80,000 
men  and  200  guns,  while  the  Allies,  on  the  field  at  least,  at 
tlio  very  utmost,  had  not  been  weakened  by  half  the  num- 
bor.  Worse  still,  the  prestige  of  victory  had  passed  over  to 
tho  other  side.  The  successes  of  the  Allies  had  been  the 
htst  in  this  fearful  strife ;  their  gallant  bands  had  returned 
flushocl  with  victory  to  Prague  and  Berlin  ;  all  Germany 
had  come  to  ring  with  their  songs  of  triumph.  Indescrib- 
iiblo  was  tho  enthusiasm  which  these  circumstances  pro- 
tlucod  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  especially  in  the 
Fatheriand  ;  thoy  at  one  blow  doubled  the  strength  of 
tho  .MlitHl  armies.  Nai>oleon,  as  usual,  cast  all  the  re- 
sponsibility on  his  gtMiorals.  It  was  their  incapacity  and 
Muitdoi^  which  had  done  tho  whole,  and  converted  a 
^>>mmoiuvd  triumph  into  a  long  series  of  disasters.t  He 
was  in  ^n  osjnvial  manner  incensed,  and  not  without 

"  W  ,*^^^  ,v(\  •^  ttvMivA  t,^u*  i>Nm}»  is>;r  1*  piucho  da  Bober,  nuus  aa  ikmb- 
^MH^  »lo  »^0.*>*V  K,N«>m#»*  »u  ^^^^^  nn  lion  a<»  ro.i>00  qxi'on  Hait  quelques  joun 
«|M^jv.x  M>t,  t\  *jM>V  Ax.,>ir  U.^  1*>0  ,v\w  a*  <tMiom  dans  let  &ngeft.  .  .  . 
l»A.vU>i.)a  »-<s  >^i  0,N«o  ^«r  h^  t^^hcr,  nx-^  50,i\X>  io}.Ut8  d^^oontg^  et  9000 
^n  ^\o,v  »x^u>mnU  «uvii).t  rH'.-nwsx  ot  V.i^spi^t  )«  d^Mt  a«  luala  pour  m 
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reason,  at  Oudinot,  for  the  senseless  dispersion  of  force    chap. 
which  had  led  to  the  check  at  Gross  Beeren,  and  the       ^- 
eccentric  subsequent  retreat  to  Wittenberg   instead  of    I8i3. 
Torgau,  which  put  in  hazard  the  important  interior  line 
of  communication  between  the  Grand  Army  and  that 
of  the  North,  and  endangered  those  of  Macdonald.     If 
an  error  was  committed  by  the  French  marshal  on  this 
occasion,  it  led  to  no  evil  results.     Bemadotte,  whose 
dark  and  tortuous  policy  was  now  renewed  in  consequence 
of  the  extrication   of  Berlin   from   immediate   danger,  Jg^^**^^'."- 
was  so  dilatory  in  his  movements  after  his  victory,  that  Jjffi^^i 
on  the  4  th  September,  eleven  days  after,  he  had  onlyJom.iv.408i 
advanced  to  Rabenstein,  near  the  Elbe,  a  distance  ofiso.^'*'"' 
little  mere  than  fifty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.^ 

It  was  already  evident,  from  the  turn  which  events  had 
taken,  both  that  Napoleon  had  judged  wisely  in  making  Caiuet  of 
his  stand  on  the  Elbe,  and  establishing  himself  in  suchiJ^r'i*^"* 
strength  on  that  river;  and  that  he  had,  even  in  so  short S^j'en. 
a  time  as  had  since  intervened,  lost  all  the  advantages 
with  which  his  position  there  was  attended,  and  rendered 
his  situation  eminently  perilous,  by  his  grasping  and  over- 
bearing disposition  having  led  him  to  aim  at  impossibili- 
ties, and  undertake  everything  at  once.     The  advantage 
of  the  position  and  wisdom  of  selecting  it  as  the  central 
point  and  base  of  his  operations,  had  been  decisively 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  by  rendering  him  master  of  an 
interior  line  of  commimication,  and  enabling  him  to  fall 
with  a  preponderating  force  upon  any  one  part  of  the 

ou  apr^  demain.      Occupez  done  promptement  les  positionB  defensives/' 
— Napolkon  to  St  Cyr,  lit  September  1818  ;  Sr  Cyr,  iv.  .391. 

"  Mon  couain,— Ecrivez  au  Prince  de  la  Moakwa  (Ney).  Nous  venona  de 
recevoir  dea  nouvelles  du  Due  de  Reggio  (Oudinot),  qui  a  jug6  convenable  de 
venir  ae  mettre,  It  deux  marches,  audessus  de  Wittenberg.  Le  r&ultat  de  ce 
mouvement  intempestif  est,  que  le  corps  du  O^n^ral  Tauenzein,  et  un  fort  parti 
dea  G)eaque8,  se  sont  port^s  du  cot^  de  Luckau  et  de  Bautzen,  et  inqui^tent 
les  communications  du  Due  de  Tarente.  II  est  vraiement  difficile  d'avoir 
moins  de  t6te  que  le  Due  de  Reggio.  II  n*a  point  su  aborder  I'ennemi ;  et  il 
a  eu  Tart  de  faire  donner  un  de  sea  corps  s^pardment  S'il  Teut  abord^  franche- 
ment,  il  Taurait  partout  culbut4." — Napoleon  to  Bertbier,  2d  September 
1813;  St  Ctb,  iv.  893;  and  Jomini,  iv.  417,  418. 
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CHAP,  circle  of  his  enemies,  it  had  given  him  the  victory  over  their 
^      Grand  Armj  and  most  formidable  attack.     Nothing  was 

1813.  \ranting  to  complete  his  success  but  to  follow  up  the  great 
blow  then  struck,  and,  bj  completing  the  ruin  of  the  Grand 
Armj,  dissolve  the  Coalition  formed  against  him.  No- 
thing would  have  been  easier  than  to  have  done  this  ;  all 
that  was  required  was  to  have  moved  the  Young  Guard, 
Poniatowski's  corps,  and  Vandamme,  forming  a  mass  of 
75,000  combatants,  upon  Culm  and  Toplitz,  to  stop  the 
Grand  Armj  in  its  retreat,  while  Murat,  Victor,  St  Cyr,  and 
Marmont  pressed  their  retiring  columns.*  Instead  of  this, 
he  adopted  the  fatal  resolution,  impelled  bj  his  towering 
disposition  and  overweening  ambition,  of  striking  on  three 
sides  at  once.  He  enforced  a  vigorous  offensive  on 
Gudinot  against  Berlin  ;  Macdonald  took  the  same  course 
against  Blucher ;  while  he  himself  was  launching  his  vic- 
torious legions  on  the  rear  of  the  Grand  Army.  But  his 
forces,  great  as  they  were,  could  not  suffice  for  the  triple 
strain^  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  halt  the  Young  Guard  at  Pima,  in  order  to  be 
in  a  situation  to  support,  if  required,  Oudinot  in  his  ad- 
vance on  Berlin,  or  Macdonald  in  his  march  upon  Lieg- 
nitz.  The  result  was  that  his  weighty  central  reserve, 
perfectly  adequate  to  have  turned  the  scale  in  any  of  the 
three  expeditions,  remained  inactive  while  they  were 
simultaneously  going  on,  and  disaster,  great  and  irrepar- 
able, was  incurred  at  once  in  Bohemia,  Prussia,  and 
Silesia,  in  consequence  of  its  want.  There  was  here  a 
decided  deviation  from  military  principles,  not  in  select- 
ing the  Elbe  as  the  basis  of  his  defensive  warfare,  as  Sir 
George  Cathcart  argues,  but  in  neglecting  to  make  the 

*  "  At  Culm/  eays  Wilson,  "  each  party  fought  with  a  resolution  suitable 
to  the  magnitude  of  its  object — the  preservation  or  ruin  of  the  Allied  army 
(ii.  251 ).  The  danger  seemed  imminent,  for  the  whole  army  still  remained 
fixed  in  the  mountains,  unable  to  move  from  the  breaking  down  of  carriages 
and  other  impediments.  The  distance  from  Kraupen  to  their  embouchure 
was  but  five  wcrsts,  and  if  that  pass  va*  gained ^  ruin  was  inaritabU  for  abwe 
150,000  »ifli*'(u.  101). 
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proper  use  of  it,  by  confining  himself  to  one  ofiensive  at    chap. 
a  time,  and  by  an  undue  disperaion  of  his  force  when  the       ^• 


contest  commenced.  i8i3 

So  set  was  Napoleon  upon  prosecuting  his  attack  on  Ber- 
lin, that  his  first  idea,  even  after  all  the  disasters  which  he  N«po^f' 


leoni 


had  sustained,  was  to  reinforce  his  army  there  by  his  Guards  ^^^ 
and  reserves,  and  march  in  person  at  their  head  against  M»cdoii»id. 
that  hated  capital.     Nothing  diverted  him  from  this  de- 
sign but  the  advices  he  received  of  the  extent  of  the  losses 
sustained  by  Macdonald  on  the  Katzbach,  which  proved 
to  be  so  serious  that  he  felt  himself  compelled,  much 
against  his  will,  to  direct  his  steps  with  the  reserves 
towards  Bautzen  and  the  banks  of  the  Bober.     Content- 
ing himself,  therefore,  with  reinforcing  the  Army  of  the 
North,  and  putting  it  under  the  command  of  Ney,  whose  in- 
structions were  to  push  on  and  occupy  the  Prussian  capital 
at  all  hazards,  he  himself  set  out  with  his  Guards  and  cuiras- 
siers, to  whom  were  added  Poniatowski's  corps,  which  was 
brought  up  from  Zittau  for  that  purpose.   The  united  force 
formed  a  mass  of  60,000  fresh  troops,  all  in  the  finest  order, 
and  little  weakened  by  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  and 
raised  Macdonald's  army  to  110,000  men.     At  the  same 
time,  Marmont's  corps  was  withdrawn  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  Allied  Grand  Army,  which  had  retired  into  Bohemia, 
and  was  not  in  a  condition  for  some  time  to  renew  opera- 
tions, and  stationed  at  Hoyerswerda,  midway  between  the 
armies  of  Ney  and  Macdonald,  to  keep  up  the  interior 
communications  of  the  Grand  Army.     This  wa«  the  more     ^  ^ 
necessary  that  a  body  of  Cossacks,  detached  from  Bema- » Nai^ieoii 
dotte's  force,  had  pushed  forward  and  captured  a  consider-  soot!  s^' 
able  convoy  of  ammunition  between  Bautzen  and  Bischofs-  c^f  iV.%5; 
werda,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  French  position.     Sixty  52«°ThiOT,' 
thousand  men,  under  St  Cyr,Victor,Lobau,and  Murat,  were  Ip-}^^ 
left  in  observation  of  the  Allied  Grand  Army  of  Bohemia,  leon  to  i«i. 
and  60,000  under  Ney,  directed  against  Berlin.^     Thus,  "Tsis;^* 
notwithstanding  all  the  losses  and  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  232^^! 
and  after  providing  for  all  the  garrisons,  the  three  armies 
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CHAP,    which  combated  in  a  circle  round  Dresden  still  presented 
^      a  force  of  250,000  eflFective  men  to  make  head  against 
1813.     the  enemy.     At  the  same  time,  the  works  around  were 
strengthened,  and  eyerything  arranged  for  the  rapid  con- 
centration of  the  troops  at  any  menaced  point. 

The  better  to  keep  Blucher  ignorant  of  the  formidable 
Biacher      attack  with  whicli  he  was  menaced,  Napoleon  took  the 
Mid  Nap<^-  utmost  pains  to  conceal  his  departure  from  Dresden,  and 
jj^'i,J2dS!  g*^^  ^^t  th^-t  his  real  destination  was  the  Army  of  the 
North,  with  a  view  to  a  movement  on  Berlin.     He  him- 
self set  out  at  an  early  hour  on  the  4th  September,  and 
took  the  road  to  Bautzen  with  the  greatest  secrecy.     But 
although  everything  was  done  to  elude  observation,  the 
real  destination  of  the  Emperor  could  not  long  be  con- 
cealed.    The  Guards  and  cuirassiers  moving  towards  the 
Bober,  left  no  doubt  of  the  route  which  the  Emperor  had 
taken.      He  was  in  great  hopes  that  Blucher,  who  was 
following  up  his  victory  with  the  utmost  vigour,  would 
either  be  in  ignorance  of  his  approach,  or  be  so  intoxi- 
cated with  the   triumph  really  gained  over  Macdonald 
as  to  hazard  a  general  battle,  in  which  case  he  felt  as- 
sured of  a  decisive  victory.     But  he  found  himself  mis- 
taken.    Faithful   to  the  plan  of  the  campaign  agreed 
to  at  Trachenberg  and  the  orders  he  had  received,  Blu- 
cher no  sooner  heard  of  the  Guards  being  seen  in  the 
enemy's  ranks  than  he  gave  orders  to  halt,  and  fall  back 
at  all  points.     Gorlitz  was  soon  abandoned,  and  reoccu- 
pied  by  the  French  on  the  night  of  the  5th.     On  the 
following  morning   the  pursuit   was  resumed  with   the 
»Od«i.i.     utmost  vigour.     But  Blucher  still  continued  to  retreat, 
79?h\  f*"*"  and  his  columns  at  all  points  were  seen  retiring  on  the 
Ser'Thien,  verge  of  the  hoiizon.     At  the  same  time,  alarming  ad- 
JPj.^^^  vices  were  received  from   Dresden,  against  which   the 
N^l '  n  to  ^^^^^^  Grand  Army  was  again  advancing  in  great  strength 
Marmont,    under  Scliwartzenbcrg  in  person.^     Stunned  with  these 
isfs,  Ibid,  repeated  disasters,  the  Emperor,  after  musing  long  on  the 
probable  issue  of  a  campaign  in  which  the  Allies  gave 
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him  no  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  in  person,  and  the    chap. 
arms  of  his  lieutenants  at  a  distance  had  become  uniformly       ^' 
unfortunate,  determined  to  abandon  the  pursuit,  ordered     isis* 
the  Guards  and  cuirassiers  to  return  with  himself  to  Dres- 
den, and  left  orders  with  Marmont  to  remain  at  Hoyers- 
werda  in  a  situation  which  kept  up  the  communications 
between  Ney  and  Macdonald,  and  was  at  hand  to  lend  as- 
sistance to  whichever  might  be  attacked  by  superior  forces. 
The  return  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Saxon  capital  was 
loudly  called  for  by  the  events  which  had  occurred  since  Adva^w  of 
his  departure,  and  ere  long  aflFairs  towards  Berlin  assumed  bS^XS* 
the  most  alarming  aspect.     Ney,  who  had  been  appointed  ^p*-  ^• 
to  the  Army  of  the  North  in  lieu  of  Oudinot,  after  the 
defeat  of  Gross  Beeren,  received  on  2d  September  the 
most  positive  instructions  from  the  Emperor  to  push  on  to 
Berlin,  while  the  Grand  Army  of  Bohemia  was  not  in  a 
condition  as  yet  to  resume  oflFensive  operations.*     He 
found  Oudinot's  army  not  more  than  60,000  strong,  shel- 
tered under  the  walls  of  Wittenberg,  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion, discouraged,  and  in  a  great  part  broken  up,  having 
lost  altogether  its  communications  with  Dresden,  and  sur- 
rounded on   all   sides  by  clouds  of  light  horse,  which 
seriously  interrupted  its  supplies.      On  the  5th  he  com- 
menced his  movement,  directing  his  steps  in  the  first 
instance   towards   Baruth,   on   the   Torgau   road,   from  i  Richtcr,  i. 
whence  he  was  to  advance  direct  on  Berlin.     No  soOner^^p,T*"*^ 
did  Bemadotte  receive  information  that  the  French  armyS""*-  ^2; 

1  1  •  1  Marm.  v. 

was  m  motion,  than  he  concentrated  his  troops,  and  pre-25o,  2oi; 

1  .  .  1        m  ••11      Thiers,  xvi. 

pared  to  intercept  its  progress.^     Tauenzem,  with  the  422, 423. 
advanced-guard,  reached  Dennewitz  early  on  the  mom- 

*  "At  Baruth  you  will  be  only  three  days'  march  from  Berlin.  The 
communication  with  the  Emperor  will  then  bo  completely  re-established,  and 
the  attack  on  the  Prussian  capital  may  take  place  on  the  9th  or  10th  inst 
All  that  cloud  of  Cossacks  and  rabble  of  landwehr  infantry  will  fall  back  on 
aU  sides  when  once  your  march  is  decidedly  taken.  You  will  perceive  the 
necessity  of  moving  rapidly,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  state  of 
inefficiency  of  the  Allied  Grand  Army  in  Bohemia,  which  might  otherwise 
recommence  operations  the  moment  they  become  aware  of  the  instructions  of 
the  Emperor."— /n«<nt(/um«  to  Ney,  2d  September  1818 ;  St  Ctr,  iv.  394. 
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CHAP,    ing  of  the  6th,  and  soon  beheld  the  head  of  the  French 
^      army,  which,  in  its  march  towards  Baruth,  was  approach- 


1813.     ing  his  post  with  an  evident  intention  of  making  good 
the  passage  through  to  Jiiterbock  by  main  force. 

Had  Ney  been  master  of  his  own  measures  he  would 
Bauie  of     not  havc  hazarded  an  attack  on  an  enemy  strongly  post- 
8^^r^  ed,  superior  in  numbers,  and  enthusiastic  in  spirit.     But 
the  commands  of  the  Emperor  to  advance  were  peremp- 
tory, and  he  was  too  well  aware  of  his  imperious  disposi- 
tion to  disobey.     Tauenzein's  troops  barred  the  way  in 
battle  array,  and  the  heavy  fire  of  their  artillery  soon 
brought   up   Bertrands   Italian   division,  but   Morand's 
French  veterans  of  the  same  corps  re-established  the 
action,  and,  quickly  gaining  ground,  threatened  the  Allies 
with  total  defeat.     Bulow,  however,  whose  corps  was 
following  that  of  Tauenzein,  no  sooner  heard  the  can- 
nonade, than,  without  any  order  from  his  commander-in- 
chief,  he  moved  up  his  20,000  Prussians  and  attacked  the 
left  flank  of  Bertrand  and  Morand's  men,  as  they  were 
pushing  Tauenzein  before  them  towards  Dennewitz.     On 
the  other  side,  Reyuier  with  his  Saxons  came  up  on  the 
iTiiiew^vi.  menaced  flank  to  the  assistance  of  Morand  and  Bertrand, 
vicLu J2-  *^^  ^  furious  conflict  ensued  between  them.     At  length, 
J®^^-^2i;  however,  the  Prussians   prevailed,  Reynier  was  driven 
261, 252.*    back,  and  the  French  left  and  left  centre  driven  through 
Gohlsdorf  in  the  direction  of  Oehna.^ 
^  Ney,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  yield  the  victory 

Dwawve  whilc  a  chaucc  remained.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive 
UmaSim.  the  ultimate  success  of  Bulow  on  the  Allied  right,  than 
he  hastened  up  Oudinot's  corps  to  the  assistance  of  the 
retiring  Saxons.  This  large  reinforcement  restored  the 
combat,  and  it  was  hard  to  say  to  which  side  victory 
would  ultimately  incline,  when  the  Prussian  brigade  of 
Borstel,  which  was  marching  in  the  rear,  hearing  the  loud 
cannonade  towards  Jiiterbock,  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
field,  and,  on  the  extreme  Allied  right,  with  loud  cheers 
attacked  Oudinot  and  the  Saxons  in  flank.      At  this 
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instant,  Thumen's  Prussian  division  haying  assailed  Ber-    chap. 
trand's   corps,   and  forced  it   out   of  Dennewitz    to  a       ^' 
considerable  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  Ney  had     i^^s- 
ordered  Oudinot  to  quit  the  Saxons  and  hurry  to  the 
centre  to  his  (Bertrand's)  support,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
French  wings  from   being  separated  from  each  other. 
This  left  the  Saxons  alone  exposed  to  Borstel's  eager 
rush.    Thej  quickly  fell  into  confusion,  abandoned  Gohls- 
dorf,  whicht  hey  had  retaken,  and  began  to  disband  oyer 
the  plain.      At  this  moment,  when  45,000  Prussians, 
alone  and  unsupported,  had  hitherto  maintained  the  con- 
test, Bemadotte,  with  the  Swedes  and  Russians,  25,000 
strong,  the  former  in  the  rear,  who  had  broken  up  that 
morning  from  Eckmannsdorf,  reached  the  field,  and,  rapidly 
forming  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  advanced  in  the  finest 
order  to  their  support     This  great  reinforcement  to  the 
Allies  was  decisive  of  the  day.     Ney,  who  with  diflBculty 
kept  his  ground  when  the  Prussians  alone  were  in  the  field, 
was  in  no  condition  to  withstand  this  fresh  attack.     He 
was  forced  to  retire,  which  he  did  at  first  in  fair  order, 
but  gradually  the  centre,  attenuated  by  Bertrand's  eccen- 
tric retreat  to  the  right,  was  thrown  into  confusion.    The 
disbanded   Saxons   came  rushing  into  the  gap  to  get 
behind  the  shelter  of  Oudinot's  men,  and  the  field  was 
speedily  covered  with  fugitives.     Ney  did  all  he  could, 
but   it  was  in  vain  ;   the   two  wings  were   irrevocably 
separated  :  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  inexplicable  tar- 
diness of  Bemadotte's  pursuit  that  he  was  enabled  to  re- 
unite them,  two  days  after,  beneath  the  ramparts  of  Tor- » Lond  i30; 
gau.     In  the  battle  and  retreat,  the  French  lost  18,000  430^2 r* 
men,  of  whom  one  half  were  deserters  who  never  again  ^'^'js'i 
rejoined  their  colours,  with  23  guns  and  17  caissons.  gjJ^Jlf,'*^*^'' 
The  Allies  were  weakened  by  6000  men,  of  whom  5000  ^^^^{^^  .jj 
were  Prussians — a  clear  proof  with  whom  the  glory  of  ii7;  Rjch- 
the  contest  rested.^     So  disconcerncd  was  Ney  with  the  446;  vwd. 
issue  of  this  battle,  that  he  wrote  to  Napoleon  next  ion,  ii.  107. 
day  resigning  his  command,  accompanied  by  expressions 
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CHAP,    proving  he  deemed  success  impossible  vrith  the  troops 
^'      put  under  his  orders,  but  the  Emperor  declined  to  receire 
1813.     liis  resignation.  ♦ 

gj  Thus,  on  all  sides,  the  fabric  of  Napoleon's  power  in 

Alarming  Gcriuany  was  cnimbling  into  dust,  and  it  had  become 
th^'Fronch  painfully  evident  that  a  decisive  change  had  taken  place 
■""^'  in  the  relative  position  of  the  contending  parties.  Under 
the  eye  of  the  ilniperor,  indeed,  the  Guards  and  cuiras- 
siers, the  elite  of  the  army,  combated  with  their  former 
resolution,  and  had  achieved  deeds  worthy  of  their 
ancient  fame,  but  in  every  other  situation  the  French 
troops  had  been  defeated,  and  with  consequences  which 
rendered  those  defeats  doubly  disastrous.  Thirty  thou- 
sand prisoners  and  250  guns  had  been  taken  by  the 
Allies  in  the  last  three  weeks,  and  the  total  losses  of  the 
French  in  that  short  period  amounted  to  100,000.  This 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Russians  in  the 
Moscow  campaign,  who  had  retreated  from  the  Niemen 
to  Moscow,  a  distance  of  GOO  miles,  without  one  gun 
being  taken,  or  one  battalion  broken,  though  pursued  by 
400,000  men.  The  young  conscripts  and  newly  raised 
regiments  had  in  many  cases  behaved  very  badly  in  the 
field,  and  on  the  first  reverse  threw  away  their  arms,  dis- 
persed, and  were  seen  no  more.  The  troops  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  in  particular,  though  they  in 

*  "  Cent  un  devoir  jjour  moi  de  ddclarcr  h  V.  A.  S.  quUl  est  impossible  do 
tirer  un  boii  pnHi  dcs  4c,  7o,  et  12*  corps  darin<^  dans  Tctat  actuel  de  leur 
organisation.  Ccs  corjjs  sont  rdixnis  par  lo  droit,  inais  ils  ne  le  sont  pes  par 
Ic  fait :  chacun  dcH  g<5uoraux  eu  chef  fait  h  i>cii  pr^  ce  quMl  juge  convenaible 
]>our  na  proprc  ff(irct6 ;  Ics  cboscs  on  8ont  au  point  qu*il  invest  tr^s-difficile 
d'obteuir  line  situation.  Le  moral  dcs.gdndraux  ct  en  gdndral  des  officiers  est 
Hinguli^rcmcut  (?branl(*:  commander  ainsi  uVst  commander  qu'lk  dcmi,  et 
j'aimorais  niicux  utrc  grenadier.  Jo  vous  pric,  Monsciguour,  d*obtenir  de 
I'Empereur  ou  (pje  jc  sois  eeul  gdnc^ral  eu  chef,  ayant  seuloment  sous  mes 
ordri's  des  gcudraux  de  division  d'aile,  ou  quo  sa  Mujcstd  Tcuillo  bien  me 
retirer  de  cet  cnfer.  Jc  n'ai  pas  bcsoin,  jo  ponso,  de  parler  de  nion  dOvoucment, 
jo  Buis  i»rot  h  veri«er  tout  nion  song,  mais  je  ddsire  que  ce  soit  utilemeut.  Dans 
I'dtat  actuel,  la  prdaence  de  I'Empereur  pourrait  seulo  rdtablir  Tcnsomble,  porce 
que  t4^utes  les  volontes  c<5dent  h  son  g<5nie,  ct  que  lee  petites  vanit^s  dispor- 
aisRcnt  devnnt  la  mnjof.t<5  du  trdno."— Lf.  Prince  de  lx  Moskowa  au  Major- 
a<iNfiRAi,  Wurtzn,  10  Septemhre  1813;  TiiiEHS.xvi.  436,  «o/r 
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general  fought  bravely  in  battle  when  their  blood  was  chap. 
up,  yet  made  no  secret  of  the  side  to  which  their  wishes  ^ 
inclined,  and  on  many  occasions  not  only  deserted  during  isia. 
the  confusion  of  defeat,  but  joined  the  patriot  ranks  of 
Germany.  The  old  enthusiasm  of  the  Revolution  was 
worn  out ;  that  of  the  empire  was  drowned  in  blood ; 
the  ardour  of  patriotism,  the  fervour  of  devotion,  had 
passed  over  to  the  other  side.  In  these  circumstances, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  wisdom  would  have  prescribed 
to  the  Emperor  the  abandonment  of  the  line  of  the  Elbe, 
and  a  retreat,  with  the  main  strength  of  his  army  still 
unbroken,  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  there  that  his  real  base 
of  operations  was  to  be  found ;  and  if  250,000  men  had 
reached  that  frontier  stream,  it  was  diflBcult  to  see  how 
they  could  ever  be  driven  beyond  it.  But  so  decisive  a 
step  was  not  only  repugnant  to  the  iron  soul  and  lofty 
aspirations  of  the  Emperor,  but  it  was  open  in  a  political 
point  of  view  to  very  serious  objections.  It  implied  at 
once  a  confession  of  defeat,  the  abandonment  of  all  the 
objects  for  which  he  was  contending  in  Germany,  and  the 
loss  of  100,000  veteran  soldiers,  who  were  immured  in  the 
fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula.  All 
Europe  would  join  the  Allies  the  moment  the  French  eagles 
repassed  the  Rhine  ;  the  Confederation  of  that  river,  the 
great  bulwark  of  the  empire,  would  become  the  advanced 
post  of  its  enemies ;  and  instead  of  the  forces  of  Ger- 
many being  divided,  they  would  be  hurled  in  a  united 
mass  against  France,  now  reduced  to  its  own  resources.^ »  Mm™.  v. 
Napoleon,  however,  did  not  deceive  himself,  however 
much  he  may  have  tried  to  deceive  others.  Immediately 
after  this  great  defeat,  he  sent  off  to  the  Senate  at  Paris 
orders  to  call  out  120,000  men  of  the  conscription  of 
1810,  1811,  and  1812,  and  one  of  160,000  on  that  of 
1815!  The  whole  conscription  of  1813  and  1814  was 
already  in  the  depots.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a 
long  confidential  letter,  in  cypher  secretly,  by  Maret,  to  476-481'.*'^ 
Clarke,  the  Minister  at  War,^  enjoining  him  without  delay 
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aiAP.    to  put  the  fortresses  on  the  Rhine  in  a  proper  posture  of 
^'      defence.* 

i»i3.  No  sooner  were  the  Allies  made  aware,  from  the  ceasa- 
Rj!:ti  tion  of  the  active  pursuit  of  his  column,  that  Napoleon 
7»rJil  ^i^h  ^^^  Guards  had  set  out  in  a  different  direction,  than 
*«!-^K  thcj  resumed  the  offensive  on  the  Bohemian  frontier. 
|S^£».  The  Russian  and  Prussian  columns  returned  to  all  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  which  they  had  traversed ; 
Wittgenstein,  with  the  right  wing,  reoccupied  NoUendorf, 

•  **Un  6Y6aomeuiB  se  preasent  de  teUe  mani^re  qu'cn  laisBUit  k  S.  M-  d«i 
chances  hcureuaea  ct  brillantea,  il  est  cependant  de  U  prudence  d«i  P"^^**" 
de  contraires.  Je  crois  devoir,  mon  cher  Due,  m'en  expliquer  confidentieUe- 
inent  avcc  vous.  L'armdo  Russe  n'eet  pas  notre  ennemi  le  plus  dangereux. 
Kilo  a  <<pn>nvd  de  grandes  pertes,  eUe  ne  s'est  pas  renforcde,  et,  k  aa  cavalene 
pr6s,  qui  cHt  asaez  nombreuse,  elle  ne  joue  qu'un  rtle  subordonnd  dans  1*  l«tw 
ipii  est  enRftgdo.  Mais  la  Prusse  a  fait  de  grands  efforts.  Une  exattatiOT 
portdti  k  uu  tris-liaut  degr6  a  favoriad  le  parti  qu'a  pris  le  souverain.  ^ 
anndort  soiit  considfirublcs,  ses  gdudraux,  ses  oflBciers,  et  ses  soldata  sont  trts- 
aniinds.  Toutefois  la  Russie  et  la  Prusso  n'auraient  offert  que  de  fiubto 
obHtAoIoB  h  luw  armdes,  tnais  Vaccession  de  T Autriche  a  extrtmement  compliqud 
la  (|uoHtioii. 

"  Notro  armdo,  quolque  prix  que  lul  aient  co<itd  les  ▼ictoires  remport^ea,  est 
eiiooro  bollu  ut  uombrouse.  Mais  les  g^udraux  et  les  officiers  fatigufo  de  la 
K\iori*o  n*ont  plus  co  mouvemoot  qui  leur  avait  fait  faire  de  grandes  choeeB. 
l«o  tli^Atri)  <wt  tn>p  dtcndu.  L*Empereur  est  vainqueur  tootes  lea  foia  qull 
ent  pii^Mont ;  iimis  il  no  pout  6tro  partx>ut,  et  les  chefs  qui  commandent  isoW- 
Mioiit  v^|>«>iulont  raremont  K  son  attentc  Vous  savez  ce  qui  est  arrivd  an 
(l^iidml  Vaiulninmo.  Lo  Due  de  Tarente  a  ^prouvd  dee  tehees  en  Sil^aie,  et  le 
Triiue  do  U  M^wkowa  vieut  d'dtro  battu  en  marchant  sur  Berlin.  Dana  de 
UlIi^M  oiiH'oiwtinuHw,  mon  chor  Due,  et  avec  le  gdnie  de  TEmperear,  on  pent 
ftnooni  tout  t^MiH^n^r.  Mais  il  ae  pout  ausai  que  des  chances  oontrairea  influent 
«r\uio  ntrtuiiNixt  fAclieuvo  sur  les  ufiairea.  On  ne  doit  paa  trop  le  oraindre,  maia 
on  x\x\\i  lo  n'Krtnlor  oouuno  pi.vssible.  et  ne  rien  ndgliger  de  ce  que  commande  la 
pvmloiuHx  J<i  vouji  presents  ce  tableau  afin  que  vous  sachiex  tout  et  qne  yooM 
tmiHMioA  on  tH>nMV)nouiv. 

*'  N  onu  (<»rio*  lu^^Mnont  do  veillor  2^  ce  que  les  places  fusacnt  misea  on  bon 
ftat^  ot  d\v  H^mir  Ixshuwup  d'artillerio,  car  nous  faisons  aouvent  dans  oe  genre 
\\^  \^vU^  MMH^t  »<»nMblcs,  Vou»deTriea  voua  entendre  aecr&tement  avecle 
duwt^nu-  s^nc^ml  a«*  >ivn^  p.mr  faire  dans  lea  places  du  Rhin  des  approviai- 
onn<«ni«^nU  oxtmor^UnAirt^.  ontin  p^^ur  preparer  d*avmnce  tout  ce  qui  convient, 
artu  ,j\»o  a^na  \(n«  oir\\^n»taiu'«  e\trav«rdiuaire  SL  M.  n  ^prouv4t  point  de  nou- 
>*H»n\  ««lu\^^vra^  «»t  quo  wni*  no  fu**ioa  i>aa  prb  au  d^pourvu.  Vous  aentei 
U«^»  ••«  jo  vxxni  *vi  i*  »kiMM.  o\v*t  quo  j'ai  bion  r^fl^hi  k  ce  qui  se  pease  sons  mea 
>ou\.  ot  vjm^  i,%  *uu  Awucx'  qu«io  uo  fais  rien  en  cela  que  S.  M.  puiaae  dtep- 
V»>*u\v»  Vu  lii^Aua  •uxwV  iH»iit  tout  chan^r  ot  rvmctire  les  afBairea  dans  la 
•»»«v»^»uvn  \x»N>«|sSv  o\\  Vunwoww*  aTautA^e  remport<(  par  &  M.  lea  avait  placte. 
V  u^,.  uuM.  »xi  >ou*  ^vUit,  «^^«|^4K>n  a«  c**te  lectieL^— Lb  Dec  db  Babsano 
VM  OM  o  4  M  I  .  v^Niiiivi  Oi  KKK».  M*Hi4trt  d€  U  Omerrty  8  Sepitmbre  1813; 
*»»^»^«'».  \NK    ki\   4IA, 
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on  the   following  day  pushed  on  to  Gieshubel,  and  on    chap. 
the    7th  reached   Pirna,   and  his  advanced   posts  ap-       ^- 
peared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden.     At  the  same     isia. 
time  Schwartzenberg,  with  the  great  body  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  had  crossed  the  Elbe  to  Leumeritz,  to  reorganise 
his  army  and  watch  the  defiles  leading  from  Silesia; 
and   information  was   received  that    Benningsen,   with 
the  Russian  reserve,  45,000  strong,  was  advancing  by 
rapid  strides  from  the  Oder,  and  might  be  expected  on 
the  Elbe  by  the  end  of  the  month.     St  Cjt  and  Murat 
retired  before  this  advance ;  and  the  former  instantly 
informed  Napoleon.     No  sooner  did  the  Emperor  receive 
this  intelligence  than,  as  already  mentioned,  he  ordered 
Macdonald  to  retire  to  Bautzen,  near  which  Poniatow- 
ski  was  placed,  so  as  to  fonn  a  link  of  communication 
with  the  Grand  Army,  while  he  himself  repaired  with 
the  Guard  in  the  direction  of  Pima.     He  there  in  the 
evening  met,  and  had  a  long  conference  with,  Marshal 
St  Cyr,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  generals  in  Europe, 
to  whom  he  in  confidence  admitted  ''  that  he  had  lost  a 
brilliant  opportunity  of  striking  a  great  blow  by  halting 
the  Young  Guard  at  Pima  when  Yandamme  was  advanc- 
ing on  Culm  ; "  but  he  still  maintained  that  the  reserve  N»^n** 
of  the  army  should  now  be  directed  against  Bemadotte  fgfs . V' 
or  Blucher,  and  that  the  Allies  would  attempt  nothing  ^'/J^ 
against  Dresden  during  his  absence.     "  The  chequer,"  v.  255, 256; 
said  he  to  Marmont,  "  has  become  very  compUcated ;  it  259,260! 
is  I  alone  who  can  disembroil  it."^ 

But  Napoleon  was  soon  undeceived.     Early  on  the      ^ 
following  morning,  when  he  was  devising  a  fresh  advance  ^j{j^j^^ 
against  Berlin,  in  which  he  himself  with  the  Guards  andwdretw^' 
cuiraasiers  were  to  bear  a  part,  he  was  startled  by  the  sopt.  s. 
mtelUgence  that  Wittgenstein's  Russians  had  made  them- 
fielrea  masters  of  the  plateau  of  Gahring,  near  Pima, 
where  ihey  were  fortifying  themselves  with  diligence. 
The  pontion  was  of  the  utmost  moment,  for  in  a  few 
hoars  it  could  be  rendered  unassailable,    and  it  com- 
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CHAP,    manded   the   road    bj   Pirna  to    Dresden.      Instantly 
^      scanning  the  danger  in  its  fidl   extent,   the  Emperor, 


1813.     though  part  of  the  Guard  only  had  come  up,  moved  for- 
ward to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  their  vantage-ground 
with  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  the  cuirassiers.     But 
no  sooner  did  Wittgenstein  see  the  well-known  uniform 
in  the  enemy's  ranks,  than,  faithful  to  the  orders  he  had 
received,  he  abandoned  his  advanced  post  and  withdrew 
his  men  to  join  Kleist's  corps,  which  occupied  the  heights 
of  NoUendorf.     At  the  same  time  Klenau's  Austriaus, 
which   had   advanced   towards  Chemnitz,   withdrew   to 
Marienberg,  and  the  Allied  troops  at  all  points  retired 
into  the  Bohemian  valleys.    Satisfied  with  this  advantage, 
149,^50;''''^'^^  Emperor  pursued  the  enemy  to  the  summit  of  the 
^?%Md.  P^^»  ^°^  *'  *^^  ®^^^  *™®  despatched  a  courier  to  the 
^17*;  ..    King  of  Saxony  at  Dresden,  with  the  intelligence  that 
w>,97.'  '  the  enemy  at  all  points  were  expelled  from  the  Saxon 
territory.^ 
g^  On  the  evening  following  this  exploit,  Napoleon  received 

NapoWt  accounts  of  the  terrible  disaster  of  Dennewitz  from  Ney's 
^°h  St  (!^?  aide-de-camp,  who  brought  him  the  intelligence.  He  im- 
of  wi^  mediately  sent  for  the  officer,  questioned  him  minutely  as 
to  the  whole  particulars  of  the  event,  and  having  done  so, 
he  dismissed  the  officer,  and  began  a  conversation  with  St 
Cyr,  who  happened  to  be  present,  which  lasted  till  past 
midnight.  "  He  explained,"  says  St  Cyr,  "  in  a  manner 
equally  lucid  and  satisfactory,  the  causes  of  the  reverse, 
but  without  the  slightest  rancour  at  Ney  or  any  of  the 
generals  engaged.  He  ascribed  the  M^hole  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  art  of  war,  which,  he  said,  was  far  from  being  gene- 
rally understood.  *  One  day  or  other,'  said  he,  *  if  I  have 
time,  I  will  write  a  book  upon  the  subject,  in  which  I 
will  demonstrate  its  principles,  in  a  manner  so  precise 
that  they  will  be  within  the  comprehension  of  every  mili- 
tary man,  and  enable  them  to  learn  the  art  of  war  as 
they  learn  any  other  science.'  *  It  were  much  to  be 
wished,'  repUed  St  Cyr,  *  that  the  experience  of  such  a 
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man  as  your  Majesty  should  not  be  lost  to  France ;  but    chap. 
I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  form  such  a      ^ 


work,  though,  if  any  one  could,  it  is  your  Majesty.  It  isis. 
does  not  appear  to  me,  however,  that  either  the  longest 
experience  or  practice  has  any  effect  in  improving  a 
commander.  Of  all  the  generals,  whether  on  our  side 
or  tliat  of  our  enemies,  whom  we  have  seen  at  the 
head  of  armies  in  Europe,  in  all  the  long  wars  which  the 
French  Revolution  has  occasioned,  none  appear  to  have 
gained  much  by  experience  ;  and  I  do  not  make  any  ex- 
ception in  your  Majesty's  own  case,  as  I  have  always 
considered  your  first  campaign  in  Italy  as  your  chef- 
(Hosuvre  in  war/  *  You  are  right,'  replied  the  Emperor  ; 
*  considering  the  limited  force  at  my  disposal,  it  was  my 
greatest  campaign.  I  know  but  one  general  who  con- 
stantly gained  by  experience,  and  that  was  Turenne,  whose 
great  talents  were  the  result  of  profound  study,  and  who 
had  approached  nearest  to  the  end  which  I  propose  to 
demonstrate  if  I  have  one  day  time  to  compose  the  work 
which  I  contemplate.'  This  conversation,"  says  St  Cyr, 
with  justice,  "  was  brought  on  by  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
asters of  the  campaign — a  disaster  attended  with  terrible 
effects  to  the  interests  of  many,  and  of  none  so  much  as 
himself.  He  spoke  of  it,  nevertheless,  as  calmly  as  he ,  g^  ^  .^ 
would  have  done  of  the  affairs  of  China  or  of  Europe  in  U9,  i6o. 
the  preceding  century."  ^ 

Next  morning  at  daybreak,  the  Emperor  resumed  the 
pursuit — not  along  the  great  road  by  Peterswalde,  by  Halt  of  n»- 
which    the  Allies    were    retiring,    but   by   the    lateral  S^^trmmit 
chaufls^e  of  FUrstenwalde,  round  their  left  flank,  where-  e«uire?*^' 
by  he  threatened  to  cut  their  communication  with  Top-  ^p^  ^• 
Htz.     By  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  St 
Cyr's  corps,  which  formed  the  advanced-guard,  reached 
the  village  of  Ebersdorf  on  the  summit  of  the  Gey- 
ersberg,   the  highest  point   of  the   mountains  between 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  from  the  heights  adjoining  which 
the  eye  can  descry  a  considerable  part  of  the  plain 
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CHAP.  Stretching  from  Ttiplitz  towards  Prague.  Napoleon  as- 
^  cended  the  heights^  from  whence  he  gazed  long  and 
181X  eamestlj  on  the  scene  before  him.  The  sappers  were 
working  with  readj  zeal  to  render  the  road  in  the  rear 
fit  for  the  advance  of  the  guns.  Drouot,  who  was  sent 
to  report  on  their  progress,  returned  with  the  informa- 
tion that  it  would  take  some  hours  to  repair  and  agiun 
render  practicable  the  passage.  Meanwhile,  Napoleon 
remained  on  the  same  spot,  his  ejes  fixed  on  the  scene 
before  him.  But  it  was  not  on  the  rocks,  or  the  moun- 
tains, or  the  plains,  that  the  eye  of  the  Emperor  was 
riveted.  He  saw  in  the  distance  the  Prussians  and 
Russians,  rapidly  forming  in  order  of  battle  in  the  plain, 
while  a  large  column  of  smoke  suddenly  arose  from  the 
Millerschauer,  the  highest  point  of  the  range,  the  signal 
which  was  to  announce  to  all  Bohemia  that  the  decisive 
moment  had  arrived,  and  the  invasion  of  the  country 
commenced.  The  Allies  were  in  considerable  alarm,  for 
they  had  never  expected  so  early  a  resumption  of  the 
oflFensive  by  Napoleon  ;  the  Austrians  were  far  in  the 
rear  on  the  other  side  of  the  EUbe,  and  the  Russians  and 
Prussians  were  ill  prepared  to  meet  the  attack.  They 
hurried  to  the  fix)nt,  however,  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
and  fresh  columns  were  every  ten  minutes  seen  to  come  up 
and  take  their  ground,  with  admirable  precision.  In  posi- 
tion were  the  Grand-duke  Constantiue's  Russian  Guards, 
Wittgenstein's  men,  and  Kleist  s  Prussians.  But  there 
was  no  appearance  of  the  Austrians ;  and  St  Cyr,  who 
was  beside  the  Emperor,  strongly  urged  him  to  continue 
his  advance,  as  the  Russians  and  Prussians  were  in  such 
1  txmd  184,  ^  position  that  they  could  not  retreat  in  presence  of 
Jj^^j'r^st  *^^  French,  but  must  fight  where  they  stood.  Na- 
i^'*odd  P^^^^j  however,  judged  otherwise  ;  his  thoughts  were 
U,^^]?'  VJ'  still  intent   on  the  conquest  of  Berlin  :   and   he   said, 

PlothO,    II.  -  111  fM  /^  T  .11  <■  1 

193;  Thien,  after  much  thought,  to  St  Cyr,  "  I  will  not  attack  the 

45dL  enemy  in  that  position  ;  but  I  will  cautiously  conceal 

from  them  my  real  design.*    Let  the  engineers  continue 
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to  repair   the   road  to-day  and  to-morrow,   and  suflfer    chap. 
eveiy  one  to  remain  in  the  belief  that  we  are  to  have  a       ^ 
great  battle  ;  if  you  are  attacked  on  the  mountains,  I  will     18I8. 
support  you/'     So  saying,  he  returned  to  Pirna,  and  next 
day  re-entered  Dresden,  having  lost  the  only  opportunity 
which  occurred  during  the  campaign  of  engaging  with 
a  superior  force,  detached  from  the  Austrians,  the  Prus- 
sians and  Russians. 

Ignorant  of  the  departure  of  the  Emperor,  and  expecting 
hourly  a  general  attack,  the  Allies  continued  with  the  ut-  ReaMM  of 
most  expedition  to  concentrate  their  troops ;  and  by  mid-  reSSit^to  * 
day  on  the  13th,  the  half  of  the  Austrians  had  arrived,  ^^'•■*^- 
much  fatigued,  but  in  excellent  order.  There  were  now 
100,000  men,  with  800  guns  in  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
heights,  and  a  great  battle  was  universally  anticipated  in 
both  armies.  But  Napoleon  had  other  views,  and  was 
influenced  by  still  more  pressing  considerations.  Ho 
was  very  uneasy  at  the  terrible  defeat  which  had  been 
sustained  by  Ney  at  Dennewitz,  which  was  the  more 
disheartening  that  it  had  been  mainly  inflicted  by  the 
Prussians,  and  had  already  spread  to  a  great  extent  dis- 
couragement and  desertion  through  his  army.  He  was 
still  set  upon  an  attack  on  Berlin,  from  the  moral  efiect 
of  which,  if  successful,  he  anticipated  great  results  ;  and 
that  object  he  considered  paramount,  even  when  the  defeat 
of  the  Allied  Grand  Army  was  in  the  balance.  He  had 
received,  also,  desponding  accounts  from  Macdonald,  whose 
army  since  its  defeat  was  in  a  very  bad  condition ;  and 
partisan  corps  had  already  appeared  on  his  communica- 
tions with  Leipsic,  and  interrupted  the  passage  of  couriers 
and  reinforcements  from  France.  In  a  word,  the  wise 
plan  of  operations  adopted  at  Trachenberg  was  now 
beginning  to  work  out  its  appropriate  fruits  ;  and  the 
French  army,  great  as  it  was,  assailed  on  all  sides,  was 
worn  out  with  incessant  marches  and  counter-marches, 
over  ground  exhausted  by  the  repeated  previous  passage 
of  troops.     But  St  Cyr  felt,  and  expressed  at  the  time 
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CHAP,    even  to  the  Emperor,  the  deepest  regret  that  the  auspi- 
cious moment,  when  it  was  possible  to  engage  the  Russians 


1813.     and  Prussians  alone,  without  the  Austrians,  was  lost;  and 

i56-ii8';*^'  to  tbe  end  of  his  life,  never  ceased  to  assert  that  the  French 

IwrJi9*'"'  empire  had  been  lost  by  that  omission.^ 

What  pains  soever  the  Emperor  might  take  to  conceal 

Frwh  com.  his  departure  from  the  enemy,  it  at  length  transpired, 

ISin^Sdl^  from  the  uniforms  of  the  Guard  and  cuirassiers  being  no 
longer  seen  in  the  ranks  ;  and  there  was  immediately  felt 
the  truth  of  St  Cyr's  words,  that  the  opportunity  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow  had  been  lost.  Wittgenstein  im- 
mediately ascended  towards  NoUendorf,  and  attacked 
Vandamme's  late  corps,  now  commanded  by  Lobau.     It 

Sept.  18.  was  driven  over  the  plateau  with  the  loss  of  1500  men  ; 
and  so  severe  did  the  pressure  here  become,  that  both 
St  Cyr  and  Lobau  were  obliged  to  draw  back  to  GieshiibeL 
No  sooner  was  Napoleon  informed  of  this  check,  than  he 
again  set  out  from  Dresden,  whither  he  had  retired, 
and  hastened  to  the  front.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he 
altered  his  line  of  advance ;  knowing,  by  dear-bought  ex- 
perience, that  the  country  on  the  FUrstenwalde  line  was 
utterly  exliausted,  and  the  roads  wellnigh  impassable,  he 
moved  up  the  valley  of  the  Elbe,  and  directed  his  attack, 
along  the  great  road  from  Pima  by  Peterswalde,  against 
the  Allied  right,  from  which  some  posts  had  been  thrown 
out,  connecting  the  Grand  Army  with  that  of  Blucher. 
Great  exertions  had  been  made  by  the  Allies  to  effect 

B-pi.  p.  thiM  communication,  and  with  success.  On  the  9th,  Prince 
Modatoff,  with  a  body  of  the  Russian  Horse  Guards, 
Hun)riHC(l,  between  Bautzen  and  Dresden,  a  convoy  of 
bH/.^Kago  and  ammunition,  blew  up  200  caissons,  and  took 

N-.H  ,H  nl^'n  f^.'^r^'^^^'^  private  baggage,  with  1200  prisoners. 
On  tin  llUh,  Count  Bubna,  feeling  his  way  from  the 
A  icul  (Irand  Army,  entered  Neustadt  and  Neukirchen, 
a^lvancocf  r^?  close  communication  with  Blucher,  whose 
S  Siii  '  n^  ^^^^  P^«^^^  ^^3^^°d  Bautzen  to  Bis- 
ciowwonu.     Continuing  their  advance  along  the  Peters- 
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walde  ro^  on  the  1 4th,  the  adyanced  posts  of  the  Allied    chap. 
Grand  Army  were  pressing  on  towards  Gieshiibel  on  the       ^ 
morning  of  the  15th,  when  they  came  in  contact  with     i8i8. 
Napoleon's  advanced-guard,  and  were  driven   back   at^^P^"}** 
the  first  shock.     Approaching  Peterswalde,  the  French 
cavalry,  in  greatly  superior  forces,  fell  in  with  a  body 
of  Prussian  hussars,  which  was  defeated ;  and  Colonel 
Blucher,  son  of  the  Marshal,  after  a  gallant  resistance, 
was  made  prisoner.     A  series  of  brilliant  combats,  with 
alternate  success,  now  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  re- 
treat of  the  Allies  from  the  mountams,  and  their  taking 
up  a  position  guarding  the  mouth  of  the  pass.     But 
though  they  there  drew  up  to   the  number  of  nearly 
100,000  men  in  order  of  battle  in  the  plain,  Napoleon  i  sir  chu. 
did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  make  an  attack.     The  two  l^JcLW 
mighty  hosts  stood  facing  each  other,  the  one  on  the  2oJ^**gi^P^ 
mountain,  the  other  in  the  plain  ;  and  though  every  man  igj.'sttvJ' 
in  either  camp  expected  a  battle,  yet  none  took  place.  i^i^»  ^H 
The  night  presented  a  magnificent  spectacle  in  the  posi-  452^56 ;  ' 
tions  of  the  hostile  armies.     "  The  hills  were  lighted  to  lalTS."' 
their  crests,  and  the  valleys  blazed  with  a  sheet  of  fire.''^ 
In  truth,  though  the  two  armies  were  so  near,  the 
commanders   on   neither  side  were   inclined  to   risk   aRcason^on 
general  battle.     The  Allies  had  a  very  obvious  reason  for*deu^ng 
for  desiring  delay.     Benningsen,  with  the  Russian  army  ^**^®^ 
of  reserve,  50,000  strong,  was  approaching,  and  might  be 
expected  to  join  the  Grand  Army  by  the  3d  October,  and 
the  Prussian  landwehr  were  daily  increasing  in  number 
and  efficiency;  it  was,  therefore,  clearly  their  policy  to 
gain  time,  and  delay  active  operations  till  these  great 
reinforcements  were  in  the  field.     Napoleon,  on  his  side, 
was  also  expecting  reinforcements,  and  15,000  men  had 
recently  arrived  at  Erfurth,  but  they  were  young  conscripts 
in  very  bad  condition.     His  policy,  at  this  time,  was  to 
contract  the  positions  of  his  troops  round  Dresden  as  a 
centre,  to  render  perfect  the  communication  of  the  three  Sept.  ig. 
armies,  and  await  the  moment  when  a  false  movement  on 
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CHAF.    ti-?  pm  cc  -^  ^^=^^-  ^  soae  -ij^iincr,  ni%ht  gire  Lim 
^       a^  ccf»ar^=::j  rf  z^rrri  i  rrai  5xw  on  an  isolated 


^£i     ccrpu  or  T^pxwi  zkIz-l  id!  rarscaiiiz  iiis  affaire  bj  a 
de.TaiTe  iljw.     "KThi.  lii  ri^w.  Le  ocdcred  ike  constrac- 
li.^c  wiiii  eT^  precasikQ  &c  sktkt,  of  a  ihiid  bridge 
a:  Pirsjk  a  aoi::a:c   u>  iLf  rro  alreadj  established 
b«veeii  zhs  5:«3  cc  Kz^ssis^u^  azjd  liliezmein.     The 
xject  ot  ciiis  va^  u  «Laiur  lie  Yocoig  Gcard  and  part 
:c  Sc  CjTi  occpe  a:  1*3?  iiji  Ei«  sciddeiilj  and  fall  on 
li-f  jtf:  cc  lii*  e::-?iiiT  :ccca=d  a}  Macd<»;ald,  against 
▼Icm  X  ^ryeczcd  xi  c&iosr^  swresaenu  as  the  posi- 
i>:c  :c  lb*  AZi-s?  ii.  u**  p iai  oc  C-^lm  appeared  too 
fur:c;£;  aai  ii-eir  far."tf  iere  »:•  grtaL  now  that  the 
■  !!\i«&xv.  Aiscrika*  Lfci  .-coK  ir^  ;c  ccer  u:e  pra^pect  of  attack- 
1^^     n:£   zjtsiL  :«:   ^i'laiifczs-      Xifoieon   £at:4»ed  himself 
is^ac;    Uii;  >T  iu?  3&^.k&^  le  would  sscoct^i  in  rendering  the 
^iL  ioion;a  za.  lie  IZ:^  azc  a:  Dre^rn  so  strong,  that  he 

rWirf  :acr'.ix^  lis  vieara  in;o  ejeo;ition,  howerer, 
5b«n  •>     Xtf    r^sTiL^'f'i  7>i  njJki  cue   nH^Muiaiisaiice  more  to  see 
i^C!I  Tk  V  ijxsiifr  1^  ^:uji  loc  iad  ai  of  porniniET  of  striking  a 
rXIi^''   jii;*»  J^!Sin&c  Utf  Aije&     I:  :oci  plAL-e  on  the  ensuing 
^"^  -      £*  ^    1  "*u  5ifCo;aii%fr .  aac  as  frs;  promised  to  bring  on 
i  4T«wr^  j*:cje  .  ioc  3C  inyirabie  oppominitT  of  en- 
^pjjTiJ::   ^'«^   jT'^iflCJU??    rrvseads^   iiselt   it  came  to 
T^vjiiic    tttpvrsiaw      F:OT«t  ifiocsand  of  the  French 
^vr  ^r-iw^i:  ^'=»  :Je  liiWPwr  a^:xiast  the  Allied  right, 
^•iiie  <*:;h»^  :;ioR«n£  MC^ic  v.ni  ui  the  centre  and  left,  and 
^•r.'.-s    j.KM>«u\i.  uiiiflcr^  Joc  ca^nilrT  remained  in  reserve. 
» V  >N^tvr!   fc  tf^  »f«  ^'<^  vixissdi?nhle  success.     Zie- 
VM,  *  N-  K\u  Jii*?  ji^^MO?^  ro?4  a;  the  foot  of  the  de- 
>;.•  -  ,,  *.-«>  .^?*i:Vij^^^  *"  XvNtisett  DuTeroec  and  driven  back 
.><x^.T^   t.>^*^x^um.     £n<wrwed  bj  this.  Napoleon 
X.   Alt   c   ■  V  i.vv  X  :ae  de«o?nt*  deeming  that  the 
^ ,  ^ .  X  >i.i  •  x  .»;:  1  iiC«  iaii  arrived.     A  thick  mist 

. ..  .,.^  ;\   M-v-^t  ^-,  ^^:ie  Jclk  azwL  spreading  down 
,,s«  *x  ^ivA^vw^i5«^:n»ler  portion  of  the  Am 
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from  the   enemy;  when  on  a  sudden,  as  the  French    cHiip. 
were  advancing  on  Culm,  a  loud  cannonade  burst  forth  in      ^* 


their  front,  and  a  storm  of  bullets  fell  on  their  columns.     i8i3. 
Napoleon  ordered  up  his  horse  to  attack  the  batteries, 
and  several  charges  of  cavalry  against  them  took  place, 
but  without  success ;  and  at  length,  seeing  that  the  enemy 
were  sufficiently  on  their  guard  at  all  points,  he  drew 
back  to  his  old  position  on  the  hills  with  the  loss  of  seven 
guns  and  2000  prisoners.     "  Their  retreat,''  says  Cath- 
cart,  ''  alone  saved  them  from  a  disaster  as  great  as  that 
of  Vandamme ;  for  during  the  action  Meerfeldt  and  Col- 
loredo  with  an  Austrian  corps  had,  by  advancing  through 
the  defile  of  the  Elbe  round  their  left,  to  the  dominant 
heights  of  NoUendorf,  got  into  their  rear,  and  a  panic 
had  seized  them,  so  that  the  thick  fog  alone  saved  the 
attacking  corps  from  a  total  rout."     This  severe  check 
convinced  Napoleon  that  he  would  derive  no  advantage 
from  prosecuting  ofiensive  operations  in  Bohemia;  and 
it  was  against  the  army  of  Silesia  that  he  now  intended  \^cJl^* 
to  direct  his  attacks.     Accordingly  he  withdrew,  followed  ^>  |J^ 
by  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers,  to  Pima  on  the  18th,  from  '{j}?\lld 
whence  on  the  19th  he  moved  to  Koenigstein,  where  hei.  i70; 
carefully  inspected  the  bridges,  and  on  the  21st  re-entered  460^/** 
Dresden,  accompanied  by  his  Guard.^  * 

This  fatiguing  and  harassing  campaign  in  the  hills, 
though  unaccompanied  by  any  great  event,  was  attended  Great  losses 
with  a  most  serious  loss  to  both  parties,  but  far  greater  Fj^^h  \ 
to  the  French  than  their  opponents,  owing  to  their  posi-  ^"  ^'" 
tion  on  the  cold  and  inhospitable  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains.    The   troops  perched  on   these  rude   and  lofty 
ridges,  without  shelter  or  covering  of  any  kind  except 
their  greatcoats,  were  starving ;  stretched  in  bivouacs, 

*  **  Tesierday  I  made  a  reconnaissance  to  ascertain  the  force  and  position 
of  the  enemy ;  and  although  the  deboucKe  of  Peterswalde  was  favourahle  for 
artillery,  the  decliTities  being  gentle,  the  position  of  the  enemy  did  not  per- 
mit me  to  attack  him.  I  have  resolved,  therefore,  to  hold  to  the  system  of  go 
and  come,  and  to  await  my  opportunity."— Napoleon  to  St  Ctr,  Sept.  18, 
1818;  St  Ctb,  iv.  421. 


in 
I 
campaign. 
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CHAP,    night  after  night,  with  no  protection  against  the  frosty 
^'      chills   and  frigid  dews  of  autumn,  felt   vitli   pecuHar 

1818.     severity  in  those  elevated  regions,  the  young  conscripts 
rapidly  became  sick,  and  were  universally  and  iJFoefiilly 
depressed  in  spirits.     The  few  villages  to  be  met  with  on 
the  summits  were  entirely  ruined  ;  their  roofs  and  parti- 
tion-walls, with  the  whole  furniture  they  contained,  had 
been  torn  to  pieces  for  firewood ;  it  was  with  the  utmost 
diflSculty,  and  only  by  repairing  a  niin,  that   quarters 
were  got  for  the  Emperor  himself  in  the  parish  raanse  of 
Breitenlee.     The  subsistence  of  the  men  was  in  a  still 
worse   condition.       Rich  as  Saxony   is   in    agricultural 
productions,  the  fruits  of  its  soil  had  been  entirely  ex- 
hausted by  the  enormous  multitudes  who  had  recently 
passed  over  or  been  quartered  on  its  surface ;  the  in- 
creasing numbers  and  audacity  of  the    Allied  cavalry 
rendered  it  next  to  impossible  to  get  up  any  regular 
supplies  from  the  rear  ;  and  great  as  the  stores  were  which 
the  Emperor  had  provided  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe, 
it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  get  them  up  to  the 
front  where  the  troops  were  bivouacked,  owing  to  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
horses  from  want  of  forage.     The  hay  and  straw  was 
everywhere  totally  consumed,  the  stack-yards   emptied, 
the  houses  burnt  or  in  niins  ;  w^hile  the  fields  of  potatoes 
m  the  rural  districts,  oftentimes  turned  over  in  search  of 
food,  told  to  what  grievous  shifts  the  troops  of  all  nations 
whicii  had  passed  over  them  had  been  reduced.*     These 
extremities  of  want  and  suffering  rapidly  produced  their 
T^^i  ^^®^*^  ^^  utterly  disorganising  the  troops.      In  vain 
the  Emperor  issued  the  most  severe  decrees,  one  in  parti- 
cular, that  every  tenth  marauder  should  be  shot,  and  re- 
commended to  every  application  for  food  that  a  similar 

Uges"^^  In^i^Z^l  ^°r?f !kT  ^  ^  ^^*  ^^^  ^^'"^  ^^"«^     The  frontier  vil- 
for  the  fi^  o    t^;°i!:     ^^^  ^»^«  tousea  not  built  of  stone  wen.  torn  to  piece. 

times  tu.J^oVerw-w'^    ^        '""''^  '"  '*"'  ^'^^''  ''^^^^   *^«^  ^^"  *^° 

bad  escaped  thle^r^f  W^       y  ""^^^  ^i""^^^  ^^°"  ^^"^  '^«  ''^^  potatoes  which 

tue  eye  of  former  plunder."-r^o«>i  Ocuiaire,  Odeleben,  ii.  278. 
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chastisement  should  be  bestowed  on  the  commissary.*    chap. 
These  sanguinary  orders  were  wholly  ineffectual  in  arrest-      ^ 


ing  the  disorders.     Stern  necessity  compelled  the  soldiers     I8i3. 
to  leave  their  colours  and  wander  through  the  fields  in 
quest  of  food  to  assuage  the  pangs  of  hunger.     The  dis- 
tribution of  meat  rations  had  entirely  ceased ;  those  of 
bread  were  reduced  to  a  half;  and  nearly  the  whole  army, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers,  were 
obliged  to  forage  for  their  own  subsistence.     The  losses 
which  this  accumidation  of  evils  brought  on  the  army 
were  incalculable  ;  in  a  week  they  exceeded  what  would 
have  been  sustained  in  the  most  disastrous  battle.     The  ii.  m,  w; 
-Allies  too  were  suffering  from  these  causes,  for  their .^Vt^' 
troops  were  bivouacked  at  night ;  but  not  by  any  means  jj;^j^^^^' 
in  such  a  proportion  as  the  French,  for  they  were  in  a  i^^'^if^ 
rich  plain,  not  on  barren  hills,  and  they  received  ample  i*?;™««». 
supplies  of  provisions  of  all  sorts  from  the  fertile  fields  of  464. 
Bohemia  and  Silesia  in  their  rear.^ 

During  the  operations  of  the  Grand  Armies  on  the 
mountain  chain  which  separates  Bohemia  from  Saxony,  Great  ilic. 
the  hostile  circle  which  environed  the  French  army  wasAUiS  h^* 
daily  becoming  more  contracted,  and  the  losses  they  sus-pJ^J^JI^' 
tained  from  the  Cossacks  and  partisan  corps  in  the  rear 
more  serious.     On  the  14th  September  Thielman  took 
Weissenfels  on  the  line  between  Dresden  and  France, 
and  made  1300  men  prisoners.     A  few  days  after,  the 
Austrian  colonel,  Mensdorf,  took  a  French  courier  with  Sept.  17. 
despatches  and  letters,  5000  in  number,  between  Dresden 
and  Leipsic,  which  gave  the  most  dismal  accounts  of  the 

•  "  The  recent  xnovementB  of  the  Grand  Army  had  entirely  exhausted  the 
last  resources  of  the  country ;  and  the  soldiers  having  no  longer  the  excite- 
ment of  combat  to  ditstract  their  misery,  felt  it  the  more  keenly.  To  all 
verbal  communications  on  this  head  the  answer  of  the  Emperor  always  was — 
'  Cause  the  commissary  to  be  shot,  and  you  will  want  for  nothing.'  To  the 
written  applications  the  answer  always  given  was,  to  apply  for  decorations  — 
these  being  more  easy  to  supply  than  bread.  At  this  moment  {'20ih  Septem- 
ber) the  Emperor  issued  a  decree  by  which  the  town  of  Pima,  then  at  the 
lowest  point  of  misery,  and  its  inhabitants  starving,  should  supply  6000  rations 
of  bread  a-day."— 8t  Cyb,  iv.  178. 
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CHAP,    condition  of  the  army,  and  the  amount  of  the  losses  thej 
^       had  sustained  in  the  late  battles.     "  They  recounted," 
1813.     says  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  "  that  of  the  whole  corps  en- 
gaged under  Marshal  Ney,  only  16,000  had  escaped  with 
him,  and  10,000  with  Oudinot ;  all  the  rest  had  dispersed 
and  sought  refuge  in  Torgau  and  Wittenberg.      Rein- 
forcements to  the  amount  of  15,000  men  had  arrived  at 
Erfurth,  but  very  infirm  troops.     It  was  also  stated  in 
these  letters  that  the  Young  Guard,  and  especially  its 
artillery,  had  suffered  extremely  in  the  battle  of  Dresden  ; 
that  Generals  Vachot  and  Leibu  were  killed,  and  Generals 
Dentail,   Zios,   Boisildien,  Maison,  Wern,   and   Aubert, 
severely  wounded.     The  whole  army  is  represented  as 
'SirChii   discouraged,  and  suffering  extremely  from  fatigue  and 
sj^^Jjj^  want  of  provisions.     General  Blucher's  last  accounts  are 
j»gh  sjfpt.  from  Bautzen,  with  his  advanced  posts  within  a  German 
wk     '     mile  of  Dresden  :  and  his  light  troops  are  in  communica- 
tion with  those  of  the  Prince  Royal."  ^ 
_  The  severe  wound  which  Sir  Charles  Stewart  received 

72. 

FretOi  at  the  battle  of  Culm,  already  mentioned,  confined  him 
duaJTbT*"  much  against  his  will  at  Toplitz  for  some  weeks  after ;  but 
{wTR^Hi,'^^  ^^^^^^  g^^d  "se  of  his  time  during  this  period  of  com- 
Siji!  a^^**  pulsory  cessation  of  active  operations  in  the  field,  in  the 
jmrt  which  he  took  in  conjunction  with  his  able  coadjutor, 
Lord  Cathcart,  in  the  diplomatic  communications  of  the 
perioil,  which  were  attended  with  the  most  important 
consequences.  Lonl  Castlereagh  was  indefatigable  in  his 
endeavours  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  concord  and 
enthusiasm  which  the  late  successes  in  war  had  produced, 
to  draw  still  closer  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  Allied 
Powers,  In  those  eflbrts  he  was  strongly  and  ably  sup- 
jH^rttHl  l>oth  by  Ixinl  Cathcart  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
>»ho  had  soon  tOi>  oloarly  how  nearly  the  Coalition  had 
Won  dissolvoil  by  tho  disaster  at  Dresden,  not  to  be 
awaro  of  tho  jvanuuount  imiM>rtance  of  profiting  by  the  pre- 
s^MU  auspicious  momont  to  improve  its  ft^lations.  ^  Bt  their 
uuuod  owrtiotts.  aidod  bv  Mottomich  and  Haidenberg, 
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a  treaty  was  concluded  and  signed  at  Toplitz  on  the  8th   chap. 
September  between  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great      ^ 
Britain.     By  this  treaty,  which  was  the  comer-stone  of    isis. 
the  Grand  Alliance  which  afterwards  effected  the  deliver- 
ance of  Europe,  it  was  provided  that  Austria  should  be 
reconstructed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  the  footing  on 
which  she  stood  in  1805,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
dissolved,  and  the  independence  of  the  intermediate  States 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Inn  established.     Each  of  the 
Continental  Powers  contracting  engaged  to  bring  150,000 
men  into  the  field,  and  they  all  engaged  not  to  enter  into 
any  separate  treaty  with  France.     By  the  secret  articles, 
the  3 2d  military  division  of  the  French  Empire,  embrac- 
ing Hamburg  and  the  Hanse  towns,  was  to  be  dissolved, 
and  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Napoleon  in  Germany  dis- 
possessed.    In  considei*ation  of  the  great  exertions  he  had 
made  to  bring  about  this  treaty,  as  well  as  his  important 
military  services  during  the  campaign,  the  King  of  Prussia 
afterwards  sent  Sir  Charles  Stewart  the  orders  of  the 
Black  and  Red  Eagles,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  justly  *Piotho,  ii. 
deemed  one  of  the  most  honourable  of  the  many  honour-  Bim.  xil. 
able  testimonials  in  the  possession  of  the  Londonderry  sso.' 
family.^  * 

Napoleon  did  not  remain  long  inactive  after  his  return 
to  Dresden,  on  the  21st.     The  rery  next  morning  he  set  NapoWn  in 
out  with  a  great  part  of  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers  across  ^'*,^^^' 
the  Elbe  to  join  Macdonald  and  throw  back  Blucher,  ^^"^^'^^ 
who  during  his  absence  in  the  Bohemian  mountains  had  ^^^ 
established  himself  at  Bautzen  and  on  the  Spree,  and 
pushed  his  advanced  posts  to  within  four  English  miles 

*  "he  Roiy  xnon  augOBte  souverain,  sous  les  yeux  duquel  je  me  suis  em- 
press^ do  les  mettre,  m'ordonne  do  vous  dire,  M.  le  G^ndrali  que  c'est  pour 
YOU8  donner  une  marque  publique  de  son  estime  distiogude,  et  particuU^re- 
meut  de  aa  aatiafaction  de  la  valeur  et  des  talents  que  vous  avez  ddploy6  h, 
c6td  de  sa  Majesty  dans  les  differents  combats  auxquels  vous  avez  assists,  et 
dans  lesqaels  vous  avez  versd  votre  sang  pcur  la  cause  commune,  qu'il  voua  a 
d6coT4  de  les  ordres  de  TAigle  Noir  et  de  TAigle  Rouge. 

"  Veuillez  agr^r  Taiisurance  rditer^  de  tout  mon  attachement  et  de  ma 
haute  oonsiddraiion.     Habdexberq. — i  Decembrt  1813." — MS. 
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CHAP,    of  Dresden.     He  came  up  with  the  enemy  in  the  wood 
^-      of  Hartau,  and  a  skirmish  of  the  adranced  posts  took 
1S13.     place,  in  the  course  of  which  the  village  of  Goldbach  was 
burned.    But  Blucher,  faithful  to  his  instructions,  fell  back 
the  moment  he  saw  the  uniforms  of  the  Guards,  and  took 
up  a  strong  position  some  miles  in  rear  near  Bischofswerda^ 
sopt  23.    where  next  day  he  stood  fast.     But  the  French  Emperor, 
after  hesitating  long,  did  not  deem  himself  in  sufficient 
strength  to  attack.     He  had  only  Macdonald's  three  weak 
corps  in  hand ;  for  of  the  Guards,  worn  out  with  incessant 
marching  and  countermarching,  only  a  small   part  had 
come  up,  and  the  greater  portion,  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  his  movements,  had  fallen  behind,  and  were  strag- 
gling in  search  of  provisions.     The  utmost  discourage- 
ment pervaded  the  army — toils,  hardships,  want,  and 
the   sword  of   the   enemy  had   fearfully  thinned   their 
ranks ;  the  war  seemed  endless,  and  if  it  did  terminate, 
likely  to  lead  to  nothing  but  disaster.     The  troops,  de- 
jected and  exhausted,  exhibited  none  of  their  old  spirit, 
and  murmurs  deep,  though  as  yet  half  heard,  began  in 
the  ranks  against  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  Emperor, 
which,  rejecting  all  terms  of  accommodation,  was  hurry- 
ing them  on  to  inevitable  destruction.     Sensible  of  this 
state  of  matters,  and  feeling  now  the  want  of  soldiers, 
K>§oif287  ^i^^^^  ^^^  dreadful  losses  he  had  recently  sustained,  the 
^'aL^&JIi  n"^^^^^^  '^^'^^^  ^^^  troops,  and  next  day  returned  to 
Bout.  88;  'IJj'esdcn,  thus  in  effect  abandoning  the  whole  right  bank 
2^^"^;^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^^'     A  dreadful  thunder-storm  came  on  as  he 
140.  was  re-entering  the  Saxon  capital,  which,  in  the  dejected 

state  of  the  soldiers,  was  deemed  a  portentous  omen.* 
A.  7*-      f   ^'^[^"g  intelligence  was  at  the  same  time  received 
p::!^:;:!^..   l*^"^  ^1'%^^,^^  and  the  Lower  Elbe.     The  successful  irrup- 
J;:^'::;?     yif.  '^^^^^l^^^n  into  Westem  Saxony,  and  the  capture 
^Z^'^\^^^^  -deed  been  amply 

had  iiliii^fi!^   ■  ^  I^esnouettes.  collecting  8000  horsey 

him  with  severe  loss^  and 
But  Platoff,  who 
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had  just  descended  with  his  Cossack  cavahy  from  Bo-    chap, 
hernia,  surprised  and  defeated  him  on  the  26th,  and       ^- 
having  effected  a  junction  with  the  remains  of  Thielman's     ^^^^ 
detachment,  expelled  the  French  general  from  the  open  s^pt.  2a! 
country,  with  the  loss  of  5  guns  and  1500  prisoners,  com- 
prising some  of  the  best  cavalry  in  the  French  service. 
By  this  success  the  direct  French  communications  with 
the   Rhine  were  entirely  cut  off.     The  news  from  the 
north  was  still  more  alarming.     Slowly  advancing  after 
the    battle   of    Dennewitz,    Bemadotte   had   at   length 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  caused  Bulow's  corps 
to  invest,  on   the  right  of  the  river,  Wittenberg,  the 
suburbs  of  which  were  carried  on  the  24th,  while  a  bom- Sept.  24. 
bardment   was   shortly  after  commenced  ;    while  Ney, 
whose  army,  grievously  dejected,  had  sunk  down  to  less 
than  40,000  men,  was  in  no  condition  to  interrupt  the 
siege.     Chernicheff,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  success- 
ful of  the  Russian  partisans,  had  met  with  still  more  de- 
cisive success  in  Westphalia.     Boldly  crossing  the  Elbe  Sept.  so. 
at  Dessau,  at  the  head  of  3000  horse,  he  advanced  swiftly 
into  Westphalia,  pushed  on  to  Cassel,  from  which  he  drove 
Jerome  Buonaparte,  proclaimed  the  dissolution  of  the  king- 
dom, and  stirred  the  flame  of  insurrection,  far  and  wide, 
throughout  its  whole  extent.     Being  destitute  of  infantry 
and  artillery,  however,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  the 
advanced  position   he  had  won  ;  but  he  regained   the 
Elbe  in  safety,  his  Cossacks  laden  with  booty,  having 
electrified  all  Germany  by  the  decisive  proof  afforded  of 
the  ease  with  which  a  Napoleonic  dynasty  could  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  slender  hold  it  had  of  the  affections  of 
the  people.     A  severe  check,  too,  had  recently  before  been 
experienced  in   the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburg,  where  septi6. 
General  Pecheux,  who  was  leading  his  division,  6000j^«j*gy: 
strong,  from  that  fortress  to  Magdeburg,  was  surprised  Bout  ss-sj; 
and  defeated  near  Dannenberg  by  Walmoden,  with  the  321;  Vm^ 
loss  of  1200  killed  and  wounded,   1800  prisoners,  andE2^^4i? 
his  whole  artillery  and  caissons.^ 
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tlie  returns  given  by  Sir  George  Cathcart,  it  appears  that 
of  the  French  force  on  the  Elbe,  composing  the  three 
armies  under  the  Emperor's  immediate  orders,  which  in 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign  numbered  356,000  men, 
present  with  the  eagles,  there  only  remained  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October  208,000  fit  for  duty  ;  showing  a  loss 
in  fiix  weeks  of  no  less  than  148,000  men.*  While  Thiers, 
who  speaks  on  the  authority  of  Napoleon's  private  states, 
declares  that  his  whole  force  had  sunk  down  from  387,000 
at  the  outset  of  the  contest  to  under  250,000  now ;  in 
other  words,  had  decreased  by  137,000  in  the  aggregate, 
in  spite  of  all  supplies  from  the  rear. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  losses  of  the  Allies,  though  large, 
had  not  been  more  than  half  of  those  sustained  by  the  Forceitand 
French  ;  and  they  were  about  to  be  nearly  compensated  by  th^AjSM. 
the  Russian  reserve,  under  Benningscn,  50,000  strong,  of 
whom  45,000  were  eiFective,  who  were  expected  to  join  in 


*  Statement  of  tbe  forces  of  Napoleon  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 

Ldpiic,  compared  with  their  former  strength  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 

DreMUn:— 

In  July  1813. 

] 

[n  October  1813. 

CoTp*. 

Men. 

Men. 

Old  Guard,  . 

6,600 

, 

4,000 

Toung  Guard, 

32,000 

. 

24,000 

Cavalry  of  Guard 

10,000 

. 

6,000 

1. 

Vandamme, 

25,000 

Afterwards  Lobau 

I,         6,000 

2. 

Victor, 

21,000 

, 

18,000 

3. 

Key  (Souham), 

32,000 

Ney  at  Leipsic, 

22,000 

4. 

Bertrand,     . 

21,000 

,            , 

14,000 

5. 

Laoriaton,   . 

35,000 

. 

10,000 

«. 

Marmont,     . 

30,000 

. 

20,000 

7. 

Reynier, 

20,000 

8,000 

& 

Poniatowski, 

15,000 

10,000 

11. 

Hacdonald, 

21,000 

, 

14,000 

12. 

Oudinot, 

24,000 

Broken  up. 

IS. 

StCyr,        . 

31,000 

, 

20,000 

Latour  Maubourg 

(cavalry)  10,000 

. 

6,000 

(J°;)j  13,000 

. 

6,000 

MUhattd 

. 

3,000 

Amgfai 

(Jo.)      10.000 

Kellermann, 

4,000 

lUIlMrmann 

Augereau, 

10,000 

PMMtMidefl 

Motive,      866,000 
208,000 

208,000 
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CHAP.         It  was  now  evident  that  the  defensive  position  aud 
^'      sjstem  of  warfare  which  Napoleon  had  adopted  on  the 


1813.     Elbe  could  no  longer  be  maintained.     Chosen  with  judg- 
N»pcw,  nient,  and  defended  resolutely,  though  rashly,  it  had  en- 
o^^"!^  ahled  him  for  six  weeks  to  maintain  his  ground,  in  the 
face  of  great  strategical  disadvantages,  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  witli  forces  little  at  first  superior,  latterly  much 
inferior,  to  the  enemy  ;  to  hold  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  when  ready  to  dissolve,  to  his  standards ;  and  to 
prevent  a  general  insurrection  from  bursting  forth  in  the 
whole  western  half  of  Germany.     But  the  magnitude  of 
his  losses  had  been  such,  and  the  reinforcements  which  the 
Allies  had  received,  or  were  soon  to  receive,  by  the  arri- 
val of  Benningsen's  reserve  at  their  headquarters,  and  the 
universal  arming  of  Prussia,  were  so  considerable,  that  not 
only  was  the  position  no  longer  tenable,  but  the  advan- 
tages already  experienced  from  holding  it  could  no  longer 
be  looked  for.     The  misery  of  the  troops,  confined  in  a 
few  fortresses,  and  crowded  together  in  unhealthy  streets 
or  open    bivouacs,  had  become  great  in  the  extreme. 
Often  dozens  of  men  and  women  were  shut  up  in  a  single 
room  not  aflfording  real  accommodation  for  more  than 
two  or  three  inmates — sometimes  a  hundred  were  buried 
alive  in  a  small  house.     The  sick  and  the  healthy,  the 
wounded  and  the  unhurt,  were  huddled  together  without 
covering  or  bed,  often  scarcely  with  food.     To  such  a 
iength  did  this  frightful  accumulation  of  human  beings 
go,   that  it  appears,  from  official  documents,  that  the 
numbers  who  at  different  times  were  quartered  on  Dres- 
den and  its  suburbs  between  the  15th  June  and  the 
15th  N^ovembcr   of  this  jear,  amounted  to  the  enormous 
«^^     ^  nf  ^  nr-^  871  ♦  >      As  a  necessary  consequence  ot 

^LZ  or  H^^ring  under  oo..a?«»»  ^-'de-. ,«  th. 


.  .  urina  nndcr  contagious  disorders,  in  the 
'  ".^''  E  ll  dtoases  of  the  most  dangerou. 
!'  '^''    en  ml  t^iong  them,  and  typhus  feT. 
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the  first  week  of  October.  At  length,  therefore,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  campaign,  they  had  acquired  a  numerical 
superioritj  over  the  enemy  in  the  field  ;  they  could  bring 
from  290,000  to  300,000  to  bear  upon  them,  while  they 
could  be  opposed  only  by  208,000.*  Benningsen  crossed 
the  Elbe  on  the  25th  and  reached  Toplitz  on  2d  and  3d 
October.  The  Allied  troops,  also,  were  in  a  far  more 
favourable  situation.  Comfortably  hutted  or  lodged  in 
Prague,  Toplitz,  and  the  numerous  towns  and  villages 
in  the  Bohemian  plain,  they  were  in  a  very  diflFerent  situ- 
ation from  the  French,  starving  on  the  barren  and  frigid 
summits  of  the  Boehmer^'ald.  Their  position  enabled 
them  to  profit  immensely  by  these  advantages.  An  ad- 
vance of  a  few  miles   from   Toplitz  towards   the   foot 


*  Statement  of  the  Allied  forces  at  the  openiDg  of  the  Leipsic  campaign,  as 
compared  Tvith  what  it  bad  been  at  the  opening  of  the  Dresden  campaign : — 


Wittgenstein, 

Russian  reserve,    . 

Reserve  cavalry,   . 

Kleist, 

Colloredo,  "i 

Chostellar, 

Giulay,       \  Austrians, 

Reserves,    I 

Klenau,      I 

Blucher,     "l 


Langeron, 

Sacken, 

Sherbatof,  J 

Swedes, 

Winzingerode, 

Bulow, 

Tauenzein,    . 

Benningsen, 

Tolstoy, 

Nostitz  (Bubna), 


Army  of  Silesia, 


In  July  1813. 
HeD. 
40,000 
24,000 
11,000 
25,000 


60,500 


75,000 

25,000 

12,000 

20,000 

5,000 


Russian  reserve, 


6,000 


In  October  181S. 

Men. 

16,000 

18,000 

8,000 

29,000 


49,000 


82,000 

20,000 
17,000 
24,000 
10,000 
20,000 
20,000 
10,000 


293,000  823,000 

Thus  the  Allied  force  was  increased  by  30,000,  while  the  French  was  dimi- 
nithed  by  148,000!  This  was  chiefly  owning  to  the  astonishing  efforts  made 
by  Prussia,  which  much  increased  the  numerical  strength  of  its  corps,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Russian  reserve,  under  Benningsen. — Cathcart,  270. 

If  25,000  be  added  to  Cathcart*3  estimate  for  his  under-rating  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  in  Bohemia,  it  will  give  the  Allies  about  350,000  men,  of  whom 
290,000  would  be  available  for  operations  beyond  the  Elbe. 
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of  the  mountains  i^as  sufficient  to  bring  back  the  Guards    chap. 
and  cuirassiers  in  breathless  haste  from  the  centre  of  Silesia       ^ 
to  the  summit  of  the  Erzgebirge.      Their  wants,  pro-     isis. 
vided  for  by  the  wealth  of  England,  and  furnished  by  the 
rich  agricultural  plains  in  their  rear,  were  amply  supplied ; 
rations  were  regularly  served  out  to  the  men,  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  their  daily  wants  by  foraging 
and  individual  plunder,  so  fatal  to  miUtary  discipline,  was 
unfelt     Above  all,  the  general  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
interesting  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  the 
glorious  successes  they  had  gained,  preserved  them  from ,,    ,  ,gg 
mental  depression,  and  sent  back  such  of  the  sick  ori40;  bouu' 
wounded  as  were  not  labouring  under  fatal  ailments  in27<i. 
an  incredibly  short  space  into  the  ranks  of  war.^ 

**  The  plan  of  the  campaign,"  says  Sir  George  Cath-  ^ 
cart,  "  adopted  by  the  Allies,  had  for  its  basis  a  general  Allied  pin 
concentration  of  aJl  their  armies  on  the  main  communica-  timni^nit 
tion  of  Napoleon  with  France.  This  was  the  principle  *^*^^ 
advocated  by  Moreau  and  others  at  the  outset  of  the  pre- 
ceding campaign ;  and  although  it  implied  the  abandon- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  of  the  main  communica- 
tion with  the  Russian  territories,  yet  little  was  to  be 
apprehended  on  that  account ;  for  the  exhausted  condi- 
tion and  national  hostility  of  the  countries  to  the  east  of 
the  Elbe,  and  the  important  but  precarious  stake  which 
Napoleon  still  held  in  those  to  the  west,  rendered  the 
maintenance  of  a  direct  communication  with  his  only 
proper  base,  the  Rhine,  an  object  of  vital  importance  to 
him ;  while  the  Allies,  having  adopted  the  Boiiemian 
frontier  for  their  base,  were  in  a  great  measure  indepen- 
dent of  the  line  of  operations  through  Silesia,  which  they 
were  about  to  abandon.  To  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Army  of  the  North,  about  61,000 
men,  and  General  Blucher  with  that  of  Silesia,  about 
65,000,  should  cross  the  Elbe  to  the  north  of  Dresden, 
and,  acting  in  concert,  move  down  upon  the  Saale  at 
Ilalle  or  Merseburg  ;  while  the  Grand  Army,  amounting 


So  CAMFJJI^  or   D££SD£X, 

c&ir.    ?o  I:Iv.\XO  ab»^  sbmLi  aJr^ince  oat  of  Bohemia  bj  its 
^      Len;  ipca  LdCKa  «  WeiasenfeLk*    When  the  three  armies 
K>L     iaoolc  be  xuiied  neiir  coiese  pouits^  in  rear  of  the  defiles 
cw^jed  OT  iae  ri^nirs  Fle&s&e.  EL§cer»  and  Saale,  they  would 
N?  in  ci}aipi«;ce  vXMnmjj&i  and  possession  of  the  enemy's 
ccai3i:iiLioicioc;<wind  ui3:s  uniced  would  amount  to  246,000 
mieir  EW^vie^  thx»i?.  uie  croo(K  left  to  defend  the  Bohemian 
p4;(^^  and  octsenre  Dresd^^n  amounted  to  about  60,000 
morv.  odxerwi^ie  di2^posiKe  according  to  circumstances. 
Triu3  OfHjradocuj  were  ;o  commence  on  aU  sides  with  the 
moQca  ot  Occober/    •"  A;  the  same  time,''  says  Sir  Charles 
S(ewan.  ^  ic  was  pr^^:$iimed  that  the  farourable  appear- 
ances th>ai  cae  side  oif  Rararia  would  shortly  put  in  mo- 
tion a  couibined  force  in  che  direction  of  Wurzburg,  which 
» Cteibnr^  would  stiU  further  (hxeacen  ihe  enemy  s  communications, 
14^  and  comj^ete  his  embarrassments  in  erery  quarter  of 


Germany/  ^ 

As  ihe  object   of  these  operations  was  to  enyelop 
iwisf^--  Xapoleon  by  the  three  armies^  and  force  him  back  to  the 
^iL»  w^.ch  Rhine,  and  he  occupied  a  central  position  with  200,000 
]2|j^il^'  men  between  them,  they  were  attended  with  great  hazard, 
Srir5i   ^'^^^  required  for  their  successful  prosecution  the  most 
^^Jjj^^   entire  concord  and  singleness  of  intention  in  all   the 
kbkc*!.     Allied  generalsL    In  two.  this  great  requisite  was  already 
secure.     Of  the  fidelity  and  rigour  of  Blucher,  not  a 
doubt  could  be  entertained  :  the  only  danger  was,  that  he 
would  be  too  ardent  in  the  common  cause  :  Schwartzen- 
bci)».  though  more  circumspect,  was  equally  to  be  trusted  ; 
and  the  presence  of  the  soverei^nis  at  his  headquarters 
was  the  strongest  security  for  the  adoption  of  united 
measures.     But  with  respect  to  Bemadotte,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  great  Army  of  the  North,  and  whose  co- 
operation was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  joint  opera- 
tions, the  case  was  very  different.     Grare  suspicions  had 

*  Acoording  to  Wilson,  who»  from  his  official  position  as  commissioner  with 
Um  Aiutrian  h««dqaart«FP,  b  perhaps  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  the 
AlUad  Grtnd  Army  which  marched  on  Leipsic  numbered  in  all  179,000  luea. 
Wkuoii,  iL  1««. 
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been  awakened  by  his  conduct,  which  the  recent  successes    cbap, 
gained  by  the   army  under  his   command  had  nowise      ^- 
tended  to  dispel     Though  he  had  repulsed  the  enemy     isil 
at  Gross  Beeren,  and  defeated  him  at  Dennewitz,  yet  on 
neither  of  these  occasions  had  the  victory  been  improved 
as  it  might  have  been.     On  both,  the  battle  had  been 
begun  by  the  Prussian  generals  without  his  orders,  and 
gained  in  effect  before  his  arrival  on  the  field.     The 
system  which  he  had  adopted,  on  the  eve  of  each,  of 
having    the    Prussians  in   front,  the   Russians  behind 
them,  and  the  Swedes  a  day's  march  behind  the  Etis- 
sianSy  not  only  exposed  the  troops  first  engaged  to 
great  hazard,  but  rendered  the  acquisition  of  decisive 
success  in  the  end  next  to  impossible.     It  was  owing 
to  these  causes  that  the  battle  of  Gross  Beeren  had  been 
only  a  partial  success  in  the  centre,  that  of  Dennewitz 
far   less   decisive  than  it  might  have  been  rendered. 
It  was  well  known  that  in  the  close  of  the  last  of  these 
battles,  when  the  Russians  and  Swedes,   preceded  by 
150  guns,  advanced  against  the  broken  French  centre, 
the   enemy  were  thrown   into  a  degree  of    confusion 
almost  un{)aralleled  in  modem  warfare,  and  that  if  the 
9000  noble  horse  which  the  Prince  Royal  had  under  his 
orders  had  been  let  loose  to  charge,  10,000  additional 
prisoners  would  have  been  made.     The  immense  advan- 
tage of  having  the  centre  routed  and  the  two  wings 
separated,  had  by  no  means  been  improved  as  it  might 
have  been ;  the  broken  and  dispersed  army  was  allowed 
to  retire  without  molestation  to  the  Elbe,  while  the  victor 
remained  inactive  at  Jtiterbock,  only  a  few  miles  from  ^JJ^^JJ' 
the  field  of  battle.     These  facts  were  well  known  at^^^^^ 
headquarters,   and  Sir  Charles   Stewart   disclosed  ^hej^^fei^j^^ 
discoveries  he  had  made  as  to  his  secret  relations  with*.  438^441; 
the  French  Emperor,  when  professing  the  most  ardent  69. 
zeal  in  the  Allied  cause.**    The  result  was  that,  with  the 

•  Sept.  lOth, — "  Yesterday  ereniDg  General  Stewart  arriTcd.    I  was  most 
htppj  to  aec  him  and  to  find  that  he  had  cot  been  seduced  by  Bercadotte, 
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CHAP,    entire  concurrence  of  the  British  Government,  it  was  de- 
^       termined   to   send  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  had  now 
1813.     recovered   of  his  wound,   to   the   headquarters  of  the 
Prince  Royal,  to  be  a  check  upon  the  movements  of  the 
latter,  and  endeavour  to  bring  him  into  cordial  co-opera- 
tion with  the  other  Allied  armies. 

The  intentions  of  the  French  Emperor  were  thus  ex- 
Nftplws  plained  in  the  15th  bulletin  of  the  Grand  Army  :  "  The 
f^n<i!^^  Emperor's  intention  was  to  pass  the  Elbe,  to  manoeuvre 
^^**"'  upon  the  right  bank,  between  Dresden  and  Hamburg,  to 
threaten  Potsdam  and  Berlin,  and  to  assume  Magdeburg 
for  the  centre  of  operations,  which  has  been  supplied  with 
stores  and  provisions  for  that  purpose."  It  is  easy  to 
see  from  this  announcement  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
misfortunes  which  lie  had  undergone,  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor  was  by  no  means  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
his  position  ;  and  that  the  only  defensive  war  which  he 
contemplated  was  an  offensive  one,  which  might  strike  ter- 
ror into  his  enemies,  and  support  the  prestige  of  his 
name  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  His  views,  and  the 
reasons  on  which  they  were  founded,  were  thus  unfolded 
to  St  Cyr,  at  a  midnight  conference  on  the  6th  October. 
"I  am  going  to  leave  Dresden,"  said  he,  "and  I  shall 
take  the  remains  of  Vandamme's  and  your  corps  along 
with  me.  I  shall  certainly  be  soon  engaged  in  a  deci- 
sive battle.  If  I  am  successful,  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
regret  if  I  have  not  my  whole  force  at  my  disposal  to 
profit  by  it ;  if  I  experience  a  reverse,  you  will  be  of 
more  use  to  me  than  you  could  if  you  were  left  here. 
Remaining  in  Dresden  in  such  an  event,  you  would  be 
lost  without  resource.  Besides,  of  what  use  is  Dresden 
now  to  me  ?  It  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  the  pivot 
of  my  army,  which  is  unable  to  find  subsistence  in  the 

whom  he  describes  as  a  great  fanfaron  unworthy  of  trust,  and  one  who  de- 
■irea  general  peace  with  France  that  he  may  renew  the  ancient  relation  with 
Sweden.  Colonel  Cooke,  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  him,  tells  me  that 
he  has  aaid  that '  if  anything  happens  to  Buonaparte  the  French  people  would 
ieleot  him  or  Moreau  as  their  chief.*  "—Wilson's  Diary,  ii.  74. 
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exhausted  country  which  surrounds  it.     As  little  can  it    chap. 
be  regarded  as  a  grand  depot ;  there  remain  in  it  only      ^• 


proTisions  for  a  few  days  :  almost  all  the  stores  of  am-  i8i3. 
munition  and  prorisions  it  contains  are  exhausted,  and 
what  little  remains  must  be  speedily  distributed  among 
the  soldiers.  There  are  at  Dresden  12,000  sick  and 
wounded ;  but  they  will  almost  all  die,  as  they  are  the 
remains  of  60,000  who  have  entered  the  hospitals  there 
since  the  campaign  commenced.  When  winter  sets  in, 
the  Elbe  no  longer  affords  a  position  :  being  frozen,  it 
can  be  passed  at  any  point.  I  am  about  to  take  up  a  new 
position  which  is  everywhere  defensible.  I  shall  throw 
back  my  right  as  far  as  Erfurth,  support  my  left  by 
ilagdeburg,  and  my  centre  by  the  heights  forming  the 
left  bank  of  the  Saale,  which  form  a  natural  bulwark, 
capable  at  any  time  of  an-esting  an  enemy.  Magde- 
burg will  become  to  me  another  Dresden  :  it  is  a  noble 
fortress,  which  can  be  left  if  necessary  to  its  own  resources, 
without  the  risk  of  its  being  carried,  as  Dresden  might  have 
been  during  the  three  days  that  the  Allies  were  before  its 
suburbs,  if  they  had  been  commanded  by  a  man  of  capa- 
city. Dresden  can  never  be  made  a  strong  place  without 
destroying  the  vast  suburbs  whicli  at  present  constitute  the 
principal  ornament  of  that  beautiful  capital.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  would  require  to  be  re-stored  with  ammunition 
and  provisions,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  introduce 
them.  In  fine,  I  desire  to  change  my  position.  Dres- 
den is  too  near  Bohemia ;  no  sooner  have  I  left  it,  even 
upon  the  shortest  expedition,  than  the  enemy  are  before 
its  walls,  and  I  cannot  prevent  that  by  threatening  their 
rear.  By  the  more  distant  position  which  I  propose  to 
take,  I  shall  be  in  a  situation  to  direct  great  strokes 
against  them,  and  compel  them  to  conclude  a  durable 
peace."*  St  Cyr  expressed,  as  well  he  might,  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  masterly  views  so  lucidly  expressed  •' ,  ^  . 
it  would  have  been  well  for  Napoleon  if  he  himself  had  i86-i£' 
not  afterwards  deviated  from  them.' 


CHAPTER   XL 

BATTLES  OF  LEIPSIC  AND  HANAU.    OCTOBER  AKD  NOYEHBEB  1813. 

CHAP.    The  arrival  of  Benningscn's  reserve,  which  began  on  the 
^^-      Ist  of  October,  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
1813.     great  operations.     Eight  thousand  Prussians  at  the  same 
First^iiiovc.  time  arrived  at  Toplitz,  wliich  increased  the  Russian  and 
aIhcs.''^^'*''  Prussian  forces  (without  Benningsen's)  to  75,000  effective 
^*^^-  •*•       men,  in  addition  to  the  Austrians,  who  were  now  fiilljr 
60,000  more.  Great  diflBculties,  however,  were  experienced 
in  arranging  the  direction  of  the  three  armies,  from  the 
jealousies  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  generals,  who  po- 
sitively refused  to  take  orders  from  the  Austrian  com- 
mander-in-chief.    They  had   hitherto  acted   separately, 
and  done  tolerably  well,  when  at  a  distance,  and  each 
acting  under  the  orders  of  his  own  sovereign  ;  but  it  was 
more  than  doubtful  if  the  same  hannony  would  be  pre- 
served if  they  were  brought  into  immediate  and  personal 
ij^n^, 42- collision.     It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  join  the  armies 
m-vhtho  ^^  Blucher  and  the  Prince  Royal,  who  would  form  to- 
i-j/7^^^ut!gether  a  mass  of  nearly   150,000  combatants,    and  to 
V.  267-272.  leave  the  united  armies  of  Benningsen  and  Bohemia  to 
advance  on  the  other  side  into  the  plains  of  Leipsic/ 
Blucher  was  the  first  in  motion,  and  he  executed  the 
Briiiiaiit     part   assigned   to  him  with    equal  vigour  and   success. 
ISJeIU by  Leaving  a  division  opposite  Dresden  to  restrain  the  in- 
Sal'o^'*     cursions  of  its  garrison,  he  marched  on  the  1st  October 
with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  about  65,000  strong, 
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towards  the  Elbe,  which  he  reached  on  the  night  of  the    chap. 
2d.     Having  deceived  the  enemy  by  a  false  demonstra-      ^^-     ' 
lion  by  his  advanced-guard  under  Sacken  against  Meissen     i8i*<. 
as  to  the  real  point  where  the  passage  was  to  be  at- 
tempted, he  himself  moved  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Schwarze  Elster,  where  the  passage  in  good 
earnest  was  to  be  effected.      Three  bridges  were  thrown 
across  with  the  utmost  rapidity  ;  and  so  admirable  were 
the  arrangements  made,  that  by  six  next  morning  half 
the   army  was  over,  not  only  without  opposition,  but 
without   the   operation    having    even  been   discovered. 
Having  effected  the  passage  he  attacked  Bertrand,  who 
had  taken  up  a  position  barring  the  way  at  Warten- 
burg,  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  with  14,000  men, 
and,  after  a  hard  combat,  drove  him  back  with  the  loss  of 
600  killed  and  wounded,  and  as  many  prisoners.*    Head- 
quarters were  next  day  advanced  to  Duben.     On   the 
same  day  Bemadotte  crossed  the  Elbe  in  two  columns, 
the  Russians  at  Ackow,  the  Swedes  at  Roslau,  so  that 
both  armies  were  in  communication  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  with  each  other.     On  the  day  following  Bulow  Oct  4. 
and  Tauenzein  were  also  crossed  over,  leaving  14,000  men 
only  under  Thumen  to  continue  the  blockade  of  Witten- 
berg.    Ney,  who  had  now  only  Reynier's  weak  corps,  chron.  T"^ 
12,000  strong,  under  his  immediate  command  (that  of^^j^^gg  j,. 
Oudinot  having  been  dissolved  after  Dennewitz),  retreated  ^^'^\ , 
before  forces  so  considerable,  evacuated  Dessau,^  and  after  ^^^  i*'». 
summoning  Bertrand's  corps  and  Dombrowski's  detached 

*  As  an  iostanca  of  the  extraordinary  and  almost  inconceivable  credulity  or 
inaocaracy  of  M.  Thiers  as  to  numhtrif  especially  of  his  enemies,  in  particular 
actioDs,  though  he  is  scrupulously  correct  as  to  the  general  numbers  of  the 
French  engaged  in  a  campaign,  movements,  places,  and  generals  employed, 
the  following  account  he  has  given  of  this  combat  may  be  taken.  After 
mentioning  the  details  of  this  affair,  and  admitting  that  the  Allies  gained  the 
victory,  and  drove  the  French,  after  a  long  and  glorious  resistance  on  their 
parti  from  their  position,  he  adds,  "  Toutefois  nous  n'eiimes  pas  plus  de  500 
hommea  hors  de  combat,  tandii  que  Vennemi  en  eut  cinq  ou  six  mille/" — 
Tbiem,  ztl  488.  Blucher*s  loss  in  this  affair  was  under  1000  men.  In  every 
haitle^  even  their  most  serious  defeats,  and  even  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic  itself, 
Thxen  makes  the  lo«  of  the  AUies  greater  than  that  of  the  French. 
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CHAP,    division  to  join  his  standard,  withdrew  by  Bitterfield  to- 
"•     wards  Leipsic. 

1513L        During  these  operations  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  the 
A&rJL^  Grand  Armv  of  Bohemia  was  emerging  from  the  defiles 
J*j^J^  of  Bohemia  into  the  Saxon  plains.     The  movements  are 
tte|^    thus  described  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart :  "  Prince  Maurice 
^^  of  Lichtenstein  was  to  march  with  5000  Austrians  on 
Gera  to  support  PlatofF,  Thielman,  and  all  the  partisan 
corps,  which  communicated  by  a  prodigious  circle  round 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy,  so  as  to  be  in  com- 
munication with  the  Prince  Koyal's  army  in  the  north. 
Klenau,  with  25,000,  was  to  move  on  Chemnitz ;  Kleist 
and  Wittgenstein's  corps,  30,000  strong,  were  directed  on 
Marienbeig ;  Giulay  was  moved  on  Zwickau  ;  the  1st  and 
2d  Austrian  corps  on  Kommotau,  and  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
with  the  Russian   headquarters,  to  Brux.     Benningsen, 
with  the  reserve,  which  was  much  fatigued  by  its  long 
march   through   Germany,   remained   at   Toplitz.     The 
effect  of  these  movements  was  to  bring  100,000  men  in 
the  first  week  of  October  into  the  Saxon  plains,  directly 
on  the  enemy's  communications,  whose  movement  on  the 
flank  was  to  be  continued  to  Erfurth,  where  an  attack 
on  their  magazines  was  to  be  attempted.     A  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  under  Blucher  and  Bemadotte  were 
in  communication  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  so  that 
^sirOiM.  ^^^^  French  army,  which  could  not  muster  more  than 
^;j;jJ^JJjJ^  200.000  combatants,  who  were  daily  melting  away  from 
Sn^i^  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  desertion,  was  environed  on  all 
Ais*         sides  by  superior  forces,  having  their  communications  and 
retreat  jx^rfectly  secure/'* 
^  During  the  ten  days  when  the  armies  of  the  Allies  were 

X4|s^>^v»  thus  contracting  the  circle  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
iwl**  NaiH>U\n\  remained  inactive  at  Dresden.     His  prolonged 
i^Ui\  llirre  liiuivi:  ^o  lTiuc^lI  a  pcnLid  of  his  fortunes  iiaa 
Ihh  ti  i>fteti  sk^t^pimi^^mdam^m  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
Me  \\  iis  watj?  ^^^HH^iidbre  leaving  it,  of  strik- 

iii£  4^lHtf  Xad rentes  who  migbU 
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commit  a  false  movement.    "  I  will  not  go  out  again/'  said    chap. 
he  to  St  Cyr,  ** / wiU  wait''     In  pursuance  of  this  plan      ^ 
he  summoned  up  Augereau,  who  lay  at  Mayence  with     isis. 
15,000  newly  raised  conscripts,  to  Leipsic,  and  concen- 
trated his  army  on  all  sides,  to  be  ready  for  the  conflict 
which  was  evidently  approaching,  but  without  attempting 
himself  any  ofiensive  movement.     He  dissolved  Macdo- 
nald's  army,  leaving  that  marshal  with  his  own  corps 
alone  in  front  of  Dresden.     He  sent  Souham's  corps,  along 
with  that  of  Marmont  and  Latour  Maubourg's  cavalry, 
to  Meissen,  a  small  town  on  the  Elbe  below  Dresden, 
where  they  were  at  hand  either  to  join  himself  or  to  suc- 
cour Ney  in  case  of  a  passage  by  the  Allies  of  the  lower 
course  of  that  river.     He  withdrew  Lauriston  into  the 
Saxon  capital,  and  despatched  Poniatowski  to  unite  with 
Lefebvre  Desnouette's  cavalry,  and  cover,  along  with  Vic-      . 
tor,  from  the  side  of  Bohemia,  the  great  road  from  that  ^n.  474. 
place  to  Leipsic.^ 

Napoleon,  after  he  heard  of  the  passage  of  the  Elbe  by 
Blucher  and  Bemadotte,  entirely  altered  his  plan  of  the  NapoWi 
campaign,  and,  instead  of  adopting  the  system  which  hejlricid?*^* 
himself  had  so  clearly  shown  to  St  Cyr  to  be  advantage- 
ous, of  abandoning  Dresden  and  taking  St  Cyr  along  with 
him  to  concentrate  all  his  forces  for  a  grand  attack  on 
some  part  of  the  circle  of  his  enemies,  he  left  that  general 
with  30,000  men  there,  directing  him  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  retire  at  the  shortest  notice,  but  not  to  move 
till  enjoined  by  him ;  while  he  himself  marched  to  the 
northward  to  join  Ney,  who  was  retreating  before  the 
Prince  Royal.  To  observe  and  keep  in  check  the  Allied 
Grand  Army,  which  was  fast  issuing  from  the  defiles  of 
the  Bohemian  mountains,  and  moving  by  Marienberg  and 
Chemnitz  on  Leipsic,  he  left  Murat  with  50,000  men,  com- 
posed of  the  corps  of  Victor,  Lauriston,  and  Poniatowski, 
near  Freyberg,  with  orders  to  maintain  his  position  there 
as  long  as  possible,  and,  when  he  could  do  so  no  longer,  to 
retire  slowly  towards  Leipsic.     Augereau's  corps,  coming 
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CHAP,    up  from  Mayence,  was  ordered  to  join  him  with  Arrighi, 
^'      which  was  in  all  25,000  more.  With  the  remainder  of  the 
1813.     army,  consisting  of  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers  with  the 
corps  of  Macdonald  and  Souham,  he  proceeded  by  Meis- 
sen and  Wurtzen  to  join  Ney  s  army,  consisting  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  corps  of  Bertrand,  Oudinot,  and  Reynier,  to 
whose  support  he  had  already  pushed  on  Marmont  from 
Meissen  to  Eilenberg.     This  united  force  formed  a  mass 
of  140,000  combatants,  occupying  a  central  position,  and 
holding  all  the  fortified  passages  over  the  Elbe  ;  and  as 
the  united  armies  of  the  Prince  Royal  and  Blucher, 
though  equal  in   numerical   amount,   were   yery   much 
scattered,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  former  was  more  than 
»Fmi».ju    doubtful,  there  was  the  fairest   prospect  of  striking  a 
iVkMi.*    decisive  blow,*  driving  the  Allies  over  the  lower  Elbe 
jtlu*lJ.*     l>*>youd  Boriin,  and  then  returning  by  the  right  bank  to 
XX?* 4^*^  Prosdon.  from  whence  he  would  debouch  on  the  rear  of 
>^  the  Grand  Army  as  it  was  threatening  Leipsic  and  his 

cvnnmunioations/ 
^  In  pursuance  of  this  design.  Napoleon,  during  the  9th 

N»|s4«%v>  and  10th,  when  his  forces  were  converging  towards 
t!i"tL  ^^^^^^^*^-  issucil  orders  for  the  temporary  evacuation  of  the 
risrht  lv»nk  of  the  Elbe,  adding,  "  To  carry  oflF  all  the 
catiK\  burn  the  wooiK  and  destroy  the  fruit-trees.*'  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  movement  was  conducted,  how- 
ever. prvTonted  the  literal  execution  of  this  barbarous 

*  Nj^\v\vuV  ;;vf>ux:v"t:or.»  to  Murtt^  wbo  cozcmasded  the  armj  of  observm- 
Vou  tv'w«T\U  Ohciv.r:'.^.  wvry  irt  tb<f4e  termsy  And  fully  explained  his  views : 
*^  I  Vavv  nn'^evi  (h^i^  s^m:^  of  ^Vu^nNRl^  snd  se{«rstod  the  corps  of  Sacken 
t>vu\  t*,^^<*f  o!  I  jLr;^:*rv::  *=.l  PTort  .\u^mu  this  erening  will  be  at  Lat- 
fcvtt  x^  \  <'i\v'.v\  v.*\l  Xrr^^;  >**  or\i«5  to  join  him  ;  the  two  united  wiU  bring 
\  v,  «  w.uvr\vtt^<:».t  X-:  ai  l*»»t  ^\vXS}  aaea.  One  of  two  things  wiU  happen. 
>  ^i^wv  \  fitdkW  atta^i  th^  <tt<aiT  u>-B3v>n»w  aad  beat  him,  or  if  he  retires,  I 
:  Vutt)  1^^  )«>%M  «nr  tW  Eib«.  TWn  :rv«  srasi  do  what  jou  can  to 
ilfc<ilitt%»#M«»«kM  to  Waft  Hm  Army  of  Silesia;  bat 

t  direct  joor  oourse  towards 

I  «rt  goardcd.    JITjr  imiemtum 

Jfiyfiify 

L  plaoas  on  that  river  to 

lOv  1813  ;  JoHisi,  iT. 


UWIwr. 
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order,  and  the  swift  approach  of  the  light  troops  of  the    chap. 
Allies  threw  back  the  numerous  swarms  of  stragglers      ^' 
whom  the  French  left  behind  them.    The  losses  sustained,     iws- 
however,  bj  fatigue  and  desertion,  especially  among  the 
German  troops,  were  very  severe,  amounting,  during  the 
movement  to  Diiben,  to  fully  20,000   men.      Dresden 
was  speedily  invested,  and  above  12,000  men  in  the  last 
stages  of  sickness  and  misery  shut  up  in  its  hospitals, 
besides  30,000  good  soldiers  to  defend  the  fortifications. 
Napoleon,  having  now  united  with  Ney  and  Marmont, 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  140,000  men,  with  whom 
he  pressed  vigorously  forward  in  the  hope  of  interposing 
between  Bemadotte,  who  lay  at  Zorbig,  and  Blucher, 
who  was  marching  across  from  the  Elbe  to  join  him,  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  pursued  by  the  French  Emperor. 
The  French,  pressing  from  Eilenberg,  down  both  banks  of 
the  Mulde  towards  Diiben,  came  right  on  the  flank  of  the 
columns  of  the  Silesian  Army  engaged  in  their  cross  march. 
At  the  approach  of  forces  so  great,  Blucher  hastily  evacu-  Oct.  lo. 
ated  Diiben,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by  their 
advanced-guard,  and  succeeded,  with  the  corps  of  Lan- 
geron  and  D'York,  by  a  forced  march,  in  reaching  Zorbig 
late  in  the  evening,  where  he  formed  a  junction  with 
Bemadotte.     So  near,  however,  was  Napoleon's  design  of 
succeeding,  that  Sacken,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  i  j^^  .^ 
following  on  the  traces  of  Blucher  with  his  corps,  ap-  gJ^  jg^"*- 
preached  Diiben,  when  fully  occupied  by  the  French  f««v »>*?«>; 
troops,  and  only  escaped  by  making  a  rapid  circuit  by  253-257"' 
the  village  of  Sokana.* 

Although  the  advance  of  Napoleon  between  the  two 
armies,  however,  was  not  attended  with  the  whole  ad-xheoppo- 
vantages  which  he  anticipated,  yet  it  brought  the  Allies  mutS^ 
into    very  great    danger,   and   fully  demonstrated  the  JtlJ^^**** 
justice   of   the   military    principles    on    which    it    had 
been  projected.     On  the  day  succeeding  their  junction, 
Blucher  and  Bemadotte  had  a  conference  ;  but  although 
there  was  a  constrained  courtesy  on  both  sides,  yet  there 
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CHAP,  was  no  cordiality,  and  little  appearance  of  reciprocal  con- 
^^  fidence.  The  ardent,  impetuous  disposition  of  the  Prus- 
18^3-  sian  field-marshal  could  not  sympathise  with  the  cautious, 
interested  circumspection  of  the  Prince  Royal,  whom  the 
approach  of  the  French  Emperor  had  filled  with  conster- 
nation. It  was  evident  from  this  meeting  that  little  was 
to  be  hoped  from  joint  operations  conducted  by  indepen- 
dent commanders,  actuated  by  such  opposite  feelings  and 
motives  of  action  *  Meanwhile  the  movements  on  both 
sides  in  opposite  directions — the  Allies  towards  the  Saale, 
the  French  towards  the  Elbe — continued,  and  soon  became 
so  pronounced,  that  it  was  evident  that  a  serious  crisis 
was  approaching,  and  that  in  a  few  days  a  decisive  battle 
would  be  fought,  by  which  the  fate  of  Europe  would  pro- 
bably be  decided.  Both  parties  had  mutually  crossed 
their  opponents,  and  each  hoped  that,  by  striking  at  the 
enemy's  communications,  he  would  draw  back  his  troops 
and  stop  his  advance.  Blucher  and  Bemadotte,  at  Zor- 
big,  were  between  Napoleon  and  the  Rhine,  while  he 
at  Duben  was  between  them  and  the  Elbe.  Each  army 
disregarding  its  own,  lay  in  great  strength  upon  its  op- 
ponent's communications.  This  strange  and  bold  move- 
ment continued  on  both  sides  without  intermission  during 
<^  >!•  the  whole  of  the  11th.  The  Prince  Royal  and  Blucher, 
leaving  Thumen  with  a  small  division  before  Wittenberg, 
and  Tauenzein  at  Dessau,  to  guard  the  bridge  there, 
instead  of  returning  towards  the  Elbe,  continued  their 
advance  to  the  south-west,  and  established  themselves, 

BenniDgsen's  report  of  the  Crown  Prince  is  consonant  with  what  I  hate 
Btttted ;  but  I  learn  from  another  quarter  that  the  Crown  Prince  has  dedaied 
he  vill  not  cross  the  Elbe^  but  look  to  operations  that  may  secure  him  Norway. 
We  shall  rue  ere  the  winter  is  oyer  that  gentleman's  connection.  Already  he 
checks  Prussian  movements  by  the  fear  of  his  views,  and  thus  more  than 
nuUifiea  to  the  general  interests  the  forces  under  his  command.  His  stanch- 
tst  friends  her«  now  admit  he  is  a  '  fanfaron  and  egregious  liar.' " — Wilson's 

f*,/  ,  i  !  ,  -I  must  not  omit  to  note  that  the  Crown  Prince  has  had  a 
l>ftttkvr  .J  ,1  ,,n.\,  the  foreign  generals  and  ministers  about  his  person.  He  told 
thj^in  I  hut  Lri  iv,mted  no  counsel,  and  would  have  no  counsellors;  but  Blucher 
V  III  not  obey  h\$  orders  to  retreat"— /Wd,  il  160. 
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the  latter  at  Halle,  the  former  at  Bemberg  and  Rothen-    chap. 
burg,  directly  between  Napoleon  and  the  Rhine,  and  in      ^^ 
such  a  situation  that  they  could  easily  open  a  communi-     isis. 
cation  with  the  Grand  Army  advancing  from  Chemnitz 
and  Kommotau.     Napoleon,  on  his  part,  pushed  forward 
Reynier  to  raise  the  siege  of  Wittenberg,  Bertrand  to 
destroy  Blucher's  bridge  at  Wartenburg,   and  Ney  to 
Dessau,  to  get  possession  of  the  important  bridge  there. 
The  former,  with  the  aid  of  the  garrison,  speedily  drove 
Thumen  from  before  Wittenberg,  and  raised  the  siege 
of  that  place  ;  while  Tauenzein,  in  no  condition  to  with- 
stand  the   greatly  superior  forces  of  Ney,   abandoned 
Dessau  after  breaking  down  the  bridge  there,  and  fell  ^ 
back  by  Zerbst  towards  Berlin.     Napoleon  was  highly  to  8?c^" 
elated  with  these  advantages,  particularly  at  seeing  the  1813,  at 
road  to  the  Prussian  capital  open  before  him;  and  hej^i^.486. 
wrote  to  St  Cyr  that  he  had  raised  the  siege  of  Witten-  Jgof'Die 
berg,  driven  back  the  Silesian  army,  and  was  about  to  ^~J^ . 
cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  with  his  whole  forces,  6«»»  «fl^ 
by  which  bank  he  would  return  to  Dresden.^  * 

This  advance  of  the  French  Emperor  towards  the 
Elbe,  menacing  Berlin,  completely  paralysed  Bemadotte's  Umid  ion- 
operations,  and  seriously  endangered  the  army  of  Silesia,  n^otxe, 
Napoleon's  plan  was  on  the  very  point  of  proving  sue-  J^^' 
cessful,  and  a  great  victory  on  the  Elbe  re-establishing^**^**®'- 
his  affairs.     Bernadotte,  whose  force,  as  Tauenzein  was 
driven  over  to  the  right  bank,  did  not  exceed  55,000 
men,  of  course  could  make  no  head  singly  against  Napo- 
leon, who  had  130,000   in  hand.     His  true  policy  in 
these  circumstances  would  have  been  to  have  closed  up 
With  Blucher ;  and  their  united  force,  of  nearly  equal 
strength  with  the  French,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
combat  them  on  equal  terms,  or,  at  all  events,  maintain 

•  "  I  have  raised  the  siege  of  Wittenberg :  the  army  of  Silesia  is  in  fuU 
retreat  by  the  left  bank :  to-morrow  I  will  compel  it  to  receive  battle,  or 
abandon  the  bridges  of  Dessau  and  Wartenburg.  I  shall  then  probably  pass 
over  to  the  right  bank ;  and  it  is  by  the  right  bank  I  shall  return  to  Dresden." 
— Napoleow  to  St  Ctr,  Uth  October  1813. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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CHAP,    their  ground   till   tlic   Grand  Army  of  Bohemia  came 
^^      up.     Instead  of  this,  he  detached  himself  erdirely  from 


1813.     Blucher,  who  remained  at  Halle,  and  fell  back  aiter  re- 
crossing  the  Saale,  which  he  had  passed  as  far  as  Kothen, 
towards  the  Elbe.    The  effect  of  this  direrging  retrograde 
movement  was  to  expose  Blucher,  who  now  stood  alone 
at  Halle,  cut  off  from  the  Elbe,  to  the  blows  of  the 
French  Emperor  and  xerr  great  danger.     It  may  easilj 
^3J^^^  be  conceived  that  this  retrograde  movement  of  Bema- 
B^i^^'  ^^^^^  *^  Kothen,  in  presence  of  Xapoleon,  while  he  him- 
v«Mi  L197,  self  remained  at  Halle  on  the  Saale,  in  porsoance  of  the 
csit,*  is».    general  plan  of  operations,  did  not  increase  the  confidence 
of  Blucher  in  the  roval  ex-French  Marshal^  * 

The  success  which  in  the  first  instance,  however,  attended 
Xn  iit'w,  this  bold  irruption  of  Xapoleon  towards  the  Berlin  road 
||ll^^  and  the  conmiunications  of  the  armies  of  Silesia  and  the 
Jv^*  Xorth,  exercised  a  great  andL  as  it  proved  in  the  end, 
fatal  influence  on  his  fortunes.  Bv  restoring  his  confi- 
dence in  his  star,  and  inducing  the  belief  that  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  a  decisive  triumph,  it  led  him  to  abandon  the 
wise  plan  whiolu  as  alreadv  shown,  he  had  previously 
formed  of  saorifioing  all  lessser  objects  for  this  great  blow, 
a:\!  abaihiojniui:  Dressden  to  accumulate  his  whole  force 
K^wcer.  Winer^lvrg  and  Magdeburg.  He  never  doubted 
tvw,  :rjn  if:c  r  rvvjitici:  acd  severing  the  Prince  Roval  and 
K;^'>,<r.  ar.xi  c»pc:rrir:*:  Rrfin  with  his  left  wing,  he  would 
Tv^;;rr  to  l>:v^^^r:  ir:  tncmph  bv  the  right  bank.  He 
*.\\^rv^.r*cvv  o:::::v'y  ciaMed  his  pians  as  to  St  Cjr,  and, 
^Nvr,vr^  u  :vw  rs?  lory^wr  uesressary  to  abandon  Dresden, 
>,\^  :5vNri  ;>di5  iW5!erJu  jv^tivi?  oni^s  to  suspend  the 
o^^^vj^;v«r   cc   tnJi:  tows,  assd  of  the  camp  at  Pima, 

^s  *%  >>^^^.  ^,   ^^  ^>^^  iK^'»  «  -'^£a»^  «  ^w  r*rB*  am  eootnire,  eeUe  d« 

*    •      *^-    N«>   ,x    >«^,x*«w.Av*j>  •'^O'    '**    Tiwoiwidttt'*  .vrpi — had  tt^trMted 
»-^>*»  *>^    v-v    *>v  N»si  *•»:    ^**  ^***  ''*^  Tfcindic  »  ^  »  Kiiben,  a  days 
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which  had  been  ak*eadj  commenced  and  was  far  ad-    chap. 
vanced,  and  to  maintain  his  post  to  the  last  extremity.      ^^ 
With  a  heavy  heart  that  able  commander  obeyed  his     isis. 
new  instructions,  foreseeing  clearly  that  the  Emperor's 
fatal  propensity  to  grasp  at  everything  at  once  and  iThi«n,xTu 
abandon  nothing^  was  about  to  involve  him  in  fresh  s?^c>^iy. 
difficulties.     His  anticipations  proved  too  well  founded  ;  |^J  ^^ 
the  30,000  men  which  lay  inactive  at  Dresden  vo'ildj^^-^ 
have  probably  turned  the  scales  of  fortune  on  the  field  of  ibla. 
Leipsic.^  * 

Napoleon  has  told  us  himself  what  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions at  this  time  was.    "  He  intended  to  have  allowed  the  Napoie^*t 
Allies  to  advance  into  the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  ofwTS^/ 
the  Saale,  and  then,  manceuvring  under  protection  of  the  u,^ 
fortresses  and  with  the  aid  of  the  magazines  of  Dresden, 
Torgau,  Wittenberg,  and  Hamburg,  to  have  carried  the 
war  into  the  territory  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  on 
which  latter  river  France  still  held  Glogau,  Stettin,  and 
Ciistrin  ;  and,  according  to  circumstances,  to  have  raised 
the  blockade  of  Dantzic,  Zamosc,  and  Modlin,  on  the 
Vistula.     Such  were  the  advantages  which  might  have ,  j^    j,^ 
been  expected  from  this  vast  plan,  that  the  Coalition  jj^^-.. 
would  have  been  dissolved  by  it.''  ^     He  himself  enter- 126. 

•  Napoleon's  first  orders  to  St  Cyr  on  4  th  October,  were  as  foUows : — 
"  Napolfon  lui  tra^  ensuite  tout  oe  qu'il  aurait  k  faire  pour  T^vacuation  de 
cette  yiUe  [Dresden].  D'abord  il  devait  dvacuer  successiyement  KconigBtein, 
Lilienstein,  Pima,  lever  en  mdme  temps  les  ponts  (tablis  eur  ces  divers  points^ 
r^unir  les  bateaux  qui  en  proviendraient,  en  conserver  une  partie  k  Dresde 
mdme  pour  le  ens  oh  Ton  j  retoumerait,  charger  les  autres  de  vivres,  de 
munitions,  de  blesses,  et  les  exp6dier  sur  Torgau.  Tout  en  faisant  ces  choses 
qui  reasemblaient  si  fort  k  uue  Evacuation  definitive,  le  Marshal  St  Cyr  devait 
dire  hautement  qu*on  ne  songeait  pas  k  quitter  Dresde,  que  loin  de  Ik  on  allait 
s*y  Etablir,  et  se  servir  de  ce  langage  pour  dter  aux  habitants  la  vellEitE  de 
s'agiter.  Puis  ces  dispositions  termini,  ses  trente  mille  hommes  tenus 
sur  pied,  il  devait  d^camper  au  premier  signal,  et  rejoindre  Napol^n  par 
Meissen."— Thiers,  xvi.  492,  493. 

His  second  orders,  a  week  later,  were  just  the  reverse  : — "  H  suspendit 
I'^vacuation  de  Dresde  k  laquelle  le  Marshal  St  Cyr  Etait  tout  prtfpar^.  II  ne 
la  contremanda  pas  pr^cis^ment,  mais  il  prescriyit  de  la  diff't^rer,  par  le  motif 
que  I'ennemi  s'engageant  k  fond,  soit  du  c6tE  de  la  Bohdme,  soit  du  c6te  de  la 
Mulde  et  de  TElbe,  la  bataille  tant  d^sir^o  devenait  certaine,  la  victoire  aussi, 
et  qu'alors  il  serait  bien  heureux  d*avoir  conservd  Dresde,  oH  le  quartier  g^nE- 
ral  rentrendt  presque  aussit6t  qu*il  en  serait  sorti."— Thiers,  xvl  500. 
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CHAP,    tained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success  from  this  great 

^'-      operation ;  and  firmly  expected  to  be  able  to  return  to 

1813.     Dresden   by  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  debouch 

from  thence  on  the  rear  of  the  Allied  Grand  Army.    He 

was  in  an  especial  manner  desirous  to  conceal  it  entirely 

from  the  enemy.    All  the  orders  to  the  diflFerent  marshals 

and  generals  were  given  in  cypher,  and  with  the  most 

.  positive  injunctions  of  secrecy;  "for,"  said  Napoleon, 

fi07.    '  *' "  during  tlirce  days  it  is  the  secret  of  the  army  involving 

the  salvation  of  the  empire."  ^ 

Notwithstanding  all  his  eflfbrts,  however,  to  keep  his 
Diacontcnt  intcntious  couccalcd,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Emperor  to 
French       prevent  his  generals  from  divining  them,  for  the  direction 
thiJ^projeci.  given  to  the  march  of  the  troops  clearly  proved  what  was 
in  contemplation.    Many  of  the  marshals  were  seized  with 
consternation  when  the  intention  to  carry  the  war  beyond 
the  Elbe  into  Northern  Prussia  transpired ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  they  had  good  ground  for  their  apprehensions. 
They  felt  the  danger  of  plunging  with  250,000  men,  sup- 
posing he  took  with  him  all  the  garrisons,  into  the  north 
of  Germany,  when  350,000  of  the  Allies  were  preparing 
to  interpose  between  them  and  the  Rhine,  and  cut  them 
off  from  all  communication  with  France.    In  the  desperate 
strife  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage,  when  each  party 
passed  his  adversary  and  threw  himself  upon  his  commu- 
nications, would  not  the  more  numerous  body  prevail  over 
the  less  numerous — that  which  was  strongest  in  light  horse 
over  that  which  was  weakest  ?   What  would  the  Allies  lose 
by  the  war  being  transferred  into  Prussia,  except  Berlin, 
and  the  warlike  resources,  now  nearly  exhausted,  of  that 
country  ?     There  still  would  remain  to  them  the  rich  and 
fertile  territories  of  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Austria,  from 
•  Fain,  ii.    ^h^^^ce  they  could  derive  all  needful  supplies.     But  if 
L^*c^i    ^^^  French  were  once  cut  off  from  the  Rhine,  a  few 
j«- 38-40;    weeks'  warfare  like  that  to  which  they  had  just  been 
4.^s,'m,     exposed,  would  be  sufficient  to  exhaust  all  their  resources  ;^ 
and  the  very  magnitude  of  their  forces  would  only  the 
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sooner  induce  ruin,  bj  consuming  all  their  provisions  and    chap. 
ammunition.  ^'• 


The  knowledge  of  these  discontents,  together  with  un-     18I8. 
certainty  as  to  the  movements  of  Bliicher  and  Bcrnadotte,  N^j^^'t 
who  were  now  reported  to  be  movini'  towards  Leipsic,  ^terestmjf 

,  *■  convenation 

caused  doubt  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  Napoleon  as  to  the  '^ith  mw- 

ah&I  Mar. 

feasibility  of  carrying  out  his  plan,  and  rendered  his  stay  mont. 
in  the  gloomy  old  chateau  of  Duben,  amidst  a  howling 
tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  desolate  and  mournful  in  the 
extreme.  We  possess,  fortunately,  the  best  possible 
evidence  of  his  views  at  this  eventful  crisis,  in  an  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  Marshal  Marmont  on  the  night 
of  the  10th,  at  Duben,  which  lasted  till  daybreak  on  the 
11th.  That  able  general,  in  a  long  and  most  interesting 
conversation  with  Napoleon  on  that  occasion,  thus  ex- 
pressed himself:  "The  only  com-se  which  remains  to 
your  Majesty,  is  a  vigorous  offensive  against  the  armies 
of  Blucher  and  the  Prince  Royal,  now  in  communication 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  With  the  130,000  men 
whom  you  have  in  hand,  and  disposable,  you  are  in  a 
situation  to  gain  the  most  decided  advantages.  Eight 
days  of  active  operations  will  suffice  for  that  purpose ;  being 
master  of  all  the  fortified  places  on  the  Elbe,  you  have 
every  facility  for  undertaking  them.  By  so  doing,  you  will 
bring  yourself  on  the  enemy's  communications  ;  you  may 
reinforce  your  army  by  a  great  part  of  the  garrisons  on  the 
Elbe,  and  thus  both  greatly  increase  your  own  force,  and 
extricate  the  old  soldiers  composing  them  from  a  situation, 
in  the  event  of  a  reverse,  of  the  utmost  danger.  To  effect 
this,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  that  the  three  corps  left  at 
Dr^en  and  on  the  Bohemian  frontier — viz.,  the  2d, 
5th,  and  8th— with  Murat's  cavaby,  should  retire  slowly 
towards  your  Majest/s  headquarters  here,  while  St  Cyr, 
with  the  whole  garrison  of  Dresden,  should  move  rapidly 
by  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  on  Torgau  and  Wittenberg, 
taking  the  garrisons  of  these  places  with  him.  Dayoust 
can  eaailj  bring  up  20,000  from  Dantzic,  after  providing 
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CHAP,    for  the  defence  of  that  place.     The  necessity  of  abandon- 

^^     ing  Dresden,  after  the  turn  events  hare  td^en,  has  long 

i8ia.     been  evident,  and  can  no  longer  be  matter  of  doubt.     The 

hostile  dispositions  of  Bavaria  cannot  be  unknown  to  you; 

by  removing  the  theatre  of  war  from  that  power,  you 

retard  or  weaken  its  action  against  you." 

"  During  these  remarks,"  says  Marmont,  "the  Emperor 
continued  attentive  but  silent.  It  was  evident  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  Leipsic 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  disposing  everything  for  a  grand 
battle  under  its  walls.  He  wished  to  preserve  everything : 
he  lost  all  by  wishing  to  preserve  all"  "I  will  not  fight," 
said  he,  "  but  when  I  am  inclined  ;  they  will  not  dare  to 
attack  me."  "The  great  losses  which  your  Majesty's 
army  has  sustained,"  replied  Marmont,  "  have  arisen,  not 
so  much  from  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  as  from  the  entire 
want  of  provisions,  care,  and  attention  requisite  for  the 
soldiers.  If  they  had  been  properly  attended  to  in  the 
hospitals,  50,000  men  more  than  you  now  have,  at  the 
very  least,  would  have  stood  in  your  ranks.  Twenty-five 
millions  of  francs,  in  addition,  spent  on  the  commissariat 
and  hospital  stores,  would  have  preserved  the  lives  of 
50,000  soldiers,  and  saved  you,  in  the  end,  twenty-five 
millions."  "  If  I  had  given  them  that  sum,"  replied 
Napoleon,  "  they  would  have  robbed  the  troops  ofit^  and 
things  would  have  been  just  as  they  are.  My  reverses 
have  arisen  from  the  defections  of  my  allies;  but  for  that, 
I  would  have  made  head  against  all  my  enemies.  They 
have  evinced  a  discreditable  want  of  faith.  There  is 
a  distinction  between  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  man  of 
conscience  :  the  former  is  greatly  to  be  preferred,  for  he 
simply  adheres  to  his  engagements,  whatever  they  are, 
and  with  whatever  consequences  attended  ;  the  latter 
makes  his  conduct  depend  on  his  intelligence  and  his 
judgment.  My  father-in-law,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  has 
done  what  he  thought  would  be  advantageous  for  the 
interests  of  his  people ;  he  is  an  honest  man,  a  man 
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of  conscience,  but  not  a  man  of  honour.     You,  for  ex-    chap. 
ample,  if  the  enemy,  having  invaded  France,  were  on  the      ^^ 
heights  of  Montmartre,  would  think,  probably  with  reason,     isis. 
that  the  safety  of  France  obliged  you  to  abandon  me ; 
you  would,  in  so  doing,  be  an  honest  man,  a  man  of 
conscience,  but  not  a  man  of  honour."     "  These  words," 
says  Marmont,  "pronounced  by  Napoleon  on  the  11th 
October  1813,  have  often  since  recurred  to  my  mind  aSj^^^^^^ 
prophetic.     Their  impression  never  will  be  effaced  from  ▼.  274-276.' 
my  recollection/'  ^ 

That  the  Emperor's  plan  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Prussia  was  the  best  that  in  the  circumstances  could  have  The  e^. 
been  adopted,  is  evident  from  the  consideration  that,  ob^" to 
if  coupled  with  an  abandonment  of  the  fortresses  on  the  p^"^y^" 
Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  it  would  have  enabled  him  ^,1^^"'™ 
to  regain  the  Rhine  with  above  100,000  additional  veteran  Oct.  li 
troops,  who,  as  matters  stood,  would,  in  the  event  of  defeat, 
he  all  made  prisoners  of  war.  But  how  firmly  soever  he 
might  be  set  on  this  project,  he  received,  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  advices  from  Murat  and  Marmont,  which 
compelled  him  to  change  his  determination.  During  the 
course  of  the  movement  from  Dresden  to  Duben,  the  Allied 
Grand  Army  had  not  been  idle.  Issuing  in  huge  masses 
from  the  defiles  of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  it  had  pressed 
hard  on  Murat  in  every  quarter.  He  did  everything  which 
skill  and  courage  could  eflPect  to  retard  their  advance  ;  but 
it  was  impossible  that  50,000  men  could  hold  their  ground 
against  120,000.  The  Austrians  continued  steadily  to 
advance.  On  the  7th,  headquarters  were  at  Chemnitz. 
On  the  10th,  the  Allied  advanced-guard,  under  Wittgen- 
stein, advanced  from  Altenberg  to  Boma,  and  in  so  doing 
cut  off  Murat,  who  was  marching  on  the  same  point 
from  Frohburg.  A  severe  action  here  ensued,  Murat  fight- 
ing with  desperation  to  recover  his  natural  position  on  the 
Leipsic  road,  between  the  Allies  and  that  point.  Although 
success  was  at  first  nearly  balanced  in  the  charges  of  the 
opposing  horse,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  about 
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CHAP,    equal  yet  the  advantage,  on  the  whole,  remained  vith 

^  ^''      the  French,  who  drove  the  Russians  out  of  Boma,  and 

1813.     regained  possession  of  the  Leipsic  road,  and  their  line  of 

Oct.  9.       retreat   to  that  place.      On   the   night  of  the   9th,  a 

detached  corps  under  Prince  Maurice  of  Lichtenstein  and 

Thielman  surprised  Wetlau  on  the  direct  road  between 

Leipsic  and  Maycnce.     The  Allies,  therefore,  now  stood 

on  the  French  communications,  right  between  them  and 

the  Rhine.     And  although  Augereau,  hurrying  up  with 

his  corps  of  conscripts  from  Mayence,  regained  this  im- 

Oct.  10.      portant  post  on  the  day  following,  and,  continuing  his 

Oct.  18.     advance,  entered  Leipsic  on  the   13th,  yet  the  AUied 

Grand  Army  was  now  advancing  fast,  in  great  masses, 

along  the  road  from  Chemnitz,  by  Boma,  to  Leipsic ;  while 

Giulay,  with  their  extreme  left,  had  entered  Weissenfels 

on  the   direct  road  from  Leipsic  towards  France,  and 

made  prisoners  twelve  hundred  sick  and  wounded. 

This  intelligence  of  Schwartzenberg's  continued  advance, 
RoMODifor  sent  by  Murat,  and  the  accounts  received  from  Marmont, 
chaS^***of'  who  had  ascertained,  by  a  reconaissauce,  that  Blucher  was 
i*^*^  ascending  tlie  Saale  towards  Leipsic,  established  the  fol- 
lowing points  :  1st,  That  the  Grand  Army  was  steadily 
advancing  on  Leipsic ;  2d,  That  Blucher,  far  from  retreat- 
ing to  the  Elbe,  liad  separated  from  Bernadotto,  and  was 
also  moving  on  the  same  point.  It  was  the  second  of 
these  considerations  which  now  determined  his  conduct 
For  the  advance  of  Schwartzenberg  on  Leipsic  he  was 
prepared,  hut  not  for  Blucher' s  joining  him  thei^e.  He 
iiad  calculated  upon  both  Blucher  and  Bemadotte  being 
drawn  back  to  the  Elbe  by  his  movement  on  their  com- 
munications. Now,  however,  when  he  found  that  the 
"•my  of  Silesia  would  unite  at  Leipsic  with  that  of 
Sim ''°r''^'  ^'  ^''*  *^^*  ^""^^  ^  concentration  would 
the  a^^^^^^^^^  Tl  ""^  ^''  ^communications,  which,  even  with 
airto  bLt  .1     ^T'T  ^'^  '^^  E^be,  he  might  be  un- 

'^C  It  not"! )      ?  T''  '^'^  '^  ^^-'  S-^-^ 
^.  but  not  Schwartzenberg,  Blucher,  and  perhaps 
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Bernadotte,  between  him  and  the  Rhine.    This,  combined    chap. 
with  the  general  and  loudly  expressed  desire  of  the  army,      ^ 
left  no  doubt  on  the  Emperor  s  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of    isia. 
abandoning  his  project  of  hurling  back  Blucher  and  Ber- 
nadotte,  and  then  returning,  by  Dresden  or  Torgau,  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  to  fall  upon  Schwartzenberg. 
With  his  wonted  decision,  accordingly,  he  at  once  changed 
his  plan ;  and,  countermanding  the  orders  previously  giyen  i  vwd.  \. 
to  the  corps  of  Reynier,  Ney,  and  Bertrand,  to  march  on  the  J^'^^TJe 
Elbe,  he,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  12th,  wheeled  his  whole  J|J^^^ 
army  about,  and  directed  every  sabre  and  bayonet  on  1^3/104; 
Leipsic,  intending  to  establish  himself  there,  between  the  i«.  isfi ;. 
Qrand  Army  and  those  of  Silesia  and  the  North,  and6i4.M*6?^" 
prevent  their  junction.^ 

A  reconnaissance,  ordered  by  Schwartzenberg  along  the 
road  from  Boma  towards  Leipsic,  led,  on  the  14th,  to  ascve»*c»- 
brilliant  cavalry  action  between  the  French  and  Wittgen-  Ia  £to  ^ 
stein's  corps,  which  did  equal  honour  to  each  of  the  con-  '^*  ^*^' 
tending  parties.  Three  thousand  of  Murat's  horse  there  en- 
coantered  Pahlen's  dragoons,  and  several  splendid  charges, 
with  various  success,  were  made  on  both  sides.  The 
ground  was  eminently  favourable  to  a  cavalry  encounter, 
consisting  of  level  meadows,  presenting  no  peculiar  advan- 
tage to  either  side.  The  cannonade  on  both  sides  soon 
became  extremely  loud,  and  under  cover  of  it  the  op- 
posing cavalry  fought  with  alternate  success.  The  action 
took  place  in  the  open  plain  between  the  Leipsic  road 
and  the  wood  of  the  University.  The  French  cavalry, 
headed  by  Murat,  attacked  at  first  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  and  broke  the  Russian  cavalry,  who  would  have 
been  cut  to  pieces  but  for  a  brilliant  charge  of  a  large 
body  of  Prussian  cuirassiers,  who  assailed  them  in  flank 
when  in  the  heat  and  confusion  of  success,  and  in  their 
turn  routed  the  victors  with  great  slaughter.  In  the 
course  of  this  desperate  niSMe,  six  regiments  of  French 
cuirassiers  which  had  just  arrived  from  Spain,  and  were 
Among  the  best  horsemen  in  the  French  army,  were  most 
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CHAP,    sererelj  handled,  and  nearly  destroyed.     In  the  pursuit 

"•      vhich  followed,  Marat  \ras  closely  chased  by  the  enemy, 

isis.     and  an  officer  who  headed  the  chase,  knowing  the  monarch 

by  his  white  plume,  repeatedly  exclaimed,  while  almost 

touchiDg  him  with  his  sabre,  "Stop,  king!  Stop!**     The 

Italian  monarch's  orderly  at  this  moment  sayed  his  master's 

life  by  passing  his  sword  through  the  pursuer's  body;  but 

the  Allies  were  soon  after  brought  up  by  a  charge  in  flank 

from  a  fresh  body  of  French  horse.    Although  the  success 

in  the  cavalry  charges,  however,  was  thus  balanced,  and 

the  loss  on  either  side  was  nearly  equal,  being  about  2000 

oSj^JiJito  each,  yet  the  advantage  on  the  whole  remained  with 

Tl?*i6i*-    ^^^  French,  for  in  the  evening  Wittgenstein  retired  to 

IisTc^''  E^P<^iibain,  and  Murat,  with  his  whole  force,  about  60,000 

"K,  2M.    strong,  took  up  the  ground  he  had  chosen  for  making  a 

final  stand  in  front  of  Leipsic.^ 

While  the  armies  of  Bohemia  and  Blucher  were  thus 
inactiTitT  of  converging  on  all  sides  around  Leipsic,  where  Napoleon 
u  KuUiea.  was  fast  couccutrating  his  forces  for  the  decisive  struggle, 
the  Prince  Royal,  with  the  Army  of  the  North,  held  back 
at  Ki»then,  neither  co-operating  in  the  general  movement, 
nor  doing  anything  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Allies. 
Blucher  was  at  Halle  on  the  Saale,  to  the  north-west  of 
Leipsic,  where  he  had  remained  firm  even  when  Napoleon 
had  cut  off"  his  communications  by  the  advance  to  Diiben ; 
but  Bemadotte,  who,  on  that  event,  had  retired   two 
marches  to  the  rear  to  Kothen,  remained  there,  even  after 
the  change  of  movement  on  the  part  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, on  the  12th  and  13th,  had  given  unequivocal  proof 
of  a  general  concentration  of  troops  at  Leipsic.    This  im- 
mobility was  sufficiently  justified  when  the  French  legion^ 
were  crossing  the  Elbe  and  menacing  Berlin,  but  it  r^ 
mained  without  an  intelligible,  or  at  least  an  avw^ti^s^ 
motive,  when  the  movement  in  retreat  on  their  pait  V   % 
commenced,  au(LJ^h  parties  were  concentrafciD^      ^\ 
forces  for  the  ^^^^^shock  at  Leipsic.    This  con(\     V^'^ 
the  80  painfully  ^\^    hel 
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all  his  predictioDS  and  realised  his  worst  anticipations,  did  chap. 
not  escape  the  vigilant  eye  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  ^ 
respectfully  but  firmly  represented  to  his  Royal  Highness  iws. 
that  the  enem/s  moTement  on  Leipsic  was  now  clearly 
pronounced;  that  the  reasons  for  any  longer  stay  atKothen 
had  come  to  an  end ;  and  that,  if  he  delayed  any  longer 
there,  he  would  not  only  fail  in  the  part  assigned  to  him 
in  the  general  plan  of  operations,  but  be  deprived  of  any 
share  in  the  grand  and  decisive  battle  which  was  approach- 
ing. To  all  these  considerations,  how  just  and  obvious 
soever,  his  Royal  Highness  remained  insensible ;  and  in* 
stead  of  issuing  orders  to  move  towards  Leipsic,  he  de- 
tached a  division  towards  the  Elbe,  and  gave  directions 
indicating  an  intention  of  moving  the  whole  army  in  the 
same  du-ection.  The  altercation  was  animated,  and  at 
length  became  painful.  Baron  Witterstedt,  minister  of 
Sweden,  and  General  Adlercreutz,  were  present,  but  took 
no  part  in  the  discussion.  At  length,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, he  got  the  Prince  Royal  to  change  his  movement 
so  far  as  to  promise  to  move  the  bulk  of  his  troops  on 
Zorbig,  which,  although  still  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Leipsic,  was  half  a  march  nearer  it  than  Kothen  had 
been.* 

*  The  following  Tery  curioufl  and  interesting  account  of  thia  altercation  be- 
tween the  Prince  Royal  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  on  the  17th  October  :— 

"  SCHNEOKDITZ,  October  17^  1813. 

"  Mt  Lord,— I  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent's  €k>vemment,  to  put  your  Lordship  in  possession  of  my  candid  senti- 
inents  on  the  Crown  Prince  of  SwedenV  late  operations,  and  the  part  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  take.  It  will  be  for  your  Lordship  to  judge  whether  I  have 
outstepped  the  bounds  of  propriety.  But  an  anxious  obeeryer  and  well-wisher 
to  the  success  of  the  common  cause  could  not  reconcile  it  to  himself,  placed  as  I 
have  been,  and  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  my  Qovemment,  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  remain  silent.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  to  your  Lordship,  that  indisputable  proof  can  be  adduced  by  military 
authorities  that  if  the  Crown  Prince  had  done  his  duty  the  whole  of  the  French 
army  engaged  against  General  Blucher  would  have  been  destroyed.  Of  the 
Crown  Prince's  march  across  the  Saale,  his  wishes  intimated  to  General  Blucher 
to  jtoM  before  him,  which  threw  the  General  on  his  right,  and  out  of  the  general 
order  of  battle,  and  his  attempt  afterwards  to  force  General  Blucher  to  the 
left,  as  well  as  his  management  of  the  Swedes,  I  will  not  now  speak,  as  you  are 
in  potsoMion  of  the  heads  of  these  facts  in  a  private  letter.    I  shall  commence 
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CHAP.        In  addition  to  the  pressing  reasons  already  given,  wliich 
^^-      induced  Xapoleon  to  abandon  liis  project  of  crossing  the 


i^i3L  Elbe  and  carrying  the  war  into  Northern  Prussia,  there 
Fall  If  uie  ^''^  another  circumstance  which  contributed  to  recommend 
kin^iomof  ^i^^  gjjjjj^  course.  Intelligence  had  now  been  received  at 
iT^l^lfS.  ^^^  French  headquarters  of  the  crumbling  to  pieces  of  the 
^*n»^        throne  of  Westphalia  under  the  strokes  of  the  Allied  par- 

my  obwrrAii^ni  fp.^aa  our  jvv:t:.-»n  a:  K<>!!ieii,on  the  I4tb.  when  General  Bliicber 
was  At  HAlle.  So  s«>on  m  the  infonnaiion  was  certain  that  the  enemy's  corps 
wliiwii  h.ii  ^-.i5Sid  :l.e  Ebe  were  rvilriu^  towards  Leipsic,  I  waitdl  on  the  Prince 
KorC  .\5  I  n-M  :e  :Le  Labi:  of  d'->inir.  on  the  eTening  of  the  14th,  and  nr^ged 
hU  Ror^  K:ch::ej;5  :o  caakr  a  f.^rced  march  and  collect  at  Zorbig,  haring  his 
Airji:::*  :?«-Ari4  l>r::e:::cM:,  r»%:l:tcli.  and  Pui.*en.  I  humbly  exprea>ed  my 
0*.  i-i.^n  :h.'.t.  aoc  r::::^  t-.  -.he  d:s_:-  -#:si'.iis  fr>ai  the  Grand  Army,  und  General 
V'lu.-her'*  •:vrji::  nsw  i:  Li*  R.^val  H:z:;ne^  did  not  cover  the  General*a  left,  he 
r^  .:;.:  Vx.ir  n.  r*.".r:  :n  :r.e  .-»r:  r.-wrLi:;;:  ccatcjtt.  The  Prince  replied,  *  Pmri'led 
:.*.:  ""r^.'.  :-^  •-.irr^.  *  •«  ;  *  '  ft^-.'  r  •;^  Kh<*\:'  I  or  mi/ armii  take  jiartj  and 
./  r '.^  :*•■  .'  >^  \'  ■'  '«*.;.■.  ■-.:*.■-  v.-;  :'.':*  kA,'  This  wa5  stated  to  me  in  presence 
.-:  ::".,;::y  Ei/.iury  r^fu  thcr.  a:  K.  :Len.  aiil  repeated  next  day  at  Sylbitz  near 
H.C";'.  V<:.rf  lUr:-^  W.::^">:tr:;  an.:  lUr.^a  Adlorcr.iltz.  who  on  this,  as  ui>on 
cTi^rr  .-rhfr  ;.  .\i>:;2.  hare  iXTTvsst^i  thiaisrlTos  a*  the  m«.^t  devoted  and  loyal 
•.-.:. I. »..;.:*!?  ::  :h-.  ..* •■.*^-.  H:?  R.vaI  Hi^Lci^s  next  ».l'ser>-ed,  I  wanted  him  to 
::■  Aif  A  r^Ar. :..  "n  .:h  L.s  ::.i::x  :  .*  :lie  r=ca:y.  as  a:  the  l^attle  of  Kylau.  I  replied, 
thjk:  i  b. ■.;:■.-.>'*■  ^*: .:.■■: re--.,  as  a",  the  bridges  over  the  Mulda  were  destroyed, 
.r.'..'.  ::.*  -.v^.sx.ijT*'  «-.i*  •<■  ^:i^.:':  :La:  L:*  U  vaI  H:jhne*s»  had  told  me  he  would 
:.  :  ivi-<<i  .:  :o  a::.;,^.  :h-.  t-Lrr.:v.  I  :  ::crivcd.  even  if  they  were  there,  would 
*.  ^:  *::tr.:r:  .:#  •.•i*so?  :«:  ^i^ck  hisi.  t*r-ec:jii'.y  with  Blucher  before  them, and 
Tr.o  virv.:i  Arr.-y  s-.^  .\  *c.  :Lji:  Li*  R  y*!  H^hn^ss  hAd  6''','""m?  men,  a  river  to 
•.-^  :>v:  1  .s  ^^-  V  ■•:  hi*  :.-.^:r..  r.  Ah.^h  be  xi;i^b:  tLrow  an  additional  corps  to 
h  *  -.i^Az-.wl^v.jLri.  i.irv.c  Li*  n:  vesiciit.  if  neceasary;  but,  above  all,  as  we 
l>  ■..«  ::  c  t,":x:i.y  ^^rs:  di-:*:  :■  wir.I*  lA:r«?:o,  ti^re  oc^uld  be  no  riak.  After 
.V.  :v.r  ::•  •■?-  v---T-rsi*:;.  ~.  wL:,'L  !  -:%r.\ce":.  1  •.r^*t.  with  the  utmost  respect, 
h.-  .;cT\;xi  :.•  :r.  ,.•»:: :  H*:>  1  ur^e-i  :ii:  Halie  wx<  in  rear  of  General  Blucher, 
.;■*..  -.:  r.,*  *u>  ^-..jrs:-*-  -:*  f.  Til  H;^-***  cvrv/.i  never  reach  him  for  8upp«jrt 
%l.::  .vf  :"  i-  iv. :;..-.  ;•  .>  V.  v  .".  H:*:.res*  Ar.*wervd.  he  would  I*  in  second  line, 
a*  ■-  ■  i.'.y  :,*  *::y:-.rt  .:"  v.;\,>esAir7;  au.i  in  Li*  v-rder*  v.n  the  following  day, 
o^  >» :.  ,'L  *  >"..*  .  j.  V  ;  y;u  A  o  ry.  Lf  ."..reeled  Li*  army  'to  prepare  to  folhw 
•^  ■  '.■  .  '•*.■■'■••:•>.  .^.i  :;  i  :Li=2  al".  the  niiaohief  possible  in  their 
lytixv*:.  c\  .:. . .:  y  <:  .  w .-.  ,-  he  ..  •  r.  :  it::*:,  i  to  b«  in  the  action.  I  left  the  Prince 
Koj  a.  :-,  tbi" .  t*  ■..:*.;  w.;h  x  vr.u.ij*-  .-n  L:*  tat:  he  would  change  the  direction  of 
;  »'  ".Arv.-.  -.r.*-.-.-  :-.  .  *  :,  :hi  "i-^  .--.:  ~.r".  c.  whithir  :Lc  tnr'O}^  were  rn  nn'tt'm 
\ .','  v-'.Tv.  -.  ^  :•.,  rs'  .  ::  -.;<:  h^^  y.-v.r  I..rd*h::  ;c  ob^e^^c,  that  my  ur^nt  propo- 
''  '  ■'■  ^"  '  ■  ■  '  -  ■  .■  .  '  '.  *.  i\.  wh-..L  ^vulvl  tusily  have  been  achieved, 
*'^.'W*'""  '  •'^'- •'* '_  'V-^*^  K.:hfr-  S::.'.  I  :L-.'^ht  it  wou'.d  be  *»methinglo 
i^v:  t,.,'  litv.j  r.<\*r  -.%-r-u:  »r.  the  '.  tth,  iri  I  left  Kothen  with  that  impresbion. 
^J^^JJWJg^fiiie  :.*5i  I  rtxie  wXit  wish  the  Prince,  and  vuur  Lordship 
~*^  ~^^  fcoad  thas.  i&stoad  of  directini:  hia  troopi 
■■"A  «•  *Tten  u»  Halle,  he  had  marched 
[  ^tanlMt^.  towards  Wet  tin :  the  Prua- 
tk«  Rottiaa  corps  «-ith  their  left  on 
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tisaiis,  and  the  dangerous  fermentation  wliicli  prrivaihid    niAv. 
over  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  and  the  adjacent  provincfj.s.      **' 
And  though  the  news  of  ihe  defection  of  Bavaria,  wliich     J*'^^- 
took  place  on  the  SiL  iii-tant,  and  was   known  at  ihft 
Allied  headquarter*  cc  iLr  I'lih,  did  not  reax:h  Xajxjleon 
till  tlie  15th  or  17iL  --.:  li  ^a^  aware  that  :-uch  an  event 
was  probable,  and  tT,-  _::.il-.i.:i:  :  and  that  although  the 

Z.Toig.  The  army  -rii.-  r  lar-:-'.  :>■  Z  '.--ii  :  l  t-*  !4*.i.  fji  :L*:f  '/vtlv-* 
xiiArch  to  Mippiirt  Uenem.  L.-__.re-  rt-  '  :;  ■  -  */:  uf  /'"■'.•  j -J  v-i  '  :*  KvjfcJ 
H'cbneA*  <//re''^^  f>i*rt.  '.  :.  -  .  •  --i.*  /  .-'.i."C-  J^  'i.*"  v.".?  v.'#  ♦<-.  ••/, 
ULikiug  at  the  «aiJi'  'i//.    ii*   ■■    .  .-  ■      •  ri   0  i  • . -^  t  '..vf  -a  vv  '  v  ^'j.-." 

At  Sylbitz,  wheu  iLt  Jm..-  i.  -„    -  -.-►r.   -.:    .---ui    ■: -trr  v.  --L^  •..•'•^;^,  J 

Lumbly  but  urgeni>  re.jvcfiT.  ;   : z^    •.'.  v^XL-.d  ni-vu^tr  i^t  .■*.:**■.•  ter:^..-* 

W'^iid  not  complain    -f  : ■   r_  --;^_-r:_     --:--:-i^.7    j-rvrrk^  }:J.4 '.:.-:?      'Ji,*  h.-*- 

t=i.ui  General  Suchte^::.  .'  _:_  •  .r-"  .  *-  -li^-.'-JTC'^- ^.t  i  ;  u  H-i.v-x*^«='  - 
L.4  vpiniuii.  ami  at  ic:^-.:.  ■=-..  .  .  .:_^-  l:.t  lit  vl-.  r*  j-^ii-u-*  u-^-'_  ...t 
BJirLli  (lu  Zorbig  war  •  v.i  ■?  r.  ■■.  .    ^. .  i:*-:»:  sit  >.■:;.:•-??    ^.::  -s-,'^  J  vo*. 

I'till  not  coDTioced.  ^\-r  t  -i-r  ...■_-.  _  T^rr  I  Lutd '.ut  -inr^rlu'r..  -l  .■  i.ij',:f/ 
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CHAP.  King  was  faithful,  and  desirous  to  adhere  to  his  engage- 
^^  ments,  yet  it  was  more  than  doubtful  whether  he  would 
1813.  long  be  able  to  withstand  the  united  pressure  of  Aus- 
tria on  the  one  side,  and  his  own  subjects  pining  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Fatherland  on  the  other.  Indeed,  Na- 
il est  do  mon  devoir  de  toub  parler  avec  frandiise.  L'Angleterre  ne  oroira  jamaii 
que  youB  dtes  indifferoDt  pourvu  que  renneini  aoit  battu  si  toub  y  parendm 
part  ou  non.  «ro8e  supplier  V.  A.  R.  si  vous  reetez  en  Beconde  ligne  d'envojer 
le  Capitaine  Bogue  avec  sa  brigade  de  Roquetlers  pour  agir  aveo  la  cavaleria  an 
Q6Q6ral  Blucher.  J'ai  llioDneur  d'dtre,  eta,    Charles  Stewart,  Lt.-GetiL* " 

**  I  sent  this  letter  by  an  aide-de-camp.  General  Blucher  urged  me  strongly 
to  go  to  H.  R.  H.  myself  to  press  the  purport  of  it.  I  proceeded  thither  imme- 
diately, and  on  my  way  met  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Crown  Prince,  who  stated 
that  in  consequence  of  my  pressing  solicitations,  H.  R.  H.  had  consented  to 
moye  with  his  advance  (the  Biutiant)  to  the  left  to  Landsbei^  on  this  day ; 
t?i€  Prussiant  were  a  march  behind  them,  and  the  Swedes  a  march  behind  the 
Pnttstans. 

"  I,  in  vain,  on  arriving,  sought  the  Prince ;  and  not  finding  H.  R.  H.,  I  stated 
to  General  Adlercreutz,  who  was  at  Landsbei^,  how  indispensably  necessaiy  it 
was  for  the  Russian  cavalry  and  light  artillery  to  advance  immediately  in  the 
direction  of  Taucba,  thcU  the  Prince's  word  had  been  pledged  to  it.  The  General 
said,  if  I  could  arrange  it  with  General  Winzingerode,  he  would  answer  for 
it  with  the  Prince.  I  proceeded  to  this  General  (Winsingerode).  His  orders, 
he  said,  were  so  positive  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  not  to  act  but  with 
orders  from  the  Crown  Prince  that  he  could  not  move ;  but  he  could  send 
3000  horse  forthwith,  or  8000  the  following  morning,  if  I  could  procure  the 
order.  I  returned  to  General  Blucher  in  despair ;  but  I  have  sinoe  learned 
that  3000  horse  were  pushed  forward  yesterday  evening  (16th)  on  Qeneral 
Adlercreutz's  seeing  the  Prince,  and  they  appeared  on  General  Blucher^s  left 
this  momiug. 

"  After  seeing  General  Blucber^s  action  yesterday,  being  uncertain  where  to 
find  the  Prince  Royal,  I  rode  late  at  night  to  Halle,  where  I  found  Baron 
Witterstadt.  I  made  him  send  an  express  to  H.  R.  H.,  with  the  following 
letter,  of  which  I  send  a  copy,  with  the  most  earnest  prayer  to  him  to  break 
up,  and  march  immediately  forward  with  the  most  advanced  corps,  not  wait- 
ing for  the  rear.  Baron  Witterstadt's  answer  afforded  me  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that,  by  repeated  goading,  the  head  of  the  Northern  Army  would  have 
been  in  its  place  at  noon  this  day  (17th),  if  an  attack  had  then  been  made. 

" '  Halle,  16  Oetobre,  9  heures  de  soir, 
**  *  MoNSCiayEUR, — Je  viens  du  champ  de  bataille  du  G^&td  Blucher.  .Tai 
l*honneur  de  vous  envoyer  lea  details  de  cette  affaire.  J'oee  supplier  V.  A.  R 
de  vous  mettre  en  marche  le  moment  que  vous  receves  cette  lettre,  et  de  vona 
porter  sur  Taucha.  II  n*y  a  pas  un  instant  i,  perdre.  V.  A.  R.  me  Ta  promii. 
C*est  vous  parler  en  ami.  Je  parle  actuellement  comme  soldat ;  et  si  vous  ne 
commences  pas  votre  marche  vous  vous  en  repentirez  toujours.  J*ai  Thonneur 
d'etre,  eta,  Ch as.  Stewart,  Lt.-OenL ' " 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  subsequent  events,  I  think  I  have  said  enough.  I  am 
sure  I  can  prove  more  than  enough  to  show  that  if  the  Prince  had  barely  done 
his  duty,  the  corps  of  Marmont,  Key,  and  Bertrand  would  have  been  entirely 
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poleon  went  so  far  as  to  ascribe  in  the  bulletins  the  retro-  chap. 
grade  movement  to  Leipsic,  and  all  the  disasters  with  ^^- 
which  it  was  followed,  entirely  to  the  defection  of  that  18I8. 
power.  But  this  was  a  political  falsehood,  intended  to 
throw,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  the  responsibility 
for  his  own  acts  upon  others ;  for,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  march  on  Leipsic  was  begun  on  the  12tA,  and  he  only 
learned  that  the  defection  of  Bavaria  was  certain  on 
the  15th,  and  that  it  had  actually  taken  place  on  the  1 7th. 
But  without  doubt  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  pressure 
applied  to  that  power  must  hare  contributed  to  strengthen 
him  in  his  resolution  to  adopt  that  step.  With  the  mar- 
shals this  intelligence,  when  it  was  received,  was  still 
more  conclusive,  and  added  to  the  joy  with  which  they 
turned  their  faces  towards  the  Rhine.  "  By  the  incon- 
ceivable defection  of  Bavaria,"  said  they,  "  the  question  is 
entirely  changed.  We  must  look  forward  to  other  defec- 
tions which  will  follow.     Wirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Darm- 

OTerthrown,  and  the  serioiu  losses  in  D'Tork's  corps,  bj  his  timely  arri- 
Tsl,  would  have  been  spared.  A  moment's  reference  to  the  map,  and  the 
detaU  of  the  positions,  will  convince  your  Lordiship  that  if  his  army  had 
marched  on  Zdrbig  on  the  14tb,  or  even  the  15th,  with  its  advance  towards 
Delitsch,  which  the  enemy  evacuated  that  day,  he  would  have  been  enabled  to 
act  on  Ney*s  force,  which  filed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Duben  and  Delitsch 
on  General  Langeron's  attack,  and  protected  Marmont's  right ;  and  if  an  im- 
pression had  been  made  and  followed  up  to  the  Partha  simultaneously  with 
General  Blucher's  attack,  the  whole  enemy's  force  must  have  been  losL 

**  Tour  Lordship  is  now  in  possession  of  a  fair  and  candid  detail  of  what  has 
passed  within  my  knowledge.  I  pledge  myself  for  the  facts  therein  stated. 
It  is  for  the  Prince  Regent's  Qovemment  to  consider  them,  with  all  other 
accounts  they  may  receive,  in  the  manner  their  wisdom  may  think  fiL — I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.,  "  Chab.  Stewart,  Lt.-Genl, 

"  ni$  ExcdUney  Lord  Castlbreaoh,  &o." 
(Mo$t  tecret  and  cmJidenUaD.^MS. 

The  substance  of  this  very  interesting  and  important  letter  is  given  in  Lord 
Londonderry's  War  in  Oermany,  pp.  160,  161 ;  much  modified^  however,  and 
diluted,  as  was  proper  when  the  actors  in  the  scene  were  in  great  part  alive. 
Now,  however,  that  they  are  all  gone  to  their  rest,  the  time  has  come  when 
historic  truth  must  assert  its  permanent  reign,  and  praise  or  blame  be  awarded 
to  the  actors  on  this  mighty  stage  according  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
parts  they  have  respectively  played  on  it  It  is  needless  to  say  how  laige  a 
meed  of  the  former  must  be  awarded  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart  for  his  intrepid 
conduct  on  the  occasion. 
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riiAP.  stadt  will   be   swept  away  bj  the  impulse   already  so 

^'-  violently  given   to  Southern  Germany.      The  Austrian 

1813.  army,  which  was  on  the  Inn,  is  doubtless  already  in  march 

1  Fain,  ii.  for  tlie  Rliine.     The  Bavarian  army  will  follow  it    They 

iiiiraf  xh!  ^^'^11  ^^^^  ^ft^*r  ^^^^  *^®  whole  armed  force  which  they 
^j;  Thion,  fjj^j  Q,^  i\^Q  j.Qad  ;  our  ix)8ition  wiU  be  first  menae^  then 

^'^-  invaded.     What  can  be  so  urgent  then  as  to  draw  near  to 

^^  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  Napoleon  arrived  at  Leip- 

int«re«tinR  hjc,  and  Murat,  Mamiont,  Berthier,  and  the  other  mar- 

of  NttpoiLHin  slials  and  generals  present,  repaired  to  his  headquarters 

u!ir\hlu  on  to  rcccive  his  instnictions  previous  to  the  decisive  battle 

ortho Titil!  wliicli  was  expected.      As  the  numerical  superiority  of 

tlie  Allied  to  the  French  forces,  if  the  former  were  all 

brought  into  the  field,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  three 

to  two,  was  known  to  all,  Napoleon's  plan  was  to  fall 

ill    tlie  first  instance  on  Schwartzenberg  with   120,000 

men,  over  whom,  as  he  had  no  larger  force,  he  anticipated 

an  easy  victory,  and  then  to  debouch  against  Blucher 

and  tlie  Crown  Prince,  the  latter  of  whom  he  knew  was 

*  I'lio  iruo  Rocrot  of  Napolcoo*8  march  on  Leipeic,  and  the  fidae  inotiTes  to 
wliioli  he  aHcribcd  it  in  the  bulletins,  is  thus  explained  by  M.  Thiers: — "  Nape- 
li^on  n'avait  pas  pu  so  porter  sur  Leipsic  h,  cause  de  la  ddfection  de  la  Bavi^ 
puimpi'il  I'ignorait.  On  s'e^t  fondd  pour  r^pandre  cette  fauaset^,  sur  iid6 
iiHHcrtion  du  Afoniteur  de  cctte  dpoque,  qui  pr^teud  que  la  defection  de  la  Ba- 
vi^ro  avait  contraint  Napoldon  de  re  venir  sur  Leipsic.  On  vient  devoir  par 
los  preuvcH  luuti^riellcs  que  nous  avous  rapportdes,  que  Tassertion  est  r«dical»- 
inoiit  fiuLsHo.  Mais  voici  le  motif  dc  Napoleon  pour  dissimuler  la  v^rit^  en 
cctte  circonstancc.  Chorchant  pour  le  public  une  explication  palpable  de  la 
tnanceuvro  qui  I'avait  ramend  sur  Leipsic,  etdont  le  r^sultat  avait  ^t^  si  d^Bii- 
treux,  U  imarjina  cette  ralson  de  la  defection  de  la  Bavidre,  qui  ^tait  f rappante 
pour  les  ignorants,  ct  qui  lui  servait  h  masquer  ce  qn'on  pouvait  croire  une 
fautc,  c(»mmo  pour  1812  il  avait  imagiud  de  dire  que  le  froid  ^tait  cause  de  not 
malheurs,  ct  pour  Culm  quo  Vaudamme  avait  manqu^  h.  ses  instnictioDS. 
Mnis  Napoldon,  on  se  justifiant  ainsi  devant  les  ignorants,  sc  calomniait  devaat 
Ics  gens  instruits.  Si  en  offet  il  eiit  6t4  certain  que  la  route  de  Mayence  allait 
80  former  par  la  defection  de  la  Bavi^ro,  c*eiit  6t6  une  roison  de  plus  de  de- 
Bcendre  sur  l^Iagdeburg  et  Hamburg,  au  lieu  de  remonter  sur  Leipsic,  puii- 
qu*il  He  scrait  ussurd  ainsi  la  route  bien  meilleure  et  encore  libre  de  Wesel. 
Mais  Napoldon  <]di<e8pcrant  do  faire  comprendre  2i  la  masse  du  public  comment 
il  avait  dtd  forcd  h  la  suite  des  plus  savantes  manoeuvres  de  revenirsur  LeipeiCi 
adopta  une  assertion  spdcieuHe,  facile  h  saisir  par  tout  le  monde  et  la  donna 
dans  les  uouvellcs  officiellcs,  aux  ddpens  de  la  vdritd  et  de  sa  propre  sloiie.*'" 
Thiers,  xvi.  631,  632,  note. 
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80  far  in  the  rear  that  he  would  be  able  to  take  no  part  chap. 
in  the  engagement  To  compensate  his  inferiority  of  ^ 
force,  whenever  it  could  not  be  avoided  by  a  rapid  con-  isi*- 
centration  of  his  troops  on  his  interior  line  of  communi- 
cation, he  proposed  to  draw  up  his  men  in  two  lines  in- 
^eadofthreey  alleging  as  a  reason  that  the  third  line  was 
of  no  real  use,  either  for  firing  or  charging  with  the  bayo- 
net. He  supported  his  design  to  Berthier,  Murat,  and 
Marmont,  who  were  present,  by  observing  that  such  a 
formation  would  impose  upon  the  enemy,  and  cause  them 
to  ascribe  to  the  French  a  force  a  third  greater  than  they 
really  possessed.  In  the  midst  of  this  discussion,  Auge- 
reau  was  announced,  who  had  just  come  into  line  with  his 
corps  of  recruits  from  Mayence.  "  Ah  I  here  you  are  at 
last !  Come,  my  old  Augereau,  we  have  been  long  expect- 
ing you  : ''  he  then  added,  but  in  a  friendly  tone,  "  But 
I  fear  you  are  no  longer  the  Augereau  of  Castiglione."  * 
"Yes,"  replied  Augereau,  "you  will  find  me  the  Augereau 
of  Castiglione,  if  you  will  give  me  back  the  soldiers  of  the 
Army  of  Italy."  Napoleon  took  this  retort  in  good  part,  and 
continued  the  conversation,  censuring  much  the  conduct 
of  others,  and  laying  the  fault  on  every  one  but  himself. 
"lie  complained,"  says  Thiers,  "of  his  brother  Louis, 
who,  from  Switzerland,  whither  he  had  retired,  asked 
him  back  Holland  ;  of  Jerome,  who  had  just  lost  Cassel ; 
of  Joseph,  who  had  recently  been  driven  from  Spain. 
He  then  added  that  his  misfortune  had  been  to  do  too 
much  for  his  family ;  that  his  father-in-law,  the  Emperor 
Francis,  had  often  told  him  so,  and  that  he  now  saw  it 
was  true,  though  it  was  too  late.  *  Even  you,'  added 
he,  turning  to  Murat,  *  have  been  on  the  point  of  aban- 
doning me.'  *I  never  was  so,'  replied  Murat,  *but  I 
have  always  been  surrounded  by  hidden  enemies,  who 
have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  prejudice  me  in 
your  Majesty's  eyes.'  *  Yes  !  yes ! '  replied  Napoleon, 
with  a  tone  which  showed  that  he  knew  or  had  divined 

*  AUading  to  his  brilliant  tictory  there  in  1706  in  the  ItalioD  campaign. 
VOL.    II.  H 
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CHAP,    all ;  but,  smiling, '  you  were  ready  to  follow  the  footsteps 

^^'     of  Austria;  but  I  pardon  you.     You  are  good  at  bottom, 

18^3.     and  have  a  real  friendship  for  me ;  and  you  are  a  brave 

man ;  but  I  committed  a  mistake  when  I  made  you  a 

king.     If  I  had  been  content  with  making  you  a  viceroy 

like  Eugene,  you  would  have  acted  hke  him  ;  but  being  a 

king,  you  thought  more  of  your  own  crown  than  mine.' 

These  words,  pronounced  in  a  friendly  tone,  produced  a 

great  impression,  and  the  Emperor  soon  after  took  his 

•  ^^^^'®  ^^^^  ^^  aflfectionate  manner,  bidding  them  recollect 

533^   *  that  tlie  morrow  would  decide  their  fate,  his  own,  and 

that  of  France/'  ^ 

The  next  morning  (15th)  early.  Napoleon  was  on 
Potition  of  horseback  riding  over  the  ground  which  was  to  be  the 
•udAUiJi.*  scene  of  the  coming  struggle.  By  the  evening  of  that 
day  all  the  coq)s  of  the  French  army  (except  those  under 
Marshal  Ncy,  who  had  to  return  from  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe)  had  either  arrived  or  were  approaching  the  en- 
viix)ns  of  Jjoipsic.  The  position  taken  up  by  the  French 
and  Allied  armies  at  the  commencement  of  this  the 
greatest  battle  of  modem  times,  has  been  thus  described 
by  an  intelligent  and  able  eyewitness :  "  Marmont  was 
in  position  at  Mockern,  on  the  north  of  Leipsic,  looking 
out  towanls  Ilalle,  where  Blucher  was  concentrated,  and 
Key  and  Koynier  were  hastening  from  Eilenberg  to  fall 
in  on  his  right,  and  the  whole  remaining  disposable  force 
of  the  FriMioh,  under  Napoleon  and  Murat,  was  assembled 
to  the  south  of  the  same  town,  in  the  position  of  Wachau 
and  LiolKTtwolkwiti  Only  certain  posts,  however, 
wort^  n^cularly  o^vupiod  :  actual  lines  of  troops  were  only 
fornuHl  prtially  when  and  where  they  were  absolutely 
rt\juirt\l  The  lino  taken  up  by  Murat  on  the  14th,  and 
l^yty^^^;^^^  V  NaiM>loon  when  he  came  up,  extended  from 
twill  to  the  rioisse,  running  at  right  angles 
^  nrer.  The  principal  posts  occupied  were 
nglitk  yith  its  walled  gardens  and  strong 
W  adiau,  in  the  centre,  a  village  in  a 
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boUow,  with  a  small  wood  or  orchard  at  one  extremity,    chap. 
and,  being  itself  commanded  by  rising  ground  on  both      ^' 
sides,  was  a  difficult  post  for  either  party  to  hold  ;  lastly,     isis. 
Liebertwolkwitz,  on  the  French  left,  a  much  better  post 
and  more  considerable  village,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  which 
formed  a  regular  glacis  to  it.     A  ridge  ran  all  the  way 
from  the  shoulder  of  the  eminence  of  Liebertwolkwitz  to 
the  river  Pleisse,  passing  in  rear  of  Wachau,  and  com- 
manding it.     The  position  could  not  fail  to  present  itself 
to  the  eye  of  an  experienced  officer  as  the  only  one  which 
that  uninteresting  country  aflforded  for  the  purpose  of 
coTcring  Leipsic  towards  the  south.      The  distance  of 
the  centre  of  this  line  from  the  gates  of  Leipsic  may 
hare  been  about  five  English  miles,  and  its  extent  from 
right  to  left  about  three  and  a  half  "^     The  disposition  of » c«thc«rt, 

.  .        .  .  .  299 

the  army  which  occupied  it  was  as  follows  :  Poniatowski, 
on  the  right,  held  DoUtz,  Mark-Kleeberg,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Pleisse,  with  Kellermann's  cavalry  on  the  plain  to  his 
left ;  Victor,  in  the  centre,  occupied  Wachau  ;  Lauriston, 
on  the  left,  guarded  Liebertwolkwitz  ;  beyond  him  stood 
Sebastiani's  horse ;  while  on  the  extreme  left  Macdonald 
was  every  instant  expected  to  debouch  from  Holzhausen. 
Augereau  was  in  rear  of  Poniatowski  on  the  right ;  Napo- 
leon in  person,  with  the  Guard  and  Latour  Maubourg's 
cavalry,  took  post  behind  Victor  in  the  centre ;  Bert- 
rand's  corps  was  in  Leipsic,  and  Margaron's  division  away 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elster,  occupying  Lindenau.  "  To 
the  north  of  Leipsic,  where  Marmont's  force  was  posted, 
the  French  held  the  village  of  Lindenthal  as  an  advanced 
post ;  but  his  own  corps,  forming  his  centre  and  left,  was 
placed  in  an  advantageous  position,  two  miles  farther 
back,  having  its  left  on  the  Elster,  near  Mockem,  and  its 
right  at  Euteritzsch.  He  occupied  both  these  villages, 
and  there  his  principal  force  was  assembled,  as  they 
covered  the  whole  approaches  to  Leipsic  from  the  north. 
He  had  also  placed  in  position,  though  they  were  not 
movable,  from  want  of  horses,  forty  pieces  of  marine 
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csjLP.    artillerr  that  had  been  adapted  for  field  seirice  and  left 
^      at  Leipsic.     Ilis  right  wing,  consisting  of  Dombrowski's 


)«^ 


1*1*'     division,  sent  by  Nev,  was  detached  to  the  right,  and 
ocou|>ied  another  well-chosen  position  at  Widderitzch,  co- 
Tering  the  Delitsch  road.     The  cavalrj  of  Arrighi,  Duke 
.  ^^^    of  Padua,  was  with  the  right  wing,  which  Reynier  and  Nej 
s::.;}^:!:  **  weiv  expected  to  join ;  but  in  the  morning  neither  had  yet 
joined  him,  though  they  did  in  the  course  of  the  battle.''' 
^  The  forces  of  the  opposing  armies  on  this  occasion 

ricv^'^    weR>  Tery  unequal,  if  they  had  been  all  brought  simul- 
taTiCousIy  into  action  ;  but  the  backward  policy  of  Ber- 
n;idotto,  which   kept   his  force,  60,000  strong,  out  of 
aotion.  took  away  the  superiority  which  otherwise  would 
have  existed  on  the  Allied  side,  and  reduced  the  forces 
on  either  side  as  near  as  possible  to  an  equality.     The 
French  Grand  Army,  under  Xapoleon  in  person  and 
Murat,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Poniatowski,  Victor, 
Liuxriston,  Augereau,  and  Macdonald.  with  Kellermann 
and  Milhaud's  cavalry  and  the  Guanls  and  cuirassiers  in 
reserve,  mustered  115,000  combatants,  of  whom  18,000 
were  horse,  M'ith  500  pieces  of  cannon.*     The  army  of 
the  Allies,  opposed  to  tliis  mass  to  the  south  of  the 
town,    consisted    of    131,000    men,  of  whom    25,000 
were  cavalry,  with   620  guns.T     This  force  was  on  the 
ground  entire,  with  tlic  exception  cf  Klenau  s  corps,  of 
nearly  10,000  men,  who  was  detached  five  miles  to  the 
extreme  right ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Benningsen  and 
Colloredo's  reserves  had  not  yet  come  up :  but  they  might 
l>e  exj>ected  on  the  day  following  with  4S,000  men,  of 

•  •*  Ai:»i  via::>  ^  prerQscre  jJi-crwe  y,^x«oc  arah  ponr  k  faataiUe  qui  allait 
#*f  '..rfr  i.:  >ui  ^*  Leipsi.-  llX >X  i:c=:n:«  3i  oj^^wraux  160.CKK>deSchwart- 
r--.  :^rr       >,  1:  --H^  **«irv«^5  <-  =:»*=: e  t«cip5  aa  noni.  U  avail  k  oppoeer 

\  :  .•,'  r  .  rrr.^/*  ^^^^  I^:i.h«"  Xart&.^»  •'tv  2i\iXX\  Bertrand  avec  10,000, 
^  .  ^  ,  .  v;«'-  ■«=  '.  "    *  •    -'  >iir^«r.>c  q.i:  g»rda;«it  Leipsic  el  la  graxide  route 

'  •  /  \    '^i  ?.^--v  i.t-iVj  X  tief^M  iJsos  mmoanted  to  131.000  men,  ind 

•       -;!..    r.v  r,C  V.^v.  Kvcc:.*  tjVC  L^ripssc  to  17?aXH)  men.     .     .     .    The 

>,v''  a^v-J-i  *.^.  A<.'  .-  ti*  5<^^-  *=i**  Cavsapartecommaiidid  iu  person." 
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whom  3000  were  horse,  with  130  guns.     To  the  north    chap. 
of  Lcipsic,  Ney's  whole  force — ^including  Marmont  at  Lin-      ^^ 
denthal  (20,000),  Bertrand  in  Leipsic  (10,000),  and  Sou-     I8I8. 
ham,  Reynier,  and  Dombrouski  on  the  march  (35,000) — 
numbered  65,000  combatants,  with  a  reserve  of  10,000 
at  Lindenau  under  Margaron  ;  but  they  were  opposed  to 
120,000  under  Blucher  and  the  Crown  Prince,  if  their 
forces  were  all  brought  up.     But  as  the  latter  had  kept 
his  army  so  far  back  that  it  could  not  possibly  take  a 
part  in  the  approaching  action,  his  entire  army  was  to 
be  deducted  from  the  attacking  body,  which  left  the  op- 
posing forces  in  that  quarter  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
an  equality.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Souham  and 
Reynier  had  not    come  up  at  the   commencement  ofij^j^^^ 
the  action,  and  Bertrand  was  obliged  to  hasten  to  Lin-  f^l^^. 
denau,  the  numerical  superiority  throughout  the  day  was  ^^^' 
largely  on  the  side   of  the  Allies,  and   the   stubborn  ii-io;     ' 
resistance  they  there  made  in  the  highest  degi'ee  honour-  m^  ^^' 
able  to  the  French  soldiers.^ 

There  was  one  peculiarity,  however,  in  the  position  of 
Lcipsic,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  of  the  very  highest  Description 
importance,  and  which  was  the  cause  in  the  end  of  theofui^uT 
most  frightful  disasters  to  the  French  army.  It  had  only 
one  line  of  retreat,  and  that  a  narrow  defile  throvgh 
marshes  nearly  two  miles  broad.  The  town  itself  is  of 
no  great  extent,  and  is  surrounded,  like  most  German 
towns,  by  an  old  wall,  forming  nearly  a  square.  It  con- 
sists of  a  half-ruined  curtain  of  masonry,  covered  by  a 
ditch,  in  most  places  almost  obliterated,  without  a  coun- 
terscarp. The  suburbs,  which  stretched  much  farther  out, 
were  also  at  their  extremities  shut  in  towards  the  south 
and  west  by  walls,  and  the  gates  in  them  defended  by 
palisades  ;  but  towards  the  north-west,  on  the  side  of  the 
Partha,  they  were  entirely  open.  To  the  south-east,  on 
the  road  to  France,  the  city  is  bounded  by  the  marshes  of 
the  Pleisse  and  the  Elster,  which  descend  from  the  Bohe- 
mian mountains,  and,  lazily  flowing  through  swampy  mea- 
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cE^.    d:v2.  -^IiZt  izirjkSja^  I-r  f:r  canijiires,  form  a  barrier  two 

^^      ~-rf  i:r:-5c.  irii^.?:  ile  foasa^  of  an  enemj.     This 

*:--     br:^i  >}!:  i*  m^fr^o  Ij  a  jtiT.-.f^c  nxit/,  that  to  Liitzcn 

2^^-  Mi"--:L>r.  V:.::l  e-iers  ihe  cinr  over  a  bridge  across 

t-e  El^:'rr.     Tlfrr  'rer^  no  oiher  arches  orer  that  rirer, 

eix::   oir   or  i^j   vc-:-ita  ones  for  foot  passengers, 

-^'^'^  *-ii  ?::ce  tril^?,  over  ^hich  the  great  road  passed, 

^vJ  ki  jwn  fr»:ri  iLe  ftrarfrJ  catastrophe  which  occurred 

a:  ::  a  fe^  d^vs  afier.     Tl;i5  Napoleon,  with  a  force  in- 

fr.nir  bv  a:  I^as:  sLxtT  thozLsacd  men  to  the  collected 

ma^5  of  his  e::e:u:e5.  ohose  a  battle-field  with  no  other 

p^^^'^'  retreat  passable  for  Lor&emon,  artillenr,  or  carriages,  but  a 

3n:c-af<-  sinde  roid  traTemn^:  a  sincle  aivh  :  a  selection  the  more 

U-svL  15;  eitraordinarT  in  a  general  who  has  laid  it  down  as  "the 

««6o.  "*  firist  datv  of  a  commander  never  to  fight  with  a  defile  in 

hii  rear. "^ 

At  midnight  on  the  15th,  two  rockets  were  sent  up  to 
Schwann- a  prodigious   height  from   the   headquarters   of  Prince 
dS'to  L  Schwartzenberg,  to   the   south  of  Leipsic,  which  were 
*^P^       immediatelv  answered  bv  three,  two  of  a  blue  and  one 
of  a  red  light,  to  the  north.     These  signals  announced  to 
the  assembled  multitudes  that  all  things  were  in  readiness, 
and  that  the  battle  of  giants  was  about  to  begin.     At 
one  in  the  morning  an  animated  proclamation,  signed  by 
Schwartzenbcrg,  was  issued  and  read  at  the  head  of  every 
company  in  the  army.*     Great  was  the  ardour  which  it 
awakened  in  the  Allied  ranks  :  joyfully  the  men  looked  to 
their  swords  and  tried  their  flints,  nothing  doubting  they 
M'crc  preparing  for  a  decisive  victory.     Confidence  per- 
vaded every  bosom  :    every  heart  beat  high  with  hope. 

*  *^  Braves  guerricrs  I  L'^poquo  la  plus  importante  de  la  sainte  lutte  est  arriv^ ; 
lliotire  dccitfive  vieDt  de  Honner  :  preparez  vous  au  combat.  Lo  lien  qui  reunit 
Ics  ]iliiH  puissantoH  nations  pour  un  et  mdme  but,  va  se  resFerrer  sur  le  champ 
do  buUillo.  Ilusscs,  Prusses,  Autrichiens  !  vous  combattez  pour  la  m6me 
canHo--p>nr  la  liberUs  do  TEurope,  pour  rindepeudance,  pour  Tim  mortality. 
Toun  jiour  un  1  et  un  pour  tons  !  que  ce  soit  votre  cri  de  guerre  dans  ce  saint 
combat :  rostez  lui  fidMe  dims  le  moment  docisif,  et  la  victoire  est  k  vous. 

"Charles  P.  Scdwartzesberq." 

— LOITDOVOIBBT,  168. 
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Recent  success,  present  strength,  seemed  the  sure  presage    chap. 
of  Tictory.     No  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  French      ^- 
troops  ;  no  heart-stirring  address  animated  the  spirit  of    i^s- 
the  men.     All  was  still  in  their  lines.     Their  watch-fires  ^  Lon^  i^; 
burned  with  a  steady  light,  and  no  moying  figures  around 547519; 
their  flames  indicated  an  intention  to  retreat  in  thex.*S&   ' 
morning.^ 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  three  guns  were  fired  at 
eight  o'clock  from  the  Allied  headquarters,  and  imme- omJiiice- 
diately  a  tremendous  cannonade  commenced  on  both  sides,  wue  of  **** 
The  Allies  at  all  points  made  the  attack.     They  advanced  o^i"^- 
preceded  by  two  hundred  guns,  to  which  the  French 
replied  with  three  hundred,  arrayed  along  their  whole 
line.     Kleist,  with  the  left  wing,  attacked  and  carried 
Mark-Kleeberg  on  the  Allied  left,  while  Prince  Eugene  of 
Wurtemberg,  with  the  centre,  marched  against  Wachau,  and 
made  himself  master  of  a  portion  of  it  and  of  a  small  wood 
adjoining.     At  the  same  time  Prince  Gortschakofi^,  with 
the  right,  marched  against  Liebertwolkwitz,  and  Klenau, 
on  the  extreme  right,  advanced  to  support  this  attack;  but 
as  Gortschakofi^  had  a  considerable  distance  to  march  be- 
fore he  reached  the  enemy,  the  attacks  were  not  made  sim- 
ultaneously, and  after  some  success  Klenau  was  obliged 
to  retire.     The  success  which  he  at  first  gained,  however, 
had  the  efiect  of  inducing  Napoleon,  who,  from  his  posi- 
tion at  the  elevated  sheepfold  of  Meitsdorf,  beheld  all, 
and  with  reason  regarded  Liebertwolkwitz  as  the  key  of 
his  position,  to  bring  up  half  the  Young  Guard,  under 
Mortier,  to  the  support  of  Lauriston,  to  whom  the  defence 
of  that  part  of  the  position  was  intrusted.     This  accession 
of  strength  enabled  Lauriston  to  repulse  Klenau,  and  he 
drove  him  back  in  such  a  direction  as  effectually  disunited 302^303?' 
him  from  the  remainder  of  the  line.     By  this  advantage,  Th?eV  x^4. 
Liebertwolkwitz  was  effectually  secured;  and  as  Macdonald  ^^/^^ . 
was  now  coming  up  from  Ilolzhausen,  Napoleon,  deem-  ^.^f^y"-  J^» 
ing  his  own  left  safe,  was  enabled  to  turn  his  attention  toi.2io6. 
the  centre  and  right  of  his  line.^ 
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CHAP.  This  was  the  more  necessary  that  the  advance  of  the 
"•  Allies  in  that  quarter  had  been  attended  with  consider- 
1813.  able  success.  Victor  in  the  centre  was  hard  pressed  by 
Batti^it  Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
S^'^^w"  that  he  maintained  himself  in  AVachau  against  the  impe- 
tuous attacks  of  the  Russians.  To  support  him.  Napo- 
leon brought  up  two  divisions  of  the  Young  Guard  under 
Oudinot,  who  entered  the  village,  situated,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  a  hollow,  and  the  reserve  artillery  of  the 
Guard  was  placed  on  the  heights  behind  so  as  to  play  on 
the  columns  of  the  enemy  descending  to  the  attack.  The 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  from  the  opposite  heights 
watched  the  progress  of  the  attack,  feeling  the  force  in 
the  centre  inadequate  to  forcing  the  village  of  Wachau, 
sent  to  Schwartzenberg  for  the  support  of  Prince  Eugene, 
and  after  some  delay  Bianchi's  division  was  ordered  up 
to  his  assistance.  Meanwhile,  in  the  French  right  centre, 
between  Wachau  and  Mark-Kleeberg,  LewachoflF's  Rus- 
sian cuirassiers  had  cut  to  pieces  a  body  of  Kellermann's 
dragoons,  and  the  French  cavalry  reserves  had  to  be 
brought  up  before  his  progress  was  checked.  Eellermann 
then,  however,  gained  possession  of  the  level  ground  to 
the  French  right  of  Wachau,  and  being  supported  by  Auge- 
reau's  infantry,  brought  up  from  the  second  line,  threatened 
to  separate  the  Allied  centre  from  their  left.  Napoleon, 
who  designed  to  make  his  principal  attack  on  the  AUicd 
centre,  now  directed  Victor  and  Oudinot  to  debouch 
from  Wachau  upon  Prince  Eugene,  while  Lauriston  and 
Mortier  were  to  drive  back  Gortschakoff  from  Liebert- 
wolkwitz,  and  eighty  guns  of  the  Guard,  under  Drouot, 
placed  in  battery  between  the  two,  were  to  connect  and 
cover  the  attack.  Victor  and  Oudinot  assailed  Prince 
Eugene  with  such  an  overwhelming  force  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  over  the  hill  on  his  rear  to  the  farm  of 
Auenhayn,  where  the  reserve,  under  General  Raeffskoi, 
was  placed,  who  immediately  came  to  the  front  and  gal- 
lantly stopped  their  further  advance.     The  retreat  to 
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Auenhayn,  howcTer,  though  conducted  with  the  steadi-    chap. 
ness  of  which  the  iron  yeterans  of  Russia  alone  are  cap-      ^^' 
able,  vas  attended  with  yery  heavy  loss ;   upwards  of     ^^^^ 
a  thousand  dead  lay  upon  the  field,  and  double  that 
number  of  wounded  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  battle  seemed  gained,  for  the  French  were  established  U?^^ 
in  great  strength  not  only  in  the  centre  but  beyond  it,  odei  ii.  21, 
and  Napoleon,  deeming  the  victory  secure,  wrote  to  thei.  ib5,a)(i; 
King  of  Saxony  that  he  was  entirely  successful,  and  had  Lond.  159.' 
made  two  thousand  prisoners.^ 

And  in  truth  it  was  gained,  if  either  the  Allies  had 
been  less  active  in  bringing  up  forces  to  supply  the  chasm  Gre^t^id- 
made  in  the  centre,  or  Napoleon  had  had  ten  thousand  gab^  by 
additional  men  in  hand  to  secure  his  advantages.  Schwart-  [^ uieSStJl. 
renberg,  seeing  his  centre  so  nearly  forced,  brought  up  his 
▼hole  reserve,  under  Prince  Ilesse  Homburg,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
General  Jomini,  had  been  stationed  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Pleisse,  far  from  the  decisive  point,  to  support  the 
menaced  part  of  the  line.     This  force  at  length  arrived 
at  Grobem,  behind   Mark-Kleeberg,  where   Kleist  still, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  maintained  himself.      The 
Allied  army  now  formed  a  new  line,  still  turning  on  the 
pivot  of  Mark-Kleeberg,  and  slanting  from  that  point  be- 
hind Wachau,  through  Auenhayn  and  Gossa,  till  it  rested 
cm  the  wood  of  the  University,  in  the  rear  of  Liebertwolk- 
witz,  from  which  Gortschakoff  had  of  necessity  been  driven 
back  by  Lauriston  and  Mortier,  after  the  centre  was  forced 
It  Wachau.      In  every  part  of  the  field  except  Mark- 
Kleeberg,  the  line  was  forced  back,  and  the  French  occu- 
pied all  the  posts  which  had  been  held  by  the  Allies  ^ 
It  the  commencement  of  the  action.     Klenau  was  with  305,306; 
difficulty  holding  the  head  of  the  wood  of  the  University  Jj^:-^-. 
&r  in  the  rear  of  Liebertwolkwitz  ;2  GortschakoflF  was  Bout-^Jif; 
defendiDg  to  the  last  extremity  the  other  side  of  the  '^^^[^.^ 
Univereity  wood  and  the  viUage  of  Gossa,  while  Pnnce  656-669. 
Eugene  and  RaeflFskoi  stood  fast  at  the  sheep-farm  of 
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CHAP.    Auenhayn,  aud  the  French  cavalry  were  rapidly  tra- 
^'      Ycrsing  every  part  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  collecting 


1813.     prisoners  at  every  step. 

Napoleon,  who  saw  his  advantage,  now  deemed  the 
TheAiiies  dccisivc  momcnt  arrived,  and  he  made  every  arrange- 
^ntedir  ment  to  turn  it  to  the  very  best  advantage.  He  collected 
the  centre.    ^^^  qj^  q^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^p^^  botwcen  Gossa  and 

Auenhayn,  which  was  the  weakest  point  of  the  enemy's 
line  ;  he  placed  the  artillery  of  the  Guard,  under  Drouot, 
in  front,  the  cavalry  behind  them,  and  the  infantry  in  heavy 
masses  in  rear ;  while,  on  either  flank  of  the  guns,  Victor 
and  Oudinot  on  the  right,  Lauriston  and  Mortier  on  the 
left,  stood  ready  to  advance  and  establish  themselves  in 
any  aperture  which  the  artillery  fire  might  make  in  their 
front.  Raeffskoi's  grenadiers,  with  artillery  in  the  inter- 
vals of  regiments,  were  immediately  moved  to  the  men- 
aced point  near  Auenhayn,  and  the  French  artillery  of 
the  Guard,  advancing  to  within  musket-shot,  began  firing 
with  the  utmost  violence  at  the  Russian  line.  Raeffskoi's 
men  came  down  like  scales  of  walls  under  the  terrible 
discharges,  but  the  soldiers  instantly  closing  to  the  centre 
filled  up  the  gaps  as  fast  as  they  were  made,  and  still 
presented  an  invincible  front  to  the  enemy.  The  farm  of 
Auenhayn  was  at  last  carried  for  a  moment  by  Dubreton's 
division  of  Victor's  corps  ;  but  no  efforts  of  Lauriston 
could  dislodge  the  Russians  from  Gossa.  The  Allies 
still  held  an  eminence  in  the  open  ground  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  French,  called  the  Swedish  Redoubt,  where  the 
bones  of  the  warriors  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  reposed. 
Macdonald,  who  had  now  come  up  from  Holzhausen,  was 
engaged  in  the  attack  on  this  point.  Napoleon,  who  rode 
up  to  the  spot,  attracted  by  the  violence  of  the  fire 
'5S;'5?if-^f^^"d  the  eminence,  seeing  a  regiment  of  infantry  at 
S'^ -^k  J*'?  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  redoubt,  asked  what  regiment  it  was,  and 
L^\i  being  told  it  was  the  22d  light,  he  said,  "That  is  im- 
897.  possible  ,^^  the  22d  light  would  never  remain  there  to  be 

massacred  by  grape-shot,  ^-ithout  rushing  on  the  artiUery 
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which  was  destroying  them/'    Stung  by  this  reproach,    chap. 
the  regiment  sprang  up,  and  at  a  run  carried  the  redoubt.      ^^ 
This  advantage  gained,  Macdonald  pressed  on,  entirely     isia. 
turned  the  Allied  right,  drove  back  Klenau,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  wood  of  the  University. 

Napoleon  had  now  gained  a  very  great  advantage  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  line,  and  he  resolved  to  push  itarw^ 
to  the  uttermost.  For  this  purpose  he  brought  forward  o^Sa*^*" 
the  enormous  mass  of  cavalry  which  on  so  many  previ-*****^ 
ous  occasions  had  proved  decisive  of  victory.  Twelve  thou- 
sand horse,  fresh  and  hitherto  untouched,  advanced  to 
the  charge  in  two  columns,  one  on  the  Allied  right,  and 
the  other  on  their  left  centre,  where  their  line  seemed 
least  supported.  The  attack  on  the  right  centre,  between 
Auenhayn  and  Gossa>  is  thus  described  by  a  gallant  eye- 
witness, himself  engaged  in  the  affray  :  "  At  this  moment 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  of  which  we  could  count  fifty 
squadrons,  were  standing  in  formidable  array  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  of  Liebertwolkwitz.  A  small  brook 
or  drain  ran  from  Qossa  towards  the  Pleisse,  and  in 
rear  of  the  place  where  two  Russian  regiments  of  horse 
had  taken  post.  Its  banks  were  swampy,  and  could  only 
be  passed  with  diflBculty,  and  a  leap  across  a  wide  drain, 
unless  by  causeways  made  in  two  or  three  places  by  the 
farmers  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  cavalry  on  the 
hill  proved  to  be  the  whole  corps  of  Latour  Maubourg, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  5000  horse  ;  Murat^  had  taken 
the  command,  and  began  to  descend  the  hill,  directing  his 
attack  upon  the  two  Russian  regiments  at  its  foot.  The 
French  advanced  in  line  of  contiguous  columns  of  regi- 
ments ;  certainly  in  one  body  only,  with  no  second  line 
or  reserve.  The  narrowness  of  the  front  to  be  attacked, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  ground,  caused  this  powerful 
force  to  crowd  into  one  dense  mass  before  it  came  in 
contact  with  the  Russian  dragoons;  these  were  over- 
whelmed and  driven  across  the  swamp  or  over  the  cause- 
ways.    Many  of  the  rearmost  were  killed,  but  the  rest 
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CHAP,    rallied  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  brook.     The 
^'      lancers,  who  were  in  second  line,  retired  by  their  left 


^^^^     to  another  causeway,  but  did  not  cross  it,  and  formed 
again.      But  the  enemy  themselves  were  unexpectedly 
checked  by  this  unforeseen  obstacle  ;  their  crowding  and 
*  (kiheuL  ^^^^^^^^^  increased ;  and  at  that  moment  the  Russian 
307,808;    rcgimcut  of  hussars  of  the  Guards,  which  Wittgenstein 
sei^MSL^'  had  sent  to  take  part  with  the  rest  of  the  brigade,  ap- 
peared in  their  rear.^ 

"This  caused  a  panic.  The  unwieldy  mass  of  the 
Which  u  enemy  became  noisy,  and  attempted  to  retire.  The 
^ great  Russian  light  cavalry  instantly  followed  them.  The 
^"^  Emperor  Alexander,  who  stood  on  an  eminence  about  two 

hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  stream,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  detach  his  own  escort,  consisting  of  several 
squadrons  of  the  red  Cossacks  of  the  Guard,  under  Count 
Orloff  Denisoflf,  who  crossed  the  stream  at  a  favourable 
spot  near  Gossa,  and  took  the  retiring  mass  in  flank. 
This  completed  the  panic.  The  retreat  soon  became  a 
flight,  and  the  fugitives  did  not  draw  their  bridles  till 
they  had  regained  on  the  hill  the  protection  of  their 
infantry.*  Latour  Maubourg  had  his  thigh  carried  away 
by  a  cannon-shot,  which  disabled  him  for  life.  Murat 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  taken,  and  six  guns  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Cossacks.  Thus  5000  of  the  French 
cavalry,  led  by  Murat  in  person,  were  foiled  by  an  insig- 
nificant obstacle.  They  were  seized  with  a  panic ;  and 
for  want  of  a  second  line  on  which  to  rally,  and  from 
which  to  take  a  fresh  departure — a  precaution  without 

•  "  About  three  o'clock  the  enemy,  observing  that  the  Russian  reeexre  was 
at  a  great  distance  in  the  rear,  advanced  two  considerable  masses  of  caralry, 
and  charged  through  the  centre  of  the  Russian  line  ;  several  Russian  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  took  panic,  fled,  and  abandoned  the  infantry  and  sovcml 
batteries.  Happily  the  infantry  stood  firm.  Already  the  enemy's  horse  had 
reached  the  rear  of  the  advanced  position,  and  began  to  cross  the  dyke  which 
passed  over  a  manh  in  this  part  of  the  field,  when  the  Cossacks  of  the  Guard 
•nd  the  Russian  reserve  cavalry  charged  forward,  obliged  the  enemy  to  a 
n^id  and  destructive  retreat,  and  restored  the  fortune  of  the  day."  — 
WnaoirJL  169. 
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which  no  cavaliy  attack  ought  ever  to  be  made — they    chap. 
were  oWiged  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  and  fly  before      ^• 
a  force  of  light  cavaky  which  altogether  could  not  have     isia. 
amounted  to  2000  men/'    So  far  did  the  successful  Rus-  '307*308^ 
sian  cavalry  penetrate  in  pursuit^  that  they  surrounded  ^»^-  ^li 
Drouot's  artillery  of  the  Guard,  which  formed  a  square  »•  207;  *" 
of  artillery^  discharging  with  extreme  violence  on  all  m.'  **' 
sides.^  * 

Seeing  how  rudely  the  corps  of  cavalry  on  his  left  had 
been  handled.  Napoleon  did  not  push  home  with  that  on  his  a<w  the 
right.  The  cuirassiers  of  the  Guard  and  the  dragoons  of  IS^JiS; 
D'Espagne,  however,  charged  along  with  Kellermann,  and 
broke  the  cuirassiers  of  Lewachofl^ ;  but  they  were  in  their 
turn  checked  and  driven  back  by  the  Austrian  cuirassiers 
of  Nostitz,  which  formed  the  head  of  Bianchi's  reserve, 
which  at  this  critical  moment  came  into  action,  and  the 
close  volleys  of  whose  infantry  completed  the  repulse  of 
this  formidable  body  of  horse.  At  the  same  time  the 
light  infantry  of  the  Russian  Guard,  under  Yermalofi^, 
was  moved  forward  to  Gossa,  where  a  powerful  infantry 
attack  was  made  by  Lauriston,  which,  at  first  successful, 
was  repulsed  at  last  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Prus- 
sian division  of  Pirsch,  reinforced  by  the  Russian  Guard 
In  rear  of  the  extreme  French  right,  Meerfeldt  with  his 
Aostrians  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Pleisse,  attacked 

•  Thiers  gives  a  precisely  similar  account :  "  A  distance  le  village  de 
Qiilden-Gossa  ne  laissait  voir  que  quelques  touffes  d'arbres;  mais  de  pr^ 
Hurat  y  trouva  un  grand  enfoncement  de  terrain,  et  dans  cet  enfoncement  des 
Mtiments,  des  bouquets  de  bois,  des  mares  d'eau,  et  derri^re  chaque  obstacle 
de  Tinfanterie  bien  post^e.  Arriv^  sur  le  village,  sa  cavalerie  fut  obligee  de 
B*arrdter  court,  et  de  demeurer  en  ligne  sous  le  feu.  L'Empereur  Alexandre 
consentit  alors  Ik  ce  qu'on  fit  chai^r  tout  ce  qui  lui  restait  sous  la  main,  jus- 
qu*aux  hussards  et  Cosaques  de  sa  Garde.  Ceux-ci  passant  entre  les  ouvertures 
praticables  de  Giilden-Qossa,  dont  les  Busses  dtaient  encore  maltres,  se  je- 
t^rent  k  I'improviste  sur  la  flanc  de  la  cavalerie  de  Murat,  qu'ils  surprircnt,  et 
qu*il8  obligdrent  k  se  replier  n'emmenant  que  six  desvingt-stx  pieces  conquises 
tout  k  llieure.  Le  brave  Latour  Maubourg  eut  la  cuisse  emport^  par  un 
boolet.  Cos  hussards  et  ces  Cosaques,  lanc^  au  galop,  entour^rent  de  toutea 
parts  la  grande  batterio  de  la  Garde  qui  6tait  rest^e  indbranlable  au  milieu  du 
champ  de  bataille.  Drouot,  rabattant  alors  les  deux  extr^mit^  de  sa  ligne  de 
canons  sur  ses  flancs,  opposa  pour  ainsi  dire  un  carr^  d'artillerie  2i  la  cavalerie 
ennemie." — Thiebs,  xvL  563. 
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CHAP,    and  carried  Dolitz,  and  caused  such  a  panic,  that  Napo> 
^      leon  had  to  direct  thither  a  division  of  his  Old  Guard. 


1818.     They,  however,  soon  drove  the  Austrians  over  the  river 
with  the  loss  of  their  general,  who  was  taken  prisoner. 
This  success  encouraged  Schwartzenberg  to  order  a  gene- 
ral attack  on  the  whole  line  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  com- 
municate it  in  time,  and  the  order  was  countermanded. 
When  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest  the  Allied  left 
was  still  at  Mark-Kleeberg,  their  centre  at  Auenhayn,  and 
their  right  at  Gossa.     The  French  retired  to  the  ground 
they  had  held  before  the  battle,  and  with  reason  claimed 
the  victory,  for  they  had  driven  back  three-fourths  of  the 
Allied  line  to  a  position  considerably  in  rear  of  that 
on  which   they  originally   stood.      The  losses   in   this 
terrible  battle  had  been  enormous ;  that  of  the  French  is 
admitted  by  Thiers  to  have  amounted  to  20,000  men,* 
and  that  of  the  Allies  was  as  great.f    But  though  success 
was  thus  nearly  balanced,  or  rather  inclined  to  the  side 
of  the  French,  yet  the  advantage  really  remained  on  the 
side  of  their  opponents,  for  with  them  a  nearly  drawn 
iThien,xvi.  battle  was  equivalent  to  a  victory.     Napoleon  was  so 
Cirth.  sob ;  situated  that  nothing  but  a  decisive  success  could  extri- 
JigJ*  ^^^'   cate  him  from  his  difficulties.     Next  day  the  arrival  of 
879*?*  pJiii  *^^  Prince  Royal  with  his  whole  army,  and  Benningsen 
ii.  401.      and  CoUoredo  with  the  Russian  and  Austrian  reserves, 
would  add  100,000  men  to  the  Allied  standards.^ 


*  "Get  acte  fut  le  deniier  de  la  bataille  du  16,  bataille  terrible,  dltede 
Wacbau.  Euviron  viDgt  mille  hommes  de  noire  c6t<S,  et  trente  miUe  du  c6ti 
dcB  coalisds,  joncbaient  la  terre,  lea  una  morte,  les  autres  mourants.  .  .  . 
Maison,  au  fin  de  la  bataille,  en  dehors  de  Qiilden-Gossa,  comme  un  lion^nigis- 
Bant,  priv^  des  cinq  sixidmes  de  sa  diviaion,  convert  lui-mdme  de  blesaures,  et 
d^ol^  d'etre  arrSt^  par  la  nuit.  Le  matin  il  avait  dit  Ik  sea  aoldata  cea  nobles 
paroles, '  Mes  enfants,  c'est  aujourd'bui  la  demi^re  joum^  de  la  France ;  11 
faut  que  nous  soyona  tous  morta  ce  aoir/  Cea  enfanta  h^roiques  avaicnt  tenu 
son  engagement    II  n'en  survivait  paa  un  millier." — Thiers,  xvi.  566. 

+  **  The  action  ended  at  night,  "when  both  partiea  occupied  nearly  the  aame 
position.  The  loaa  of  the  Alliea  waa  not  less  than  20,000  ;  and  auch  had  been 
the  carnage  at  particular  points,  that  Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg'a  diviaion 
loat  144  officera  and  nearly  4000  men  killed  and  wounded,  out  of  6000.**— 
WlLBON,  IL  169. 
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This  will  be  the  more  apparent  when  it  is  considered  chap. 
what  at  the  same  time  had  been  passing  to  the  north  of  ^^' 
Leipsic,  where  Marmont,  with  a  much  inferior  force,  was  i8i3. 
barring  at  Mockem  the  approach  to  the  city  of  the  impe-  Disp^BitioM 
tuous  Blucher  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  Silesia.  That  b^^\^%f 
^lant  general,  finding  that  nothing  could  bring  the  Prince  ^'^^{P- 
Royal  into  action,  resolved  to  attack  alone ;  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  strenuous  eflforts  to  bring  up  Bemadotte, 
he  gave  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  had  joined  him  in  the 
morning,  the  command  of  the  cavalry  in  reserve.  In  the 
narrative  of  this  battle  we  have  the  advantage  of  a  very 
distinct  account  by  that  officer  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  on  the  day  following :  "  General  Blucher  found 
the  enemy's  forces,  consisting  of  the  4th,  6th,  and  7th 
corps  of  the  French  army,  and  great  part  of  the  Guard, 
under  Marshals  Ney  and  Marmont  and  Bertrand,  occupy- 
ing a  line,  with  their  right  at  Freyrode  and  Radefeld, 
and  their  left  at  Lindenthal.  The  country  is  open,  and 
very  favourable  for  cavalry  operations  around  these  latter 
villages,  but  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted  in  a  wood  of 
some  extent  in  front  of  Radefeld,  and  behind  it  the 
ground  is  more  broken ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
adapted  for  all  arms.  The  dispositions  of  attack  of  the 
Silesian  Army  were  as  follows :  The  corps  of  General 
Count  Langeron  was  to  attack  and  carry  Freyrode  and 
then  Radefeld,  having  the  corps  of  General  Sacken  in  re- 
serve. The  corps  of  General  DTork  was  directed  to 
move  on  the  great  chaussee  leading  to  Leipsic  until  it 
reached  the  village  of  Lutyschena,  then,  turning  to  the 
left,  it  was  to  force  the  enemy  at  Lindenthal,  while  the 
Russian  Guards  and  the  advanced-guard  were  to  press  the 
enemy  on  the  main  road  to  Leipsic.  The  corps  of  Ge- 
neral St  Priest,  arriving  from  Merseburg,  was  to  follow  the 
corps  of  Count  Langeron.  The  formation  of  the  cavalry 
and  the  different  reserves  was  made  on  the  open  ground 
between  the  villages. 

**  It  was  nearly  mid-day  before  the  diflferent  corps  were 
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CHAP,    on  their  ground,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the 
^^      cavalry  and  horse-artillery  of  the  Prince  Royal  would 


1813.  come  up.  The  enemy  on  the  first  onset  gave  up  the 
Bi^jj^^,^^  advanced  villages,  and  retired  some  distance,  but  tena- 
vm^w  ^i^^sly  held  the  wooded  ground  on  their  right,  and  the 
wunted.  villages  of  Gross  and  Klein  Widderitzch,  and  also  those  of 
Mockern  and  Mockau  on  their  left.  At  Mockem  a  most 
bloody  contest  ensued  ;  it  was  taken  and  retaken  by  the 
corps  of  York  five  times  ;  the  musketry  fire  was  most  gall- 
ing, and  this  was  the  hottest  part  of  the  field.  Many  of 
the  superior  officers  were  either  killed  or  wounded ;  but 
at  length  the  victorious  Army  of  Silesia  carried  all  before 
them,  and  drove  the  enemy  beyond  the  Partha.  In  the 
plain  there  were  several  brilliant  charges  of  cavalry ; 
the  Brandenburg  regiment  of  hussars  distinguished  it- 
self in  a  particular  manner,  and,  supported  by  infantry, 
carried  a  battery  of  eight  pieces.*  The  enemy  made 
an  obstinate  resistance  also  on  their  right  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Gross  and  Klein  Widderitzch  and  SeehauscD, 
and  in  the  woods  around  them ;  and  when  they  found 
that  their  left  was  forced,  they  brought  an  additional 
number  of  troops  against  Langero.n,  who  was  at  this  time 
warmly  engaged  with  Ney's  corps,  which  had  just  come 
up  from  Duben.f     However,  the  Russians,  equally  with 

*  Sir  Charles  Stewart  had  the  good  taste  not  to  mention  it  in  his  despatch, 
hut  he  headed  this  charge. 

t  Marmont  gives  the  following  account  of  this  part  of  the  battle :  **  L*en- 
nemi,  ayant  rdussi  dans  son  attaque  k  emporter  la  village  do  Mockem,  fit  avaD- 
cer  son  centre.  Le  combat  port  alors  une  nouveau  caractdre.  Nos  masses  et 
celles  de  I'ennemi  furent  se  rapprocher  les  uns  lea  autres,  et  pendant  le  long 
temps  que  jamais  chose  pareille  ne  R*6tait  offert  h  mes  ycux.  Je  pris  avec  moi 
le  20«  et  23e  provisoiree,  command^  par  les  Colonels  Maury  et  Drouhot,  ct  je 
les  mene  h,  la  chaise.  Bient6t  moins  de  cent  cinquante  pas  s^parercnt  de  Ten- 
nemi.  Arrivds  li  cette  distance  nous  r^trogr&mes,  mais  apr^  avoir  fait  qael- 
qucs  pas  nous  nous  arrdt&mes  et  fAmes  k  notre  tour  r^trogradcr  Tennemi. 
Cet  6tat  des  choses  dura  pr^  d^une  heure.  Alors  le  regiment  d*artillerie  de 
la  marine  plac6  II  rang  droit  engage  ^alement  de  pr^  avec  Tennemi  vint  as 
plier.  Le  32*  16ger  se  porta  en  evant  et  arrdta  momentan^ment  Tennemi ;  mail 
on  ce  moment  six  mille  chevaux  vinrent  nous  envelopper  et  attaquerent  de 
toutea  parts.  II  falliit  so  rctirer  sur  k  troisidme  division,  qui  avait  peu  com- 
batta  et  dont  les  echelons  nous  rccueillerent,  et  arrdterent  le  combat.  La  nuit 
vrififo  tst  mit  fin  A  le  combat  —  un  du  plus  chaud,  un  du  plus  opini&tres, 
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their  braye  allies  in  arms,  made  the  most  gallaut  efforts,    chap. 
and  they  vera  entirely  successful,  night  only  putting  an      ^- 
end  to  the  action.     After  this,  and  during  the  retreat  of     isia. 
the  French,  the  Russian  cavalry  acted  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner  in  sereral  charges.     General  Kolp's  cavalry  took 
a  battery  of  thirteen  guns,  and  the  Cossacks  of  General 
Emanuel  five.     After  this  the  enemy  drew  off  towards 
Siegeritz  and  Pfosen,  and  crossed  the  Partha,  retreating 
at  all  points.     Among  the  Russians,  General  Cbinchin 
and  several  officers  of  distinction  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  I  estimate  General  Blucher's  loss  at  6000  or  7000 
men.     But  the  glorious  Army  of  Silesia  added  another 
victory  to  its  list,  and  the  brow  of  its  victorious  leader g^'^J^I^to* 
was  again  decorated  with  a  fresh  laurel.     Forty  pieces  of  J^fdCwtie. 
cannon,  12,000  killed  or  wounded,  of  whom  2000  were  ^T^^isis^ 
prisoners,  one  eagle,  and  many  caissons,  were  the  fruits  siijjis.  ' 
of  the  victory  of  Radefeld  and  Linden  thai."  ^  * 

Such  was  Sir  Charles  Stewart's  account  of  the  battle, 
in  which  he  bore  so  honourable  and  distinguished  a  part ;  French'ac- 
and  as  it  was  written  next  day,  and  he  was  with  Marshal  J^^*"^****' 
Blucher's  staff  during  the  whole  engagement,  it  is  worthy 
of  every  credit,  as  far  as  his  own  side  was  concerned. 
Indeed,  the  French  accounts  of  the  day  are  substantially 
the  same,  with  this  difference,  that  they  show,  what  was 
unknown  to  Sir  Charles  when  he  wrote  this  account  of  it, 
that  Marmont's  whole  force  in  the  field  consisted,  till  a 
late  hour,  of  his  own  corps  and  Dombrowski's  division 
alone ;  Marshal  Ney's  corps  (now  under  Souham)  not 
having  come  up  till  the  victory  was  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Allies.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  Marmont 
combated  with  25,000  men  against  more  than  double  that 

qai  aknt  jamais  M  livr^  Let  troupes  j  monteront  la  plus  grande  Taleur 
Si  lea  Wirt«mbaigeois  aTsienl  fait  leur  devoir,  un  succ^  complot  aurait 
iU  le  priz  de  ooa  eilbrti.''~KABM09T,  ▼.  286, 287. 

*  Sir  Charles  Stewart's  estimate  of  the  euemy's  loss  was  too  high.  It 
amounted  to  4000  killed  and  wounded,  and  2000  prisoners — ^much  the  same  as 
the  lo«  of  the  Allies ;  but  the  number  of  prisoners  and  guns  taken,  as  well  as 
the  f  mniinn  of  the  field  of  battle,  gave  them  an  unquestionable  right  to 
claim  the  victory. — See  Plotho,  ii.  888,  and  Cathoart,  313,  314. 
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CHAP,    number  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe  ;  and  at  the  time  the 
^'      Allies  attacked  he  was,  in  obedience  to  Napoleon  s  orders, 


1*^13.  actually  retreating  from  his  original  position,  in  order  to 
march  with  his  whole  corps  to  his  monarch's  assistance  at 
Wachau.  This  caused  the  advanced  villages  to  be  aban- 
doned at  once  ;  but,  finding  he  could  no  longer  draw  o£^ 
he  took  post  between  Mockem  and  Entzritzch  to  meet 
the  Allied  attack,  while  Ney  sent  Dombrowski's  division 
to  Widderitzch  to  cover  his  right.  This  circumstance 
renders  this  battle,  though  unsuccessfiil,  highly  honourable 
to  l^Iarshal  Marmont  and  the  troops  he  commanded.  Their 
loss,  according  to  his  own  admission,  was  6000.*  None 
of  the  troops  of  the  Prince  Royal  took  any  part  in  the 
action.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  Prince  Royal  had  done  his 
duty,  or  even  kept  his  word  pledged  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
the  French  army,  immediately  in  front,  must  have  been 
totally  destroyed,  for  the  force  assailing  them  would  have 
been  doubled.  As  it  was,  the  success  of  the  Allies  was 
mainly  owing  to  this,  that  Souham's  corps,  which  Ney  had 
ordered  up  from  Dliben  in  time  to  have  been  present  from 
the  beginning  of  the  battle,  was  intercepted  by  Napoleon 
on  its  march,  and  directed  towards  Liebertwolkwitz,  which 
order  was  countermanded  when  he  heard  how  hard  pressed 
Marmont  was,  but  not  in  time  to  allow  his  men  to  arrive 
on  the  field  till  the  contest  was  decided.  Thus  this  im- 
1  Bout.  i2i\  iM)rtant  cori)s,  as  D'Erlon  afterwards  did  at  Quatre  Bras, 
iL^iH?*r°'  spent  this  eventful  day  in  marching  and  countermarching, 
W:  Thici;,  without  being  of  real  use  to  either  army.  During  this 
Min^' T.*  d^^^'^  battle  Bert  rand's  corps  had  crossed  the  Elster  to 
288.  the  support  of  Margeron  at  Liudenau,  and  driven  back 

Giulay's  Austrians.*  f 

•  "  Moil  corps  d  anu^e  perait  de  six  h  sept  miUe  hommcs.     Le  seul  corps 
d'York.  d'apri*  1«  relations  offioielles.  dont  les  evaluations  sont  probablement 

inforieurcs  a  la  veritc,  eprv^uva   uno   pert«  de  5467  bommee." Marvont. 

V.  •J>9. 

^  +  "  J'avai*  du  compter  sur  le  tnMtiome  cvrpc  de  rarmc^,  maia  le  Mar^chal 
Key  en  avait  di5iH.\<d  /).ir  /VrJir  df  r£mper^ur,  tt  Vavait  dirirj^  sur  la  Grande 
Armic  Najv>!oon.  inform*  de  mon  eugawment.  lui  envoja  Vordr«  de  r^tro- 
growler.  maU  dOj^  il  ^Uit  prt\j  de  lul     11  w  mit  cependant  en  mouTexncDt  pour 
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"Tills   battle  of  the  16th/'  says  Marshal  Marmont,    chap. 
"  decided  the  fate  of  Germany.    We  fought  that  day  to      ^' 
preserve  our  command  of  it ;  to  liberate  it  from  our  do-     i8i3. 
mination  was  the  object  of  the  Allies.    It  remained  only  oecis^i 
to  combat  for  our  individual  safety.     When,  therefore,  jj^gjrj"*®* 
writers  fix  on  the  18th  as  the  day  when   the  decisive  ^"^«- 
battle  was  fought,  they  are  in  error.     It  was  on  the  1 6th 
that  the  great  question  was  decided.    Napoleon  having 
not  succeeded  in  beating  the  enemy,  and  I  having  been 
obliged  to  combat  one  against  four,  even  when  the  Army 
of  the  North,  60,000  strong,  had  not  yet  entered  into  the 
line,  and  the  army  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg  being  about 
to  receive  on  the  17th  powerful  reinforcements   under 
Benningsen  and  CoUoredo,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
done.     Our  means  were  used  up ;  our  ammunition  con- 
sumed ;  our  corps  half  destroyed.     We  had  no  longer, 
therefore,  anything  to  hope,  and  our  sole  thought  should 
have  been  to  eflfect  our  retreat  in  good  order,  to  save  our 
debris,  and  to  regain  France.    Nevertheless  the  day  of 
the  1 7th  passed  over  in  tranquillity.    We  were  engaged 
only  in  restoring  order  to  our  troops.    We  should  from 
the  first  moment  have  commenced  our  retreat,  or  at  least 
have  prepared  so  as  to  efiect  it  at  the  commencement  of 
the  night.    But  a  sort  of  inexplicable  insouciance  and  ^ 
fatality,  difficult  to  conceive,  seized  upon  Napoleon,  and  289, 290.  * 
gave  the  finishing-stroke  to  all  our  calamities."^ 

It  was  durin<(  this  battle  that  Sir  Charles  Stewart 

85 

wrote  the  first  of  the  letters  which  has  been  quoted  in  the  sirchwies 
secret  despatches  to  Lord  Castlereagh  of  the  1 7th,  and di^^iith 
after  it  was  over  that  he  wrote  the  second,  and  rode  over  rIIJjJ*"^ 
at  nine  at  night,  at  Blucher's  particular  request,  to  his 

r4nn\T,  nns  pouvoir  AirWer  K  tempe  pour  nous  secourir,  et  pendant  cette  joum6e 
decinre,  afant  iowjoun  marrhi  (Tun  amUe  d  VautrCy  il  nefut  utile  nulU  pari.** 
— UAmuowT,  T.  238.  It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  that  the  decisive  battle 
of  Leip!>ic,  and  the  still  more  decisive  campaign  of  Waterloo,  were  determined 
a^UBst  Kapoleon  by  the  same  unusual  circumstance  of  an  entire  corps  in  both 
esKt— Xoy  in  the  first,  D*Erlon  in  the  second— marching  and  countermarch- 
ifif .  Qoder  Napoleon's  orders,  from  one  army  to  the  other,  without  rendering 
aoy  aid  to  cither. 
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niAP.    headquarters  to  enforce  the  requisition  contained  in  it 
_^'-      personally.    Bernadotte,  who  had  promised  to  Sir  Charles 
ibix     Stewart,  on  the  1 4th,  that  he  would  advance  his  troops 
on  the  next  day  by  his  left  to  Zorbig  to  aid  Blucher, 
had  only  moved   the   Russians  in  that  direction,  and 
marched  the   rest  of  his  army  on  the  Peterbei^  and 
Oppin  to  their  right  rear — by  so  doing  increasing,  not 
diminishing,  his  distance  from  the  Prussian  marshal     On 
the  road  to  his  headquarters  Sir  Charles  Stewart  met 
an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Prince,  who  stated  to  him  that 
he  had,  in  consequence  of  his  pressing  solicitations,  agreed 
to  move  the  Russians  to  the  left  of  Landsberg  on  that 
evening  ;  but  the  Prussians  were  a  march  behind,  the 
Russians  and  Oie  Swedes  one  more  heliind  the  Prus- 
sians.    In  despair  at  tliis  intelligence,  which  proved  too 
clearly  that  the  Prince  was  about  to  take  no  part  in  the 
decisive  battle  which  was  expected  on  the  following  day, 
Sir  Charles  went  on  to  his  headquarters  and  requested  to 
see  him  personally  ;  but  as  this  could  not  be  attained,  he 
wrote  the  letter  already  quoted  at  half-past  nine  at  night, 
couched,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  terms  rather  suited  to 
the  frankness  of  a  soldier  than  the  flattery  of  a  courtier, 
and  to  which  royal  ears  are  little  accustomed.     It  had, 
however,  the  desired  efibct.     The  Prince  Royal  saw  that 
his  system  of  procrastination  and  holding  back  could  no 
longer  be  maintained,  and  Sir  Charles  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  learning  that  the  head  of  the  Northern  Army, 
should  an  attack  on  the  Allies  be  made,  would  be  in  its 
1  Sir  ciiM.  place  at  noon  on  the  following  day.^     They  were  at  hand 
LSd*Li)^-   accordingly  on  that  day,  but  the  Swedes  were  stiU  a  daj/s 
0rt*^*i7'    77ia?'c/i  VI  rea7%  and  took  no  part  in  the  great  battle  of 
1813,  MS.    the  18th.     Well  may  Sir  George  Cathcart  say,  '*The 
remarkable  manner   in  which   the   Swedish   contingent 
happened  to  find  itself  placed  out  of  reach  of  hai^m^  on 
^CBih.zi7.  this  and  all  other  occasions  during  the  ivar,  certainly 
bears  more  the  appearance  of  design  than  of  chance.''  '^ 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  did  not  see  the  Prince  Royal  on 
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the  1 7th,  as  he  was  engaged  all  day  with  General  Blucher    chap. 
in  making  the  arrangements  for  the  renewal  of  the  battle      "• 
on  the  18th.     But  on  the  morning  of  the  latter  day,     I8i3. 
having  been  sent  by  General  Blucher  over  to  the  Prince's  gj^  ^^iiei 
headquarters,  he  was  desired  by  the  aide-de-camp  inSt«wirt;8 
attendance  to  walk  in,  and  he  there  met  the  Prince,  ^rvi«w  with 
who  was  in  a  towering  passion,  and  reproached  him  in  lUyaT^^ 
warmest  terms  for  the  letters  he  had  written  to  him  on  ^***  '^^ 
the  16th.     "What,  General  Stewart!''  said  he— "what 
right  had  you  to  write  to  me  as  yotf  did  ?    Have  you 
forgotten  tliat  I  am  Prince  of  Sweden,  one  of  the  first 
generals  of  the  age  ?    If  you  were  in  my  place,  what 
would  you  think  of  any  one  who  should  dare  to  write  to 
me  as  you  have  done  ?    You  are  not  accredited  to  me  : 
it  is  owing  to  my  friendship  that  you  are  here,  and  the 
only  return  you  have  made  is  to  give  me  all  this  pain." 
Sir  Charles  answered  in  the  most  respectful  tone,  and 
confessing  that  his  zeal  might  have  carried  him  too  far, 
but  referred  to  recent  events  as  a  proof  that  his  views  as 
to  the  movements  of  the  French  had  been  well  founded. 
By  degrees  the  Prince  was  mollified,  and  he  concluded  at 
length,  in  a  good-humoured  way,  "  Well  I  do  you  really 
wish  that  we  should  be  friends  ?    Why  not  discuss  mili- 
tary matters  with  me  in  an  amicable  way  ?    Tell  me 
your  thoughts  openly,  but  I  beseech  you  do  not  again 
write  to  me."     Sir  Charles  assured  him  of  his  anxious 
wish  to  assist  the  Swedish  nation,  but  that  he  could  never 
see  their  chief  depart  from  what  he  knew  were  the  true 
interests  of  his  situation,  without  remonstrating  boldly. 
The  Prince,  upon  this,  took  his  hand,  assuring  him  of  his 
friendship  ;  they  discussed  the  principal  features  of  what 
had  passed,  and  he  kindly  invited  him  to  dinner  two 
days  afterwards,  to  meet  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  179." 
King  of  Prussia,  he  being  the  only  minister  present.^  * 

•  "  Leipsic,  October  21,  1813. 
"  Mt  Lord, — The  hurry  io  which  I  despatched  Mr  James,  precluded  me  from 
fnviog  your  Lordship  an  account  of  some  occurrences  with  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden  ainoe  my  laat  despatch,  No.  115,  was  written.     I  feel  it  essential  to  dis- 


,  1  Load.  177- 
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CHAP.        Both  hosts  remained  in  a  state  of  inactivity  on  the  1 7th  ; 

^^      the  French  reorganising  their  army  after  so  desperate  a 

1813.     shock,  the  Allies  awaiting  the  powerful  reinforcements 

Both^iLiies  under  the  Prince  Royal,  General  Benningsen,  and  C!ount 

^^zJb  CoUoredo,  who  were  expected  to  come  up  in  the  course  of 

that  day.     The  French  showed  some  large  masses  of  in- 

guise  nothing  from  you  at  tliis  moment  in  regard  to  H.  R  H.,  inasmuch  as  I 
am  firmly  persuaded  that  nothing  but  the  most  vigilant  and  constant  watch- 
ing will  impel  H.  R.  H.  to  that  line  of  conduct  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
perform. 

"  On  joining  the  PriAe,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  from  General  Blucher 
•  at  Breitenfeld,  when  dispositions  were  making  for  the  attack,  the  general  offi- 

cers being  with  H.  R.  H.,  the  aide-de-camp  in  waiting  desired  me  to  go  into 
the  room.  On  entering  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  Prince  come  up 
to  me  with  a  look  and  countenance  of  fury.  He  took  me  to  a  window  and 
addressed  me,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  as  foUoi^ns,  but  purposely  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  so  that  others  might  not  hear  it.  '  Comment  G^n^ral 
Stewart !  Entrez  chez  moi  sans  vous  faire  annonc^ !  Quel  droit  avez-vous  de 
m'^rire  1  Ne  rappellez-vous  que  je  suis  le  Prince  de  SuMe,  un  des  plus  grands 
capitaines  de  TAge  ?  Si  vous  dtiez  k  ma  place,  que  penseriez-vous  si  quelqu*un 
Tous  ^crivait  comme  vous  m'avez  ^rit)  Vous  n'dtes  pas  accredits  pr^ 
moi ;  o'est  par  amiti^  que  vous  dtes  ici,  et  vous  m'avez  donn6  beauconp 
de  peine.'  As  soon  as  H.  R.  H.  had  finished,  I  answered  in  the  most  re- 
spectful manner :  '  It  is  possible  my  zeal  may  have  carried  me  too  far,  but 
to  my  own  conception  I  could  not  repent  one  step  that  I  had  taken.  I 
had  urged  the  march  to  Zorbig,  and  reluctantly  he  had  consented  to  it 
in  part.  I  implored  the  forward  movement  to  Landsberg,  and  H.  R.  H. 
adopted  it.  After  General  Blucher's  victory  on  the  16th,  it  was  my  letter 
and  prayers  that  made  your  R.  H.  break  up,  at  two  in  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  so  that  the  head  of  the  army  is  now  up.  Your  Royal  Highness  may 
judge  whether  I  was  mistaken.  The  whole  circumstances  were  known  to  the 
staff,  his  Ministers,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  army.  I  desired  to  be 
judged  by  Baron  Witterstedt  and  General  Adleroreutz  and  the  result.  I  had 
never  been  deficient,  to  my  knowledge,  in  respect  to  him ;  but  it  was  beyond 
endurance,  after  acting  as  I  had  done,  instead  of  receiving  one  kind  word  of 
thanks,  to  be  met  with  displeasure.  It  is  true,  I  was  not  accredited  to  H. 
R.  H.,  but  I  was  charged  with  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  north ; 
England  paid  his  army,  and  my  reports  whether  the  army  did  its  duty,  or 
was  withheld  from  it,  might  have  an  effect  H.  R.  H.  was  not  aware  of.  I  was 
mcapable  of  the  vanity  of  placing  my  military  opinions  on  a  level  with  those 
of  H.  R.  H.,  but  I  was  not  quite  inexperienced,  and  it  required  very  little  dis- 
crimination to  perceive  that  all  our  late  movements  were  evidently  departing 
from  the  combinations  and  dispositions  of  the  armies ;  H.  R  H.  might  recollect 
his  own  words  to  this  effect.  This  was  not  a  moment  for  coucealment ;  I 
should  speak  my  opinion  openly  and  respectfully,  but  firmly  ;  I  never  should 
shrink  from  any  duty  in  the  most  painful  circumstances,  which,  I  confessed, 
after  listening  to  H.  R.  H.,  this  appeared  to  be.* 

**  His  countenance  during  my  speech  had  changed,  and  become  quite  calm, 
and  he  replied,  quite  in  another  manner  :  *  Eh  bien  !  voulcz-vous  que  nous 
Boyons  amis]  Vous  savez,  mon  ami,  Tamiti^  que  je  vous  porte.  Pourquoi 
ne  pas  causez  ensemble  de  nos  dispositions  ?   Ditos  moi  vos  peusto,  main  no 
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fantry  on  the  high  ground  between  Liebertwolkwitz  and    chap. 
Wachau,  and  the  cavalry  of  Latour  Maubourg  was  dis-      ^^ 
played  in  one  extended  line,  as  it  had  been  the  day  before ;     ^^la. 
but  they  stood  on  the  defensive  merely,  and  seemed  to  be 
disinclined  to  commence  the  attack,  which  the  Allies,  as 

m*ecriTez  pas :  je  toos  en  prie  en  gr&ce.*  I  assured  H.  R.  H.  I  was  honoured 
by  his  friendship,  when  I  considered  that  he  was  acting  as  became  him,  that 
if  he  was  displeased  with  mj  letters  I  would  write  in  future  to  Qeueral  Adler- 
creutz,  although  his  own  invitation  on  my  first  arrival  had  led  mo  rather 
to  address  him;  my  anxious  efforts  were  to  assist  H.  R.  H.,  but  I  never 
could  see  him  depart  from  what  I  knew  were  his  own  interests,  without  re- 
moni^tratiug,  trusting  it  would  be  in  a  becoming  manner.  Upon  this,  he  took 
my  hftnd  and  assured  me  of  his  friendship.  He  went  over  the  dispositions  of  the 
battle,  and  I  have  been  &voared  with  great  attention  by  him  since.  He  asked 
ue  yesterday  to  dinner  to  meet  the  Emperor  of  llussia  and  King  of  Prussia, 
being,  I  believe,  the  only  minister  present. 

"  However  distressing  aU  this  has  been,  and  however  disagreeable  it  is  for 
me  to  state  it,  stiU  it  is  indispensable  that  your  Lordship  should  know  all  that 
has  passed,  and  I  shall  request  his  Majesty's  minister  at  the  court  of  Stockholm, 
to  whom  I  shall  give  the  perusal  of  this  despatch,  to  obtain  from  Baron  Witter- 
Btedt  and  General  Adlercreutz  their  opinions  on  the  line  of  conduct  I  have 
adopted  throughout  all  this  trying  period,  and  I  beg  to  be  judged  by  them.  I 
feel  this  the  more  neoeeaary,  as  the  Prince  Royal  might  prejudice  me  in  those 
quarters  where  it  is  natiu^y  my  ambition  to  stand  highest.  I  will  fairly  avow 
to  your  Lordship,  one  kind  word  would  recompense  me  for  using  my  ardent 
exertions  throughout  these  operations.  But  when  the  Prince  has  acted  so 
anhandsomely  by  me,  as  he  did  at  the  conversation  I  have  detailed,  it  is  for 
me  to  do  myself  justice,  and  to  call  for  those  opinions  which  I  flatter  myself 
will  be  at  least  satisfactory  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  and  his 
Giivemment — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.,         Cbas.  Stewart,  Lt-Gml" 

In  the  following  very  curious  letter  the  same  opinion  is  still  more  energetic- 
ally  expressed  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  : — "  I  am  nearly  dead  with  fagging, 
my  dearest  Castlereagh,  and  oppressed  with  a  bad  cold,  so  I  shall  add  nothing 
uf  public  events  to  my  despatch,  sent  by  Mr  James.  The  news  is  so  glorious, 
I  can  scarce  think  of  it  with  common  ideas.  But  Bemadotte  is  a  terrible 
cheat,  and  quite  artificial.  Rely  upon  what  I  say,  I  cannot  see  a  man  in  battle 
without  seeing  a  little  into  him.  Though  I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it,  I 
feel  conscious  that  if  I  had  not  been  here  the  Northern  Army  would  have 
played  no  part  before  Leipsic,  and  the  Grand  Army  would  have  been  beat  on 
the  16th.  I  have  thought  it  right,  for  fear  of  misrepresentation,  to  give  you 
my  opinions,  and  the  conduct  I  have  adopted  officially ;  I  am  willing  to  be 
judged  of,  if  he  complains  of  me,  by  the  data  I  can  produce.  However,  he  is 
as  subservient  to  me  as  need  be ;  ho  knows  I  can  show  him  up,  and  therefore 
fears  meu  He  has  been  made  to  play  his  part,  however ;  and  perhaps  he  is  an 
instrument  we  may  yet  need ;  but  I  wish  we  were  not  to  be  the  means  of 
confirming  his  powers,  when  he  has  done  more  than  enough  to  lose  it  for  ever. 
Write  to  me,  dearest  friend,  and  give  me  some  comfort,  as  I  have  had  hard  and 
ungrateful  work,  and  I  hope  not  to  be  disapproved  of.  Kiss  my  dear  boy  for 
me— Ever,  in  great  haste,  your  most  devoted,  C.  S.'* 

"  To  Lord  Viscount  CasTLiBEAaH." 
{MoH  teeret  and  eon/d€niial.)—MS,    • 


i:  i.r:-:  a  ;:r:!nac:r  11.7  Licij  Ji  zh^  ziarzfzs;  Xa^eon, 
ii'-'-r-f::'' r  -^  ^^^  isTUL  Tnir:ii:;f«  nmzziijfti  hl  LarseindL  and 
niiit  :'-ir  zjjt  imi  *c  "**—"*»  ^LrrmraEmiri  ij  Hizxmt,  Ber- 
ujiT  Liii  I.'iiLi  ZfiiTi.  Xiiij  *^  Jini  leitt  i2ie  amflar 
bi-ti^r:  :c  ii-rr:r  TJni  iii  iiki  -r-j2ii£5Ei*d  ii  iLe  cooRC  of 
1-2  -f '-  :j-*:  ^T"-^:"i>fi  utfUL  x!L  Ti&  Frsii.  «kad  bodies 
I17  z.  y.'ij:  r:v*  ii?  linj  iiki  rviOLiALiai  cc  like  fidd  of 
isiz'lsz,  :-i:  -Ji*:*:  :c  zlii  -LlLii  iji  iii*  sum  ;  Asd  those  of 
iii'z  Liiiisuz.  j-iirl  iz.  lannra-jLT.  ▼20  i^d  <(0{!^ped  the 
:^-irj:i  i:  ^t^^^ -zl—  Tirf  ::«iiii  11  r^^rilir  imj,  *^vith 
•lie  •  ':a*:k  :■:  Li-r  i-tiil  izji  iltzir  ifc.»  10  sfce  foe."  The 
»*:5^!i»^  vi^  n-rliz^iiLj  ii  ii*f  fxiriaijc.  Tbr  iroof^  erinced 
i/:i«c  ::  il^:r  t;.i.*cC  fcil'2sisscL  x:  s^zL;  of  the  weD- 
LZi'^-TL  IzLZKr^  I'lrJ^gz.  y-.  .T«  cf  -  V:Te  ITrnpereur" 
▼-^r^  L^AT'L  '^iil  ii-v^'.-asi  jxis.  a&i  velieriiig  in  their 
ll:->i,  iL^j  JlJ  ii.  ili  jp:':;:z?i.  lo£Ak:r.g  the  moamfiil 
ill^Lje  '^1.7  I'V  cTi-is  fi-i"  Viler  cr  s^zic&l  aid.  vhich  was 
Lo:  to  h»r  :.4.L  Gl:-:  n  p«=rradr=d  eTery  lisace,  despair  had 
i^iz-frd  oz^  frTcrr  L^atl  All  rel;  ilai  ;Leir  efforts  were  in 
Ta;r:,  a^d  :La:  :Le  decrc-e  of  faie  bad  gone  forth  for  the 
dfrliTeraLce  of  GennaLv.  and  iheir  own  expulsion  behind 
th^:  Rhine.  Ere  long  Xapoleon  dismounted,  and  after 
walking  about  for  some  time  in  silence  among  the  dead 
fJ7,  m-,  lyylicsiy  he  was  the  first  himself  to  pronounce  the  word 
»!*/  "'  •'  Retkrat" — a  word  which  was  on  ererr  lip,  but  before 
liirn  none  had  Tentured  to  utter.^ 

Vet  though  his  resolution,  which,  in  truth,  was  nnaToid- 

Kftf^J*     abU;,  was  taken,  it  was  no  light  matter  to  adopt  it ;  and 

tnt^T    never,  jx^rhaps,  was  so  terrible  a  sacrifice  imposed  on  a 

^'^4^, Movereign  as  this  measure  implied.     It  invoked  not  only 

iTiriiMf-  ^''^*  abandonment  of  Germany;  the  loss  of  the  prestige  of 

on^'n      i^^^'^y  whicli  had  so  long  encircled  the  French  arms;  the 

relirirjiiiMliinent  of  the  supremacy  which  France  had  for  long 

ux('Si'AH(*Al  in  European  afiairs;  but,  what  was  still  more 

painful,  it  involved  the  ultimate  surrender  of  the  whole 

fortreHMOH  on  the  Elbe,  thc.Oder,  and  the  Vistula;  and  with 
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them  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  veteran  troops     chap. 
composing  their  garrisons,  of  whom  a  hundred  and  twenty       ^^' 
thousand  were  excellent  soldiers  ready  for  the  field.     It     isis. 
was  heartrending  to  think  of  such  a  multitude  of  prisoners 
being  the  trophies  of  a  single  battle;  their  loss  might 
endanger  the  independence  of  France  itself.*     It  is  not 
surprising  that  Napoleon  underwent  a  fearful  mental  strife, 
and  hesitated  long  before  he  adopted  a  resolution  fraught 
with  such  tremendous  consequences.     Yet,  situated  as  he 
was,  it  appeared  to  be  unavoidable,  for  the  other  alternative 
seemed  to  be  still  worse — that  of  being  surrounded  by  an 
overwhelming  superiority  of  force,  and  obliged  to  lay  down 
his  arms  on  the  open  field.      In  this  perplexity  it  was 
with  the  most  lively  satisfaction  that  he  learned  that  Count 
Meerfeldt,  who  was  a  miUtary  man  of  great  talent  and 
address,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  had 
been  made  prisoner  on  the  preceding  day.    At  two  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  1 7th,  he  ordered  him  to  be  brought  before  ^^*  ^Ji^'* 
him,  hoping  by  his  intervention  to  extricate  himself  from  ^^^^"^"^ 
his  difficulties  by  opening  a  negotiation  with  the  Allied  1813.14. 
powers.^  t 

*  "  Baitre  en  retraite,  c^^tait  done  k  Taveu  d*une  d^faiie  ajouter  une  perte 
irrftpanble,  perte  qui  6tait  la  suite  d*une  immense  faute,  cclle  d'avoir  touIu 
garder  jusqu'au  bout  lea  A^menta  d'une  grandeur  impossible  h.  refaire,  perte 
enfin  duolante,  quelle  qu'en  fdt  la  cause.  On  ne  peut  bl&mer  NapoUon  d'avoir 
oonaom^  en  affreuaea  perplexity  la  joumdejdu  17,  sana  juger  bien  Idgdrement 
lea  moQTementa  du  coeur  humain.  Se  d^larer  soi-mdme  vaihcu  dana  une 
rencontre  g€n6nde,  abandonner  tout  de  suite  170,000  Fran^ais  laiss^  dans  lea 
places  du  Nord,  aans  quelques  heures  de  meditation,  de  regrets,  d'efforts  d'esprit 
pofor  ticher  de  trouver  une  autre  iuue,  dtait  un  sacrifice  qu'il  serait  pen  juste 
de  demander  k  quelque  caractto  que  ce  soit.  ....  II  y  avait  dans  le 
Bombre  bien  dea  roalades,  bien  des  ^clopp^i,  mais  il  ^tait  jiosaible  d'en  tirer 
100,000  k  120,000  Boldats  ezcellenta,  qui,  se  joignant  k  ceux  qui  restaient,  ren- 
dimMDi  ioTincible  la  fronti&re  du  Rbin.  Pourraient-ils  se  grouper,  et  former 
aoocewiTcment  une  masse  qui  s(it  se  rouvrir  par  Hamburg  et  Wesel  le  chemin 
da  la  FVaooa."— Thiers,  ztl  579. 

f  Baron  Fain,  in  bis  very  interesting  Memoirs,  has  assigned  ns  the  date  of 
thia  ocmferenee  with  Meerfeldt,  the  16th,  at  ten  at  night ;  and  the  Author, 
foUowiog  hii  anthoritj,  haa  assigned  the  same  date  for  it  in  his  History  of 
Emnp€j  chap.  Ixxxi.  §  44.  Lord  Westmoreland,  however,  since  the  accom- 
pluiiad  Briiiah  ambaaaador  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  then  attached  to  the  Allied 
hcadqnartan,  has  given  the  conference  its  true  date — viz.,  I7th,  at  two  p.m. 
The  httcr  di^  ia  accordingly  adopted  by  Thiers,  xyL  581, 582.     The  reason  of 
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CHAP.        "  Were  the  Allies  aware,  when  they  commenced  the 
^^'     attack  yesterday,  that  I  was  present  personally  on  the 


on  a  peace. 


1813.  field  ? "  said  Napoleon,  when  Meerfeldt  was  brought  up 
Napol^n  i  "  '^^^y  ^erc,"  replied  the  Austrian,  "  Then  you  wished 
convert*-  to  enffaffo  in  a  general  battle  ?"  said  Napoleon.  "  We  did," 
Mcorfcidt  rejoined  Meerfeldt,  firmly,  "  because  we  were  desirous  to 
bring  this  long  struggle  to  a  termination  by  a  decisive 
battle.''  "But  you  deceive  yourself  as  to  my  forces," 
resumed  Napoleon  :  "  how  many  men  do  you  suppose  that 
I  have  V  "A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  at  most," 
replied  Meerfeldt.  "  You  are  mistaken,"  resumed  Napo- 
leon, "  I  have  above  two  hundred  thousand;  and  how  many 
have  you  1 "  "  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,''  replied 
Meerfeldt.*  "  I  did  not  think  you  had  so  many;  the 
contest  is  becoming  very  serious,"  answered  Napoleon. 
"Are  there  no  means  of  coming  to  an  understanding? 
Can  we  not  tliink  of  making  peace  ? "  "  Would  to  God 
that  your  Majesty  would  incline  to  it  1 "  exclaimed  Meer- 
feldt ;  "  we  seek  for  no  other  object  from  all  our  efforts. 
We  combat  only  to  conquer  a  peace.  Your  Majesty,  if 
you  had  been  so  inclined,  might  have  had  it  at  Prague  two 
months  ago."  "  At  Prague,"  answered  Napoleon,  "  they 
did  not  act  sincerely  with  me ;  they  sought  to  envelop 
me  in  a  fatal  circle,  wliich  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  I  am 
not  accustomed  to.  England  did  not  wish  for  peace;  and 
England  led  Russia  and  Prussia,  as  she  will  lead  Austria. 
It  is  for  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  labour  for  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  if  she  really  wishes  it."  "  I  speak  without 
authority,"  rejoined  Meerfeldt,  "  as  I  have  no  accredited 
mission;  but  I  am  convinced  that  England  is  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  and  stands  much  in  need  of  it ;  and  that 
if  France  would  only  consent  to  make  the  sacrifices  which 

the  erroneous  date  given  by  Fain  evidently  was  to  account  for  Najralcoii'i 
inaction  during  the  17th. 

*  Both  parties,  for  very  obvious  motives,  were  here  greatly  ezaggeratiog  their 
respective  forces,  immense  as  they  were  on  both  sides.  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  however,  the  Allies  had  a  great  superiority;  for  the  Allies  had  in  all,  on 
the  north  nnd  south  of  Leipsic,  270,000;  the  French,  only  180,000. 
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the  happiness  of  the  world  and  of  Franco  herself  requires,    chap. 
peace  would  be  concluded  to-morrow."     "  Sacrifices! "  ex-      ^- 
claimed  Napoleon,  "  I  am  ready  to  make  them.     Let     isis. 
England  restore  to  me  mj  colonies,  and  I  will  give  her 
back  Hanover."     "  That,  I  fear,  will  not  suffice,"  said 
Meerfeldt.     "  If  so,"  replied  Napoleon,  "  I  will  go  farther ; 
I  will  restore  the  Ilanse  totvns" 

Had  the  last  words  been  uttered  at  the  confess  of 

40 

Prague,  peace  would  at  once  have  been  concluded ;  but  concluded. 
DOW  it  was  too  late.   The  Allies  had  since  that  time  obtain- 
ed immense  advantages  ;   their  present  position  promised 
them  still  greater,  and  they  were  resolved  to  make  the. 
most  of  them.     M.  de  Meerfeldt,  therefore,  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  coalesced  Cabinets  when  he  said,  "If  peace 
is  to  be  made,  I  suspect  your  Majesty  must  consent  to 
abandon  Holland."     "  If  Holland,"  replied  Napoleon,  "is 
taken  from  me,  it  will  fall  under  the  power  of  England, 
in  whose  hands  it  will  become  a  fresh  means  of  establish- 
ing a  maritime  despotism  in  favour  of  that  power.      I 
know  well  England  desires  to  compel  me  to  limit  the 
Dumber  of  my  vessels  of  war."     "  If  you  pretend,"  replied 
M.  de  Meerfeldt,  "  to  join  to  the  already  vast  shores  of 
France,  those  of  Holland,  Spain,  and  Italy,  there  is  no 
maritime  power  which  could  equal  yours  ;  it  might  then 
be  necessary  to  stipulate  for  some  restriction  on  your  vessels 
of  war ;  but  your  Majesty,  so  justly  tenacious  on  points  of 
honour,  will  doubtless  consent  to  some  territorial  sacrifice 
of  countries  which  you  do  not  require  rather  than  submit 
to  a  condition,  the  very  idea  of  which,  I  well  know,  must 
be  to  the  last  degree  painful  to  your  mind.      Why  not 
abandon  Westphalia,  Holland,  and  Italy  ;  you  can  do  so 
without  the  latter  falling  under  the  dominion  of  Austria  T' 
Napoleon  professed  himself  ready  to  make  even  these  sac- 
rifices, but  insisted,  as  a  preliminary,  that  they  should 
condade  an  armistice.*     "  I  will  not  insist  personally  on 

*  Mewfeldt  gare  Sir  R.  Wilaon  the  foUowing  account  of  Napoleon's  conver- 
"  H«  |in>po»ad,  on  the  condition  of  an  armistice  during  negotiation. 
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CHAP,    that  condition  ;  for  I  know  you  say  an  armistice  is  pai-t 

XL 


of  my  tactics.  But  much  blood  has  already  been  shed, 
1813.  and  more  will  soon  be  so.  Let  us,  then,  all  retire  a  little; 
the  Russians  and  Prussians  behind  the  Elbe ;  the  Aus- 
tfians  to  the  Bohemian  mountains ;  the  French  behind 
the  Saale  :  we  shall  thus  let  poor  Saxony  breathe,  and 
can  quietly  direct  the  conditions  of  peace."  "The  Allies," 
replied  Meerfeldt,  "  will  never  agree  to  an  armistice  on 
these  conditions,  for  they  hope  this  autumn  to  advance  to 
the  Rhine."  "Do  they  expect  me  to  retire  to  the 
Rhine  ? "  exclaimed  Napoleon ;  "  that  I  shall  never  do 
till  I  have  lost  a  battle,  which  I  have  not  yet  done.  I 
may  possibly  do  so,  for  the  fate  of  arms  is  uncertain  ;  no 
one  knows  it  better  than  you  do,  M.  de  Meerfeldt,  for  you 
came  to  implore  peace  from  me  at  Leoben,  and  after 
Austerlitz  ;  but  that  misfortune  has  not  yet  happened  to 
me,  and  until  I  have  lost  a  battle,  I  shall  not  retreat  to 
the  Rhine.  Depart!  I  give  you  your  liberty  on  your 
•  P^^^^^  ;  it  is  a  favour  which  I  willingly  accord  to  your 
585-5»7'.  "  merit,  and  to  our  old  relations  ;  ^  and  if  what  I  have  said 
to  you  can  be  of  any  service  in  leading  to  a  negotiation, 

to  evacuate  Dantzic,  Modlin,  Stettin,  CilstriD,  Qlogau,  Dresden,  Torgaa,  and 
even  Wittenberg ;  but  he  made  some  difficulty  as  to  this  Utter  point.  He 
further  agreed  to  go  beyond  the  Saule.  He  said,  as  to  terms  of  peace,  that  if 
England  would  make  peace  and  give  up  colonies,  he  would  give  up  Hanover, 
Lubeck,  and  Hamburg ;  that  if  she  would  agree  to  the  neutrality  of  the  flag, 
the  independence  of  Holland  might  be  arranged,  and  Italy  be  made  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy.  He  hesitated  as  to  the  restitution  of  Mantua  to  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  repeated  that  Italy  must  be  kept  entire.  Meerfeldt  said  that  the 
Allies  might  object  if  Murat  was  to  be  the  sovereign.  He  replied,  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  anticipate  the  arrangements.  He  again  and  again,  however, 
declared  that  he  did  not  believe  that  England  would  make  peace,  or,  at  least, 
without  a  condition  to  which  he  would  never  submit — limitation  as  to  the 
number  of  his  ships  of  war.  Meerfeldt  asked  him  if  he  would  give  up  Erfurth 
at  this  moment,  as  well  as  the  other  fortressea  He  hesitated.  Meerfeldt  then 
said  that  the  resignation  of  the  protectorate  of  the  Rhine  Confederation  was 
necessary.  Buonaparte  answered  that  it  was  impossible ;  but  on  being  told  that 
Bavaria  had  withdrawn  from  his  protection  (tn'/A  irAtdi  he  vom  unacquainted^ 
the  courier  from  Munich  having  been  taken),  and  that  the  other  states  were 
negotiating,  he  said,  'Then  the  protectorate  of  the  Confederation  ceases,  de  m.* 
Spain  being  mentioned,  he  observed,  *  It  was  a  question  of  dynasty— Jf  iCy 
anis  plus — thus  that  question  is  decided.*  Ho  was  inquisitive  about  the  point 
on  which  the  Bavarians  were  to  act.  Meerfeldt  told  him  'On  that  which  would 
be  most  injurious  to  him.*" — Wilson,  ii.  171, 172. 
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or,  at  least,  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  you  will  find  me    chap. 
disposed  to  enter  into  negotiations."  *  ^' 

These  overtures  were  communicated  to  Lord  Cathcart     isis. 
on  the  field  the  same  day  as  the  British  ambassador,  by  windi^icads 
Meerfeldt's   express  desire.      Sir  R.  Wilson,  who  met  J^^^^"^^"^ 
Meerfeldt  as  he  left  the  French  lines,  wrote  out,  under  hortiiiuw, 

and  the 

a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shell,  a  summary  of  the  impor-  i>»ttie  is 
tant  intelligence,  which  he  despatched  by  his  aide-de-camp  Su  £^ 
to  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  not  being  found,  it  was  delivered  ^* 
to  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  lost  no  time  in  communicating 
it  to  his  Government,  by  whom  he  was  specially  thanked, 
"for  his  extreme  vigilance  and  valuable  intelligence." f 
They  were  laid  before  Schwartzenberg  and  the  Allied 
generals,  but  they  were  too  well  aware  of  the  advantages 
of  their  position  to  fall  into  the  snare.  They,  therefore, 
returned  for  answer,  that  the  proposals  would  be  com- 
municated to  the  Allied  powers,  and  considered  by  them  ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  that  no  suspension  of  arms  could 
be  granted.  These  events  led  to  the  basis  of  the  nego- 
tiations afterwards  opened  at  Frankfort.  In  the  afternoon 
Schwartzenberg  held  a  council  of  war  in  the  village  of 
Lestowitz,and  after  ascertaining  that  Bcnningsen  could  not 
reach  Naunhof  till  night,  that  CoUoredo  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived, and  that  nothing  certain  had  been  heard  of  the  Army 
of  the  North,  it  was  resolved  to  postpone  the  attack  till 
the  following  day.  CoUoredo  came  up  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  was  stationed  at  Grubem.    Benningsen  reached 

*  Sir  George  Cathcart  gives  exactly  the  same  account  of  the  nature  of  Napo- 
leon's propoaals — Tic,  that  he  himself  should  retire  behind  the  Saale,  the  Rus- 
siaas  behind  the  Elbe,  and  the  Austrians  into  Bohemia ;  adding,  that  be  would 
not  retire  to  the  Rhine  till  he  had  lost  a  battle.  He  concurs,  however,  with 
Pain  and  Odeleben,  in  making  the  interview  take  place  on  the  night  of  tbe 
16tb,  and  says  they  were  communicated  to  Lord  Cathcart  next  morning. — 
Cathcart,  320. 

t  Sir  R.  Wilson  was  much  hurt  at  this  intelligence  being  sent  to  England  by 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  and  his  being  thanked  on  the  occasion  instead  of  himself. 
But  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  this  complaint ;  for,  as  Sir  Charles 
sent  on  Sir  R.  Wilson's  memorandum  in  that  officer's  own  handwriting,  and 
initialed  by  himself,  as  it  appears  in  his  diary,  there  was,  and  could  be,  no  con- 
eealment  of  the  original  source  through  which  the  information  was  derived. — 
Set  WiLftOX's  Diarfft  ii.  173,  174. 
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CHAP.    Naimhof  that  night ;  and  before  morning  it  was  known 

^-      that  some  cavaliy,  the  advanced-guard  of  Winzingerode^s 

1813.     corps,  forming  part  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  had  arrived 

at  Taucha,  so  as  to  be  in  communication  with  Bhicher. 

1  CathcMt    Orders  were  given,  therefore,  for  a  general  attack  on  the 

3i?,82o.;'  following  day,  and  messengers  were  despatched  to  the 

173, 174. '  Prince  Royal  and  Blucher  regarding  their  co-operation  in 

the  enterprise/ 

Although,  however,  the  advanced-guard  of  the  Crown 
The  Crown  Priucc  was  thus  at  length  approaching  the  scene  of  conflict, 
iJ^^t "  *  it  was  not  without  very  gi-eat  diflBculty,  and  the  united 
toJJiSi.  exertions  of  all  around  him,  that  the  Army  of  the  North 
had  been  brought  thus  far  forward,  or  put  in  a  position 
to  take  any  part  in  the  approaching  battle.  On  the 
night  of  the  16th  he  slept  at  Landsberg,  and  at  two  in 
the  following  morning,  in  consequence  of  the  pressing 
remonstrances  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  he  broke  up,  and, 
marching  slowly,  on  the  night  of  the  1 7th  he  had  reached 
Breitcnfeld,  still  in  the  rear  of  Blucher,  and  about  five 
miles  distant  from  Leipsic.  The  Prussian  general,  how 
zealous  soever  and  desirous  to  be  ever  in  the  front,  felt 
the  necessity  of  committing  his  lukewarm  associate  to  a 
more  advanced  position,  and  insisted  that  his  troops, 
fatigued  as  they  were  with  the  battle  on  the  preceding 
day,  were  not  so  well  qualified  to  sustain  a  conflict  as 
those  of  the  Anny  of  the  North,  which  had  not  yet  fired 
a  shot,  and  that  they  should  cross  the  Partha  and  begin 
the  action  to  the  east  of  Leipsic.  The  Crown  Prince,  how- 
ever, still  maintained  that  the  Army  of  Silesia  should  retain 
its  position  in  the  front;  and  upon  this  Blucher  was  so  irri- 
tated that  he  declined  the  proposal  of  a  personal  conference. 
During  the  course  of  the  day,  however,  various  occuiTences 
took  place  which  altered  the  Prince  Royal's  determina- 
tion. Sir  Charles  Stewart  continued  his  eflforts  to  bring 
him  forward,  and  in  these  endeavours  he  was  zealously 
seconded  by  Prince  AVilliam  of  Prussia  and  Count  Pozzo 
di   Borgo,   the  accredited  minister   of  the  Emperor  of 
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Russia,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  his  interests.     The    chap. 
Swedish  officers   of   his  own   staff,   too,  whose    hearts      ^' 
were  warmed  by  the  approach  to  the  field  of  fame,  where     1813. 
the  bones  of  their  fathers,  the  companions  of  the  great 
Gustavus   Adolphus,   reposed,   and  whose  imaginations 
had  been  fired  by  the  accounts  of  the  desperate  passage 
of  arms  on  the  same  ground  on  the  preceding  day  in 
which  they  had  borne  no  part,  united  their  efforts  to  those 
of  the  foreign  ministers,  and  implored  him  to  give  the 
Swedes,  second  to  none  in  Europe  for  martial  spirit,  their 
deserred  share  in  the  approaching  conflict.   Baron  Witter- 
stedt  and  General  Adlercreutz  were  particularly  zealous  in 
these  representations,  and  their  position,  as  the  heads  of 
the  party  which  had  placed  him  on  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
could  hardly  be  disregarded  by  the  Crown  Prince.    Above 
all,  Bemadotte  himself  was  aware  that  the  battle  of  Ger- 
many had  been  fought  on  the  preceding  day ;  that  the 
French  eagles  of  necessity  must  soon  retire  behind  the 
Rhine,  and  therefore  that  there  was  little  worldly  wisdom 
even  in  irritating  the  victor  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph. 
Influenced  bv  these  considerations,  the  Crown  Prince  at 
length  relented,  and  agreed  to  take  a  part  in  the  ap-5™59'iV'' 
preaching  conflict.     Blucher  in  his  turn  was,  or  feigned  {^q^ jjf^^' 
to  be,  mollified,  and  a  conference  between  the  two  com-  G«>io 
manders  took  place  at  nine  at  night,  at  which  a  joint  plan  ws. 
of  operations  for  the  succeeding  day  was  agreed  upon.^  ^^ 
During  the  whole  of  the  1 7th  Napoleon  remained  in- 

*  **  Noa4  citoDB  le  passage  suivant  de  M.  de  Wolzogcn  qui  peint  ce  qui  se 
piisiit  aaz  ^tats-majore  de  Blucber  et  de  Bemadotte.  Lea  incite  de  M.  de 
M  uffliog,  t^iDoin  oculaire,  sont  encore  plus  frappautfi  et  plus  amers. 

"  '  Le  Prince  Quillaumc,  fr6ro  du  Roi  de  Prusse,  avait  d^jJi  auparavant  d<5- 
dfl^  le  Prince  qui  h^itait,  k  prendre  une  part  s^rieuse  k  la  battailo,  et  avait 
amicalement  ^veiU^  son  attention  sur  ce  point,  quo  I'opinion  des  troupes  Prus- 
siennes  et  Russee  qui  se  trouvaient  dans  son  arm£e  lui  etait  tr^s-d^favomble, 
ct  qu'ellcs  allaient  mdme^'iu^tt'd  doviter  de  ton  courage  personnel  et  de  sa  loyale 
Tolonttf  d'agir  efficacement  dans  I'intdr^t  de  la  cause  commune  des  Allies.  Cette 
eonSdence,  ainsi  que  les  observations  du  Q4n6rd\  Adlercreutz,  chef  de  son  dtat- 
major  g^ntfrml,  que  les  Suedois,  loin  de  rester  en  arri^re,  d^siraient  au  contraire 
•oatenir  leur  ancienne  renommde  sur  le  cbamp  de  bataille  oii  Gustave-Adolphe 
avait  Gombattu  si  glorieuKement,  passent  pour  avoir  exerc^  une  influence  d<5ci- 
Bve  BUT  la  reaolutioD  de  Charles-Jean.' " — Thiers,  xvi.  591,  note. 
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CHAP,    acrire,  asd  upparenOT  mdedded  what  course  to  adopt 
^'      until  Lo  ^e:^:T.:^^  aii  aniirer  to  Lis  proposals  for  an  armi- 


^--2^     stice,  iraii5n-:t:ei  tnrouirL  Count  de  Meerfeldt     Strange 

JLb    to  saT.  he  made  no  Jinempt  during  the  course  of  the  day 

^,,i!12 '     to  tliTOv  additional  arches  oxer  the  branches  of  the  Ekter, 

«  oJkS!  tho'jzb  he  veil  inev  there  vas  only  one  bridge  over  them, 

leading  to  a  denle,  tvo  miles  long,  across  the  marshes 

formed  by  that  river,  and  that  ten  such  bridges  vould 

hardly  hare  sufficed  for  the  retreat  of  an  army  of  180,000 

men,  with  SOO  guns,  and  chariots  in  proportion.    This  was 

the  more  extraordinary,  as  during  the  day  his  position 

was  hourly  becoming  more  critical,  and  the  probability  of 

his  being  overwhelmed  by  the  increasing  masses  of  the 

enemy  every  minute  greater.     Towards  evening  heaTy 

columns  were  seen  approaching  on  the  road  to  Dresden, 

and  Schwartzenberg's  lines  were  visibly  dispersing  and 

extending,  telling  that  the  reserves  of  Benningsen  and 

Colloredo  were  joining  the  Allied  ranks,  and  would  take 

part  in  the  action  on  the  day  following.     At  eight,  large 

masses  were  seen  approaching  Leipsic   from  the  north, 

and  at  ten  at  night  news  arrived  that  Bemadotte  had 

reached   Breitcnfeld,  and    might   be    expected    to  join 

Bluchcr  next  morning.     Still  the  French  Emperor  made 

no  dispositions  whatever  to  facilitate  his  retreat  through 

this  perilous  defile,  though  280,000  of  the  best  troops 

in  Europe  were  soon  to  be  thundering  in  close  pursuit 

in  the  event  of  defeat.      Apparently  he  was  awaiting 

the  result  of  his  proposals  for  an  armistice,  transmitted 

Mj/wV*'  through  Count  de  Meerfeldt,  and  unwilling  to  take  any 

2h?;  Bout.'  steps  indicating  an  intention  to  retreat  in  such  critical 

j^/i^'    circumstances.     Or,  possibly,  the  mighty  conqueror  could 

t'lJth^il.    ^^*  bring  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  retire 

o^f^'so  ^^^^^  ^  pitched  battle  before  his  enemies,  and  prefer- 

«i.         '  red  all  the  chances  of  ruin  to  the  open  acknowledgment 

of  defeat.^ 

At  length,  however,  this  state  of  indecision  could  no 
longer  bo  persisted  in.     Midnight  came,  and  still  there 
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vas  no  answer  to  his  proposals  transmitted  through  Count    chap. 
Meerfeldt.     Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  Emperor  finally      ^^• 


resolved  upon  a  retreat ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  one  by  i^ia. 
stealth,  or  by  gaining  a  march  upon  the  enemy,  but  in  Nap^^n'i 
open  day,  and  in  presence  of  their  united  hosts.  At  two  Sjrl.'fOT' 
in  the  morning  of  the  18th  his  final  dispositions  were^«*»"^' 
made.  These  were,  that  the  whole  army  was  drawn 
back  about  a  league  from  its  former  position,  and 
arranged  in  a  new  one,  forming  a  semicircle  around 
Leipsic  about  two  miles  in  diameter,  having  one  flank 
resting  on  the  Partha  and  the  other  on  the  Pleisse, 
M'hich  formed  the  base,  as  it  were,  of  the  semicircle.  This 
position  might  be  regarded  as  a  great  tSte-de-pont  to 
cover  the  bridge  of  Lindenau  over  the  Pleisse  and  the 
Elster,  the  sole  line  of  retreat  to  the  army,  and  which 
must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards.  This  new  position, 
which  everywhere  faced  outwards,  extended  from  Conne- 
witz  on  the  extreme  right,  through  Probstheyda  and  Stiit- 
tcritz,  which  were  all  strongly  occupied  by  Murat's  army, 
to  Paunsdorf,  Sellershausen,  and  Schonfeld  on  the  left, 
which  last  village  was  on  the  Partha,  on  which  side,  as 
well  as  on  the  northern  suburbs  of  Leipsic,  an  attack  from 
the  united  forces  of  Blucher  and  the  Crown  Prince,  who 
had  at  last  come  up,  might  be  expected.  Victor's  corps, 
with  those  of  Lauriston  and  Macdonald,  retired  in  the 
night  from  the  advanced  position,  between  Wachau  and 
Liebertwolkwitz,  which  they  had  occupied  since  the  16  th, 
through  Ilolzhausen,  to  Stotteritz  and  Probstheyda,  which 
villages  they  were  enjoined  to  defend  to  the  last  extremity. 
Augereau  and  Poniatowski  took  up  the  line  from  Probs- 
theyda to  Connewitz.  The  Guard  fell  back  to  the  environs 
of  Leipsic.  Marmont's  corps  was  drawn  back  to  a  naiTow 
front  extending  from  Schonfeld  to  Sellershausen,  while  Ney 
and  Reynier,  who  had  now  come  fully  up  from  the  side 
of  Diiben,  completed  the  circle  by  Paunsdorf,  where  they 
joined  the  extreme  left  of  Murat's  army.  To  Bertrand, 
with  18,000  men  supported  by  two  divisions  of  the  Guard, 

VOL.  II.  K 
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CHAP,    was  intrusted  the  important  duty  of  clearing  the  bridge  of 
_  *'•  _  Lindcnau  over  the  Elster,  and  securing  the  line  of  retreat 
1813.     for  the  army  towards  Lutzen.   Dombrowski's  division  held 
the  line  of  the  Partha  from  Leipsic  to  Schonfeld     After 
deducting  the  men  lost  in  the  battle  of  the  16th,  the 
Frcncli  had  not  more,  including  those  who  had  since  come 
up,  than  160,000  men  in  line  on  this  eventful  day ;  and 
of  tlieso  6000  were  Saxons,  upon  whose  fidelity  in  the 
approaching  crisis,  it  was  already  known,  no  reliance  could 
be  placed.     Thirty  thousand  of  this  force,  moreover,  was 
under  Bertrand,  or  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  Guard 
8upi)orting  him  ;  so  that,  for  the  shock  on  the  field,  the 
Emperor  could  not  rely  on  more  than  130,000,  with  780 
guns.     Napoleon's  intention  was,  if  the  Allies  did  not 
attack,  to  withdraw  his  army  slowly  and  gradually  during 
the  course  of  the  day.     The  position  of  the  French  army 
around  Loipsic,  Mith  its  flanks  secured  from  being  turned 
by  the  Elster  and  the  Partha,  and  its  front  so  contracted 
as  in  some  degree  to  comi>ensate  its  numerical  inferiority 
to  the  enemy,  having  the  old  walls  of  the  town  itself  as  a 
great  tite-ifv-pont  to  cover  the  retreat  in  its  centre,  was 
undoubtedly  strong,  and  hardly  capable  of  being  forced, 
when  defended  by  the  force  which  Napoleon  had  now 
wlleoted  upon  it.     But  it  had  one  frightful  defect,  that 
of  having  but  one  hne  of  retreat  for  the  immense  number 
of  men,  guns,  horses,  and  chariots,  collected  in  so  small  a 
!v3i^!SSV*  space,  in  the  event  of  disaster.     Thus  Napoleon,  who  had 
S^^iS?;    »^''^i^'v^'^l  brilHant  success  at  Friedland  in  consequence  of 
i^:ii  ^'*''   Russians  having  fought  there  with  the  river  Alle, 
jiJVr:''"'  traversi\l  by  only  two  bridges,  in  their  rear,  committed 
4.^  .nhC     the  s:une  mistake  on  a  greater  scale  himself,  in  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  lAMjvsic.^ 
^^  i^chwartzenlvrg,  on  his  side,  made  the  following  dis- 

^!^n!.'-%  1^'^'?^*^^"^    T'h^  AllitHi  Grand  Army,  reinforced  now  by  the 
ivc^'^    euiir^^  unserves  of  Bonningson  and  CoUoredo,  about  48,000 
stnMig,  vras  divided  into  threo  iH>lumns,   That  on  the  ri^ht, 
ot  whuh  Benniugson  ivceived  the  command,  composed  of 
bis  own  truops,  Zielhens  rrussians.  and  Klenau^Aus- 
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mustering  in  all  35,000   sabres    and  bayonets,    chap. 
i   orders    to   advance   from   Holzhausen   against      ^^ 
I   left,  between  Stotteritz  and  Engelsdorf.     The     isia. 

under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  which  assembled  near 
consisted  of  Kleist's  Prussians,  with  the  exception 
len's  division,  which  was  in  the  right  wing,  Witt- 
I's   Russians,   and  the   reserves  of  the  Russian 

cavalry  and  infantry.  It  consisted  of  45,000 
B  men,  and  was  to  advance  on  AVachau,  and  thence 
ik  Probstheyda,  the  key  of  the  French  position,  and 
he  greatest  resistance  was  to  be  expected.  The  left 
,  composed  chiefly  of  Austrians,  under  the  com- 
f  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse  Homburg,  which 
^d  25,000  combatants,  was  to  advance  along  the 
ink  of  the  Pleisse  upon  Diisen  and  Dolitz,  while 
[  Lederer,  with  an  Austrian  division,  was  to 
5  on  Connewitz  along  the  left  bank  of  that  river. 
ie  attack  of  the  Allied  Grand  Army  was  to  be 
y  about  116,000  men.  To  the  north,  the  armies 
Drown  Prince  and  General  Blucher  were  divided 
0  wings.  The  former,  under  Bemadotte,  consist- 
his  own  troops,  with  Langeron's  Russians  from 
•'s  army,  having  crossed  the  Partha,  was  to  advance 
lucha  against  Ney  and  Mannont,  who  covered  the 
ih  to  Leipsic  by  the  Wittenberg  road;  while  Blucher, 
e  corps  of  Sacken  and  York,  was  to  remain  on  the 
f  that  river,  and  drive  the  enemy  before  him  into 
urbs  of  Leipsic.  Care  had  been  taken  to  distribute 
ops   of  the  different  corps  and  nations  in  this  ^  Cathcart, 

in  order  to  excite  mutual  emulation,  and  divide  Th\cn,  xii. 

either  the  glory  of  triumph  or  the  disgrace  of  ^eOroL 

The   entire  forces  of  the  Allies  were  260,000,  g*™"- ^• 
iking  into  account  the  heavy  losses  sustained  on  ^%^'']' 
b,  which  had  been  not  less  than  25,000  men;  ^i^dJom.iv^' 
d  the  enormous  number  of  1385  guns — fully  600  les/ 
lan  the  French,  who  had  only  780.^ 
wo  in  the  moniing,  after  all  his  orders  had  been 
bed,  Napoleon  mounted  on  horseback,  and  pro- 
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CHAP,    ceeded  towards  the  north,  to  have  a  conference  with 
^^      Marshal  Nej,  in  his  quarters  at  Reudnitz.     He  found 


1813.  the  Marshal  asleep  in  his  tent^  a  trait  characteristic  of 
NspoWi  ^^^  imperturbable  sangfroid  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
▼udutoNey. "^^^  "^®  *^  Reudnitz  was  deeply  melancholy ;  the  hori- 
zon, on  every  side  except  the  west,  was  lighted  up  by  the 
bright  flames  of  the  enemy's  bivouacs ;  they  seemed  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  fire.  The  morning  was  dark  and 
lowering,  with  frequent  gusts  of  rain ;  and  already  frequent 
explosions  towards  Lindenau  told  that  the  retreat  had 
begun,  and  the  destruction  of  the  caissons,  which  could 
not  be  brought  away,  commenced.  The  Emperor  con- 
ferred in  private  with  Marshal  Ney  for  an  hour,  during 
which  he  gave  him  minute  directions  as  to  the  Grand  Park, 
containing  the  whole  reserve  artillery  and  ammunitioD, 
and  treasure  of  the  army,  which  had  been  left  behind 
between  Dliben  and  Leipsic.  His  orders  were,  if  he 
could  not  get  it  up  so  as  to  join  in  the  retreat,  to  send  it 
back  to  Torgau.  This  done,  the  Emperor  passed  by  the 
suburbs  round  Leipsic,  and  across  the  bridge  of  Lindenau 
to  the  Weissenfels  road,  where  he  saw  General  Bertrand, 
and  gave  him  orders  to  march  to  Weissenfels,  so  as  to 
secure  the  passage  there  over  the  Saale.  After  having 
made  a  careful  reconnaissance  of  the  bridges  immediately 
behind  Leipsic,  he  returned  through  the  town,  and  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  before  the  action  commenced,  took 
his  station  on  the  Thonberg,  near  an  ancient  windmill, 
around  which  the  Old  Guai'd  had  bivouacked.  Here  he 
remained  nearly  the  whole  of  this  eventful  day.  But^ 
strange  to  say,  although  he  had  so  recently  visited  the 
bridge  of  Lindenau,  and  evinced  his  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  retreat  by  the  orders  given  to  Bertrand,  he  gave  no 
J  ^j^  orders  f[yr  the  construction  of  any  additional  bridges 
Sis^ko  ^^^  ^^  Elstcr}  Nay,  when  Colonel  Montfort  of  the 
SI ;  Tbien,'  engineers,  struck  with  the  tremendous  danger  of  fighting 
mC  *  with  a  single  line  of  retreat  in  the  rear,  urged  upon 
Berthier  the  necessity  of  throwing  others   above  and 
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below  that  of  Lindenau,  he  was  met  by  the  rebuff  that  he    chap. 
should  mind  his  own  business,  and  leave  to  the  Emperor      ^^ 
the  general  care  of  the  army.     Napoleon's  conduct  in  this     isis. 
particular  is  so  imaccountable,  that  one  is  almost  inclined 
to  ascribe  it  to  judicial  blindness.* 

On  the  other  side,  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  attended 
by  Lord  Cathcart,  Sir  George  Cathcart,  Su*  Robert  Wil-  commince- 
son,  and  his  whole  staff,  was  on  horseback  at  daybreak,  ^y*j' *^' 
and  rode  to  the  plain  around  Oossa,  where  he  was  met 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  suite.  The  opposing  so- 
vereigns were  now  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  sepa- 
rated at  first  by  about  three  miles.  At  nine  o'clock,  as 
the  guns  of  Blucher  and  the  Crown  Prince  were  heard 
from  the  north,  the  columns  of  Schwartzenberg  began  to 
move.  They  had  a  considerable  distance  to  march  before 
they  encountered  any  serious  opposition,  tlie  tirailleurs  of 
the  French  retreating  as  the  heavy  columns  of  the  Allies 
approached  them.  About  ten,  however,  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  steady  lines  and  imposing  columns  whicli, 
extending  from  Dolitz  through  Probstheyda  to  Stotteritz, 
presented  an  apparently  impenetrable  barrier.  Not  less 
magnificent  was  the  approach  of  the  Allied  army.  "  In- 
describably awful  was  the  spectacle  which  their  advance 
afforded  to  the  agitated  multitude  which  thronged  the 
steeples  of  Leipsic.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
ground  was  covered  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men 
and  horses,  long  deep  masses  marked  the  march  of  the 
infantry,  dazzling  lines  of  light  darted  from  the  helmets 
of  the  cavalry  ;  the  glancing  of  the  bayonets  in  the  rays 

*  "  Lc  colonel  da  g^ie  Montfort,  qui  rempla^ait  le  Odn^ral  Rogniat  parti  pour 
WiJTnfrln.  avBit  M  ezMmement  irappd  de  la  di£Scultd  de  fidre  ddfiler  toute 
rarm^  par  on  aeul  pont  d'une  immense  longueur,  celui  qui  va  de  Leipsic  2i 
LiDdflDan.  H  avait  done  propose  au  Prince  Berthier  de  jeter,  au-dessus  ou 
■II  ill— fiiM. d'antrva  ponta  secondairea,  qui  servinuent  au  passage  de  Tinfanierie, 
afin  de  i^aenrer  la  chaasa^  principale  dk  Tartillerie,  k  la  cavalcrie,  aux  bagagea. 
Soil  que  Berthier,  tout  plein  encore  de  la  peine  qu'on  ayait  euo  k  parler  de 
Rtimite  k  Napol^n,  n'oa&t  paa  lui  en  parler  de  nouveau,  aoit  (ce  qui  est  plus 
probable),  qu'il  eClt  l*habitude  iny^tdr^  d*sttendre  tout  de  sa  prdvoyance,  il 
frpomtta  U  eoi^mel,  en  lai  disant  qu^il  fallait  eayoir  ex^uter  lee  ordres  de 
rEmpcreor,  maia  n'aToir  paa  la  pretention  de  lea  devancer.**— Thiebs,  xvl  596. 
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CHAP,    of  the  sun  sparkled  like  the  crests  of  foam  on  a  troubled 
^^      ocean,  while  a  confused  murmur  from  their  ranks,  and  the 
1813.     rolling  of  a  thousand  guns,  sounded  like  the  roar  of  a 
distant  cataract."      But  as  the  enemy  drew  nigh  these 
appearances  changed ;  the  quick  rattle  of  the  light  troops 
1  odei.  74,  engaged  in  front  on  both  sides  was  interrupted  at  intcr- 
?.^j^^?j,. rals  bj  the  heavj  booming  of  cannon  ;  and  as  the  Alhed 
BcKi^  130  •/  columns  approached  nearer  the  whole  plain  became  enre- 
402.  '       loped  in  smoke,  and  one  incessant  roar,  succeeding  to  the 
single  rei>orts,  was  heard  from  every  part  of  the  field/ 
The  Allied  left,  under  Prince  Hesse  Homburg,  first 
Sucwi  of   came  into  action  as  it  advanced  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
their  mTm  Pleisse  towards  Dosen  and  Dolitz.     Bianchi  led  the  first 
*^       line,  Weissenwolf  the  second,   and  they  were   stoutly 
opiK)sed   by  Augereau  and  Poniatowski^   the  latter  of 
whom«  as  the  just  reward  of  his  distinguished  valour,  had 
boon  niado  a  marshal  of  France  on  the  preceding  day  by 
XajKiloim.     Both   these  villages  were   carried   after  an 
hour  s  hard  fighting  by  the  Austriaus ;  but  at  Diisen  Prince 
llojiso  Homburg  received  a  wound  which  obliged  him  to 
leave  the  field,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Bianchi  in  the 
command.   A  lanre  l>ody  of  Kellermann's  cavalry  was  de- 
spatchoii  by  Xa[>oleon  from  his  central  position  on  the 
ThonWnr,  \khioh  at  first  had  some  success ;  butCollorcdo 
ci^minjr  up  with  the  Austrian  reserve  restored  the  combat; 
and  tho  AUio;is  pursuing  their  advantage,  gained  a  mile  of 
jjn>und,  [xniot rating  to  Connewitz,  abreast  of  the  Em- 
|vn>rV  |Hv<ition  on  the  Thonberg,  and  threatening  to  drive 
iviok  tho  Fronch  right  to  the  very  gates  of  Leipsic.     Se- 
riously alarnuxi  at  this  aiivance,  Napoleon  sent  a  division 
of  tho  liu;ml,  with  some  of  its  artillery,  under  Oudinot, 
Mhioh  t\vk  tho  Austrians  in  flank,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
mTv  IN^*!    roni;ito>\sii  and  Augoroaiu  having  rallied  and  established 
l^r  u^N  thou^M^hos  in  jhMuo  stnMig  ground  behind  a  streamlet  near 
^Vv  "^'^w  t\u^ivlK\  oinMSi\l  a  fioriv  resistance.*     As  Bianchi  had 
A"K  ^^    I  ho  bVnoh  liuani  clv^^  u|x>n  his  right  flank,  he  saw  that 
i^i\,v  f^rt^H^r  advaiioo  would  bo  hazardous,  and,  satisfied 
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with  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  established  himself  in    chap. 
front  of  Connewitz,  where  he  remained  during  the  re-      ^^ 
mainder  of  the  day.  isia. 

By  this  retreat  of  the  right  wing  of  the  French,  Probs- 
thejda  became  the  head  of  a  salient  angle,  which  pro-  Desperate 
jected  as  it  were  into  the  centre  of  the  field  of  battle.  ^oUthTy- 
Between  that  and  Stotteritz,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  ^ 
was  the  decisive  point,  and  it  was  there  that  the  main 
efforts  of  the  Allies  were  directed.   The  ground,  however, 
was   extremely  strong;   for  each  of  these  villages  was 
amply  provided  with  artillery,  which  swept  by  a  cross  fire 
the  whole  intervening  space ;  and  between  the  two  was 
placed  a  long  line  of  guns,  with  strong  masses  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  between  their  interstices,  which  seemed  to  bid 
defiance  to  any  attack,  however  formidable.    Immediately 
behind  the  second  line  stood,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Thonberg,  the  dense  masses  of  the  Guard,  overshadowed 
by  their  huge  sable  plumes,  ready  to  succour  any  part  of 
the  line  which  might  require  it.     Napoleon  himself  re- 
mained there,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  rear  of 
Probstheyda,  during  nearly  the  whole  action.    The  posi- 
tion, flanked  by  the  two  villages,  was  defended  by  80,000 
men,  the  very  flower  of  the  French  army,  and  400  pieces 
of  cannon,  crowded  into  them  and  an  intervening  distance 
of  about  a  mile.     It  seemed  too  strong  to  be  forced  by 
any  power :  but  the  supports  and  reserves  of  the  Allies 
having  come  up,  and  the  cannonade  to  the  north  showing 
that  Blucher  and  the  Crown  Prince  were  now  fully  en- 
gaged, orders  were  given  for  the  central  column  to  com- 
mence the  assault  of  Probstheyda.  This  order  was  instantly 
and  enthusiastically  obeyed.     Under  cover  of  a  tremen-  34.36;*Fain, 
dous  and  concentrated  fire  of  artillery,  sent  over  the  heads  y^Ja^^i! ' 
of  the  attacking  columns,  the  Prussian  brigade  of  Prince  ^^'^'J*?*' 
Augustus  of  Prussia  and  General  Pirsch,  which  had  soli-  ^^^^^ 
cited  and  obtained  the  post  of  honour,  swiftly  advanced  ^1874*; 
up  the  slope  leading  to  the  village,  which  formed  a  natural  m,  m.  *' 
glacis,  as  if  made  for  Drouot's  guns.^     The  terrible  dis- 
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CHAP,    charge  of  grape  at  first  staggered  the  Pnissians  ;  but  being 

^^^ reinforced,  they  returned  with  redoubled  vigour,  and,  rush- 

1813.     ing  forward,  entered  Probstheyda  at  a  run,  and  made 

themselves  masters  of  half  the  village. 
^^  Seeing  the  key  of  his  position  all  but  wrested  from 

ivuihovtU  luin  by  this  desperate  assault.  Napoleon  descended  from 
I'v'iiE**       the  Thonl>erg,  and  in  person  led  the  Old  Guard  up  to  the 
"^  *■      wiw  of  Probstheyda.     The  sight  of  the  well>known  bear- 
skin caps,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor's  presence, 
lYstored  the  combat  in  that  quarter.    Victor,  supported  by 
hauriston,  went  fiercely  on,  and  the  Prussians  were  driven 
out  of  tlio  village,  and  desperately  cut  up  by  discharges 
tixMu  Oivuot  8  guns,  which  played  upon  them  as  they  fell 
l»aok.     Nothing  daunted  by  this  bloody  repulse.  Prince 
.\ujrtistus  and  General  Pinsch  re-formed  their  troops  in  the 
pltiin.  and,  supported  by  the  remainder  of  Kleist  s  corps 
and  a  division  of  Wittgenstein's  men,  again  and  again  rc- 
tununl  to  the  charge.    Despite  all  their  gallantry,  however, 
thov  MOW  unable  to  establish  themselves  in  the  village,  the 
dofoudors  of  which  were  so  actively  fed  by  Victor  and  Lau- 
nston  with  nnnforcoments  as  the  original  ones  were  struck 
d\mn.  that  it  lHH*ame  evident  that  by  no  possible  exertions 
^^MlUl  thov  Ih^  driven  out.    Probstheyda  was  soon  in  flames 
u)  o\orv  |V{irt,  and  i\>utinued  to  burn  fiercely,  amidst  a  tre- 
•  vus^^*  XX.  nuMuious  fuv  fr\>n\  InUh  sides,  till  night ;  but  the  invincible 
Itlli**'^'    M»KluM^  o(  Lauriston  and  Victor  still  maintained  their 
k\)\  1  ^  Tit  ^**'^*"'^*'  iMni\lst  the  oiHiflagration.     More  than  once  the  vil- 
J;  *'  i  /     Irtgv  foil  into  tho  liands  of  the  assailants  ;  but  they  always 
4»»'a  *'*"     u\\\w\\  \Mi  tho  0\\\  tiuani,  which  stood  behind,  and  night 
fo\uul  tlioin  still  in  |HV5sossion  of  the  smoking  ruins.^ 
It   had  Ihvu  armngoil  that  during  this  desperate  con- 
«»».MU*»       \\w{   \\\  VwA^ilxi^ydx  Honningsen  should,  on  being  sup- 
ttuTAu.     poii\'\l  in  Hank  bv  the  On>Mn  Prince,  have  assailed  Stot- 
tont/.  in  I'ixmU  and  tiank.  The  Russians  were  on  theirground 
III  ^\hhI  tinio,  and  ivady  for  the  attack  ;  but  the  Crown 
I'riuoo,  with  tho  Army  of  tho  North,  did  not  make  his 
appOHitiniH>  till  throe  oVlock,  and  as  the  attacking  force 
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before  his  arriFal  consisted  only  of  Ziethen's  Prussians    chap. 
and  Klenau's  Austrians,  who  had  been  sorely  weakened      ^^• 


in   the  battle  of  the  16th,  and  as  Drouot's  guns  from     isis. 
Probstheyda  took  the  attacking  columns  in  flank,  no  seri- 
ous impression  was  there  made  on  Macdonald's  men.  There 
was,  however,  a  severe  cannonade  and  fire  of  musketry  kept 
up  on  both  sides  ;  but  no  great  results  followed  in  that 
quarter,  both  parties  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  fight  which 
now  raged  around  them  in  every  direction.     The  Crown 
Prince  had  made  so  long  a  circuit  in  crossing  the  Partha,  eos  ^eai^""* 
having  gone  round  by  Taucha,  that  he  could  not  possibly  ^p^^^ 
come  up  till  the  conflict  was  all  but  decided;  and  when  he  ^^^^^^, 
did  appear,  the  Prussians  were  as  usual  in  front,  and  the  Vaud.i.2ii. 
Swedes  in  the  rear.^  • 

While  this  was  going  on  to  the  south  of  Leipsic,  an 
action  fraught  with  an  unprecedented  catastrophe  had  OperatioDt 
occurred  to  the  north-east  of  that  town.  It  had  beeuwdde^'^' 
arranged  at  a  conference  held  at  eight  in  the  morning  sa^iL!^* 
between  Blucher  and  the  Crown  Prince,  that  the  Russian 
corps  of  Langeron,  which  belonged  to  the  Army  of  Silesia, 
should  for  that  day  act  under  the  orders  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  it  was  only  on  that  condition  that  he  agreed 
to  take  a  part  in  the  attack.  This  corps,  accordingly, 
passed  the  Partha,  near  Mockau,  early  in  the  forenoon ; 
and  Woronzoff*,  who  commanded  Winzingerode's  advanced- 
guard,  crossed  somewhat  higher  up  the  river  early  in  the 
afternoon,  an  hour  before  the  rest  of  the  army  of  the 
Crown  Prince  appeared  on  the  high  grounds  in  front  of 
Taucha.  Upon  seeing  so  formidable  a  force  accumulating 
in  his  front,  Ney,  who  commanded  there,  took  up  a  defen- 
sive position,  causing  Marmont's  corps  to  form  between 
Schonfeld  and  Sellershausen,  Reynier  s  to  occupy  Pauns- 

•  "  Quant  h  B^rnadotte,  executant  un  long  circuit  pour  traverser  la  Partha  le 
plus  loin  possible  des  Francais,  11  6tait  aI16  la  franchir  k  Taucha,  et  les  Prussiens 
en  Ute,  s'etait  avanc§  en  fSMje  de  Reynier  par  Heiterblick.  .  .  .  Benningsen, 
oppoe6  h  notre  gauche  qui  de  Probstheyda  remontait  au  nord  jusqu'Ji  Leipsic, 
avmit  essay^  d'aborder  Melckau,  mais  moins  hardiment  que  Schwartzeuberg, 
paroe  qa'il  attendait  Bemadotte  et  Blucher  avant  de  8*engager  sdrieuaement." 
—Thiers,  xvl  608,  604. 
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CHAP,    dorf,   and  keeping  his  own  under  Souham  in  reserve. 

^^'      He  was  with  reason  very  apprehensive  of  the  Saxons,  vho 

i8ia     formed  a  large  part  of  Reynier's  force,  consisting  of  no  less 

than  eleven  battalions  of  infantry,  three  squadrons  of 

cavalry,  and  three  batteries  of  artillery,  and  who  openly 

threatened  to  desert  when  the  Allies  approached.     For 

this  reason,  he  placed  the  division  Durutte  close  behind, 

professedly  to  support,  really  to  coerce  them.     They  were, 

however,  in  secret  communication  with  the  leading  officers 

of  Bernadotte's  staff;  and  no  sooner  did  they  see  the 

ensigns  of  that  general  than  they  deserted  in  a  body — 

the  cavalry  first,  next  the  infantry,  and  at  last  the  artillery. 

The  division  Durutte  having  made  some  movements  as  if 

to  restrain  them,  the  gunners  turned  their  pieces  at  once 

on  their  former  comrades,  and  having  thus  checked  their 

advance,  got  clear  off.     Marslial  Marmont,  seeing  them 

approaching  so  near  to  the  enemy's  lines,  at  first  thought 

they  were  carried  away  by  their  military  ardour,  and 

hastened  to  the  spot  to  restrain  them.     But  he  was  soon 

undeceived  upon  seeing  that  the  Allies  did  not  fire»  and 

hearing  the  loud  cheers  with  which  they  were  received  in 

the  hostile  ranks.     This  unparalleled  event,  so  frightful  a 

,_  .      .  breach  of  military  faith,  yet  so  natural  in  men  constrained 

605,  m ;    to  fight  against  their  country,  occasioned  a  great  gap  m 

S35 iMarii.  the  Frcnch  line  of  defence  in  this  quarter,  and  pushed  to 

▼  292  29.'i*  .  1  '  X 

Odd.  H.  2*4.'  extremities  the  brave  and  faithful  men  who,  against  forces 
triple  their  own,  still  sought  to  maintain  it.^  * 

This  important  event  rendered  an  immediate  retreat  of 

Action  W   the  troops  in  advance  near  Paunsdorf  necessary.    Reynier's 

M^o^tf'  corps,  now  reduced  to  the  single  division  of  Durutte, 

Wdot^!*  threatened  on  the  right  by  Bubna  from  the  Grand  Army, 

with  whom  they  had  been  long  engaged,  and  on  the  left 

by  Bulow  from  that  of  the  Prince  Royal,  which  was  coming 

*  "  Huit  jours  auparavaut,  I'Empereur,  passant  en  revue  les  Saxea,  leur 
avait  dit  que  ceux  qui  no  voulaient  plus  combattre  pour  nous  6uient  librea  de 
quitter  le  service."— Odkleben,  ii.  24;  Bionon,  xii.  406.  If  this  be  true,  it  ag- 
gitivates  much  the  guilt  of  the  Saxon  defection. 
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up,  was  compelled  to  give  ground  and  retire  to  Sellers-  chap. 
hausen.  Ney  no  sooner  heard  of  the  disaster  than  he  sent  ^- 
Delmas's  division  from  his  own  corps  to  reinforce  Durutte,  I813. 
while  Marmont,  to  keep  abreast  of  tlie  retrograde  move- 
ment, drew  back  liis  right,  but  maintained  his  left  in  Schon- 
feld,  which  was  held  as  resolutely  as  Probstheyda  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  field.  The  contest  for  the  possession 
of  this  beautiful  village  was  most  desperate.  Seven  times 
it  was  taken  by  Blucher,  who  assaulted  it  with  Langeron's 
veterans,  and  as  often  it  was  retaken  by  the  dauntless 
grenadiei-s  of  Lagrange,  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
defence.  At  length  Ney  reinforced  the  defenders  by  the 
division  Ricard,  from  Souham's  corps,  and  the  village,  the 
theatre  of  so  much  bloodshed,  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  French.  But  in  other  parts  of  this  portion  of  the  field 
of  battle  they  were  not  equally  successful.  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  who  was  with  the  Prince  Royal's  staff,  persuaded 
him  to  send  Captain  Bogue  with  the  English  rocket  brigade, 
which  had  recently  arrived  from  AVoolwich,  to  aid  in  the 
attack  of  the  enemy's  squares,  which,  after  abandoning 
Sellershauscn,  were  slowly  and  steadily  retiring  in  the  plain 
between  it  and  Schonfeld.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
this  formidable  weapon  of  modem  war  had  been  seen  in 
Europe,*  and  the  effect  was  almost  like  magic.  "  After 
the  first  fire,  the  square,"  says  Sir  Charles,  "delivered 
themselves  up  as  if  panic-struck."  The  results  would  have 
been  still  more  serious  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  a  large 
body  of  the  artillery  and  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  which, 
despatched  by  Napoleon,  arrived  at  the  gallop,  and,  by 
their  rapid  fiire  and  headlong  charges,  arrested  in  some 
degree  the  progress  of  the  victors.  Orders  now  airived 
from  headquarters  to  suspend  the  advance  at  all  points, 
and  continue  the  battle  only  by  a  general  cannonade.  This 
was  immediately  obeyed  everywhere  excepting  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Schonfeld,  which  Blucher  commanded  Langeron 

*  It  wms  brought  into  obo  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  passage  of  the 
Adour,  in  Februarj  1814. 
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CHAP,    at  all  hazards  to  retake  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.    The 
^^'      brave  Russian  led  on  the  attack,  and  after  a  desperate 
1813.     struggle  it  was  finally  carried  at  six  at  night,  and  re- 
mained in  their  hands  till  morning.*     On  other  points 
liJ'^SS?^  the  cannonade  continued  with  the  utmost  violence,  till 

330,  ooo ;  »  n        t  •  3  t 

Mann.  v.  darlwucss,  by  preventmg  any  further  aim,  put  an  end  to  the 
Thim,xvi.  conflict,  and  Bernadotte  estabUshed  his  headquarters  at 
Lond.  172,  Paunsdorf  during  the  night;  while  Blucher,  whose  army 
i37,'i38f '  was  reduced  to  half  its  number  by  the  detachment  of  Lan- 
chro^!T^  geron's  corps  to  the  Prince  Royal,  after  an  obstinate  con- 
jom^^^'  flict  to  the  north  of  the  Partha,  drove  the  enemy  entirely 
474, 475.  into  Leipsic,  and  his  troops  passed  the  night  in  the  suburlw 
close  to  the  walls.^ 

By  the  eflFect  of  these  successes,  the  situation  of  the 

Close  of      French  was  rendered  to  the  last  degree  perilous;  and  it 

and  itfl  ro-    was  uuiversally  felt  in  both  armies  that  another  such  day 

iilto.*'"    ^  would  complete  the  destruction  of  their  whole  force.    They 

had  fought  in  a  semicircle,  nearly  a  league  within  that  on 

which  they  had  stood  during  the  battle  of  the  1 6th,  but 

even  that  interior  circle  had  now  been  broken  in  at  several 

points,  and  at  all  considerably  forced  back.     It  was  true 

that  in  the  centre  Probstheyda  and  Stotteritz  still  remained 

in  tlie  hands  of  their  invincible  defenders,  but  on  each 

flank  much  ground,  and  many  important  positions,  had 

been  lost.     On  the  Allied  left,  Dolitz  was  in  the  hands  of 

*  Mannont  says  that  Scbonfeld  finally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
"  Pendant  ce  temps,"  says  he,  "  lea  attaques  sur  Schonfeld  succ^aient,  et  le 
beau  et  grand  village  fut  pris  et  rcpris  sept  fois.  Jamais  Tennemi  ne  parrient 
&  s'cn  emparer  compl5tement.  Les  troupes  de  ma  deusi^me  diYision  et  un 
d6tachement  de  la  troisidme  eurent  la  gloire  de  cetto  defence  h^roique.  Ellea 
comptaient  pour  rieu  le  nombre  de  leurs  enncmis  et  soutenirent  le  combat  pres 
de  huit  heures.  A  la  fin  de  la  joum^e,  mon  artillerie  ^taot  enti^rement  de- 
mont^e,  ou  sans  munitions,  et  I'ennemi  setant  tellement  rapproch^  avec  la 
8ienne8,qu*il  n'y  avait  plus  moyen  d'y  teuir,  mes  troupes  firent  un  l%er  mouve- 
ment  en  arri^re ;  mais  Tartillerie  du  troisidme  corps  6tant  Yenue  k  notre  secours 
ainsi  que  la  division  Ricard,  Ic  village  de  Schonfeld  fut  repris  une  huiti^me  fois, 
ot  ainai  finit  cette  malhcureuse  mais  glorieuse  joum<?€." — Marmont,  v.  294. 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  was  on  the  spot,  says  it  was  finally  taken  just  before 
dark  by  Longeron  (Londonderry,  173);  and  Sir  George  Cathcart  says  the 
same.  "  When  Bulow  attacked  Paunsdorf,  Langeron  carried  Scl-.Snfeld,  and 
Ney  retired  upon  his  position  towards  Rcudnitz.** — Cathcabt,  336. 
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the  Austrians,  and  the  French  right  had  been  forced  back    chap. 
a  league  to  Connewitz;  while,  on  the  Allied  right,  Sellers-      ^' 
bausen,  Paunsdorf,  and  Schonfeld  had  been  conquered     isia. 
by  their  forces;  the  line  had  been  forced  back  two  miles; 
and  Blucher,  from  bejond  the  Partha,  in  their  rear,  was 
at  the  gates  of  Leipsic.    Nothing  in  modem  war  had  been 
seen  like  the  fire  of  artillery  which  followed  the  suspension 
of  the  infantry  attacks  along  the  whole  line.  Two  thousand 
guns,  of  which  1300  were  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  700 
on  that  of  the  French,  were  on  either  line  hurried  to  the 
front,  and  without  moving  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  with 
the  utmost  vigour  till  dark.     The  scene  is  thus  described 
by  an  eyewitness  :  "  The  cannonade  and  skirmishing  of 
advanced  posts  in  all  quarters  did  not  cease  till  after  dark, 
and  at  the  time  the  Emperor  left  the  ground  the  confla- 
gration of  thirteen  villages  or  large  farms  marked  the  field 
of  battle.     Along  this  line,  from  Connewitz  to  Schonfeld, 
which  formed  a  semicircle  of  about  six  English  miles,  the 
three  great  armies  of  the  Allies  were  for  the  first  time 
united  and  placed  in  juxtaposition,  as  well  as  in  contact 
with  the  enemy,  along  their  whole  front.     Now  also  the 
Allied  chiefs,  for  the  first  time,  became  confident  that  a 
complete  and  signal  defeat  must  on  the  following  day 
reward  their  exertions,  and  decide  the  final  issue  of  the  i  cathcan, 
campaign  in  their  favour.  Blucher,  convinced  that  a  general  Si^tj. 
pursuit  would  be  the  order  for  the  next  day,  caused  theo^^f/34. 
coq)s  of  DTork  to  commence  its  march  on  Halle  and  ^^jj^'***^' 
Merseburg.     The  whole  army  bivouacked  for  the  night  on  ^|™'t- 
the  ground  on  which  they  had  fought;  the  Prince  Royal «roie 
made  Paunsdorf  his  headquarters,  and  the  Emperor  of  897-900!' 
Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  retired  to  sleep  at  Riitha."^ 

Napoleon,  on  his  side,  felt  the  necessity  of  a  retreat, 
and  towards  evening  he  had  given  orders  to  that  effect.  Napoiera  on 
Bertrand,  with  the  aid  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Guard  If^'uTe*'^ 
under  Lis  orders,  had  succeeded  in  driving  Qiulay,  who* 
was  opposed  to  him  in  the  meadows  beyond  the  Pleisse, 
before  him,  and  opened  the  road  to  Weissenfcls;  and 
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CHAP,  towards  evening  the  baggage  and  carriages  of  the  army 
^^  began  to  defile  in  that  direction.  Blucher,  who  got  word 
1813.  of  what  was  going  on,  immediately  sent  intimation  to 
Schwartzenberg  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  a  retreat, 
and  dispositions  were  made  in  all  the  Allied  armies  to 
renew  the  conflict  on  the  following  morning,  and  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  Till  eight  o'clock  Napoleon 
remained  in  his  position  on  the  Thonberg,  surrounded  by 
his  marshals.  Little  was  said  in  the  sad  and  melancholy 
circle.  The  troops  had  fought  with  surpassing  heroism 
and  devotion,  but  there  was  no  concealing  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  overpowered,  and  tliat,  if  they  remained 
where  they  were  another  day,  total  ruin  might  be  antici- 
pated. Tlie  position  of  the  enemy  threatening  to  surround 
them  on  either  side ;  the  dreadful  circle  of  bivouac  fires 
which  bounded  the  horizon  on  the  east,  south,  and  north ; 
the  dead  and  the  dying  who  lay  around  them,  told  but  too 
plainly  at  what  a  price  the  position  had  been  maintained 
during  the  day.  But  the  statement  of  the  engineer  and 
artillery  officers  was  still  more  alanning.  They  reported 
that  above  200,000  cannon-shot  had  been  expended  in  the 
two  preceding  battles ;  that  only  16,000  remained;  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  renew  the  contest  without  30,000 
additional  troops,  and  some  hundred  caissons  of  ammuni- 
tion. Neither  could  be  obtained ;  for  the  last  sabre  and 
bayonet  had  been  brought  up  during  the  day,  and  the 
grand  park  of  ammunition  which  had  been  deposited  at 
Torgau,  and  had  set  out  to  join  the  Grand  Army,  had  been 
unable  to  penetrate  through  Blucher's  army,  and  been 
obliged  to  retreat  to  that  fortress.  During  this  conference, 
big  with  the  fate  of  Europe,  Napoleon,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  and  having  already  taken  his  resolution,  fell  asleep 
in  his  chair,  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  his  hands  negli- 
gently hanging  by  his  side.  His  generals  kept  a  respectful 
silence,  but  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  awoke  with  a 
start,  and  said,  **  Am  I  awake,  or  is  it  a  dream  1 "  Soon, 
however,  recovering  his  recollection,  he  gave  directions  for 
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a  retreat ;  and,  leaving  his  position  on  the  Thonberg,  re-    chap. 
turned  to  Leipsic,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the      ^^ 
night  in  dictating  orders  to  his  different  marshals,  and  the     i8i3. 
commanders  of  the  fortresses,  which  were  to  be  now  aban- 
doned to  their  own  resources.     Soon  after  dajbreak  he 
sent  a  message  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  was  inconso-gJJ'^g^*- 
lable  at  these  disasters,  to  the  effect  that  he  relinquished  9^,":  ^^« 
his  treaties,  and  left  him  at  full  hbertj  to  consult  his  own  ii.  ^o,  43i. 
advantage  in  the  course  which  he  should  pursue.^  * 

But  then  appeared  in  the  clearest  manner  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  extraordinary  omission  of  Napoleon  in  re-  immeni© 
gard  to  his  line  of  retreat.     "  There  was  not  a  moment  to  ^nt  occ»^ 
lose,"  says  Marshal  Marmont,  "  in  commencing  our  retreat,  ?ho°^gil^ 
rendered  difficult  by  the  peculiar  position  of  Leipsic,  the  JjJJ^^^to'tho 
embarrassment  occasioned  by  the  agglomeration  of  so^"**^^**- 
many  corps  d  arm^,  and  the  defiles  which  they  had  to 
pass.     Numerous  bridges  should  have  been  thrown  over 
the  Elster  to  give  the  infantry  the  means  of  crossing  at 
once  in  several  columns  abreast,  while  the  chauss^e  was 
left  free  to  the  artillery,  the  cavalry,  and  the  equipages ; 
bfU  not  one  had  been  made.     The  ^tat-major  had  not 
received  any  orders  on  the  subject,  and  had  not  even 
thought  of  it    One  would  have  thought  that  officers  would 
have  been  appointed  to  superintend,  during  the  night,  the 
passage  of  the  artillery,  and  the  regular  march  of  that 

*  In  this  memorable  and  decisive  battle,  although  the  preponderance  of 
force,  upon  the  whole,  wa^  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Allies,  yet  in  the  contest  to 
the  south  of  Leipsic,  from  Connewitz  to  Stotteritz,  where  Napoleon  commanded 
in  person,  the  opposing  hosts  were  very  nearly  equal.  Deducting  Bertrand's 
corps  and  the  two  divisions  of  the  Guard  which  wore  sent  across  the  Elster, 
on  the  one  side,  and  Giuky*8  corps  which  was  opposed  to  tliem,  on  the  other, 
there  remained  about  240,000  of  the  Allies  to  150,000  of  the  French— a  great 
superiority  doubtless,  but  not  so  much  so  as  would  at  first  appear,  as  the  Swedes, 
20,000  strong,  were  never  brought  up  by  tho  Crown  Prince  at  all,  and  Bulow's 
corps  did  not  come  into  action  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  "  As  regards  the 
army  of  Murat  and  Napoleon's  Quard,  they  will  be  found  to  amount  to  some- 
where about  96,800  men;  while,  if  we  deduct  the  25,000  men  of  Benning^en 
and  Bubna,  who  were  held  in  check  and  neutralised  by  Ney  in  consequence 
of  the  non-arrival  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  the  army  of  Schwartzenberg  imme- 
diately opposed  to  Murat*s  command  amounted  to  no  more  than  104,000 — a 
superiority  of  only  8000  men." — Cathoart,  333. 
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cHJLP.    immense  materiel.    Nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  ordered. 
^     The  carriages,  placed  in  three  or  four  parallel  columns 
1813.     on  the  boulevards  of  Leipsic,  finding  it  impossible  to  ad- 
vance from  want  of  order,  the  soldiers  with  them  lay  down 
and  slept  all  night  beside  their  vehicles,  and  everything 
was  in  confusion  on  the  morning  of  the  1 9th.     Possession 
should  have  been  taken  of  the  suburbs  of  the  town  to 
retard  as  long  as  possible  the  entrance  of  the  enemy's 
columns,  and  leave  time  for  the  passage  of  the  artillery 
and  caissons ;  but  no  previous  reconnaissance  having  been 
made,  none  of  us  knew  the  localities,  the  points  to  occupy, 
the  issues  to  guard.     The  gardens,  too,  which  surrounded 
Leipsic  rendered  the  defence  diflScult.     The  troops  being 
unable  to  circulate  freely  and  move  from  one  point  to 
another,  the  enemy  in  that  labyrinth  easily  found  places 
I  Mann  v   ^^^^^'^^^  *^  pcuctrate.     Once  any  of  the  enemy's  troops 
•29(»,  297.     got  in,  terror  and  disorder  took  possession  of  our  troops, 
and  all  defence  became  impossible."^ 

Napoleon  had  a  melancholy  interview  with  the  King 
Last  inter-   of  Saxouy  cslyIj  ou  the  morning  of  the  1 9th.     He  left 
p!!icon  and  lum  frcc  to  do  as  he  pleased  ;  and  on  his  expressing  a 
slixonyf  "^   wisli  to  rcmain,  he  desired  him  to  make  what  terms  he 
Oct.  19.      (-ould,  but   in   an   especial    manner    recommended    tlie 
wounded  to  his  care.     He  then   caused  a  Saxon  bat- 
talion, Avhich  had  formed  part  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  to 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  King's  abode,  to  aflford  some 
sort  of  protection  during  the  first  moments  of  the  assault, 
and  after  taking  leave  of  the  Queen  and  Princesses,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  on  the  rode  to  Lindeuau. 
He  soon  found  the  street  impassable  from  the  crowds 
of  soldiers  and  confusion  of  guns  and  carriages  which 
blocked  up  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  he  at  length  only 
nJs^a?  ;"*    inadc  his  way  through  by  turning  to  the  left  and  tra- 
345^;'  ptfi,  versing  a  garden  almost  alone.    As  he  crossed  the  Elster 
liimoi^xn'^^   reaching    Lindenau,    he   ordered  the  bridge  to  be 
411.    '      mined,  ready  to  be  blown  up  when  the  last  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Leipsic  had  crossed  over.^ 
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No  sooner  were  the  Allies  aware,  from  what  they    chap. 
learned  was  going  on  inside  the  town,  that  the  French      ^^ 


were  preparing  for  a  retreat  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  ^^^3- 
than  the  most  active  preparations  were  made  to  press  pr«pSi. 
on  and  capture  all  such,  at  least,  as  still  remained  inj^^^o" 
Leipsic.  During  the  night  a  considerable  number  had  o^^jj; 
filed  through ;  the  entire  Guards  and  reserve  cavalry, 
with  the  corps  of  Victor,  Augereau,  Bertrand,  and  part 
of  that  of  Souham,  were  already  over  the  marshes,  and 
they  brought  with  them  6000  Austrian  prisoners,  made 
in  the  battle  of  Dresden — a  deplorable  remnant  of  pride, 
for  they  took  the  place  of  as  many  French  soldiers  who 
might  have  been  preserved  to  defend  their  country. 
About  80,000  men  of  all  arms  had  in  this  manner  got 
oflF;  but  in  such  confusion,  and  the  regiments  so  inter- 
mingled, as  amounted  to  entire  disorganisation.  But  the 
entire  corps  of  Marmont,  Macdonald,  Lauriston,  Reynier, 
and  half  Souham's,  with  the  artillery  of  the  Young  Guard, 
and  the  remains  of  Poniatowski's  Poles,  now  reduced  to 
2700,  in  all  36,000  men,  with  100  guns,  remained  in  the 
town,  which  they  had  orders  to  defend  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, making  use  of  it  as  a  great  bridge-head,  to  gain 
time  for  the  remainder  of  the  army  with  the  artillery  and 
carriages  to  pass  over.  Marmont  charged  the  remains 
of  Reynier's  coi-ps  and  Dombrowski's  division  with  the 
defence  of  the  northern  suburb,  called  that  of  Halle, 
which  was  threatened  by  Blucher,  while  he  took  post 
with  his  own  corps  and  part  of  Souham's  to  guard  the 
eastern  suburb  and  Hinter-Thor,  assailed  by  six  Swedish 
battalions,  which  Bemadotte  had  now^br  the  first  time 
brought  into  action ;  and  Macdonald,  whose  corps  had 
suffered  comparatively  little,  with  the  weak  remnants  of 
those  of  Lauriston  and  Poniatowski,  defended  the  south- 
em  front  of  the  town,  and  the  barriers  of  Grimma,  Sand, 
Windmuhlen,  and  Pegau,  against  which  the  main  body 
of  Schwartzenberg's  army  was  advancing.  About  nine 
0  clock,  at  the  very  time  when  Napoleon  was  taking  leave 
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CHAP,    of  the  King  of  Saxonj,  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
^'-      King  of  Pnissia,  with  their  whole  suites,  monnted  their 
1813-     liorses  and  rode  forward  towards  the  town.     They  soon 
came  to  Probsthejda,  the  scene  of  so  tremendous  a  con- 
flict on  the  preceding  day.     **  It  would  be  difficult,''  says 
an  eyewitness,  ''  to  describe  the  state  in  which  we  found 
that  village  as  we  rode  through  it.     The  heaps  of  dead 
and  dying  in  the  streets  and  lanes  were  eridence  of  a 
gallant  defence,  and  the  burnt  carcasses  of  men  and 
horses  occasioned  by  the  general  conflagration,  from  which 
their  wounds  had  probably  prevented  their  escape,  formed, 
1  Caihcart,  indccd,  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  horrors  of  war.     The 
Ojiei.  ii!  33-  sovereigns  did  not  remain  long  to  contemplate  so  painful 
ii!  43.%  440:  a  scene,  but,  riding  onward,  the  Emperor  arrived  at  the 
chronT*  windmill  hill  that  had  been  Napoleon's  station  on  the 
Tiwiff!  xii.  preceding  day,  and  he  halted  there  some  time,  as  it  was 
^^^*;     not  above  a  mile  from  the  suburb  about  to  be  attacked, 
297,  is.     and  afforded  a  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  combined 
operation."  * 
^^  Imagination  could  conceive  no  more  magnificent  and 

storming  of  hcart-stirring  scene  than  here  presented  itself.  On  all 
''*"'''  sides  tlie  armies  of  the  Allies,  preceded  or  covered  by  a 
tremendous  artillery,  were  pressing  forward  to  the  assault 
of  the  devoted  city.  A  thousand  guns,  arranged  in  a 
vast  semicircle  about  a  mile  from  the  walls,  kept  up 
an  incessant  fire  on  the  buildings,  whicli  were  soon  in 
flames  in  several  places.  Under  cover  of  this  tremen- 
dous discharge,  the  troops  on  all  sides  rushed  forward 
to  the  assault.  Sacken  was  twice  repulsed  by  Reynier 
from  tlie  Ilallc  suburb  on  the  Partha ;  but  at  length,  by 
the  aid  of  Langeron,  he  forced  his  way  in,  and,  crossing 
the  bridge  in  the  face  of  two  guns  discharging  grape,  his 
columns  rushed  down  the  main  street,  spreading  terror 
and  dismay  into  the  centre  of  the  city.  About  the  same 
time  Bulow,  supj)orted  by  six  Swedish  battalions,  after 
two  repulses,  forced  from  Marmont  the  gate  of  Hinter- 
Thor,  and  commenced  a  guerilla  warfare  with  the  French, 
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who  still  occupied  the  windows  of  the  houses  on  the  side    chap. 
of  the  Grand  Army.     Benningsen  penetrated  the  barrier      ^- 
of  Grimma ;    Kleist  and  Wittgenstein  stormed  those  of     isia. 
Sand  and  Windmiihlen  ;  and  Hesse  Homburg  won  that 
of  Pegau  looking  to  the  south.     On  all  sides  the  Allied 
troops,  amidst  a  ceaseless  roar  of  cannon  and  musketry, 
drowned  at  times  by  the  cheers  of  the  men,  came  rushing, 
with  the  irresistible  force  of  a  torrent  which  had  burst  its 
banks,  into  the  town.     At  this  moment  a  series  of  ex- 
plosions were  heard  near  the  Lindenau  gate,  which  spread 
alarm  through  the  city.    They  arose  from  the  blowing  up 
of  a  number  of  powder-waggons  which  the  driyers,  de- 
spairing of  effecting  a  passage  through  the  throng,  them- 
selves sacrificed  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.     The  panic  now  became  universal.     On  all 
sides  the  troops  in  the  town  rushed  towards  the  Lindenau 
gate,  the  sole  exit  left.     Marshal  Marmont  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  through  the  crowd,  and  he  would  have 
been  trampled  under  foot,  or  left  behind  and  made  i  Mann.  t. 
prisoner,  but  for  some  officers  of  his  corps  who,  recog-^'[;^^ 
nising  him  in  the  tumult,  placed  him  in  their  niidst,  ^^j^^^j^ j^ 
hewed  a  way  through  the  throng  with  their  sabres,  and  Jj^^^/.""' 
succeeded  in  forcing  his  horse  into  the  living  stream,  c«ah.  a45, 

1  1.1,  1  1  .  1  !•   xi      346;  Jom. 

by  which  he  was  swept  over  to  the  other  side  of  theiv.48o,48i. 
bridge.** 

What  rendered  the  pressure  at  this  point  so  extreme, 
was  that  the  north  and  south  boulevards^  and  the  great 

*  "  Le  d^sordre  ^tait  partont  L'encombrement  cauB^  par  lea  voitures  sur 
leH  bonleTarda,  rafflaenee  de  eeux  qui  ae  retiraient,  empdchercnt  aucune  for- 
matioD  ni  aoeuDe  dinpoaitioiL  Enfin  la  terreur  emporta  tout  le  xnonde. 
L'on  jugera  de  sea  effete  quood  on  saura  qu*il  j  a  un  boulevard  circulaire  autre 
la  rille  et  lea  faubourgs,  et  que  les  troupes  se  retiraient  k  la  fois  par  le  boule- 
rard  du  nord,  par  celui  du  midi,  et  par  le  milieu  de  la  ville  ;  les  trois  colonnes 
ae  reuDiaeaieDt  sur  la  chauss^  de  Lindenau,  debouch^  commune.  La  foule 
^tait  si  press^  sur  ce  point  de  reunion  qu'ayant  pour  mon  compte  fait  ma 
retraite  par  lea  baa  c6t^  du  boulevard  jamais  je  ne  pus  entrer  sans  secours 
dans  le  courant.  Deux  officiers  du  88  s'cn  chargerent.  L'un  frappa  tellement 
avee  $on  wahrt  qu'il  panrint  k  faire  un  Idger  vide,  et  Tautre  ayant  saisi  et  tir^ 
lurtement  la  bride  du  petit  cheval  Arabe  que  je  montais,  le  jeta  dans  cette 
masse  confuse  od  dans  les  premiers  momente  il  fut  porU,  tant  la  foule  ^tait 
eompacte.**— Mabmoht,  v.  299,  300. 
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CHAP,    street  of  the  town,  all  of  which  were  covered  with  troops, 
^^      guns,  and  carriages,  met  there,  and  only  one  street  led 


isii     from  the  point  of  their  junction  to  the  bridge  of  Lindenau, 
Bioiri^up  wl^ich,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been  mined  by  Napo- 
J^3^*^Ieons  orders  with  a  view  to  its  being  blown  up  when  the 
Jj^®^     troops  had  all  passed.     The  passage,  however,  was  en- 
in  the  towB.  tircly  stopped  by  the  desperate  struggle  which  was  going 
on  behind  to  get  across.     At  this  instant  Colonel  Mont- 
fort,  the  engineer  oflBcer  charged  with  the  destruction  of 
the  bridge,  came  up  to  Marmont  and  asked  him  which 
was  the  last  corps  that  was  to  pass   over.     Marmont 
answered,  as  well  he  might,  that  the  confusion  was  such 
that  chance  only  would  determine  that  point.     Just  then 
a  tremendous  explosion  was  heard  towards  the  bridge, 
and  its  fragments  were  seen  hurled  into  the  air.     It  was 
occasioned  by  the  corporal  left  in  charge  of  the  mine, 
who,  when  Montfort  went  forward  to  speak  to  Marmont, 
seeing  some  Cossacks  streaming  down  into  the  meadow 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Elstcr,  concluded  that  the  last 
was  passing,  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  that  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  firing  the  train.     He  did  so 
accordingly ;  the  explosion  took  place,  and  all  hope  of 
escape  was  at  once  destroyed  to  the  troops  which  remained 
behind,  and  the  immense  multitude  of  sick  and  wounded 
which  encumbered  the  hospitals  and  private  houses.     A 
yell  of  horror  burst  from  the  dense  multitude  thus  cut  off. 
All  order  or  command  was  immediately  lost ;  and  the  whole 
alike,  marshals,  generals,  and  private  soldiers,  each  for  him- 
i7?rMra.  ^^^^»  sought  safety  as  best  they  could.    Some  threw  them- 
^.j^^'^J  selves  into  the  Elster,  and  succeeded  by  swimming  in 
Ji«.  ^W ;    reaching  the  opposite  shore ;  but  the  great  majority  were 
*i.     '      either  drowned  in  the  attempt,  or  in  despair  gave  it  up 
and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.^ 

Among  those  who  plunged  in  and  were  drowned  was 
Prince  Poniatowski,  the  heroic  Polish  general,  who  had 
just  been  made  a  marshal  of  France.  His  horse  stemmed 
the  flood,  but  fell  back  on  the  rider  as  it  was  scrambling 
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up  the  opposite  bank,  and  he  perished.     More  fortunate,    chap. 
Macdonald,  by  great  exertion,  succeeded  in  swimming  his      ^^* 


horse  across,  and  escaped.     But  Lauriston,  Reynier,  and     i^is- 
twenty  other  generals,  with  20,000  unhurt  officers  and  oeat^if 
private  soldiers,  were  made  prisoners  ;  while,  either  in  the  ft^^^jf*'''*' 
battle  or  the  town,  250  pieces  of  cannon  and  900  baggage- ^^j^^p*^^^ 
waggons  and  caissons  were  taken.     The  King  of  Saxony  Fwnchrew- 
and  all  his  family  remained  in  the  power  of  the  victors.  K^t  o^ 
The  total  loss  of  the  French  in  the  three  days  was  not 
less  than  65,000  men,  of  whom  30,000  were  prisoners ; 
and  this  independent  of  the  sick  and  wounded  (22,000 
in  number)  taken  in  Leipsic ;  and  by  the  desertion  and 
dispersion  after  the  battle,  they  were  weakened  in  all  by 
at  least  100,000  men.     That  of  the  Allies  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  at  least  as  great ;  it  amounted,  even  on  the 
showing  of  their  official  accounts,  which  were  probably 
under  the  truth,  to  1800  generals  and  officers  and  45,000 
private  soldiers.*     At  such  and  so  terrible  a  sacrifice  of 

*  Sir  R.  Wilson  states  the  loss  of  the  Allies  in  the  three  days  much  higher. 
'*  I  cannot  as  jet  obtain  the  return  of  Blucber  and  the  Crown  Prince's  losses ; 
but  the  Allied  Qrand  Army,  exclusive  of  them,  has,  I  am  satisfied,  been 
reduced,  since  the  15th  October,  by  50,000  men.  Blucher  lost  in  the  corps 
of  York  alone  on  the  16th  October  8000  men.  Benningsen  tells  me  that  his 
column  alone  lost  5000  men  on  the  18th ;  and  that,  unless  the  Saxons  with  the 
artillery  had  come  over,  they  would  have  lost  many  more." — Wilson,  ii.  181. 
But  Wilson  always  took  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the  Allied  affairs.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Allies,  divided  according  to  their  respective 
nations,  as  given  in  the  official  returns,  affording  a  just  criterion  of  the  share 
which  each  had  in  the  dangers  and  honours  of  the  conflict : — 


G«iierali. 

Officers. 

PrlTatoa. 

Russians,    . 

18 

864 

21,740 

Prussians,  . 

2 

520 

14,950 

Austrians,  . 

1 

899 

8,000 

Swedes,      . 

21 

10 
1793 

300 

Total, 

44,990 

—Die  Grout  (^ranik,  i.  987 ;  Kausleb,  952. 

The  loss  of  the  French  was  never  accurately  ascertained,  owing  to  the  con- 
fusion and  disorganisation  of  the  army,  and  the  immense  losses  by  desertion 
during  the  retreat  which  immediately  followed.  But  Marshal  Marmont  says, 
that  on  the  night  of  the  19th  there  were  only  60,000  men  remaining  to  the 
Emperor;  Cathcart  makes  them  80,000.— 5«  Marmont,  v.  301,  and  Cath- 
CABT,  34d.  In  either  view  the  loss  of  the  French  in  the  three  days  must  have 
been  above  100,000,  for  they  unquestionably  began  the  conflict  with  190,000 
men,  even  on  the  admission  of  their  own  historians.  See  Thiers,  xvi.  542, 
**  Dans  la  premiere  joum^  le  total  de  nos  forces  s'^evait  k  190,000  hommes.'' 
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CHAP,    life  and  happiness  was  the  deliverance  of  Europe  effected ! 

^^      According  to  his  usual  system  of  laying  the  blame  every- 

1813.     Inhere  but  on  himself.  Napoleon,  in  the  bulletin  of  the 

battle,  ascribed  the  whole  disaster  to  the  corporal  who 

»Thiers,xvi.  blcw  up  tho  bridge ;  but  it  is  evident^  that  when  the 

Mai^v!     throng  was  such  that  Marshal  Marmont  and  his  horse 

wTzi,  were  carried  along  by  it  without  touching  the  ground,  and 

ter^'ii!*3^; 20,000  men,  with  200  guns  and  900  carriages,  remained 

S?-' viui  ^'^^  *^  P*®^  ^^®^»  ^^^^  *^®  enemy's  advanced  posts  thun- 

>•  222 ;      dering  in  close  pursuit,  that  sinister  event  only  accelerated 

234.       '  the  final  catastrophe  by  a  few  minutes,  without  in  any 

sensible  degree  augmenting  it.^  * 

At  two  o'clock,  the  firing  having  ceased  at  all  points,  and 
Entry  of  the  the  wliolc  troops  iu  the  town  laid  down  their  arms,  the 
rci^s  and*  Allied  sovcreigus  and  generals  made  their  triumphant  en- 
|enerai«into  ^^^  -^^^  Lcipsic,  aud  met  iu  the  great  square  of  that  city. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  and  King  of  Prussia  entered 
from  the  south,  accompanied  by  Lord  Cathcart,  Sir  George 
Cathcart,  Sir  R.  Wilson,  and  the  whole  suite  of  both 
sovereigns.  Marshal  Blucher  came  up  from  the  north, 
accompanied  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  had  rendered 
such  essential  service  during  the  last  few  days  ;  the  Crown 
Prince  was  followed  by  six  Swedish  regiments,  whom  he 
had,  by  forced  marches,  brought  up  on  tbe  last  day  for 
the  triumph,  though  he  had  kept  them  back  during  the 
desperate  struggles  which  preceded  it.  No  words  can 
describe  the  heart-stirring  scene  which  ensued,  when  the 
sovereigns  and  marshals  met  after  so  desperate  a  contest, 
and  mutually  saluted  each  other  as  victors.  It  realised 
"all  the  magnificence  which  Eastern  imagination  had 
conceived,  and  all  the  visions  of  chivalrous  glory  which 
Western  genius  had  portrayed.       The  city  resounded 

*  This  is  honestly  udmitted  by  Baron  Odeleben,  who  was  on  the  Emperor'B 
staflf,  and  crossed  over  with  him.  "  Du  reste,  ceux  qui  furent  eoup6$  atraient 
de  mime  tombii  entre  Us  maint  de  tenncmi.  Sans  cet  accident,  rimposaibilit^  de 
Bortir  autrement  qut  par  VHroit  passage  (Tune  seule  porte,  lea  eUt  ^galement 
livrda  aux  Allies,  qui  avaient  toute  facility  de  passer  TElster  sur  d'autres 
points." — Odeleben,  ii.  41. 
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with    acclamations;    handkerchiefs   waved   from    every    chap. 
window,  and  merry  chimes  rang  from  every  steeple ;  while      ^^ 
tears,  more  eloquent  than  words,  rolling  over  almost  every     i8i3. 
cheek,  told  that  the  tyrant  was  struck  down,  and  Germany 
delivered.'^     No  deeds  of  cruelty,  and  surprisingly  little 
of  disorder,  sullied  the  triumph  of  the  victors.*     Alex- 
ander received  the  captive  princes  and  generals  with  his 
wonted  courtesy;  to  Marshal  Lauriston  in  particular,  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimate  during  his  embassy  at  St 
Petersburg,  he  evinced  marked  attention.     Though  well 
aware  of  the  more  than  dubious  conduct  of  the  Crown 
Prince  during  the  war,  he  was  too  practised  a  dissembler 
to  let  it  appear  in  his  manner.     To  the  King  of  Saxony 
alone  he  showed  a  cold  and  repulsive  demeanour ;  he  con- 1  Lond.  173, 
sidered  him  as  having  been  guilty,  not  only  of  political  JJ^^'ji'^g^'. 
change,  but  personal  breach  of  faitli.^     It  was  then  that  ^^^7** 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  withdrawing  from  these  scenes  ofS.??-^^^' 
conquest  and  triumph,  repaired  again  to  the  field  of  battle,  6i9.d2i ; 
and,  seated  on  a  stone  on  the  Thonberg,  wrote  tliat  me-  354. 
morable  despatch  t  which  soon  thrilled  every  heart  in 

*  "  To  the  credit  of  the  Allies  it  must  be  stated  that  they  were  guilty  of  very 
few  excesses,  and  none  in  the  city  itself.  They  are  entitled  to  much  admira- 
tion for  their  honumity.  Very  few  of  the  enemy  were  put  to  the  bayonet. 
As  I  was  one  of  the  first  who  entered,  I  immediately  went  up  to  the  King  of 
Saxony,  and  assured  him  that  protection  was  ordered  for  the  inhabitants,  and 
I  gsre  a  Russian  company  as  a  guard  for  himself.  He  seemed  much  affected." — 
WiLsov,  iL  176. 

t  "Leipsic,  October  19,  1813. 

"  Mt  Lobd, — Europe  at  length  approaches  her  deliverance,  and  England 
may  triumphantly  look  forward  to  reap  that  glory  her  unexampled  and  steady 
efforts  in  the  common  cause  so  justly  entitle  her  to  receive.  I  wish  it  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  abler  pen  to  detail  to  your  Lordship  the  glorious  events 
of  the  last  two  days ;  but  in  endeavouring  to  state  the  main  facts,  and  to  send 
them  off  without  a  moment's  delay,  I  shall  best  do  my  duty,  postponing  more 
detailed  accounts  until  a  fresh  opportunity. 

"The  victory  of  General  Blucher  on  the  16th  has  been  followed  by  a  com- 
plete and  signal  victory  on  the  18th  by  the  whole  of  the  combined  forces  over 
the  army  of  Buonaparte,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic.  The  collective  loss 
of  above  100  pieces  of  cannon,  60,000  men,  an  immense  number  of  prisoners — 
the  desertion  of  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  army,  also  of  the  Bavarian  and  Wir- 
temberg  troops,  consisting  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry — many  generals, 
among  whom  are  Reynier,  Vallery,  Brune,  Bcrtrand,  and  Lauriston,— are  some 
of  the  first  fruits  of  this  glorious  day.  The  capture  by  assault  of  tho  town  of 
Leipsic  this  morning — the  magazines,  artillery,  and  stores  of  the  place,  with  the 
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CHAP. 
XI. 

1813. 

Deplorable 
■tate  of  the 
French  ar- 
my during 
the  retreat 
to  the 
Rhine. 


Great  Britain,  and,  translated  into  every  ciyilised  tongue, 
made  the  world  ring  from  side  to  side. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Leipsic,  the  French 
army,  sad  and  dejected,  was  moving  towards  Markrann- 
stadt,  where  Napoleon  passed  the  night.  Marmont  joined 
him  there,  and  found  him  "  much  depressed,  as  well  he 
might  be.  During  the  short  space  of  two  months  an  im- 
mense army  of  450,000  men  had  melted  away  in  his 


King  of  Saxony,  all  his  court,  the  garrison  and  rearguard  of  the  French  army— 
aU  the  enemy's  wounded,  the  number  of  which  exceeds  30,000 — the  narrow 
escape  of  Buonaparte,  who  fled  from  Leipeic  at  nine  o'clock,  the  Allies  enter- 
ing at  eleven — the  complete  dirouU  of  the  French  army,  who  are  endeaTOuring 
to  escape  in  all  directions,  and  who  are  still  surrounded, — are  the  next  subjects 
of  exultation.  In  further  results  your  Lordship  can  best  receire  it  from  an 
account  of  our  military  situation.  It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  give  aa  suodnct 
an  account  as  I  am  able,  first,  of  the  general  and  combined  operations  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  Grand  Army  ;  and,  secondly,  to  describe  what  immediately 
came  under  my  own  observation,  namely,  the  movements  of  the  Prinoe  Boyid 
and  General  Blucher^s. 

"  My  previous  despatches  have  detailed  the  positions  of  the  Allied  armies 
up  to  the  16th.  It  having  been  announced  by  Prinoe  Schwartsenbei^  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  their  majesties  the  Allied  sovereigns  to  renew  the  attad: 
upon  the  enemy  on  the  18th,  the  Armies  of  the  North  and  Silesia  were  directed 
to  approach,  and  the  following  general  dispositions  were  made.  To  make  them 
intelligible  to  your  Lordship,  I  must  premise  that  the  attack  on  the  16th  by 
the  Grand  Army  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liebertwolkwitz.  The 
country  around  being  peculiarly  adapted  for  cavalry  movements,  a  veiy  san- 
guinary and  hard  contest  occurred  with  that  arm  and  the  artillery,  composing 
in  number  600  pieces  between  the  opposing  armies.  Two  solitary  buildings, 
which  the  enemy  had  occupied  with  several  battalions  of  infantry,  and  which 
formed  nearly  the  centre  of  their  position  at  Probstheyda,  were  attacked  by  the 
Russian  infantry  of  the  Ist  corps,  and,  after  several  repulses,  carried  with 
amazing  caraage.  The  whole  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  under  Murat  was  then 
brought  forward.  They  made  a  very  desperate  push  at  the  centre  of  the  Allied 
position,  which  for  a  short  period  they  succeeded  in  carrying.  To  oppose  this 
powerful  cavalry,  six  regiments  of  Austrian  cuirassiers  charged  in  column. 
Nothing  could  exceed  either  the  skill  or  the  desperate  bravery  of  the  move- 
ment ;  they  overthrew  all  before  them,  destroying,  I  am  told,  whole  regiments ; 
and  returned  to  their  ground  with  many  prisoners,  having  left  700  dragoons 
within  the  enemy^s  line.  Both  armies  remained  nearly  upon  the  ground  on 
which  the  action  had  commenced.  Many  officers  were  killed  or  wounded;  and 
General  Latour  Maubourg,  who  commanded  the  enemy's  cavalry  under  Murat, 
lost  his  leg ;  and  each  lost  nearly  25,000  men. 

'*  The  following  dispositions  were  made  for  the  attack  on  the  18th.  Napo- 
leon's army  was  stationed  ou  that  day  nearly  as  follows :  The  8th,  2d,  and  5th 
corps  under  Murat,  in  and  around  Connewitz ;  his  right  commanded  by  Prince 
Poniatowski,  at  that  village ;  his  centre  under  Victor  at  Probstheyda ;  the  left 
under  Lauriston  at  Stotteritz.  The  Guards  occupied  the  Thonbei^,  where 
Napoleon  was  in  person,      Ney,  in  person   was  with  Buonaparte ;  Oudinot 
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hands.     This  was  the  second  time  during  a  year  that  this    chap. 
had  been  presented  to  the  world — a  spectacle  of  destruc-      ^^ 
tion  of  which  modem  times  heretofore  had  presented  no     I8i3. 
example.     There  remained  to  him  60,000  men,  composed 
partly  of  the  Guard,  partly  of  the  corps  of  cavalry  which 
had  passed  the  bridge  and  defile  of  Lindenau,  in  the  night 
and  during  the  18th,  together  with  the  corps  of  Bertrand. 
These  were  the  only  forces  that  could  be  called  regular,  on 

supported  Poniatowaki  with  la  Jeune  Garde  ;  and  Mortier  was  chai^ged  with 
the  care  of  Leipeio.  Now,  as  to  the  dispositions  and  orders  of  the  Qrand 
Army:  The  first  column,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  composed  of  Wittgenstein's, 
Kleiat's,  and  Ziethen's  corps,  and  the  Russian  and  Prussian  Quards,  were  to 
advance  to  the  heights  of  Waobau.  The  second  column,  under  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Hesse  Homburg,  a  most  gallant  and  distinguished  officer,  composed 
of  the  divisions  Bianchi,  Alois  Lichtenstein,  and  Weissenwolf,  with  General 
Nostits  in  reserve,  and  also  Colloredo,  was  to  march  on  Dolitz,  in  a  direct  line 
to  Connewits.  The  third  column,  under  Benninsgen,  with  the  corps  of  Klenau 
and  Ziethen,  was  at  Holzhausen,  and  was  to  act  according  to  circumstances. 

**  While  the  Grand  Army  was  to  commence  their  attack  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  from  three  different  points  of  assembly,  on  the  principal  villages  situated 
upon  the  great  road  leading  to  Jjeipsic,  the  Armies  of  the  North  and  Silesia 
were  jointly  to  attack  the  Une  of  the  Saale  and  the  enemy's  position  along  the 
Pkrtha  road.  General  Blucher  gave  to  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  80,000 
men,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery ;  and  with  this  formidable  reinforcement 
the  Northern  Army  was  to  attack  from  the  heights  of  Taucha,  while  General 
Blucher  was  to  retain  his  position  before  Leipsic,  and  use  his  utmost  efforts 
to  gain  possession  of  the  place.  In  the  event  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
forces  being  carried  against  either  of  the  armies,  they  were  reciprocally  to 
support  each  other,  and  concert  further  movements.  That  part  of  the  enemy's 
force  which  for  some  time  had  been  opposed  to  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden 
and  General  Blucher,  had  taken  up  a  very  good  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Partha,  having  its  right  at  the  strong  point  of  Taucha  and  its  left  towards 
Leipsic. 

"  To  force  the  enemy's  right  and  obtain  possession  of  Taucha  was  the  first 
operation  of  the  Prince  Royal's  army.  The  corps  of  Russians,  under  General 
Winzingerode,  and  the  Prussians,  under  General  Bulow,  were  destined  for  this 
purpose;  and  the  Swedish  army  were  directed  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river 
at  Ploron  and  Mockau.  The  passage  was  effected  without  much  opposition. 
General  Winzingerode  took  about  8000  prisoners  at  Taucha^  and  seven  guns  ; 
and,  General  Blucher  put  his  army  in  motion  as  soon  as  he  found  the  Grand 
Army  engaged  very  hotly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages  of  Probstheyda 
and  SttJtteritz.  The  infantry  of  the  Prince  Royal's  army  had  not  time  to  make 
their  prescribed  flank  movement  before  the  enemy's  infantry  had  abandoned 
the  line  of  the  river,  and  retired  over  the  plain  in  line  and  column  towards 
Leipsic,  occupying  Sellersbausen,  Paunsdorf,  and  Schonfeld  in  strength,  to  pro- 
tect their  retreat.  A  very  heavy  cannonading  and  some  brilliant  performances 
of  Winzingerode's  cavalry  marked  chiefly  here  the  events  of  the  day,  except 
towards  the  close,  when  General  Count  Lang^ron,  who  had  crossed  the  river 
and  attacked  the  village  of  fc^chdnfeld,  met  with  considerable  resistance,  and 
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CHAP,  whom  he  could  reckon.  Those  who  left  Leipsic  on  the 
^'  19th  when  the  enemy  were  entering  the  town  had  no 
1B13.  longer  any  consistence  or  organisation.  The  troops  which 
we  commanded  had  had  their  discipline  so  completely  dis- 
solved by  the  fatigues  and  hardships  which  they  had  en- 
dured»  that  they  abandoned  themselyes  without  restraint 
to  every  excess.  The  impossibility  of  making  any  regular 
distribution  of  provisions  for  the  subsistence  of  the  men, 

at  first  was  not  able  to  force  hia  way.  He,  however,  took  it,  bat  was  driven 
out,  when  the  most  positive  orders  were  sent  him  bj  Oeneial  Blucher,  to  re- 
oocupj  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  which  he  accompliahed  before  darlc 

"  Some  Prussian  battalions  of  General  Billow's  corps  were  warmly  engaged 
also  at  Paunsdorf,  and  the  enemy  were  retiring  from  it,  when  the  Prince  Royal 
directed  the  rocket-brigade,  under  Captain  Bogue,  to  form  on  the  left  of  a 
Russian  battery,  and  open  upon  the  columns  retiring.  Congreve's  formidable 
weapon  had  scarce  accomplished  the  point  of  paralyring  a  solid  square  of  in- 
fantry, which  after  our  fire  delivered  themselves  up  as  if  panic-stm^,  when 
that  gallant  and  accomplished  officer,  Captain  Bogue,  of  the  British  Royal 
Artilleiy,  alike  an  ornament  to  his  profession  and  a  loss  to  his  friends,  reodved 
a  wound  in  the  head  which  deprived  the  country  of  his  services.  Lieutenant 
Strangways  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  brigade,  and  received  the 
Prince  Royal's  thanks  through  me  for  the  sendees  they  had  rendered.  I  had 
great  satisfaction  in  witnessing  and  being  present  most  of  the  day  with  this 
valuable  corps,  which  did  most  extraordinary  service. 

"  During  the  action  22  guns  of  Saxon  artillery  joined  us  fh>m  the  enemy, 
and  two  WestphaUan  regiments  of  hussars  and  two  battalions  of  Saxons.  The 
former  were  opportunely  made  use  of  in  the  instant  against  the  enemy,  as 
our  ammunition  and  artillery  was  not  all  forward.  The  Prince  Royal  ad- 
dressed the  latter  by  an  ofifur  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy,  which  they  to  a 
man  accepted. 

**  The  communication  being  immediately  established  between  the  grand 
attack  and  that  of  these  two  armies,  the  Qrand  Duke  Constantino,  General  Pla- 
toff,  Milaiadowitch,  and  other  officers  of  distinction  joined  the  Prince  Royal, 
communicating  the  events  which  had  occurred  in  that  direction.  It  seems 
the  most  desperate  resitstance  was  made  by  the  enemy  at  Probstheyda,  Stot- 
teritz,  and  Connewitz  ;  but  the  different  columns  bearing  on  those  points  hav- 
ing at  length  come  up,  they  carried  everything  before  them — General  Ben- 
ningAen  taking  the  villages  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kentchoe,  and  General 
Giulay  manoeuveriug  25,000  Austrians  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bister.  General 
Thielman  and  Prince  Alois  Lichtensteiu  moved  upon  the  same  river ;  and  the 
result  of  the  day  was  that  the  enemy  lost  above  40,000  men  in  kiUed  and 
wounded,  65  pieces  of  artillery,  and  17  battalions  of  German  infantry,  with  all 
their  staff  and  generals,  which  came  over  in  mass  during  the  action.  The 
armies  remained  upon  the  ground  which  they  had  so  bravely  conquered  this 
night  The  Prince  Royal  had  his  biTouao  at  Paunsdor^  General  Blucher  at 
AVitterest*  and  the  Emperor  and  King  at  Roda. 

"About  the  close  of  the  day,  as  it  was  understood  the  enemy  were  retiring  by 
AVeissenfels  and  Naumburg,  General  Blucher  received  an  order  from  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  detach  in  that  direction.     The  movement  of  the  Prince  Royal 
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afforded  too  complete  a  justification  of  these  disorders,    chap. 
Erery  one  occupied  himself  exclusively  with  the  care  of      ^^- 
self-preservation ;  and  as  the  military  spirit  was  extinct     ^^^^ 
among  them,  and  had  been  succeeded  bj  tlie  most  woeful 
depression,  the   most  thorough  disgust  at  the  service, 
every  one  at  a  little  distance  from  the  standards  threw 
away  his  arms,  and  marched  with  a  stick  in  his  haod. 
Out  of  60,000  men  who  remained,  20,000  moved  on  in 
this  manner,  in  little  bodies  of  eight  or  ten  each,  who 
roamed  over  the  country  on  either  side  of  the  road  in 
quest  of  food,  and  covered  it  at  night  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  disorderly  fires.     These  soldiers  received  from ,  ^^^^  ^ 
the  army  a  name  become  historical;  they  called  them802,3oi 
*  fricoteurs,'  seekers  of  food."  ^ 

having  completely  precluded  the  retreat  on  Wittenberg,  that  upon  EIrfurth 
bad  long  since  been  lost  to  them,  the  line  of  the  Saale  alone  remaina.  And 
as  their  flanks  and  rear  wiU  be  operated  upon  during  their  march,  it  ia  diffi- 
cult to  saj  with  what  portion  of  their  army  they  may  get  to  the  Rhine. 

"  This  morning  the  town  of  Leipidc  was  attacked  and  carried  after  a  short 
resistance  by  the  armies  of  Blucher,  the  Prince  Royal,  Benningsen,  and  the 
Grand  Army.  Marmont  and  Macdonald  commanded  in  the  town.  They, 
with  Angereau  and  Victor,  only  escaped  with  a  small  escort.  Their  Majesties 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia,  each  heading  their  respective 
troops,  entered  the  town  at  different  points,  and  met  in  the  great  square. 
The  acclamations  and  rejoicings  of  the  people  are  not  to  be  described.  Hand- 
kerchiefs waving  from  the  windows,  hands  clamorous  in  applause,  and,  lastly, 
but  most  forcible,  tears  rolling  from  the  eyes,  marked  the  delightful  era  of  the 
delivery  of  the  worid  from  the  tyranny  of  a  despot  to  be  at  hand.  The  moment 
was  too  delicious  to  an  Englishman  to  describe.  I  confess  myself  unequal  to 
it,  and  claim  your  Lordship's  indulgence. 

"  The  multiplicity  of  brilliant  achievements,  the  impossibility  of  doing 
justice  to  the  prowess  that  has  been  displayed,  the  boldness  of  the  conception 
of  the  commander-in-chief.  Prince  Schwartzeuberg,  and  the  other  experienced 
leaders,  together  with  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  for  making  up  this 
despatch,  wiU  plead,  I  hope,  an  excuse  for  my  not  sending  you  an  accurate  or 
perfect  detail,  which  I  hope,  however,  to  do  hereafter.  I  send  this  despatch 
by  my  aide-de-camp  Mr  James,  who  has  been  distinguished  for  his  services  since 
be  has  been  with  this  army,  and  will  be  able  to  give  your  Lordship  all  further 
particulars. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.,  Chas.  Stewart,  Lt.-Geniy 

This  very  interesting  despatch  for  the  most  part  appeared  in  the  public 
newspapers,  but  many  passsges  were  omitted  which  are  now  supplied  from 
the  original  draft  in  the  Londonderry  Papers.  A  copy  was  intrusted  to  Mr 
Jolly,  a  Prussian  gentlemao  connected  with  England,  who,  at  great  personal 
risk,  carried  it  through  Germany  and  Holland,  and  in  an  open  boat  to  London, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  27th  October— an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  at 
that  period.  '*  The  original,"  says  Lord  Londonderry,  "  as  above  given,  was 
written  en  a  itone  on  the  field  of  battle,** — MS.  Londonderry  Papers. 
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CHAF.        The  Allied  armj  undenrent  a  great  dislocation  after 
^"'      the  battle  of  Leipsic.     Bemadotte,  vith  the  Armj  of  the 


1^^  North,  was  to  more  bj  Cassd  towards  Hamburg,  to  watch 
Xew^Lri-  ^^  powerful  armr,  35,000  strong,  which  Davoust  com- 
Jjjjijjj?^  manded  in  that  citj,  and  which  it  was  of  great  importance 
•»«•  to  prevent  getting  back  to  the  Rhine.  Benningsen  was 
despatched  down  the  Elbe  br  Magdebnrg  to  the  same 
point  Klenan  was  detached  towards  Dresden,  to  aid  in 
the  blockade  of  St  Cvr,  who,  with  an  equal  force,  laj 
in  that  fortress,  and  was  soon  expected  to  surrender. 
Blucher,  with  the  corps  of  Langeron  and  Sacken,  and  a 
laige  body  of  Cossacks  under  Platoff,  was  charged  with 
the  pursuit  of  Xapoleon  on  the  road  to  Majence^  and 
he  effected  the  passage  of  the  Elster,  below  Leipsic,  on 
the  20tlL  D'York,  by  crossing  at  Halle,  had  already 
preceded  him;  Giulay,  with  his  Austrijtns,  moved  by 
Pegau  on  Naumburg ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  Grand 
Army  remained  in  Leipsic,  reposing  itself,  restoring 
order  in  that  city,  and  burying  the  .dead  in  its  environs, 
a  task  of  no  small  labour,  for  above  20,000  corpses  of 
all  nations  encumbered  the  ground  and  spread  a  pes- 
tilential air  around.  These  movements,  in  particular 
that  of  Bemadotte,  to  whose  headquarters  Sir  Charles 
Stewart  continued  attached,  were  dictated  even  more  by 
political  than  military  considerations.  The  backward- 
ness of  the  Crown  Prince  in  bringing  up  his  troops,  espe- 
cially the  Swedes,  during  the  preceding  eventful  cam- 
paign, was  well  known  at  headquarters,  and  as  much  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  as  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart.*  But  he 
was  too  important  a  person  in  the  confederacy  for  his 
aid  to  be  dispensed  with.  The  sovereigns,  therefore, 
took  the  wise  part  of  dissembling  in  the  mean  time,  and 


k 


*  "Tlie  Crown  Prince  was  still  at  Leipsic  when  I  went  away,  dressed  like  nn 
opera-maBter.  Stewart  is  outrageous  with  him :  he  says  he  not  only  did 
nothing,  but  avoided  doing  anything,  although  he  might,  by  co-operating 
with  daober,  have  crushed  a  great  part  of  the  enemy's  forces.*'— Wilson, 
1L186. 
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doing  nothing  which  might  evince  a  distiiist  in  his  sin-    chap. 
cerity.     They  gave  him,  accordingly,  the  command  of  the      ^* 


powerful  army  destined  to  observe  and  blockade  Davoust,     I813. 
in  which  duty,  as  it  concerned  his  own  immediate  in- 45)'^*: 
terests,  it  was  not  likely  he  would  be  deficient.     ThisJ?^^^^ 
direction  of  his  forces  was  highly  agreeable  to  Bemadotte,  ^^(jj^^' 
who,  by  his  own  confession,  felt  himself  not  unnaturally  ^»»«>n.  i. 
in  a  false  position,  distracted  between  his  attachment  Lond.  147; 
to  the  land  of  his  birth  and  his  hopes  of  ascending  its  367.'     ' 
throne,  and  his  duties  to  that  of  his  adoption.^  ^ 

The  retreat  of  the  French  army  to  the  Rhine  was 
attended  by  disorganisation  as  complete,  and  losses  as  nisaitr^ua 
great  while  it  lasted,  as  that  from  Moscow  had  been.  JJf^j'^e. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  disorder  and  confusion  which  j^f^^ 
everv where  prevailed,  and  which  soon   came  to  infect  <^'*'^*"., 

"  *  ,  coune  of  lU 

the  Guards  and  coiys-d'Slite  cavalry  themselves.  The 
Emperor,  who  stood  a  few  days  afterwards  at  a  window 
in  Erfurth  to  see  the  troops  passing  through,  said  to 
those  around  him,  "  Now,  only  see  what  a  set  they  are — 
they  are  going  headlong  to  the  devil — I  shall  lose  eighty 
thousand  men  from  this  to  the  Rhine  in  this  manner." 
He  never  abated,  however,  in  his  self-confidence,  and  im- 
mediately added,  "  However,  between  the  Rhine  and  this, 
I  shall  have  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in 
gpriug."'  Meanwhile,  as  the  great  road  to  the  Rhine  had 
been  cut  by  Giulay's  march  on  Naumburg,  the  army,  to 
gain  the  Freiburg  road  to  Erfurth,  crossed  the  Saale  at 
Weissenfels,  and  rolled  incessantly  on,  horse,  foot,  and 
cannon  tumultuously  together,  like  a  torrent  which  had 
broken  its  bounds.  The  officers,  despairing  of  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  so,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  preserving 
order,  and,  like  the  rest,  thought  only  of  self-preservation. 
Prisoners  were  taken  in  great  numbers  by  the  Cossacks 

*  **  The  PriDce  Royal  lost  no  time  in  quitting  Leipsic^  and  moved  in  tbe 
directioQ  of  Hambarg.  Tbe  fact  is,  that  at  Leipeic  he  was  in  a  false  position. 
The  sfgfat  of  evety  dead  body,  of  every  wounded  man,  of  eyery  French 
rnsoner,  awakened  in  his  breast  the  most  cruel  feelings.*'— 3femo»ref  de  ChaarltM 
Jmuj  ii  100. 
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CHAP,    and  Allied  cavalry,  almost  without  resistance,  as  the  men 
^^      had  for  the  most  part  thrown  away  their  arms  whenever 


1813.     they  came  up  with  them,  which,  however,  from  the  rapidity 
of  the  French  retreat,  was  not  very  often.     A  thousand 
Oct.  21.      stragglers  were  in  this  manner  captured  by  the  Prussian 
hussars  of  Blucher,  at  the  passage  of  the  Unstrut  at  Frei- 
burg ;  and  the  same  day  Bertrand  s  corps,  at  the  defile  of 
Kosen,  sustained  a  severe  action  to  prevent  the  advance 
of  Giulay  by  it,  upon  the  flank  of  the  retreating  army. 
Oct.  22  and  Soiuc  dcgrcc  of  ordcr  was  restored  during  a  rest  of  two 
days  at  Erfurth,  in  which  the  Emperor  dictated  the  bul- 
letin giving  the  account  of  the  battle ;  but  when  the  march 
was  resumed  on  the  24th,  the  disorder  returned  with 
more  fury  than  ever.     Two  thousand  men  and  twenty- 
four  guns  were  taken  at  Gotha.  At  Eisenach,  Blucher,  who 
had  hitherto  alone  followed  the  French  army  on  the  main 
1  Sir  chM.  road,  turned  off  towards  Coblentz  ;  and  the  Grand  Army, 
L^iJ^ue-  which  had  as  yet  been  advancing  along  the  lateral  chauss^ 
?i?i8i8r'  ^^  ^^^^2  ^^^  Jena,  took  up  the  pursuit  and  continued  it 
161- vaud*'^^^^  its  light  troops  through  the  Thuringian  Forest.     It 
'X'^h^^'  was  hard  to  say  in  the  last  days  of  the  retreat  whether 
366;  Thiers,  thc  army  was  not  melting  away  as  fast  as  it  had  done 
645.  in  retiring  from  the  Beresina  from  the  severity  of  the 

Russian  winter.^ 

The  Guards  and  cuirassiers,  however,  preserved  some 

Battle  if     degree  of  consistency,  and  the  artillery  was,  considering 

reJ^lSor^  the  hardship  they  had  undergone,  in  a  surprising  state  of 

wJo^'Se**  strength  and  efficiency.     The  power  of  this  arm,  joined 

gj^'^j-       to  the  intrepidity  of  the  Old  Guard  and  the  vigour  of  the 

cuirassiers,  enabled  the  Emperor  to  force  his  way  on  the 

30th  October  thi-ough  the  Austro-Bavarian  army,  which, 

advancing  from  the  banks  of  the  Inn  to  those  of  the 

Main,  endeavoured  at  Hanau  to  bar  his  retreat,  and  cast 

one  last  and  expiring  ray  of  glory  over  a  period  of  such 

disaster.      A  thousand  additional  men,  however,  were 

lost  in  that  hard-fought  battle,  though  the  Allies  lost 

8000.     The  retreat  continued  without  interruption  to 
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the  Rhine.      Ou  the  1st  November  the  red  domes  and    chap. 
steeples  of  Majence  appeared  in  view,  and  the  army,  sad      ^- 
and  dejected,  defiled  across  the  bridge,  over  which  they     isis. 
bad  so  often  passed  to  carry  desolation  and  oppression 
into  Germany.     Not  more  than  40,000  men,  in  military 
array,  crossed  the  bridge,  followed  by  a  crowd,  about 
half  as  much  more,  of  stragglers    and  unarmed   men. 
Twenty  thousand  men  had  joined  them  during  the  re- 
treat, but  as  many  had  been  lost  by  fatigue,  desertion, 
and  the  sword   of  the  enemy.      This  was  all  that  re- 
mained of  400,000,  who  with  Napoleon  had  commenced 
the  campaign  two  months  before.      History  presents  no 'g^^^*™^  J- 
example  of  so  terrible  a  discomfiture  of  so  great  a  host,  ™*!l' *'^»- 

,  .  ,  f,    ,  ,        047-650; 

under  circumstances  when   no  perversion   of  ingenuity  Bout,  lei, 
could  ascribe  it  to  accidental  circumstances,  or  the  se- ii.  412  J"  J*' 
verity  of  the  weather,  or  any  other  cause  but  military  39or39i!"* 
defeat.' 

Stupendous  as  these  events  were,  they  were  not  the 
only  results  which  followed  the  battle  of  Leipsic.     Its  Napoiwi 
eSects  on  the  beleagured  fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  on^  Pwk 
and  the  Vistula,  were  not  less  important.     Napoleon,  ^^^h,» 
though  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  when  it  was  too  late,  '*^- 
had  not  been  unmindful  of  these  important  strongholds 
and  their  powerful  garrisons.     In  the  night  of  the  18th 
October  he  dictated  orders  to  the  commanded  of  these 
garrisons  to  join  together,  and  endeavour,  in  a  united 
mass,  to  force  their  way  to  the  Rhine.     The  Grand  Park, 
from  which,  as  already  mentioned,  Blucher's  advance  had 
separated  the  Grand  Army,  was  ordered  to  make  the 
b(»t  of  its  way  back  to  Torgau.     St  Cyr,  at  Dresden,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  35,000  men,  of  whom  20,000  might 
be  efficient,  was  directed  to  issue  from  that  place  with 
his  whole  troops,  force  his  way  to  Torgau,  take  up  its 
garrison,  and  with  it  and  the  Grand  Park  proceed  to 
Wittenberg,  and  thence  to  Magdeburg ;    and,  with  the 
accumulated  force  of  all  these  garrisons  and  such  of  those 
on  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula  as  could  join  them,  move 
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This  fate  to  all  was  disastrous  ;  to  some,  accompanied    chap. 
by  unexampled  circumstances  of  horror.    Both  in  Dresden      ^^- 
and  the  other  fortresses  the  pangs  of  want  were  soon  felt     isis. 
with  great  seyerity  ;  for  immense  as  had  been  the  amount  n^pi^ie 
of  the  store  of  provisions  laid  up  in  these  stronffholds  at  •***«  *?^ 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  they  had  been  nearly  ©^  ^^e 
all  exhausted  by  the  consumption,  during  three  months,  "^ 
of  the  enormous  multitude  of  men  and   horses  whom 
Napoleon  had  during  that  time  made  to  depend  upon 
them.     In  addition  to  this  there  was  accumulated  within 
their  walls  a  mass  of  above  50,000  wounded  men,  for 
whom  all  the  efforts  of  French  organisation  and  German 
kindliness  had  proved  inadequate  to  provide  any  proper 
accommodation.     Still  more  terrible,  there  had  broken 
out  in  these  abodes  of  unexampled  woe  a  typhus  fever 
of  the  most  malignant  character,  which  soon  carried  off 
multitudes  both  of  the  garrison,  the  wounded  men,  and 
the  inhabitants.     In  Torgau,  in  particular,  the  pestilence 
exceeded  anything  recorded  in  recent  times.     Out  of 
nearly  25,000  who  had  taken  refuge  within  its  walls  after 
the  retreat  of  the  French  army   from  the  Elbe,  only 
10,000  remained  when  the  fortress  capitulated  on  the 
26th  December,  of  whom  more  than  half  were  in  a  dying  doc.  26. 
state  in  the  hospitals.     In  that  fortress  was  taken  the 
grand  park,  consisting  of  287  guns  and  424  caissons, 
which  had  been  the  object  of  such  solicitude  to  Napoleon 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign.     Dresden,  after 
having  exhausted  all   its  means  of  subsistence,  capitu- 
lated, on  condition  of  the  garrison  being  sent  back  to 
France,  on  the  11th  November,  with  35,000  men  ;  which  Nov.  ii. 
convention  was,  with  a  breach  of  faith  unworthy  their 
high  character,  converted  into  a  surrender  at  discretion 
by  the  Allied  sovereigns.      One   by  one  the  remaining 
fortresses   on  the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Vistula,  as 
their  means  of  subsistence  were  exhausted,  lowered  their 
colours.     Before  the  middle  of  January  1814  the  work 
of  conquest  was  complete.     Dresden,  Torgau,  Witten- 
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Ivnr.   Zanioso.    Sioitin,   Custrin,  and  Glogau,  Erfurth, 
Wunlnxnr.  IXtnizio.  and  Modlin,  had  surrendered,  and 
thoir  ipirris^Mis  wore  prisoners  of  war.     Magdeburg  and 
Hamburg:— ihe  latter  under  the  stern  rule  of  Davoust, 
with  a  carriikm  4i\000  strong — alone  still  displayed  the 
trivvlour  flair.     Eleven  strong  places,  many  of  them  first- 
rato   forirx^sso^   with   above   2000   guns  and    130,000 
soKliors,  of  whom  1 10,000  were  capable  of  active  service 
in  tho  tieul  had  Invn  made  prisoners.     The  deliverance 
of  lionuany  was  a^mploto,  and   has  proved  of  lasting 
duration.      Tho  work  of  twenty  years'  victories  was  undone 
in  a  oam|>aicu  of  three  months;  everywhere  the  French 
siatKlanls  had  n^treatod  behind   the  Rhine,   and  they 
ha\  0  not  Kvn  seen  beyond  that  barrier  since  that  time 
a  poriivl  uvnv  ^1S60^  of  six-and-forty  years.^* 
It  is  imjHVi^iblo  to  conclude  this  brief  and  imperfect 
skotvh  of  this  over- memorable  campaign  without  a  pass- 
in  :i  rt^tivsjHvi  on  the  enormous  force  wliich  the  French 
KmjvrK^r  display tnl  on  this  occasion,  and  the  light  which 
it  llm>ws  on  tlio  magnitude  of  the  strength  which  a  long 
ami^so  of  \iotorios  had  ivntred  in  his  hands.     Such  a  re- 
traspt\*t  will  Wst  explain  and  amply  vindicate  the  policy 
subsoiiuontly  pursuinl  Iwth  by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir 
Oharies  Stewart  at  tlie  Congress  of  Chatillon,  the  nego- 
tiations at  Taris,  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna.     Since  the 
war  began  in  Spain  in  1  SOS,  Najwleon  had  lost  at  least 
r>0O,0i>i>  n\on  in  the  Peninsula  ;  in  the  Moscow  campaign 


*•  Xapi^loon  «vait  lai^^e  iL  MihIUu  8000  homnies,  h  Zamosc  3000,  ji  DanUi;; 
2S,000,  j\  IJlogau  8000,  i\  Cu^triu  4oOO.  j\  Steltin  12,000,  a  Dresde  30.COO, 
iiTorjiaxi  UO.Oi'O,  h  Wittenberg  3000. h  Mttgdolumrg  25,000.  h  Hamburg  40,000,^ 
Erfurt  COOO,a  Wurzburg  2000,  co  qui  faisait  uue  force  totale  de  190,000  hoinme«. 
presque  tous  valiiles  ^oar  nous  n'.ivons  admis  dans  cette  Evaluation  ni  Io» 
maladea  ni  lo8  bleswos).  tous  nguorris  ou  instruita,  comniandds  par  des  officien 
excellents,  et  compreuant  notuniment  des  soldata  d'ai-tillerie  et  du  g^nie  in- 
comparablea.  Jamais  i>lu8  belle  urm^e  nVat  ported  le  drai)eau  de  la  France, «, 
par  uu  miracle,  ou  avail  pu  reiiuir  sea  debris  <5par8,  et  Icur  rundre  rcneemble 

quo  leur  Lsolement  dans  des  postes  elolgu^s  leur  avait  fait  i>ertlre 

Cent  ainai  quo  cea  190,000  hommes  si  pn5cieux,  suffisant  au  prin temps  pour 
former  le  fond  d'uno  superbearmee  de  400,000  Lommcji,  avaieut  eld  Eacrifii^s.*' 
— Thubs,  xvi.  667. 
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he  sacrificed  fully  as  many  more  ;  and  yet  he  began  the  chap. 
campaign  on  the  Elbe,  in  August  1813,  with  400,000  ^ 
soldiers  in  the  field,  besides  190,000"  deposited  in  the  Jsis. 
fortresses  on  that  river,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula.  This 
armament  was  superior  by  100,000  to  the  entire  force 
which  the  Allies  could  bring  against  it,  and  yet  of  this 
enormous  mass,  resting  on  such  an  array  of  strong  places, 
he  brought  back  only  70,000  to  the  Rhine,  of  whom  not 
more  than  40,000  had  their  arms,  or  were  in  an  efficient 
state.  Twice,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  he  had  lost  half 
a  million  of  men,  yet  he  was  able  in  the  spring  following 
to  array  such  an  army  for  the  defence  of  France  as  ren- 
dered it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  mighty  host  of  the 
Allies  would  not  be  defeated,  and  French  preponderance 
maintained  in  Europe !  Such  was  the  power  which 
England  and  her  allies  had  to  confront  in  the  ensuing 
campaign  and  negotiations ;  and  no  one  who  does  not 
consider  these  facts,  and  transport  himself  in  imagination 
to  those  times,  can  form  an  adequate  idea  either  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  which  awaited  her  diplomatists  and 
warriors  intrusted  with  it,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  debt 
which  Europe  owes  them  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
performed  it. 

These  considerations  afford  the  real  clue  to  an  event 

70 

which  occurred  at  this  time,  and  excited  no  slight  sur-  Rcmovii  of 
prise  at  the  Allied  headquarters  ;  and  that  was  the  re-||nS*th^'^" 
moval  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  from  the  honourable  post  he  ^^v  1" 
had  so  long  held  there  to  a  similar  situation,  in  which  he  ^^>* 
was  to  correspond  directly  with  the  Government,  with  the 
Austrian  army  in  Italy.     This  decision  was  announced  to 
him  in  instructions  from  Lord  Castlereagh,  received  on 
25th  December  1813,  at  Frankfort.*     Lord  Castlereagh's 

*  "  fn'the  evening  I  received  instructions  from  England  which  appointed  me 
militaiy  resident  at  the  Italian  army,  to  correspond  direct  with  the  British 
Government ;  and  only  to  keep  our  ambassador  informed,  but  not  to  be  under 
his  control  This  is  a  clause  of  no  consequence  while  Aberdeen  remains,  as 
we  are  on  terms  which  require  no  such  powers  of  independence.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh notes  that  my  income  will  be  suitably  augmented  by  a  bat  and  forage 
allowance,  to  meet  the  exigency  of  extraordinary  expenses.    On  the  whole. 
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lfol/M».  Wi'-or.  fv;:  ,;  :.:.:  — :.-..-j;-  ;.-  i  — ^  ■:  :..r.:c:- 
iilil'  l/.'ihi  Lr^<  !.•..  f .  I  :..r  i-^'Mr..-  :  -r.-n  i.-  .!■!  r-:~- 
piihioii:-  irj  ;jnr/-  ;:a'v  i_r.  j^-i*  r-j*:'.  "^  r  ^:'~  ::f 
f»  |hiijition  to  }  i.'jj,  .""ir  ■.  •.L"j-r  '^r-v;^-:  - .ul  L-Il  *  in: 
ii  wji:-.  owin;.'  lo  a  vvrr  •:!  :»'_ix  -  i^uJ'.-zL'zI'.  L:ri 
l*ini;'lirr>irh|,  ;ilffjO-t  '^-/...-i^  t-.h  .  u^ '-•■•-- ut:  r  :ti  i:- 
|MHiitiii(|ii  ;  afj^l  J,<;  i-  v^rv  5.:.i77  "«"  ti  *.:•  hj-l^u'-t  Tl-.i 
liii\«'  Immi  lak'-ii  lo  -ho'-f  :it:  .i:-:! '•:•:.-. I'.'-:  r-sLr^^  :o 
llii  (t'witr  (Voiij  it-  rjiai:.:'riM  r  ::  :_;  -.ii.Lr  :-i.  lj  :: 
^•,i..„  II  miiIhimh'?*'.^  hi)- hrotljor.  B"_;  i..:i:'"^"L  '^-i  n-r.:  :::le 
'"  MiiirMiii  who  iiunK.'liairrjY  t.f:.:"  i-izlt  -l  :_.?  :.!.i*>:     L:ri 

hui/'lirif.li)  \v;i->  ;.'n-at. aud  L>  iiLi -:■.:..:-?  ~  ^—  '-I-.-t  ■s^r?? 
iiul  (III-  ri'jil  rriiyituy  of  the  cLaT.«^.  v":_:.l  vi^  i..:i»:->Il7 
ii\i  i|Mivwiiii''  irasons  of  j-taie  L«:-c^r.:j. 

'rill-  Mill  MMiMiii  was  OApre.'-r^'d  i-er-i'v.  '-I  rrrrr::"".  iia 
im  /...I...,  Ii  ilri  III  liiinl  (  aslh'n'a^fli'.s  to  LfT-i  AU-rl-i- r.  :l  -w '.::lLe 
u..',!..'''""  ^.lMl.  "  M  'mi-  KoJKTt  Wil.son  ha.s  th»:'  ccLr^^i-i:-:  ::'  ^  rtier 
|Mi\i  MiMH'iil  1.  In*  wants  that  of  Li?  O'^'l.  T:.:?  "b-^?  the 
Miii|»l«'  Im  I.  iiikI  il'  n'ii<hTC'd  his  fariLvr  rvivi;:::::  i:  ihe 
A  Mini  lirjii|i|ii:iilrrM  at  this  juncture  not  ot.'t  iL-zx^-c-diem, 
liiii  ihini'riniiM.  Sir  |{oliert's  militarv  laloms  and  hor-jic 
mnm/'r  hiiil  wnii  for  him  not  only  tlie  l.i^'h  e?:vem  biii 
(hi   wjiNii  iri'jml  i»f  Iho  Alli<'d  sovereignly  :   bui  :La:  odIv 

II  iidi'M  i|  hiiii  ihr  Mion*  (hin;:eroiis  in  bis  >ituaiic>n  at  their 

III  iii|i|ihiiiriM.  I'lir  hr  had  become  imbued  w'nh  iheir  ideas 
iiiiil  miiiililnl  In  (heir  vii^ws.  With  all  his  chivalrous  and 
Imiuii-  (|iiiililii>M.  hr  had  a  secret  vein  of  vanity  in  his  clia- 
lailir.  whirh  rmdrrcd  jiim  little  qualified  to  withstand 
I  111*  Ihillrry  fif  rmpcrors  and  kings.  He  had  become 
lli(triiiii/Jdv  AiiMtrian  in  his  diplomatic  ideas,  though  a  true 
Kiidiii  ill  his  lir.'irt :   Mi'tternich  was  the  polar  star  of  his 

ii>  iiliii  1lii>  i«|iiiit  imr  ilii'  Icltrr  nf  (Iik  iiiMtriK'tioriH  in  litibletn  oljeoti'in;  but 
1  iliiiii^Jil  ii  lif/lit  tiiiiMiiiij  tlii<  fiM'liDKt  of  n^rct  which  nttcud  xuy  xviuwaI 
hmii  lltM  AlJiiiil  iiiiiiy.  1  impi-  I  l>av«>  done  ho  with  temper  and  tuccessL"— 
WllfeiiM'H  Ihai'if,  ii.  *2l\t. 
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political  worship.     He  entertained  the  most  exaggerated    chap. 
ideas  of  the  resources  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  regarded      ^• 


the  invasion  of  France  as  a  senseless  chimera  which  could  isia. 
terminate  in  nothing  but  disaster.*  He  knew  perfectly 
the  fearful  losses  the  Allies  had  sustained  during  the 
campaign  ;  but  he  did  not  know,  or  would  not  believe,  that 
those  of  the  French  had  been  still  greater.  With  this 
idea  he  was  a  most  acceptable  guest  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  who,  seeing  Russia  safe  beyond  the  reach  of  attack, 
had  little  interest  in  engaging  in  a  third  hazardous  cam- 
paign for  the  Low  Countries  and  frontier  of  the  Rhine  ; 
and  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  desired  to  save 
the  French  throne  for  his  daughter  and  her  descendants. 
So  far  had  these  views  proceeded,  that  in  the  first  week 
of  December  the  Allied  sovereigns,  ivithout  communis  Dec.  8. 
eating  unth  Loi^d  Aberdeen,  had  agreed  to  treat  on  the 
basis  of  securing  to  France  the  line  of  the  Alps,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Pyrenees.^  On  the  other  hand,  Lord\wiiiou, 
Castlereagh  regarded  such  a  basis  as  fatal  to  the  interests"'  ' 
of  Great  Britain,  and  leaving  France  possessed  of  a  strength 
which  would  enable  her  again,  at  pleasure,  to  invade  and 
subjugate  the  adjoining  states.  In  these  critical  circum- 
stances, when  England,  with  decisive  success  almost  within 
her  reach,  was  on  the  point  of  losing  all  her  advantages, 
nothing  could  be  more  perilous  than  to  have  the  military 
correspondence  from  the  Allied  headquarters  in  the  hands 
of  an  officer  of  great  repute  entirely  imbued  with  the 
Austrian  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  constantly  representing 
to  the  Cabinet  the  difficulties  with  which  the  carrying  out 

*  Sir  R  WilBon*8  opinions  on  this  subject  were  very  strong,  and  repeatedly 
expressed.  For  example :  "  When  I  calculate  all  the  political  and  military 
disadvantages  of  a  coalition  such  as  ours ;  the  want  of  zeal  to  continue  the  war 
in  the  Russian  army ;  the  inability  of  Prussia  to  repair  her  losses,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  Buonaparte  being  able  to  acquire  grtat  strenyth  before  spring,  I  have 
no  hewtation  in  giving  my  voice  for  peace  on  the  terms  which  Buonaparte 
offers.  If  we  are  now  too  elated,  and  direct  our  views  to  ena-oachment  on  the 
natural  boundaries  of  Prance^  or  to  change  of  dynasty  by  compulsion,  we  may 
find  that  extravagant  pretensions  diminish  our  power  of  enforcing  them.  I 
wij»h  to  secure  the  future  while  the  force  of  Europe  is  concentrated.  Opinion 
in  Fnuice  will  achieve  there  what  remains  to  be  done.** — Wilsok,  il  179. 
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was  to  be  framed.  If  he  had  not  in  the  same  year  chap. 
strenuously  combated  the  recommendation  of  the  Bullion  ^' 
Committee,  all  but  forced  upon  Government  by  the  isis. 
House  of  Commons,  to  compel  the  bank  to  resume  cash 
payments  in  two  years,  the  monetary  crisis  of  1825  or 
1857  would  hare  occurred  at  the  opening  of  the  Moscow 
and  the  Salamanca  campaign,  and  national  bankruptcy 
would  have  prostrated  Great  Britain  at  the  very  crisis  of 
the  war.  If  he  had  not  withstood  the  loud  clamour  against 
the  Peninsular  war,  if  he  had  failed  in  feeding  Wellington 
with  adequate  supplies  in  1 813,  the  battle  of  Vitoria  would 
never  have  caused  Joseph  s  crown  to  drop  from  his  head, 
or  brought  Austria  at  the  decisive  moment  into  the  field, 
after  the  armistice  of  Pleswitz.  But  for  the  lavish  and, 
as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  prodigal  expenditure  in  aid  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  during  the  campaign  of 
1813,  the  forces  of  these  powers  could  never  have  been 
arrayed  in  sufficient  strength  to  combat  the  half  million 
of  armed  men  who  were  collected  round  the  standards  of 
Napoleon.  But  for  the  manly  and  intrepid  conduct  of 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  in  terminating  the  indecision,  and 
compelling  the  advance,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  of  Bema- 
dotte,  the  Army  of  the  North  would  never  have  been 
brought  into  action  at  Leipsic,  and  a  decisive  victory 
would  never  have  delivered  250,000  prisoners,  in  the 
field  and  in  the  fortresses,  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies, 
at  the  very  moment  when  France  was  threatened  with 
invasion.*  But  for  the  exertions  of  these  two  men  in 
the  Cabinet,  aided  as  they  were  by  those  of  Wellington 
and  Blucher  in  the  field,  the  convulsive  eflforts  of  Ger- 
many in  1813  would  have  been  attended  by  no  other 
result  than  that  which  followed  those  of  Austria  in  1809, 

*  This  is  no  exaggeration.     Thiers  states   (xTi.  637)  the  garrisons 

token,  exclusive  of  sick  and  wounded,  at    .         .  190,000  men. 

Cathcart  estimates  the  prisoners  at  Leipsic,  includ- 
ing the  sick  and  wounded,  at     .         .         .         .       52,000    „ 

Taken  in  retreat  to  Rhine, 12,000     „ 

Total,    .     254,000    „ 
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the  Young  Guard  at  Pima,  he  saved  that  array  from  de-  chap. 
struction,  and  induced  Vandamme's  disaster  at  Culm ;  ^- 
by  directing  the  simultaneous  advance  of  Macdonald  on  i3i3. 
Liegnitz,  and  Oudinot  on  Berlin,  he  lost  all  the  advan- 
tages of  his  central  situation  between  them",  and  brought 
on  the  defeats  of  the  Katzbach  and  Gross  Beeren ;  by 
lingering  so  long  on  the  Elbe  after  these  catastrophes 
and  that  of  Dennewitz  had  evidently  rendered  the  posi- 
tion there  no  longer  tenable,  he  sacrificed  100,000  men, 
without  any  advantages,  from  fatigue  and  famine,  and 
for  the  first  time  gave  a  decisive  numerical  superiority 
to  the  Allies  ;  by  afterwards  retaining  1 70,000  excellent 
troops  in  the  beleaguered  fortresses,  and  engaging  at 
Leipsic  with  a  force  now  become  inferior  to  that  of  the 
three  Allied  armies  put  together,  he  rendered  inevitable 
&  great  defeat,  which  was  converted  into  total  ruin  by  the 
unaccountable  mistake  of  fighting  with  a  broad  line  of 
marshes,  traversed  only  by  a  single  road  and  bridge,  in 
his  rear.  All  these  errors  arose  from  the  great  General 
being  merged  in  the  imperious  Emperor ;  from  undue, 
and,  as  it  proved,  fatal,  confidence  in  his  star ;  from  a 
determination  to  do  everything  at  once,  and  fascinate  the 
minds  of  men  by  extricating  himself  out  of  apparently 
hopeless  difficulties  by  a  dazzling  triumph.  So  evidently 
were  these  causes  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  his  fall, 
that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  human  folly  as  well 
as  greatness  is  made  the  instrument  of  Omnipotence  in 
working  out  its  designs,  and  that  there  is  much  tnith 
in  the  Roman  maxim, — "  Quos  Deus  vult  perdere  prius 
dementat/' 


CHAPTER  XII. 


LORD  CASTLEREAGH  AND  SIB  CHARLES  STEWART  AT  THE  CON- 
GRESS OF  CHATILLON — CAMPAIGN  OF  1814  TO  ITS  RUPTURE. 
NOVEMBER   1813 — MARCH   1814. 


CHAP.    The  calamities  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  and  of  the 
^^^     retreat  from  Leipsic,  to  the  French,  exceeded  anything 
1813.     which  could  have  been  conceived.     Had  the  Allied  gene- 
Depio'ntbie  Hils  bccH  awarc  of  the  state  to  which  their  once  formidable 
Se*French^  opponcnts  wcrc  reduced,  they  might  have  marched  un- 
^^^""^  resisted  to  Paris.     The  wreck  of  the  army  fully  equalled 
tho  Rhine.  ii^Q  devastation  produced  by  the  Moscow  campaign.     The 
magnitude  of  the  losses  which  the  French  had  undergone, 
was  not  fully  known  till  it  was  revealed  by  the  candour 
of  the  celebrated  national  historian  of  the  period.     "  Na- 
poleon,'' says  Thiers,  "  brought  back  the  remains  of  the 
French  army  to  the  Rhine  in  the  most  deplorable  con- 
dition.    The  Guard  of  40,000  was  reduced  to  10,000. 
The  united  corps  of  Oudinot,  Reynier,  Augereau,  and 
Bertrand,  could  only  muster  12,000  combatants  when 
they  entered  Mayence,  with  the  defence  of  which  they 
were  charged.     The  corps  of  Marmont  and  Ney,  destined, 
under  Marshal  Marmont,  to  defend  the  course  of  the 
Rhine  from  Mannheim  to  Coblentz,  could  scarcely  assemble 
8000  men.    Victor,  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  upper 
Rhine  from  Strasbourg  to  Bale,  was  not  5000  strong. 
The  two  corps  of  Macdouald  and  Lauriston,  united  into  one 
under  the  former,  had  not  9000  effective  men  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  Lower  Rhine  from  Coblentz  to  Arnheim. 
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The  whole  cayalrj  of  the  army,  which  once  formed  four    chap. 
corps,  was  reduced  to  10,000,  of  whom  a  half  were  not     ™' 
mounted.     The  Polish  Legion  had  almost  totally  disap-     i8i3. 
peared,  and  the  few  who  remained  of  it  were  sent  to  the 
rear  to  Sedan,  to  endeavour  to  effect  some  degi'ee  of 
reorganisation.     A  mass  of  stragglers,  without  arms,  most 
of  them  bearing  with  them  the  contagion  of  the  terrible 
typhus  fever  wliich  originated  in  the  fortresses  on  the 
Elbe,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  small  bodies,  overspread  the 
provinces  on  the  left  bank,  and  diffused  consternation  and 
death  wherever  they  passed.     It  was  almost  a  second  re- 
treat from  Russia^  with  this  difference,  that  there  remained 
about  60,000  men  in  arms,  and  that  we  fell  back,  not  on 
exasperated  Germany,  but  on  France,  where  we  found  in- 
deed our  country,  but  our  country  ruined  and  exhausted.''  ^  >  Thien. 
This  account,  from  so  undoubted  a  source,  of  the  deplor-  *'^*"  ' 
able  condition  of  the  French  army  after  its  retreat  to 
the  Rhine,  affords  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  Lord  Castlereagh's  decided  opinion,  so  often  expressed, 
that  the  Allies  should  not  halt,  but  carry  their  arms  into 
the  heart  of  France  ;  and  of  the  erroneous  estimate  which 
Sir  R.  Wilson  had  formed  of  Napoleon's  boundless  re- 
sources to  defend  its  territory,  which,  as  already  seen,  led 
to  his  transference  to  the  Austrian  army  of  Italy. 

Prince  Eugene,  who  was  charged  with  the  onerous  task 
of  defending  the  Julian  Alps,  and  barring  the  approach  sute  of  af- 
to  Italy  of  the  Austrian  legions,  had  only  been  able  to  **"*'* '  ^" 
collect  50,000  men  around  his  standard,  in  lieu  of  80,000, 
whom  the  Emperor  reckoned  upon  as  being  under  his 
orders ;  and  even  these  were  got  together  with  infinite 
difficulty,  and  by  exhausting  the  whole  dep6ts  in  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula.  His  father-in-law,  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  joined  the  Coali- 
tion, and  brought  the  retreating  French  army  into  serious 
difficulties  on  the  field  of  Hanau,  secretly  despatched  an 
officer  to  propose  to  him,  in  tlic  name  of  the  Allied 
sovereigns,  a  principality  in  Italy,  if  he  would  abandon  the 
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CHAP,    cause  of  XapoleoD,  and  unite  his  arms  with  those  of  his 

^"'     enemies.     But  although  that  Prince  was  sensible  that  the 

1013.     cause  of  the  French  Emperor  was  all  but  desperate,  and 

that  he  would  involve  his  own  wife  and  children,  to  whom 

he  was  tenderly  attached,  in  his  fall,  he  yet  had  honour 

and  constancy  enough  to  reply  to  the  officer  charged  with 

the  mission,  that  he  owed  eveiything  to  Napoleon  ;  that 

he  could  not  abandon  him  in  his  misfortunes;  and  that,  if 

obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Bavaria,  he  was  sure  that 

its  sovereign  would  rather  receive  his  son-in-law  without 

*™^-u    a  crown  than  without  honour.     After  this  honourable 

XVII.  6,  /  ; 

EugcDc'f     answer,  which  stood  forth  in  bright  relief  beside  the  dis- 
▼i.  14,  ik>.   creditable  tergiversation  of  Murat  at  the  same  period,  he 
communicated  the  whole  transaction  to  Napoleon.* 

The  situation  of  affairs  in  Spain  at  the  same  period 
Gloomy  was  Still  morc  disastrous.  Driven  across  the  Pyrenees 
X^  \n  after  the  catastrophe  of  Vitoria,  the  French  army,  which 
fb^c*lL^  sustained  tliat  defeat,  had  since  undergone  considerable 
^*^*  reverses.  Pampeluna  and  St  Sebastian  had  both  fallen ; 
the  line  of  the  Bidassoa  had  been  forced  ;  all  the  talents 
of  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Emperor 
from  Dresden  to  restore  matters,  had  been  unable  to 
defend  tlie  mountain  frontier ;  and  after  several  obstinate 
battles,  and  the  shedding  of  torrents  of  blood  on  both 
sides,  the  British  troops  had  been  established  in  a  solid 
manner  within  the  French  territory.  Marshal  Suchet, 
after  the  overtlirow  of  Vitoria,  adopted  the  only  rational 
phin  in  the  circumstances,  whicli  was  to  evacuate  the  pro- 
vince of  Valencia,  which  he  had  conquered  with  so  much 
difficulty,  and  withdraw  all  his  forces  for  the  defence  of 
Aragon  and  Catalonia.  He  even  went  a  step  farther,  and 
suggested,  in  accordance  with  Soult's  wishes,  to  the  Em- 
peror, that  he  should  evacuate  all  Catalonia,  except  Figueras 
and  Barcelona  ;  and  with  his  whole  forces,  including  the 
garrisons  brought  away,  make  for  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
and  join  his  troops  to  those  of  Marshal  Soult,  and  with  this 
united  force  overwhelm  Wellington.     This  plan,  however. 
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preseDted  many  difEcuIties  in  the  execution,  not  the  least  chap. 
of  which  was  the  certainty  of  jealousy  arising  between  the  ^"- 
two  Marshals,  if  their  forces  were  brought  together.  In  isia. 
addition  to  this,  also,  the  positive  instructions  of  the  War 
Minister,  conveying  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  constrained 
him  to  leare  garrisons  in  all  the  principal  fortresses  on 
the  sea-coast  in  Valencia,  and  the  chief  ones  in  Catalonia. 
The  result  of  this  was,  that  he  could  only  collect  25,000 
men  wherewith  to  re-enter  Aragon,  a  force  too  incon- 
siderable to  be  of  any  weight  in  the  great  duel  between 
Soult  and  Wellington  in  the  western  Pyrenees.  Thus  the 
self-confidence  and  unbending  character  of  Napoleon  in- 
Tolved  him  in  the  same  enormous  error  in  Spain  which 
was  proving  so  fatal  to  him  in  Germany ;  and  when  a 
contest  was  approaching,  in  which,  with  miserably  inade- 
quate forces,  he  was  to  maintain  a  painful  struggle  with 
his  enemies  in  the  heart  of  France,  forces  amply  suflB- 
cient  to  have  cast  the  balance  in  his  favour  were  doomed 
to  useless  inactivity  in  the  fortresses  of  Spain  and  Ger- 
many. "  More  than  140,000,"  says  Thiers,  "of  the  best 
troops  of  Europe  were  in  this  way  lost  to  France,  in  the 
fortified  places  of  which  he  retained  so  strong  a  hold  ; 
while  the  defence  of  the  country  against  200,000  vic- 
torious Allies  was   maintained   by  less  than  half  the^Thieri. 

XVII.  14-19  * 

number  of  real  soldiers,  recruited  only  from  ruined  depots  Suchet's 
obliged  to  furnish  recruits  for  the  line  after  two  or  three  34^?"' "" 
months'  compulsory  drilling."  ^ 

If  the  external  prospects  of  France  were  thus  gloomy, 
still  darker  was  the  prospect  which  the  interior  presented.  Discontent 
"The  army,"  continues  the  same  author,  "convinced  of" tht?J"' 
the  folly  of  the  policy  for  which  it  was  doomed  to  shed  ^"°'^- 
its  blood,  loudly  murmured,  though  in  presence  of  the 
enemy  it  was  ever  ready  to  sustain  the  honour  of  the 
national   arms.      The   nation,   deeply  irritated   by  the 
omission,  after  the  victories  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  to 
conclude   a   peace,  regarding  itself  as  sacrificed  to  an 
insensate  ambition,  now  discovered  by  the  horrora  of  its 
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CHAP,  results,  the  evils  of  a  government  without  control.  Dis- 
^^'  enchanted  in  the  illusion  of  the  Emperor's  genius,  having 
1813.  never  had  any  trust  in  his  prudence^  but  believing  in  his 
invincibility,  it  had  now  become  discontented  with  his 
government,  little  reassured  by  his  military  talents^  terri- 
fied at  the  immensity  of  the  masses  which  were  approach- 
ing— in  a  word,  with  its  mwale  shaken  to  the  foundation  ; 
and  all  that  at  the  very  time  when  it  would  have  stood 
in  need  of  the  whole  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  1792,  and 
of  all  tlie  trustful  admiration  of  the  First  Consul  which 
was  felt  in  1800.  Never  was  mental  depression  so  ex- 
cessive brought  in  presence  of  peril  so  extreme.  Most 
certainly,  if  the  Allied  sovereigns  had  been  aware  of  a  part 
even  of  these  truths,  they  would  only  have  arrested  their 
victorious  columns  on  the  Rhine  as  long  as  was  necessary 
to  replenish  their  bread-carts  and  cartouch-boxes,  and 
have  marched  direct  on  Paris  the  moment  they  arrived  on 
the  great  frontier  stream.  But  the  Coalition,  fatigued 
with  its  ctforts,  surprised  with  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
triumph  which  had  concluded  two  campaigns  of  extra- 
ordinary severity,  halted,  without  any  real  reason,  on 
xvii" 21/22. the  Rhine;  and  fortune  gave  us  a  last  respite  before 
definitively  going  over  to  our  enemies.''  ^ 

The  principal  cause  which  contributed  to  this  pause  in 

CttusJ'if     military  operations,  without  doubt,  was  the  respect  in- 

tivfty"oT    spired  by  the  lialo  of  the  Republican  and  Imperial  vic- 

tile  AiHcf  t^^i^s»  ^^^^  ^^^^  i^^^^»  universally  diffused,  of  the  magnitude 

and  difficulty  of  any  attempt  to  conquer  France  on  its 

own  territory,  with  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  been 

so  strongly  impressed,  and  which  Lord  Castlereagh  so 

strongly   contested.     Great   as   had   been   the   success, 

brilliant  the  victories  of  the  two  preceding  campaigns, 

the  Allies  Mere  far  from  being  aware  of  the  immensity 

of  the  losses  sustained  in  the  course  of  them  by  the 

French  troops  ;  or  that,  since  their  standards  crossed  the 

Nicmen,  above  a  million  of  their  best  soldiers  had  either 

perished  or  been  made  prisoners  by  the  enemy.     It  is 

not  sur{)rising  that  they  could  not  conceive,  and  would 
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not  credit,  the  reports  receiyed  of  the  extent  of  the    chap. 
enemy's  losses,  for  it  far  exceeded  anything  recorded  in      ^"• 


modem  history.     Add  to  this,  that  the  most  powerful  of     is^s. 
the  Allied  soyereigns  were  by  no  means  inspired  with  the 
same  desire  to  push  the  war  d  totite  ontrance  which  was 
felt  by  the  Prussians,  still  smarting  under  six  years  of 
bondage  and  interminable  contributions,  and  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who  felt  the  necessity  of  stripping  of  his  exorbitant 
strength  an  enemy  at  their  own  door.     The  Russians, 
perfectly  secured  by  the  results  of  the  campaign  of  1812, 
had  been  desirous  of  halting  on  the  Oder,  and  did  not 
disguise  their  impression  that  in  advancing  to  the  Rhine, 
and  still  more  in  pushing  their  conquests  beyond  that 
river,  they  were  involving   themselves  in   interminable 
contests,  with  which  their  national  interests  were  very 
little  concerned.     The  Austrians,  exhausted  with  a  war 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged  at  intervals  for  twenty- 
two  years,  and  whose  finances  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
confusion  from  its  effects,  felt  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
necessity  of  repose  ;  and  their  rulers  had  little  desire,  now 
that  the  enemy  were  expelled  from  Germany,  to  dethrone 
the  daughter  of  the  Caesars  from  her  elevated  position 
in  Europe.     Thus  the  greater  Continental  powers  were 
strongly  inclined  to  pause  before  pushing  matters  to  ex- 
tremities with  France ;   and  as  it  was  understood  that 
Napoleon  was  willing  to  consent  to  the  restoration  of  the 
old  dynasty  in  Spain,  no  serious  opposition  to  an  accom- 
modation from  its  diplomatists  was  to  be  anticipated.    The 
Prussians  alone,  writhing  under  the  recollection  of  six 
years  of  bondage,  were  unanimous  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  the  lesser  states  of  Germany  were  warmly 
actuated  by  the  same  feelings  ;  but  their  weight  was  too 
inconsiderable  to  overbalance  that  of  the  greater  powers. ,  g.^  chw. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  by  a  very  slight  con-  L^^d^^^^J^. 
cession  Napoleon  might  have  concluded  a  peace  at  this  ^f^}'^,?®''- 
period  ;  and  he  was  never  so  near  being  firmly  seated  ms.; 
on  the  throne  of  France,  with  the  Rhine  and  Alps  for  a  22,'^  *''"' 
frontier,  as  within  a  few  months  of  his  definitive  fall.^ 
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CHAP.        Influenced  by  these  considerations,  M.  de  Mettemich 
^^'      had  no   sooner   arrived  with   the  Allied   sovereigns  at 
1813.     Frankfort,  than  he  proposed  to  them  the  basis  on  which 
Pacific'offera  ^^c  Cabinet  of  Vienna  was  disposed  to  oflfer  peace  to  the 
from  hvilik!  French  Emperor.     The  first  proposition  was   that   the 
{^^>J  **«^- sovereigns  should  remain  united  till  the  war  was  con- 
1S13  ^^'     cl^ided,  and  that  no  proposals  for  a  separate  accommoda- 
tion should  be  received  by  any  of  the  powers.  The  second, 
that  the  entire  direction  of  the  whole  armies  should  be 
intrusted  to  a  single  general,  for  which  high  trust  he 
suggested  Prince  Schwartzenberg.     The  third  was,  that 
each  power  should  receive,  as  far  as  possible,  not  a  share 
of  the  joint  conquests,  but  restitution  of  what  it  had  lost, 
so  as  to  restore  matters  as  much  as  possible  to  the  statu 
quo  before  1789.    In  applying  this  principle,  however,  to 
Prussia  and  Austria,  which  had  undergone  such  extreme 
changes  since  the  war  began,  some  modification  was  ne- 
cessary ;  and  what  he  proposed  was,  that  the  condition 
of  each  of  these  monarchies  should  be  taken  as  it  stood 
in  the  beginning  of  1805,  and  restored  to  that  level.     In 
the  mean  time,  and  till  the  restitution  was  complete,  the 
conquered  provinces  were  to  be  kept  in  deposit  by  the 
whole  Allied  powers.     The  future  war  was  to  be  divided 
not  into  campaigns,  but  periods,  for  the  purpose  of  diplo- 
matic arrangement.     The  march  to  the  Rhine  from  the 
Vistula  was  to  constitute  the  first  period  ;  the  second,  the 
advance  from  the  river  to  the  summit  of  the  Ardennes 
and  Vosges  Mountains ;    the  third,  if  they  w^ere  con- 
M^d^ife"  strained  by  Napoleon  to  undertake  it,  was  to  terminate 
xTv^'ie      ^^^y  ^'^^'^  Paris  itself.     At  the  expiry  of  each  of  th^se 
j^.^'y  '  ..  periods  an  efibrt  to  open  negotiations  was  to  be  made, 
29, 30.'      *  on  terms  increasing,  of  course,  in  rigour  as  the  victorious 
armies  advanced.^ 

These  proposals  having  obtained  the  assejit  of  the 
Allied  powers,  Metternich  was  not  long  of  finding  an 
intermediate  emissary  who  might  form  the  channel  of 
communication  with  the  French  Emperor.     The  person 
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selected  was  M.  de  Saint  Aignan,  a  brother-in-law  of  M.    chap. 
de  Caulaincourt,  and  who  had  formerly  been  the  Minister     ^"^• 


of  France  at  the  Court  of  Weimar,  and  an  able  and  i^js- 
intelligent,  and  withal  moderate  and  conciliating  diplo-Prop^, 
matist.  Haying  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies  S|^*^„^t 
during  their  advance  through  Germany,  he  was  brought  ^^^^^g. 
first  to  Toplitz  and  ultimately  to  Frankfort,  where  Met- 
temich  explained  to  him,  in  a  secret  and  confidential 
interview,  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  the  Allied  sove- 
reigns and  their  ministers.  He  assured  him  that  Europe 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  peace,  and  peace  on  terms 
honourable  and  acceptable  to  all  the  world ;  that  they 
were  well  aware  that  France,  after  twenty  years  of  vic- 
tories, was  entitled  to  be  respected,  and  she  should  be  so  ; 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  re-establishing  in  its  full 
extent  the  ancient  order  of  things  ;  that  Austria,  in  par- 
ticular, was  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  insist  upon  the 
restitution  of  all  its  ancient  provinces,  but  would  be  con- 
tented with  a  suitable  and  a  respectable  position ;  and 
that  these  moderate  views  were  shared  by  the  whole 
Allied  powers.  He  added  that,  in  proof  of  the  reality  of 
these  sentiments,  he  was  charged  to  offer  France  the  ex- 
tension of  its  territory  to  its  natural  frontier — viz.y  the 
Rhiney  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees — but  nothing  further ; 
that  it  was  time  now  to  think  seriously  of  peace,  for  the 
interests,  without  doubt,  of  Europe  in  the  first  instance, 
but  not  less  for  those  of  France  itself,  and  for  that  of  Na- 
poleon most  of  all ;  that  he  had  raised  up  against  him- 
self a  fearful  tempest,  the  intensity  and  violence  of  which 
was  hourly  increasing ;  and  that  if  he  looked  closely 
into  his  own  dominions,  he  would  find  that  these  senti- 
ments were  shared  in  an  equal  degree  by  his  own  sub- 
jects ;  and  that  if  matters  went  on  as  they  now  were,  he 
might  ere  long  be  as  much  isolated  in  his  own  country 
as  he  already  was  among  foreign  powers  ;  that  the  mo- 
ment had  now  come,  and  probably  it  would  be  the  last, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  negotiate  on  honourable 

VOL.  II.  N 
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CHAP,  terms,  bat  that  if  this  moment  was  allowed  to  escape, 
^^  nothing  would  remain  bat  the  chances  of  a  deqienUe  and 
^^3.  implacable  war,  which  coald  be  terminated  oolj  br  the 
destraction  of  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties;  that 
all  hopes  of  dividing  the  coalition  were  Tain  ;  that  there 
were  no  sacrifices  the  powers  were  not  prepared  to  make 
to  preserve  the  union  ;  that  the  peace  ther  offered  was 
tendered  in  good  faith,  and  eqoallr  at  sea  as  at  land : 
that  Rassia,  Prussia,  and  England  desired  it  eqnaUj  with 
Austria,  for  the  wish  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  was 
universal ;  but  that  above  all  things  it  was  neceasarj  to 
avoid  the  deplorable  fault  committed  at  Prague,  where, 
from  not  putting  trust  in  Austria,  and  not  taking  a  de- 
cided part  in  time,  bj  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  the  oppor- 
z«ii.'^'33.  tunitj  never  to  be  reeorered  was  lost  of  making  peace  oa 
favourable  terms.^ 

In  confirmation  of  these  assurances  M.  de  ^ettemich 
simiw      introduced  successively  M.  de  Nesselrode  and  Lord  Aber- 
JTlfiTil^^^'deen,  who  declared  to  him,  on  the  part  of  Russia  and 
fS^'Rimi* Great  Britain,  that  the  Allies  had  no  wish  to  humble  or 
i^A^'^d    ^^^^^^'^^^  France  ;  that  thej  did  not  even  desire  to  deprive 
usrm^  prr>.   hcr  of  hcf  natural  frontiers,  for  they  were  well  aware  that 
these  were  events  on  which  it  was  in  vain  to  go  back ; 
but  that   they  were   resolved   beyond   those   limits  to 
accord  to  her  neither  territory  nor  sway,  nor  even  influ- 
ence, excepting  that  which  great  states  mutually  exercise 
on  -each  other,  when  they  know  how  to  use  their  natural 
advantages  without  abusing  them.     After  these  assur- 
ances, Jio  solemnly  given  by  such  men,  and  from  so  many 
different   quarters,    M.  de  Saint  Aignan   had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  any  insincerity,  and  he  replied  that 
he  would  faithfully  recount  to  his  sovereign  what  he  had 
heard  ;  but  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  sub- 
'Tj"fj|;',j^.  stance  of  it,  and  the  exact  terms  proposed,  were  put  into 
Fain.  MS.  '^  wflttcn  form,  about  which  there  could  be  no  mistake.' 
I'iecctJujit.  To  this  M.    de   iletternich   agreed,  and  next  day   he 
delivered  to  if.  de  Saint  Aignan   formal   written  pro- 
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posals    of  peace   on   the    basis   announced,   of  leaving    chap. 
Prance   its  natural  limits,  but  nothing  more.*      With     ^™- 
these   proposals  the  latter  set  out  directly  for  Paris,     I813. 
where  he  arriyed  on  the  14th  November,  and  immedi- 
ately laid  them  before  the  Emperor. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  these  proposals  were 
not  only  fair,  but  eminently  favourable  to  Napoleon.  They  which  an 
conceded  to  him,  after  two  campaigns  unparalleled  forfo^^^*" 
the  disasters  in  which  they  had  terminated,  and  the  ma-  ^*p<»1*»«  ^ 

•'  '  g*in  time, 

tcrial  losses  with  which  they  had  been  attended,  terms  "*^  ^J?">- 
more  advantageous,  a  territory  larger,  and  influence  gi'eater  £eim  for  the 
than  Louis  XIV.  had  ever  dreamt  of  in  the  plenitude  of  congren. 
his  power.     Nothing  but  the  exaggerated  ideas  in  which 
he  had  indulged,  and  the  extravagant  expectations  he  had 
formed  of  the  dominions  which  he  was  to  acquire,  could 
have  led  the  Emperor,  in  the  disastrous  situation  in  which 
he  stood,  to  decline  an  accommodation  on  such  extremely 
&Tourable  and  even  unhoped-for  terms.     Napoleon,  how- 
ever, feeling  that  his  authority  was  founded  mainly  on 
opinion,  and  that  any  return  to  reasonable  propositions 
would  be  regarded  as  a  confession  of  inferiority  and  the 
eommencement  of  his  fall,  was  in  secret  resolved  not  to 
accept  them,  and  to  hazard  all  on  his  favourite  maxim. 
Tout  ou  Rien.      As  it  was  indispensable  in  the  mean 

*  llettemich*8  propoeaU  to  M.  de  Saint  Aignan  were  as  follows : — 

*  1.  The  peace  to  be  uniyersal,  as  weU  maritime  as  Continental,  and  to  em- 
knee  all  nations. 

"  S.  To  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  independence  of  aU  nations  in 
their^oatunl  or  historical  limits. 

**  £  Trwaob  to  preeerve  her  natural  limits — yiz-i  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and 
te  Pyrenees — but  to  advance  no  pretensions  to  anything  beyond  them. 

**  4.  Holland  to  be  independent,  and  its  frontiers  on  the  side  of  France  to  be 
tk*  sntject  of  future  arrangement. 

"  5,  Italy  in  like  manner  to  be  independent,  and  the  arrangement  of  its 
ftoBtier  on  the  side  of  Frioul  with  Austria,  and  France  with  Piedmont,  to 
Uafkrwards  settled. 

•• «.  The  old  dynasty  to  be  restored  in  Spain  ;  this  was  a  tint  qua  non. 

"T.  England  to  make  certain  restitutions  of  colonial  possessions  wrested 
Imi  F^anee  beyond  the  seas,  and  a  general  freedom  of  commerce  as  it 
■■y  be  fixed  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  be  accorded  to  every  state."— 
XRTKBjriCH's  PropotaU,  I2th  Aorm^  1813  ;  given  in  Thiers,  vol.  xvii. 
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GHAP.    time,  however,  to  gain  time  to  recruit  his  armies,  arm 
^^^     and  victual  his  fortresses,  and  replenish  his  exchequer,  he 
1813.    resolved  to  temporise,  and  amuse  the  Allies  with  an  am- 
biguous answer.     With  this  view,  after  having  considered 
the  proposals  during  the  15th,  he  returned  an  answer 
Nov.  16.    on  the  16th,  neither  accepting  nor  rejecting  the  prof- 
fered terms,  but  suggesting  Mannheim  as  the  seat  of  the 
proposed   conference,    and  professing  a  willingness   to 
treat  on  the  footing  of  the  independence  of  nations  both 
I  Fain,  MS.  by  sca  and  laud.     This  answer  was  forthwith  sent  to 
46-50;'     Marshal  Marmont,  who  commanded  at  Majence,  with 
86/37!  *^"'  orders  to  transmit  it  without  delay  to  the  Allied  gene- 
rals, by  whom  it  was  received  at  Frankfort  on  the  1 9tlL* 
It  was  absolutely  indispensable  for  Napoleon  to  go 
ExtrLie     through  thc  form,  at  least,  of  acceding  to  the  negotia- 
Sl^^lSn   tions,  for  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Paris  had  become 
''^■"•-     alarming  in  the  extreme.     Scarce  a  family  but  had  to 
lament  the  loss  of  a  brother  or  a  son  in  the  terrible  wars 
in  which,  during  the  two  last  years,  the  empire  had  been 
engaged.     Hardly   anything  was  talked   of  in  private 
society  but  the  fearful  slaughter  on  the  fields  of  Leipsic 
and  Vitoria,  or  the  dreadful  losses  of  the  Moscow  retreat. 
Great  as  had  been  the  sacrifice  of  life  on  these  melancholy 
occasions,  it  was  if  possible  exaggerated  by  the  voice  of 
rumour,  which,  denied  any  ofiicial  or  authentic  information, 
supplied  its  place  by  the  darkest  inventions  of  imagina- 
tion.    The  Emperor  was  represented  in  whispef^s  as  a 
demon  insatiate  in  the  thirst  for  blood,  who  would,  if 
unrestrained,  sacrifice  without  remorse  the  whole  youth  of 
France   to   his   insatiable   ambition,  and   leave   in   the 
country  only  widows  for  whom  no  husbands  could  be 
found,  or  old  men  incapable  of  continuing  the  race  from 
which  they  sprung.     These  feelings  of  horror  were  aug- 
mented by  the  dismal  accounts  everywhere  received  of 
the  violence  of  the  Government  functionaries  in  tearing 
the  conscripts  from  their  families,  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives,  like  wild  beasts,  by  the  movable  columns 
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of  gendarmes,  which  scoured  the  country  and  ransacked    chap. 
the  woods  for  their  apprehension.     Nor  were  the  com-     ^^ 
plaints  less  universal  of  the  endless  exactions  of  the  pre-     i^ia. 
fects  and  officers  of  exchequer  charged  with  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  by  whom  justice  or  right  was  systematic- 
ally disregarded,  and  from  whose  decision,  how  iniquitous 
soever,  there  was,  practically  speaking,  no  appeal.     Such 
was  the  general  consternation  that  it  began  to  affect  the 
Government  functionaries  even  of  the  highest  grade. 
Every  one,  as  in  a  shipwreck,  was  looking  out  for  his  own 
safety  in  the  crash  which  was  evidently  approaching.    Two 
of  the  highest  and  most  confidential  functionaries,  Ber- 
thier  and  Cambac^r^s,  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  their 
apprehensions ;   Talleyrand  and   Fouch6   were   strongly 
suspected  of  being  involved  in  some  dark  intrigue ;  Mac- 
donald  and  Marmont,  with  military  frankness,  expressed 
their  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  peace ;  and  Caulain- 
court  reiterated  the  sentiments  he  had  so  courageously 
expressed  on  occasion  of  the  armistice  of  Pleswitz.     The 
Empress  herself,  devoured  by  apprehensions,  and  not  know-  *  TWen, 
ing  whether  to  attach  faith  to  the  assurances  of  her  hus-  4?/*Map  ' 
band  or  of  those  around  him,  spent  most  of  her  time  in^J*'''*' 
tears.* 

In  the  midst  of  this  chaos  of  unanimity  in  favour  of 
peace,  the  Emperor  held  out  firmly  for  war ;  and  what-  Napoi^'i 
ever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  reasonableness  of  hisJ^Sii^ 
opinions,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  them  the  praise  of  for-*^*'^- 
titude  and  magnanimity.      "It  is  easy,''  said  he,  "to 
speak  of  peace,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  conclude  it. 
Europe  makes  a  show  of  offering  it,  but  it  has  no  sincere 
intention  of  coming  to  an  accommodation.     It  has  con- 
ceived the  hope  of  destroying  us ;  and  this  hope,  once 
conceived,  will  not  be  abandoned  till  the  impossibility  of 
realising  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated.     You  think  we 
might  disarm  them  by  humiliating  ourselves  before  them, 
but  you  are  mistaken.      The  more  accommodating  you 
are,  the  more  will  they  rise  in  their  demands ;  and  at 
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CHAP,    length  they  will  insist  on  terms  of  peace  which  you  can- 
^"^      not  for  a  moment  admit.     They  oflFer  us  now  the  line  of 
1813.     the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  and  even  a  part  of  Piedmont — 
fair  proposals,  without  doubt ;  but  if  you  appear  to  agree 
to  them,  they  will  soon  demand  the  frontier  of  1790. 
Could   I  accept  them,  I  who   hare  received  from  the 
Republic  the  natural  frontiers  1      Possibly  there  was  a 
time  when  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  been  more 
moderate  ;  but  matters  have  now  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  any  appearance  of  moderation  would  be  ascribed  to 
fear,  and  would  only  remove  stiU  further  the  prospect  of 
a  real  peace.     We  must  fight  again,  and  fight  with  de- 
speration ;    and  if  we  are  victorious,  we  should   take 
x^.^"'     advantage  of  our  success  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  rest 
assured  I  shall  then  embrace  it  with  eagerness."* 

The  retention  of  these  ideas  by  the  Emperor  was 
i>iBmi«iai  of  universally  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Bas- 
Marct,  and  ^^^^  ^j^  Marct),  who  was  the  known  advocate  of  war- 
th^^inis-  ^^^^  measures,  and  was  supposed  to  encourage  his  sove- 
tmtion.  i-eign  in  such  views.  The  public  indignation  in  conse- 
quence became  extreme  against  him,  and  his  dismissal 
was  loudly  called  for  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
any  sincere  negotiation.  No  one  knew  better  than  the 
Emperor  that  the  Duke  of  Bassano  was  not  really  in  fault, 
that  he  only  reflected  the  thoughts  which  emanated  from 
the  Imperial  breast,  and  that  no  one  could  share  his  pen- 
sSes  intimes  who  did  not  hold  the  same  opinions.  But 
the  current  of  public  opinion  ran  with  such  violence  that 
he  felt  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  oi-der  to 
appease  it ;  and  he  determined  to  abandon  the  Duke  of 
Bassano  in  order  to  efiect  tliis  object.  He  was  accord- 
ingly dismissed  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
M.  de  Caulaincourt,  whose  pacific  inclinations  were  well 
known,  as  well  as  his  moral  courage  in  asserting  them,  was 
substituted  in  his  room.  The  Duke  of  Bassano  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  to  the  Council  of  State,  a  post  of  trust 
and  importance,  though  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent 
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as  the  one  he  had  left      M.  Daru,  who  formerly  held    chap. 
that  office,  an  able  and  indefatigable  public  servant,  whose     ^"^ 
talents  have  since  shone  forth  in  the  History  of  Venice     isis. 
was  made  War  Minister  for  the  materiel  of  the  army  in 
room  of  M.  de  Cessac,  who  retired.     In  fine,  M.  de  Mol^ 
▼as  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  in  room  of  the  Duke 
of  Massa  (Reynier),  whose  advanced  years  rendered  him 
no  longer  equal  to  the  fatigues  of  that  laborious  office,  and 
who  was  transferred  to  the  presidency  of  the  legislative 
body.     These  changes  were  of  a  pacific  tendency,  as  the 
new  functionaries  were  all  known  to  incline  to  a  moderate 
policy,  and  Caulaincourt's  appointment  had  some  effect  ^ 
in  tranquillising  the  public  mind,  and  inspiring  hopes  of  xviL'47-49. 
an  accommodation  in  the  Allied  sovereigns.^ 

The  warlike  preparations  on  both  sides,  however,  un- 
derwent no  diminution,  and  portended  the  final  struggle  Napoieon-i 
between  the  forces  of  Revolution  and  those  of  Conserva-  m^li^, 
tism  and  order.  Before  quitting  Dresden  for  Leipsic,  J^^^ J^ 
the  Emperor  had  directed  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  to  g^^-^g 
demand  from  the  Senate  160,000  men  of  the  conscrip- 
tion of  1815,  and  120,000  more  of  those  left  from  those 
of  the  years  1812,  1813,  and  1814.  The  Senate  voted 
the  whole  280,000  without  the  slightest  difiiculty:  but 
it  was  an  easier  matter  to  vote  than  find  them  in  the 
oonntry ;  and  as  the  youths  liable  to  the  law  of  conscrip- 
tion  in  1815  were  in  1813  mere  boys,  from  sixteen  to 
seventeen  years  of  age,  they  were  wholly  unequal  to  the 
fiitignes  of  a  campaign.  Nothing  was  to  be  expected 
from  them,  therefore,  but  to  undertake  garrison  duty  or 
guard  the  depots  in  the  interior.  But  as  the  120,000 
levied  on  the  earlier  conscriptions  were  obviously  inade- 
(juate  to  restore  the  armies  to  anything  like  the  requisite 
strength.  Napoleon  fell  on  the  device  of  ordering  a  new 
miscription  of  300,000  men  drawn  from  those  who  had 
been  liable  to  the  conscription  in  the  ten  years  preceding 
1813  !  This  was  immediately  voted  by  the  Senate,  and 
with  these  580,000  men  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  make 
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CHAP,    head  against  all  his  enemies.     Probably  he  would  have 
^"^'     done  so,  if  the  men  ordered  and  voted  had  been  really 
1813.     forthcoming.     But  this  was  Tery  far,  indeed,  from  being 
the  case ;  and  in  attempting  to  enforce  it,  appeared  in 
the   most  striking  colours  the  fatal  weakness  brought 
upon  the  country  by  the  insatiable  ambition  of  its  chief, 
and  the  real  cause  of  its  subjugation.      The  military 
population  was  eochausted.     This  conscription  of  nearly 
600,000   men   ordered  did  not  bring  100,000  to  his 
standards,  and  even  they  came  in  in  small  numbers,  and 
for  the  most  part  with  feeble  boyish  constitutions,  such 
as  would  have  caused  them  to  be  rejected  at  once  in 
former  times.     The  conscription  for  the  years  1 8 1 2,  1 8 1 3, 
181 4,  and  1815  almost  entirely  failed,  and  such  as  were 
got  were  almost  all  from  those  liable  to  serve  in  the  ten 
preceding  years.      As  they  were  for  the  most  part  mar- 
ried and  established  in  life,  the  greatest  efforts  were  made 
to  evade  the  levy,  and  conceal  those  liable  to  it  fix)m  the 
public  functionaries,  and  thus  it  did  not  produce  a  third 
of  what  had  been  expected.     The  reason  of  this  sudden 
and  appalling  failure  of  the  conscription  at  this  particular 
time  was  that  it  had  now  reached  those  who  were  con- 
ceived in  the   years  1793  and   1794,  when  the  great 
levy  of  1,200,000  men  was  made  in  France  to  withstand 
iThier.,     tbe  Allied  invasion,  and  when  consequently  the  young 
62*^0^1(1.  ™^^  ^^^^  should  have  been  fathers  in  those  years  were 
"^'}f\^  almost  all  swept  off  by  the  scythe  of  war.     This  is  a  very 
517-686.'     remarkable  circumstance,  eminently  descriptive  of  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  Napoleon's  fall.^ 

To  provide  for  the  troops,  however,  even  in  the  scanty 
Disut^ui    number  in  which  they  could  be  brought  forward,  money 
French    *  was  iudispensablc  ;  and  here  the  weakness  of  the  empire 
financM.     ^^^^  auothcr  causc  soon  became  painfully  conspicuous. 
The  expenditure  of  France  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
war  had  assumed  gigantic  proportions  ;  that  of  1813  had 
amounted  to  1,200,000,000  francs  (£48,000,000),  inde- 
pendent of  the  cost  of  collection  and  the  sums  levied 
in  name  of  contributions  from  the  countries  in  which  the 
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troops  were  stationed,  which  amounted  to  half  as  much  chap. 
more.  But  in  consequence  of  the  retreat  of  the  French  ^^^- 
armies  from  Germany  and  their  expulsion  from  Spain,  18»3. 
these  extraneous  sources  of  supply  were  at  once  closed, 
and  the  whole  supplies  for  the  ensuing  campaign  required 
to  be  raised  from  the  inhabitants  of  France  itself.  The 
real  cost  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  with  that  of  collection, 
had  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  1,420,000,000  francs 
(£56,800,000),  and  the  deficit  to  be  provided  for  amounted 
to  442,000,000  francs  (£16,800,000),  while  the  credit  of 
GoTcmment  was  so  utterly  exhausted  that  it  was  wholly 
unpossiblc  to  raise  any  money  by  way  of  loan.  In  this 
extremity  Napoleon  had  conceived  and  acted  upon  the 
idea  of  providing  funds  by  selling  the  estates  of  incoi-pora- 
tions  and  municipalities  over  all  France,  and  realising  the 
price  by  means  of  treasury  bills  by  anticipation.  This  had 
been  done  to  a  great  extent  in  1811, 1812,  and  1813,  but 
even  this  resource  had  now  entirely  failed.  The  estates 
were  all  sold,  and  the  bills  granted  for  their  price  were  at 
20  or  30  per  cent  discount.  Nothing  now  remained  but 
the  private  property  of  the  Crown,  and  it  amounted  to 
135,000,000  fr.  (£5,750,000),  partly  in  different  foreign 
banks,  partly  in  gold  in  the  cellars  of  the  Tuileries,  the 
latter  of  which  amounted  to  63,000,000  fr.  (£2,520,000). 
This  secret  fund  had  been  partly  accumulated  by  eco- 
nomy on  the  Civil  List,  but  for  the  most  part  was  the 
produce  of  the  sale  of  licences  to  evade  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  against  English  commerce,  for  attempting 
to  elude  which  he  was  daily  exposing  vast  piles  of  mer- 
chandise to  the  flames,  and  sometimes  shooting  their  un- 
fortunate owners !  It  had  been  intended  not  so  much  as 
a  resource  against  foreign  war,  on  which  side  the  Em- 
peror anticipated  little  or  no  danger,  but  as  a  safeguard 
against  domestic  revolution,  in  which  respect  he  was  far 
from  feeling  the  same  security.  It  was  all  now  applied 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  state  ;  but  even  this  ample 
inpply  proved  inadequate  to  the  public  necessities,  now 
that  the  grand  resource  of  foreign  contributions  was  no 
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:s  vF.    Icz^r  ivailable.    Other  devices,  therefore,  were  indispens- 
iK^  :  asvi  the  onlj  practicable  one  was  an  additional 


-?i*^     JLSk:^8^^:en:  oa  real  property.      Thirty  per  cent  was  in 
v.vcu5e4uecce  at  once  added  to  the  land-tax,  which  was 
e:Lpe^icd  :o  produce  SO,oOO,000  fr.  (£3,200,000) ;  and 
1-0j>A'j.'00  fr.  were  added  to  the  indirect  taxes,  in  the 
5bd^  of  one-fifth  on  the  salt-tax  and  one-tenth  on  the 
c::5;oais  and  excise.     These  taxes  and  levies  of  money 
were  all  demanded  of  the  Senate,  and  voted  bj  that  body, 
in  the  course  of  November,  iciOtOut  the  concui^rence  of 
Vt<  Lfigislative  ?Wy,  which  stood  summoned  for  the  2d 
December,  and  from  which  a  vexatious  resistance  was 
apprehended — a  straniie  result  of  a  revolution  under- 
taken to  establish  the  constitutional  rights,  especiallj  in 
granting  or  withholding  supplies,  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people-     The  levies  and  sums  demanded  were 
voiod  bv  the  Senate  in  profound  silence,  without  a  word 
^•r^..  of  ol^servation  or  dissent  t-eirm  uttered  in  the  whole 
Assembly.* 

The  intention  of  the  EmpeTW  to  make  a  show  only  of 

-''^_  cii:ering  into   negotiations  in  wdex  to  gain  time  was 

*.*shtf^     ciearlv  evinced  in  the  long  deiay  which  he  made  in  send- 

tvV  ua£  *st  answer  to  the  Allied  FriLkfon  proposals.    They 

r-^-heit  Faris.  brought  by  M,  de  Saint  Aignan,  on  the 

«^*^    -^-.^  Xr^-^.     Nevertheless,  ii  was  not  for  eighteen 

«  Vi* :     ;\.^^<_TiL.  on  2d  December— that  a  real  and  definitire 

^wer  w:is  trinsniitted  by  the  French  Government    As 

ur^-Avi^  Tuer::;:"^  iadeei  an  ambiguous  answer,  commit- 

M  -  -  3j>el:  :o  zocL:r.z.  iai  been  despatched  by  Xapoleon 

'    "^  ^  1     :-\  ...^  ^f  :^xv:ved  by  the  Allies  on  the  19th. 

.:*  ■;'''^^  ,3^.;7  w^  ^ei:  .-c  iLe  both  by  Mettemich,  de- 

;  ^  .  .  4c:^>T-c»l  ^xriAMiion,  before  any  negotiation 

■'' '     f  \"  ..w^^-roi  *?  *o  wbi-iher  the  French  Emperor 

^       .     io^'^c  :i-?  ':*«sl*id  down  by  the  Allied 

.>  r%:rnu  ;:2:e  till  the  2d  December. 

-      ^  -  ""     .^     {/  ^ii'jLirvvart  sent  a  reply,  accepting 
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tier  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  he  made  so  manj  exceptions  and  chap. 
reserrations  that  they  amounted  to  an  entire  departure  ^"- 
from  the  principle  in  form  agreed  to.  Tliis  answer  was  isia. 
concealed  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  communicated  only 
to  the  Ministers  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, — an 
ominous  circumstance,  which  augured  ill  of  the  sincerity 
of  Mettemich.  But  the  vigilance  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart 
discovered  the  underhand  negotiation,  and  he  sent  off 
DOtice  of  the  whole  affair  to  his  Government.*  In  his 
private  instructions  to  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  whom  he  had 
Bamed  as  his  plenipotentiary  at  Mannheim,  the  Emperor 
required  concessions  in  his  favour  from  the  Allies,  which 
amounted  to  an  entire  departure  from  the  terms  proposed, 
and  too  clearly  revealed  the  intention  to  resume  at  no 
distant  period  the  career  of  conquest  and  domination. 
He  even  insisted  on  the  retention  of  a  kingdom  in  Italy 
for  Prince  Eugene,  that  of  Naples  for  Murat,  and  of  one 
in  Germany  for  Prince  Jerome ;  on  the  advance  of  the 
French  fix)ntier  into  Piedmont ;  on  the  fortresses  of 
Kehl  opposite  Strasbourg,  Cassel  fronting  Mayence, 
and  Wesel  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  a 
part  of  Holland  to  the  Waal  being  still  retained  by 
France.t     There  could  be  no  motive  for  these  demands 

•  "  Dec.  8. — The  answer  came  from  France  the  day  before  yesterday  (6th). 
The  basM  was  accepted  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms;  but  the  sacrifices 
which  France  was  prepared  to  make  were  to  be  met  by  sacrifices  from  Eng- 
land for  the  re-establishment  of  Continental  and  maritime  independence  and 
tnmquillity.  I  never  read  a  clearer  or  more  emphatic  exposition  of  intention 
or  riewa.  It  made  a  great  impression  on  all  the  Jirst  council  A  messenger 
was  sent  off  with  the  advice  to  Paris  of  the  negotiation  being  accepted  by  the 
Allies,  and  of  a  messenger  being  sent  to  England  with  these  tidings.  At  night 
PoBo  dl  Borgo  was  despatched.  T?ie  vhoU  transaction  wag  concealed  from 
Ahtrdeen,  because  it  was  feared  he  would  communicate  with  his  colleagues, 
who  might  object,  and  thrrjw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  pacificators.  Stewart 
(Sir  Charlea)  got  notice  early  in  the  morning^  and  sent  off  a  messenger  to  Eng- 
land with  the  news  and  copies  of  Jacobi's  and  Jerome^s  instructions,  which  he 
had  obUisedL  He  afterwards  communicated  to  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Cathcort 
what  he  bad  done,  and  there  was  additional  strife  and  contention  among  the 
tnumTirate.  The  basis,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  Alpx^  the  Rhine,  and 
lie  PfroMiB,  with  the  independence  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Uol- 
kad,  bat  without  any  defined  arrangement  for  these  countries.** — Wilson's 
FritaU  Diary,  it  265. 

t  GraUiDCOurt^s  iostnictions  as  to  what  was  to  be  demanded  at  the  Congress 
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CHAP,    but  the  intention  at  the  next  conyenient  opportunity  of 
^^     resuming  the  career  of  conquest  beyond  the  Rhine  and 


1813.     tbe  Alps,  and  re-establishing  the  French  preponderance 

in  Italy  and  Germany.     It  was  evident  that  when  such 

xvii.*«o-63;  were  his  secret  instructions  to  his  plenipotentiary,  any 

tain,  46-    gj^^^  ^f  entering  into  negotiations  was  nothing  but  an 

artifice  to  gain  time.^ 

In  truth,  Time  was  the  one  thing  indispensable  to  Napo- 

Ruinoui      Icon,  for  such  was  the  state  of  dilapidation  in  which  the 

tS  French^  defences  of  the  empire  were,  from  the  security  engendered 

fortreaau.    by  a  loug  carccr  of  victories,  that  it  seemed  hardly  possible 

to  resist  the  masses  of  the  enemy  which  threatened  to  over- 

of  Mannbeim,  were  in  these  terms  : — "  En  conc^dunt  qu*il  n'aurait  rien  au  deOi 
du  Rhin,  il  entendait  toutefois  gardcr  sur  la  rive  droite  KM  vis-d-vU  Strat- 
bourg,  Cassel  vis-d-ris  de  Mayence,  et  en  outre  la  ville  de  Wesel,  situ^  tout 
cnti6re  sur  la  riye  droite,  mais  devenue  une  sorte  de  ville  Fran^aise.  Quant  k 
la  Hollande,  il  ne  d^sp^rait  pas  d'en  garder  une  partie  en  abandonnant  les 
colonies  Hollandaises  h.  TAngleterre.  En  tout  cas  il  avait  le  projet  de  disputer 
sur  les  limites  qui  la  s^pareraient  de  la  France,  et  de  proposer  d'abord  rYssel, 
puis  le  Leek,  puis  le  Wabal,  fronti5re  dont  il  4ttdi  r^solu  k  ne  point  ae  d^partir, 
et  qui  lui  assurait  ce  qu*il  avait  enlev^  de  la  HoUande  au  roi  Louis.  II  enten- 
dait de  plus  que  la  Hollande  ne  retoumerait  pas  sous  I'autorit^  de  la  maisoD 
d'Orange,  et  qu'elle  redeviendrait  r^publique. 

"  Quant  k  TAllemagne,  il  consentait  bien  4  renoncer  k  la  CSonf6d^tioa  da 
Hhin,  mais  d  la  condition  qu'aucun  lien  fidSral  ne  riunirait  les  Etats  AUemands 
entre  eux,  et  qu*en  rendant  h  la  Prusse  Magdebourg,  k  I'Angleterre  le  HanoTre, 
on  formerait  de  la  Hesse  et  du  Brunswick  un  royaume  de  WestpKaliey  iitd^pei^ 
dant  de  la  France,  maiz  destini  au  Prince  Jirtme.  Napoleon  youlait  qu* Erfurt 
filt  accord6  h  la  Saxe  en  dddommagement  du  grand-duch6  de  VarBoyie,  que  la 
Bavi^re  conserv&t  la  ligne  de  Tlnn,  afin  de  n'dtre  pas  forc^  de  lui  c^er  Wan- 
bourg,  ce  qui  aurait  oblig^  d'indemniser  le  Due  de  Wurzbourg  en  Italie. 

"  En  Italie  il  admettait  que  TAutriche  e(it,  outre  riUyrie,  c*est-k-dire  Lay- 
bacb  et  Trieste,  une  portion  de  territoire  au  delk  de  l*IsonEO,  mais  4  condition 
que  la  Franco  8*avancerait  dan»  le  Pi6mont  autont  que  TAutriche  dans  le  FriouL 
Tout  ce  que  la  France  avait  poss^d^  dans  le  Milanais,  le  Pi^mont,  la  Toscane, 
les  Etats  Romains,  constituerait  un  royaume  d'ltalie,  ^galement  ind^pendant 
de  I'Autriche  et  de  la  France,  et  ritervi  au  Prince  Eugine.  Le  Pftpe  retour- 
nerait  li  Rome,  mais  sans  souverainet^  temporelle.  Naples  resterait  d  Murat^ 
la  Sicile  aux  Bourbons  de  Naples.  L'ancien  roi  de  PiSmont  oltiendrait  la 
Sardaigne  seulement, 

*'  Les  lies  loniennes  feraient  re  tour  h  I'un  des  Etats  dltalie,  si  ICalte  ^tait 
cdd^e  K  la  Sicile.  Dans  le  cas  contraire,  les  ties  loniennes  appartiendraient  d  U 
France  avec  Tile  d'Elbe.  L'Eapagne  scrait  restitute  k  Ferdinand  VIL,  le  Por- 
tugal 2i  la  maison  de  Bragance.  Mais  TAngleterre  ne  retiendrait  aucune  des 
colonies  de  TEspagne  et  du  Portugal.  Le  Danemark  conserverait  la  Norr^ 
Enfin  on  insdrerait  un  article  qui  consacrerait  d'une  mani^re  au  moins  gdn<5raIo 
led  droits  du  pavilion  neutre." — Instructions  Secretes  de  NapolCon  d  M.  DB 
Caulaincourt,  Dec.  4,  1813;  Thlers,  xvii.  60,  61. 
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whelm  them.  The  fortresses,  both  in  the  first  and  second  chap. 
line,  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  yery  dilapidated  condition;  ^"' 
and,  by  a  strange  perversion,  eminently  characteristic  of  isis. 
the  Emperor's  tenacious  disposition  and  confidence  in  bis 
rtar,  while  he  was  surrounding  with  the  most  expcnsire 
works  all  the  fortresses  still  in  his  possession  which  went 
to  cover  or  secure  his  remote  conquests^  those  on  his  own 
frontier,  which  ^were  required  to  cover  the  territory  of 
France  itself,  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  most  ruinous, 
and  in  fact  almost  defenceless,  state.  Thus  vast  additional 
fortifications  were  erected  at  an  enormous  expense  around 
Venice,  Mantua,  Palma-Nuova,  Dantzic,  Flushing,  Osopo, 
the  Texel,  and  many  others  equally  remote;  while  those 
on  the  frontier  of  France  itself,  Huningcn,  Strasbourg, 
Landau,  Mayence,  Metz,  M^ziferes,  Valenciennes,  and  Lille, 
were  in  the  most  deplorable  disrepair.  It  was  the  counter- 
part of  the  English  expending  fabulous  sums  on  Gibral- 
tar, Malta,  and  Corfu,  but  leaving  Woolwich  and  London 
without  a  mound  or  a  gun  to  protect  them,  and  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth  in  a  very  insufficient  state  of  security.  The 
scarps  were  more  or  less  broken  down,  the  ditches  dry, 
the  bastions  in  ruins,  the  drawbridges  incapable  of  use. 
In  many  there  was  scarce  a  gim  on  the  ramparts ;  in  all 
the  supply  was  scandalously  inadequate,  and  for  the  most 
part  without  carriages.  Engineers  and  artificers  skilled 
in  their  several  departments  were  generally  awanting ; 
the  oflicers,  both  of  them  and  the  artillery,  were  old  men 
beyond  the  power  of  enduring  active  service.  The  Em- 
peror's first  care  was  to  transfer  the  dep6ts  of  regiments 
from  the  places  in  the  front  line  likely  to  be  first  assailed, 
to  the  second,  which  would  be  invested  later.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  supplied  the  place  of  the  dep6ts  which 
were  removed;  but  the  transference  was  a  work  of  time  . 
and  difficulty,  and  in  many  cases  was  only  in  the  course  xvii.62-u5. 
of  operation  when  the  enemy  was  upon  them.^ 

But  all  other  evils  connected  with  the  defence  of  France 
sink  into  insignificance  compared  with  the  dreadful  mor- 
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CHAP,    tality  in  the  regular  army,  from  the  eflFect  of  the  contagious 
^"'     disorders  which  thej  brought  with  them  from  the  German 
1818.     fortresses.     The  four  corps — viz.,  the  4th,  12th,  7th,  and 
jy^i^i     1 6 th — which weie under  Marshal Marmont  at  Majence, and 
X'lSi^^in  ^^  ^^^  raised  to  30,000  by  the  arrival  of  stragglers  and 
the  Rhine,   isolated  groups  of  soldiers,  who  were  all  directed,  as  they 
at  Mftyence.  succcssivcly  arrived,  to  that  great  dep6t^  were  soon  reduced 
to  15,000  by  the  dreadful  mortality  which  took  place  in 
that  scene  of  woe.     Horror-struck  with  so  frightful  a  mor- 
tality, which  threatened  to  destroy  the  whole  survivors  of 
the  German  campaign.  Marshal  Marmont  ordered  a  general 
and  compulsory  evacuation  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  sick 
into  the  interior.    But  this  measure,  however  loudly  called 
for  by  the  military  interests  of  the  fortress  itself,  with 
which  the  Marshal  was  intrusted,  augmented  in  a  most 
alarming  degree  both  the  general  consternation  and  the 
spread  of  the  mortal  malady  in  the  adjacent  territory  of 
France.    It  revealed  the  awful  proportions  of  a  pestilence 
which  exceeded  anything  which  imagination  itself  could 
have  conceived.     The  continual,  passage  of  waggons  along 
the  streets  and  through  the  gates,  each  charged  with 
twenty  or  thirty  wretches  in  the  last  stage  of  fever,  or 
actually  dying,  diflFused  universal  alarm,  and  produced  that 
general  depression  of  mind  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  at  once 
the  most  powerful  agent  in  predisposing  to  the  reception 
of  the  contagion,  and  the  greatest  aggravation  of  the  dis- 
ease when  it  is  actually  taken.     This  terrible  disease  had 
assumed,  under  the  multiplication  of  ills  in  which  it  had 
originated,  new  and  unheard-of  features  which  froze  the 
spectators  with  horror.     Gangrene,  even  without  wounds, 
of  the  most  virulent  kind,  generally  ensued,  especially  in 
,  ^  the  young  soldiers ;  and  as  the  waggons  rolled  along  the 

V.  a,  5;  streets,  the  frightful  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  hands,  feet, 
e^Sf  *^  *'  arms,  and  even  parts  of  the  face,  dropping  off  the  unhappy 
wretches  who  were  huddled  in  them !  ^ 

The  Emperor  flattered  himself  that,  by  the  beginning 
of  January  1814,  he  would  have  80,000  men  on  the  Rhine 
from  B&le  to  Flanders ;  but  they  never,  in  consequence  of 


L 
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the  failure  of  the  conscription,  and  the  mortality,  amounted  chap. 
to  anything  like  that  number.  He  cast  his  eyes  also  in  ^"- 
an  especial  manner  on  Belgium  and  Holland,  which  were  isis. 
likely  to  be  first  attacked,  the  more  so  as  he  was  noMejJ^ 
stranger  to  the  disaffected  feelings  towards  his  government  fence  o/^ 
mth  which  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  were  inspired,  g^^' 
General  Molitor,  with  a  small  local  force,  was  charged  with  "»<*  ^^e ' 

.  northern 

the  defence  of  Holland  against  Bemadotte,  who  was  ap-  frontier. 
proaching  with  a  powerful  army,  composed  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Allied  Army  of  the  North,  now  in  part 
disengaged  by  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  with  Den- 
mark, to  be  immediately  noticed.  But  a  considerable 
reserve  was  provided  in  the  corps  of  Marshal  Macdon- 
ald,  composed  of  the  remains  of  the  5th  and  11th  corps, 
stationed  about  thirty  leagues  to  his  right;  but  his 
force,  which  was  not  more  than  18,000  men,  was  a 
feeble  counterpoise  to  the  Army  of  the  North,  70,000 
strong.  Napoleon  had  hoped  to  cover  this  frontier  by 
the  garrisons  of  Dresden  and  Hamburg,  which  were, 
taken  together,  of  equal  strength;  but  the  insane  policy  of 
retaining  everything  deprived  him  of  this  resource  till 
it  was  too  late,  and  lost  France  70,000  veteran  soldiers 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  armies  that  could  be  collected 
for  her  defence  hardly  amounted  to  a  greater  force. 
It  will  immediately  appear  how  important  a  part  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  played  in  the  measures  which  deprived  ^  ^.^^ 
the  Emperor  of  those  powerful  reserves,  which,  if  thrown  xvii.  69; 70; 
into  the  scale  at  the  decisive  moment,  would  probably  have  49. 
altered  the  whole  fate  of  the  war.^ 

The  principal  reliance  of  Napoleon  for  resisting  the 
nameroos  enemies  who  were  preparing  to  invade  his  teni- ReorgaaisH- 
tones  on  all  sides  was  on  the  Guard,  that  formidable  body  Guard,  and 
whose  discipline  and  valour  had  determined  the  issue  of  of  th^  e^ 
80  many  other  battles.     But  tliat  body  itself  was  almost  ^'*''' 
as  mach  reduced  as  the  other  corps  of  his  army;  its 
infantry  consisted  only  of  12,000  men,  its  cavalry  of  3500 
—the  poor  remains  of  48,000  of  the  former,  and  12,000 
of  the  latter^  which  four  months  before  had  crowded  the 
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CHAP,    banks    of  the  Elbe.     The  Emperor  made  the  greatest 
^^^     possible  eflForts  to  restore  its  strength,  and  for  that  pur- 


1813.     pose  he  intrusted  its  reorganisation  mainly  to  General 
Drouot,  who,  with  no  other  formal  appointment  than  the 
modest  one  of  aide-de-  camp,  really  exercised  in  reality  great 
part  of  the  duties  of  war  minister  for  the  Guard.     His 
indefatigable  energy,  calm  determination,  distinguished 
military  talents,  as  well  as  integrity  of  mind,  raised  him 
to  that  consideration  in  moments  of  diflficulty  with  the 
Emperor,  which  the  simplicity  and  military  frankness  of 
his  mannei-s  rendered  him  little  capable  of  securing  in 
the  precincts  of  a  court  in  ordinary  times.     With  the 
assistance  of  this  able  coadjutor.  Napoleon  expected  to 
raise  the  Guard,  including  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  en- 
gineers, to  100,000  men ;  but  it  never  reached  a  half  of  the 
number,  and  they  were  procured  with  extreme  difficulty, 
and  only  by  drafts  from  the  regiments  of  the  line,  which 
went  far  to  destroy  their  efficiency.     The  vivid  and  san- 
guine temperament  of  the  Emperor  led  him  to  hope  that 
he  would  have  100,000  of  the  Guard  and  200,000  of  the 
line  in  the  field  by  the  beginning  of  February.     He  never 
had,  in  point  of  fact,  above  90,000;  but  with  these  he  did 
such  great  things  that  little  doubt  can  remain,  that  if  the 
force  he  hoped  for  had  been  raised,  he  would  have  proved 
victorious  over  all  his  enemies.    If  the  80,000  old  soldiers 
under  Suchet,  engulfed  in  the  garrisons  of  Spain,  had  been 
united  to  the  standards  of  Marshal  Soult,  and  brought  up 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  the  Allies  never  >vould  have 
approached  it;  if  the  90,000  lost  in  the  garrisons  of  the 
xvir.'7i-79.  Elbe  had  been  brought  into  the  field,  the  French  troops 
would  have  marched  in  triumph  to  Munich  and  Berlin.* 
Sensible,  when  it  was  too  late,  of  the  enormous  fault  he 
Trwrty'of    had  Committed,  when  threatened  in  his  vitals  by  a  power- 
with  i^Jdi-  ful  enemy,  in  leaving  his  best  troops  uselessly  scattered  in 
Mud  viL  i^iQckaded  fortresses  all  over  Europe,  Napoleon  at  length 
brought  himself  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  two 
of  his  enemies  whom  he  had  long  held  in  captivity.     The 
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first  of  these  was  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  who  had  been    chap. 
retained  a  prisoner  in  France,  at  Valen§ay,  ever  since  his     ^^^- 
treacherous  seizure,  in  1808,  by  Napoleon,  at  Bajonne.     isis. 
To  that  monarch  the  Emperor,  by   a  secret  emissary, 
proposed  terms  of  peace,  which,  being  regarded  as  a  snare, 
were  at  first  yiewed  with  extreme  suspicion  by  him  ;  but 
having  at  length  been  convinced  of  their  sincerity,  he 
eagerly  embraced  terms  which  promised  him  restoration 
to  freedom  and  a  throne.      There  was  no  diflficulty  in 
arranging  the  terras  when  the  sincerity  of  the  oflFer  was 
first  trusted  in.     Ferdinand  and  his  brother  Don  Carlos, 
with  all  their  followers  at  Valen9ay,  were  to  be  restored  to 
Hberty ;  prisoners  were  to  be  restored  on  both  sides  ;  the 
Spanish  armies  were  to  withdraw  from  France,  and  the 
English  to  he  constrained  to  evacuate  Spain.    This  last 
condition,  which  would  doubtless  have  been  a  great  stroke 
for  Napoleon  if  carried  into  effect,  was  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz,  in  whose  hands  the  Government 
was  practically  placed,  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  so  long  ^  ^.^ 
as  Ferdinand  remained  in  France.    This  led  to  a  delay  in  |r"-  80.?2 ; 
the  negotiation,  and  before  the  captive  monarch  could  89.  * 
regain  his  own  territories.  Napoleon  was  overthrown.^ 

Shortly  after.  Napoleon,  in  the  same  view  of  diminishing 
the  number,  or  abating  the  rancour,  of  his  enemies,  endea-  Xreatv  of 
Toured  to  contract  a  treaty  by  which  the  aged  Pontiff  of  wiXtS" 
Rome  was  to  recover  his  freedom,  and  be  restored  to  thCof^Kli"*^ 
chair  of  St  Peter;  but  it  came  too  late,  the  Holy  Father ^^^* 
would  not  negotiate ;  nor,  if  he  would  have  done  so,  would 
it  have  made  any  material  difference  in  his  fortunes.    At 
the  same  time  M.  de  Mettemich  entered  into  a  secret 
correspondence  with  Murat,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
induce  him  to  abandon  his  brother-in-law  and  protector, 
and  take  part  with  the  Allies,  who  guaranteed  him  in  that 
event  the  retention  of  his  throne  of  Naples.     The  virtue 
and  honour  of  Joachim  were  not  proof  against  so  tempting 
an  offer ;  he  did  not  imitate  the  example  of  Eugene,  to 
whom,  as  already  mentioned,  a  similar  offer  had  been 

VOL.   II.  o 
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they  might  have  been  in  any  former  war,  were  of  compa-    chap. 
ratively  little  importance  in  this.     It  was  on  the  Rhine     ^"^ 
that  the  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck ;  it  was  by  the     i8i3- 
armies  of  Germany  and  Russia  that  the  deliverance  of  stater  the 
Europe  was  to  be  eflFected.     If  they  were  victorious,  it^^jjj^**'^**" 
mattered  little  what  allies  were  lost  or  won  in  Italy  or  ?^^«  •"^ 
Spain ;  if  defeated,  no  triumphs,  how  brilliant  soever,  on 
the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  could  lead  to  the  desired  result 
It  is  time,  after  having  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  situa- 
tion of  France  in  this  crisis  of  its  fate,  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  strength  and  condition  of  the  Allied  forces,  by  whom 
the  contest  was  to  be  maintained.     They  were  estimated 
by  Sir  Charles  Stewart  at  771,000  men,  independent  of 
Wellington  8  army  in  the  south  of  France  ;  and  his  esti- 
mate, being  founded  on  what  the  Allied  powers  were 
bound  to  furnish  by  existing  treaties,  is  doubtless  correct, 
80  far  as  the  forces  on  paper  are  concerned.*     But  from 
this  large  force  must  be  deducted  a  fourth  for  the  usual 
amount  of  sick,  absent,  and  non-effective,  and  at  least  as 
many  for  killed  or  wounded  since  the  treaties  binding  the 
powers  to  furnish  forces  to  that  amount  were  signed  ;  so 
that  if  360,000  men  were  now  forthcoming  for  the  war 
in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Rhine,  it  is  probably  as  many 
as  cotdd  be  relied  on.     Eighty  thousand  of  these  were 
under  Bemadotte  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  60,000 
in  Italy  fronting  Prince  Eugene,  so  that  220,000  were 
alone  left,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  invasion  of  France 
by  Switzerland  and  the  Rhine  ;  and  as  20,000  of  these 
were  absorbed  in  blockading  the  fortresses  still  held  by 
the  French,  and  guarding  convoys  and  keeping  up  the 
communications,  not  more  than  200,000  could  be  relied 


*  Va.    LefMor  OennaQ  States,    . 
Ruanaa  troope  by  treaty, 
PnuBiaa  by  do., 
Austrian  by  do., 
Swadiah  by  do., 

Total, 

-UlDOVDXEEY,  219. 


291,120  men. 
150,000 
160,000 
160,000 
80,000 


771,120 
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^.itaf.    oTi  for  imm^liate  a4rdTe  opentioiis  in  tlie  field,  of  vbom 

^•"      70.0  -0  were  destined  under  Marshal  Blocher  to  inxade 

Fran:re  bj  Coblentz  and  Mannheim,  and  130,000  nnder 

Prince  Schwartzenberg  to  enter  hj  the  more  undefended 

frontier  of  -Switzerland  and  the  Jora.     On  this  line  the 

onljr  considerable  fortress  which  obstructed  the  inyaaioa 

was  Iluningen  ;  bat  it  was  powerfnllj  sheltered  bj  the 

respect  entertained  br  all  the  Allied  powers,  and  espe- 

,  f^^.j  *r  r,.  '^iallr  the  Emperor  Alexander,  for  the  Repnblic  of  Swit- 

^!;  Ti*"'  zerland,  the  neutrality  of  which  required  to  be  xiolated 

ui.     '    before  France  was  entered  by  the  Allied  forces  crossing 

the  Rhine  by  the  bridge  of  Bale.^* 

While  the  world  was  in  suspense  as  to  the  inxasion  of 
Kr  r;i.»ri«  France,  and  had  hardly  recoTered  breath  after  the  shock 
w^'hlm*  of  Lcipsic,  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  though  the  accredited 
m/rJi.of  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Prussia,  remained  attached  to 
cj.nutny.    Bemadotte's  army,  with  whom,  notwithstanding  the  mih- 

*  TLe  following  \a  the  estimate  of  the  forces  with  which  the  AUies  ioTsded 
France,  according  to  the  hest  informed  aathorities  on  the  oppoeite  aides ;  Lord 
liurgherub,  afterwards  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  the  militaiy  oommissiaoer  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  Court  of  Austria,  and  M.  Thiers : — 
I.  Aufltrian  account,  from  Plotho's  Original  States — 

Grand  army  under  Schwartzcnberg,  .  .  .         261,650 

JJluchcr'rt  aniiy,  .....         137,391 

I'.emadotte'rt  do.,        .....         174,000 
Aufitriuns  in  Italy,      .....  80,000 


In  the  field,  ....         653,041 

UuHsian,  Prussian,  and  Aujstrian  resen'es,      .  .        235,000 


Total, 888,041 

Of  which  400,000  in  the  field,  and  150,000  in  reserve,  might  be  reckoned  on 
OH  efTectivc. — See  TLOTno,  vol.  iii.  api^eudix,  and  ScHOELL,  x.  381-383. 
II.   French  account,  acconling  to  M.  Thiers — 

I'ndor  Schwartzcnberg,  ....         160,000 

Under  Dlucher,  .....  60,000 

In  Italy, 70,000 

Under  Bcrnadotto  near  Hamburg,      .  .  .  80,000 


Totrtl,     .  ....         870,000 

But  an  BtTnadotto'H  army  was  engaged  with  the  Danes  in  Holstein,  and  Da- 
vou-tt  in  HiunUurg,  not  more  than  the  220,000  of  Schwartzenberg's  and 
lUiicluTH  armies  could  bo  relied  on  for  the  invasion  of  France,  and  first  opera- 
tioMH  of  the  campaign.— Tin Kiis,  xvii.  130, 131.  It  is  known  now  that  the  Aua- 
triiiiiH.  even  in  th(>ir  official  accounts,  sought  to  dazzle  the  world  by  a  some- 
wliat  exa^'>;erated  account  of  the  Allied  force. 
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taiy  frankness  of  his  remonstrances,  he  was  a  personal    chap. 
fayourite,  and  by  whom,  with  great  good  sense  and  good      ^^* 


taste,  notwithstanding  their  late  diflFerences,  he  was  in-  i8i3. 
rested  with  the  Swedish  Order  of  the  Sword.  His  vied- 
lant  eye  and  intrepid  spirit-were  much  needed  to  keep 
a  watch  on  the  movements,  now  become  more  than  sus- 
picious, of  that  Prince.  Alexander  openly  supported 
him ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  influence  that,  after  the 
general  dislocation  of  the  armies  which  followed  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  he  received  the  general  command  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  where  much  still  remained  to  be 
done.  His  orders  were  to  reduce  Hamburg,  and  make 
prisoners  of  Davoust's  army,  which  occupied  that  city, 
force  the  Danes  into  submission,  and  then  lead  his  troops 
into  Holland,  where  it  was  expected  a  counter-revolution 
would  break  out,  and,  with  the  accumulated  forces  of  his 
own  and  their  troops,  invade  Flanders  and  the  north- 
eastern provinces  of  France.  The  task  was  great  and 
the  career  brilliant ;  but  the  forces  at  his  command  were 
equal  to  it.  His  troops,  nominally  137,000,  really 
amounted  to  80,000  efiective  men  in  the  field ;  but  they 
were  veteran  soldiers,  inured  to  war,  and  flushed  with 
the  triumphs  of  Dennewitz  and  Leipsic ;  and  such  was 
the  ardent  spirit  of  the  whole  north  of  Germany,  that  the 
recruits  and  landwehr  constantly  swelling  the  ranks,  not 
only  supplied  all  casualties,  but  formed  a  force  perfectly  ^j^^^  214- 
adequate  to  keeping  up  the  communications  and  blockad-  21?.;  Thie«, 
ing  fortresses  in  the  rear,  without  any  deduction  fromi30.* 
those  in  front.^ 

Fortune  threw  in  the  way  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart  at 
this  juncture  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  was  not  slow  in  Bemacrotta 
availing  himself,  of  rendering  the  most  essential  service  to  wnvelitlon 
the  Allied  cause  in  the  north  of  Germany.     The  Crown  vo!!itJ!^ur. 
Prince,  following  out   his  separate  interests  instead  of  j^fjjj'j^ 
obeying  his  orders,  took  upon  himself  to  direct  the  greater  ^^^^ 
part  of  his  forces  against  Holstein,  in  order  to  compel 
Denmark  to  agree  to  the  cession  of  Norway,  the  great 
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monstrating  in  the  most  decided  manner  against  it ;  and    chap. 
he  had  authority  enough^  much  against  the  will  of  the     ^^ 
latter,  to  get  the  proceeding  stopped.     This  wise  and     isia. 
energetic  course  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  conven- 
tion altogether,  and  Davoust  was  ultimately  obliged,  by 
the  fall  of  the  French  empire,  to  surrender  at  discretion 
with  all  his  forces.*     Thus  was  the  selfish  design  of  the 
Crown  Prince  again  thwarted  by  the  intrepid  and  manly 
conduct  of  the  British  minister,  and  an  auxiliary  force 
wrested  from  Napoleon,  which,  if  thrown  into  the  scales 
when  they  hung,  as  will  immediately  appear,  almost  even  iLonj  210 
on  the  plains  of  Champagne,  might  have  rendered  nuga-^^i™«»^ 
tory  all  the  efforts  of  the  Allied  powers  for  the  deUver- 121. 
ance  of  Europe.^ 

The  important  advantage  thus  gained  by  the  vigour      ^ 
and  moral  courage  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  was   soon  which  ieads 
followed  by  another  directly  flowing  from  it  of  hardly  revoiutionin 
less  importance.     Hamburg  being  blockaded,  and  the 
Danes  being  compelled  to  submit,  Bemadotte  had  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  retaining  his  whole  forces  in  inacti- 
vity in  Westphalia  and  the  north  of  Germany  ;  and  he 
was  constrained  to  obey  his  orders  to  detach  a  portion,  at 

*  The  letter  addressed  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  the  Crown  Prince  on  this 
oodsion  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Hanover,  16  Novemhre  1813. 

"  M ONSEIONEUR, — Permettez  moi  de  tous  addresser  deux  ligncs  au  moment 
meme  de  mon  depart ;  le  sujet  est  selon  moi  d*une  gronde  importance,  et  j'ose 
eroire  que  Votre  Alteese  Royale  me  permettra  d'exprimer  les  sentimens  de  la 
Gnnda  Bratagne  sur  uno  consideration  militaire  dans  laquelle  elle  doit  prendre 
le  plus  grand  intdrSt.  Selon  toutes  les  probability,  le  Danemarc  sera  avcc 
BOOS  ct  le  Marshal  Davoust  perdu.  S'il  retoumoit  en  France  par  aucune  capi- 
tnlakioii,  je  piirois  la  tache  la  plus  funeste  k  la  gloire  militaire  de  I'Armde  du 
Kotd :  oe  aerait  de  transporter  oe  corps  de  Davoust  d'lm  endroit  fatal  oh  il  sera 
poda  at  de  le  mettre  encore  en  bataille  centre  les  Allies.  Mon  Prince  I  vous 
m'atw  eomhU  de  bont^ ;  soyex  bien  persuade  c'est  h  votre  gloire,  k  voe  int^ 
vils  pcnoDiieli,  qae  je  penae.  Je  repondra  si  de  I'opinion  de  mon  pays.  Cest 
aveemie  pewesenaible  que  je  viens  d' entendre,  d'aprte  la  mani^re  que  Votre  Al- 
Imm  iTest  esprim6e  envers  moi,  hier  an  soir  que  le  G^ndral  Walmoden  a  re9u 
da  BOUTeaoz  ordi«a  h  cet  effet.  Pardonnez  moi,  je  vous  en  supplie,  si  je  me 
sais  poft^  trop  loin.  Je  n'ai  fait  que  mon  devoir  en  r^itdrant  les  opinions  do 
■MO  gomtiueiueDt ;  et  d^sormais,  je  laisse  tout  avec  confiance  h  votre  sage  et 
d%Bt  dCdnoik  J*^  llionneor  d'etre  de  Votre  Altesse  Royale  le  plus  d^voud 
im  mnUmuUg  Charles  Stewart,  Lie ut,- GMral,  ** 

Li»ni.]fa 
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:s- iL?     1:ji^:-  of  his  armv  towarcU  the  Dutch  frontier.     He  was, 

^-'      l:'iTer.  to  the  la^t  degree  reluctant  to  participate  in 

-j^-s-     izj  x::-^!  invasion  of  the  French  empire,  for  fear  of  in- 

I'-^r^  :'-■:  j  r,v?pocts  of  succeeding  to  its  throne  which  he 

:±\  zi'iz  -.vrased  to  cherish  since  the  half  promise  of 

:%;  T^  rr:::i-::n:\i  to  it  on  the  fall  of  Xapoleon,  already 

r-::~:-:-:-.L  r.^Ii^  lo  him   bv  the  Eiiiperor  Alexander 

•  r.tN  -s.   i  — T^   :>:    .^'zrororioe  at  Abo  in   IS  12.*     He  did  not 

ijL'vr.a.;"*.  ::.:  I'^urcL  r-::i:ier  aocordinnlv  with  auv  con- 

s.::^i.":   VKir:  ::"  bis  ^Mu  armv.  but  merely  detached 

/':::ril  ?-".:t  «i:l  Lis  Lvrp?  lowanls   it.      The  mere 

-.  T.'.'*^'.  *:::t:-:.\  ::  :!-:  arpwach  of  tliis  auxiliary  force 

:.;  ,    ,!•:    if.-jc    :-:   r*-:*ii:::i^   a    coiincer- revolution   in 

..;.*..   i::::.'I:*I  t-.:!:  :!.:-    z::s:  imporiant  results  to 

.,  .-.     .-.l  .-iwS:.      >-:zcr-kl  M:I::or,  who  commanded  the 

■''-  '. :   -.rA^  1  :li:   :iir:er.  Lii  oaly  under  his  ordere 

i    «...    •    t>>*:-:^:ij.^:   ::'  :..".'  nion,  o^mpi^sod  of  Swiss, 

S  .:.•  .i.*-."N  y..jss^.s.  :>-^c^  i's.  mi  Austrians.  with  only 

-■^       :'-  ■    •.  i.:.i.  .  ::'•:  riV.k:>:^^   .V'.:!d  be  placed  on  the 

\:.  :■    I . '.  .jl:  •  :'.r:-:.     rmlle  to  face  the  coq^s 

..   ^  .,  *    ^  *  -■:  *:^  ~-*--7  sM>:r  .r.  ia  :Le  open  country, 

•.    '"-  'V  :   ."- .^ra^  V  :i;.r:"¥  i:s  ::r.t?  from  Amsterdaui, 

,•      >.  .  .  i:  i.T.I  r;\kr  Vtr-xl:  to  giiani  the  im- 

X.-    ■  "  •    NkT.-i.T  ::    .-.rj-iz:.     Xo  sooner  did 

:-.      "-  ■.  :     -vv.>    »  .j'l-kv    :..Jk-  :i  crowd  assembled 

^  -r  X  v:  ..:  '^    ■  . -i7^:   ?»:'cz !  ~  and  Warini; 

..   .  \-^  -.s,  T. .::.  ".:';•.;  l;usc.     In  the  twink- 

':    .v.  ::;r -?::"-:::?.    was    eflected, 

\.   '.XX  :.    it.  .a_-  .i>  XL.;  :vl::e   burned,  and 

....    :  •.     .  •   »,^    •    :":•:  AV  ;•!  :r.:-'"vs:  everywhere 

^  .  •  ^  .•  .      *'  >    *.i  •.;..';  vj^  s-ix-:-.;  .y  !V*Iowc\l  in  Ley- 

w.  •      "A  ..-.v-iTr.  V:ri>:":.  ir.v;  all  the  cities 

,».-v        '■         1    .  ••;    :  :•;    »:r..>.  iv.iioritie:?  were 

s  V  vs.  N.x.\.   •.  '.  .*    ■-'.>  ~':~-:>:i:.">..t:d  :  and  the 

.  •    .    ^      .'.       *    -..>..-£  M:ss:cssy  in  the 

v\x.  •.    ».  N     I...-      -..*.'  •   ,>•.■    V;\-;'.  '.."isteil  the 

^*%v%^  x\\c\»ix     N^v-      *.-..-  :••;  r^-.v.-v  ;:  Orange  made 

hh  *kc  V  «ia<vcva.tt.  ^  •ic  itx-s^  j:'  ;he  unanimous 
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transports  of  the  people,  who  excited  unanimous  admira-    chap. 
tion  in  Europe  by  their  exclaiming  after  long  live  the      ^"- 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  words,  "  What  is  past  is  forgotten     isis- 
and  forgiven."     To  take  advantage   of  this  propitious 
movement,  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  was  in  a  great 
measure  shared  in  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  other 
cities  of  the  Low  Countnes,  Lord  Castlereagh  proposed  to 
the  British  Cabinet  to  send  6000  men,  under  Sir  Thomas 
Gmhani,  who  had  recently  returned  loaded  with  laurels 
from  the  Peninsula,  to  the  Scheldt,  which  was  imme- 
diately done,  and  led  to  important  results.^     At  the  same  i  Thicm, 
time,  he  transmitted  such  vigorous  remonstrances,  at  the  jJ^*;  ^'^' 
instance  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, as  to   the   conduct   of  Bemadotte,  who  openly 
boasted  that  he  was  no  longer  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
the  Allies,   but  would  pursue  his  own  designs  against 
Denmark,  that  the  latter  sent  positive  orders  to  him  to 
abandon  his  separate  hostilities  against  Denmark,  and 
draw  near  with   his  great  army  to  the  Low  Countries, 
Bemadotte  did  not  venture  to  disregard  altogether  the 
distinct  orders  of  his  patron,  by  whom  he  expected  to  bo 
elevated  to  the  throne  of  France ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
move  towards  the  Flemish  frontier.     lie  did  this,  indeed, 
as  tardily  as  possible,  and  with  the  utmost  desire  to  keep 
his  troops  out  of  action  ;  but  still  they  were,  much  against 
his  will,  brought  nearer  to  the  scene  of  strife,  and  part 
of  them,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  being  seized  upon  by 
the  vigour  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  interposed  with  decisive 
effect  in  the  last  stages  of  the  campaign.* 
As  much  as  the  mind  of  Lord  Castlcreagli,  ardent  and 

*  "  Les  DoaTelles  de  In  contre  revolution  en  Hollande  oxcituit  los  pafwionn 
Britainniquas,  et  fit  d^termmer  le  gouvernement  Anglais  h  d^cisivos  r^olutionn. 
Sur-le-champ  on  pr^para  des  renforts  destinds  li  la  Hollande;  on  fit  donner 
M  G^D^nd  Orabam,  aux  g<$n6raux  Pruraiens  et  Russes  Tordre  de  mnrchcr 
tnos  ciuemble  sur  Anvers,  et  on  adressa  de  vives  repr^entations  K  Bema- 
dotte, afio  quii  ce$»di  de  toccvper  du  Danrmark,  et  se  portdt  arec  tontet  «« 
f'tren  sur  ies  Pay$-Ba$,  s'cn  fiant  h  la  coalition  du  Roin  do  lui  oflsurcr  la 
Vorr^gta  qu'on  lui  arait  promitse.  Enfin  on  adressa  h.  Lord  Aberdeen  de 
•oav^lcs  inatructiona  relativemout  aux  bases  de  la  x>aix  future/' — Tuiers, 
BviL  1S4. 

So  aeoaibl*  was  tho  Pruasiaa  GoTcrnnicnt  of  the  vast  scrYices  rendered  to 


•^1  --ir-Tiz^  Tii  !-iimeJ 
:'-•-  i:zz:  c  z  JiilkZ-L  was 

'M-~^-r.      11-    :•:  •f-:'r::c  was 
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revolution  in  Holland,  and  known  ferment  in  the  Bclgic    chap. 
pronnccs,  which  afforded  reasonable  grounds  for  the  hope     ^^"* 


that   Mr   Pitt's  favourite  project   of  uniting   Flanders     i^ia. 
either  to  Pnissia  or  Holland  might  at  length  be  realised, 
and  its  splendid  fortresses,  instead  of  being  the  outworks 
of  France  against  Europe,  might  be  the  barriers  of  Europe 
against  France.     Influenced  by  these  views,  Lord  Castle- 
rcagh's  instructions  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  his  ambassador  at 
Frankfort  to  the  Austrian  Court,  underwent  a  considerable 
modification ;  and  he  directed  him  to  urge  a  continuation 
of  the  war,  unless  France  was  restricted  to  the  limits  of 
1790,  and  the  clause  proposed  regarding  the  maritime 
rights  was  withdrawn.     He  was  instructed,  however,  to 
make  no  demands  for  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon,  or 
any  change  either  in  the  dynasty  or  form  of  government 
in  France  ;  alleging  as  a  reason,  that  having  once  under- 
taken to  treat  with  Napoleon  as  Emperor  of  the  French, 
there  would  be  a  dishonourable  breach  of  faith  in  urging 
any  conditions  inconsistent  with  that  position.     In  the 
eyent  of  the  fleet  at  Antwerp  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Allies,  he  offered  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- »  Lord 
ment  to  purchase  it  from  them  ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  was  ?^wl  in- 
instructed  in  particular  to  assure  M.  de  Metternich  of  Saw^ 
the  disposition  of  the  British  Cabinet  to  support  Austria  iJJ^^'s^s*''' 
in  every  reasonable  demand,  and  in  return  to  press  upon  5?^» »"*^ 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  the  formation  of  a  powerful  state  •«.  74; 
in  the  Low  Countries  extending  from  the  Texel  to  Brussels,  125^257"' 
and  including  Antwerp.  ^  * 
The  result  showed  that  Lord  Castlereagh  had  correctly 

*  These  important  inBtructions,  which  had  bo  material  an  influence  on  the 
dtunate  iMue  of  the  contest^  were  as  follows : — "  I  trust  we  may  feel  assured 
from  the  last  acoounts  that  Metternich  has  no  idea  of  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
taei  pendiDg  oegoUations,  even  should  a  basis  be  agreed  upon.  Either  of  these 
cxpedJente  is  deprecated  here  in  the  strongest  manner.  The  former  is  now 
liq)pilj  cot  of  the  question,  by  the  act  of  the  Dutch  nation,  to  which  we  are 
pvties ;  and  the  offer  made  by  France,  in  August,  to  negotiate  without  a  sus- 
prarion  of  arms,  renders  it  easy  to  decline  a  proposition  which  would  protract 
diieiuBon  till  the  armies  of  Fiance  were  agaiu  prepared  to  take  the  field. 

**  Ton  wiU  DOt  be  surprised  to  learn  after  such  a  tide  of  success  that  this 
k  likely  to  Tiow  with  ditifavour  any  peace  which  do€$  not  confine 
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cnce  vrith  the  Czar,  did  his  utmost  to  inflame  these  ideas,    chap. 
and  incessantly  asserted  that  the  example  of  Holland    /"^' 
would  speedily  be  followed  in  Belgium  and  France  if  the     i^ia. 
Allied  standards  were  only  advanced   into  their  terri- 
tories.    The  Prussians  cordially  entered  into  these  senti- 
ments, and  inflamed  by  hatred  at  the  French,  and  burn- 
ing with  the  desire  to  M'ipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Jena  by 
planting  their  standards  on  Montmartre,  their  old  general, 
Blucher,  openly  boasted  that  if  they  would  give  him  leave 
he  would  penetrate  with  his  single  army  to  Paris.     The 
Austrians,  though  more  reluctantly,  at  length  entered  into 
the  same  views  ;  and,  as  nothing  was  proposed  hostile  to 
the  reigning  dynasty,  were  not  insensible  to  the  advan- 
tages which  they  might  derive  from  the  distressed  con- 
dition of  France  in  regaining  their  ascendancy  in  Italy. 
Influenced  by  these  ideas,  the  sovereigns  unanimously 
adopted  the  views  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  resolved  to 
prosecute  the  war  without  relaxation,  until  terms  more 
favourable  than  those  announced  in  M.  de  Caulaincourt's 
tardy  acceptance  of  M.  de  Saint  Aignan's  proposals  were 
obtained.     M.  de  Metternich  accordingly,  on  December 
10,  returned  a  reply  to  the  answer  of  M.  do  Caulain- 
court  of  December  2,  stating  that  France  had  been  very 
tardy  in  returning  an  answer  to  the  Frankfort  proposals, 
bat  that,  nevertheless,  he  would  communicate  it  to  the 
Allied  Cabinets.     No  mention  was  made,  however,  of  a 
suspension  of  the  military  movements  or  the  arrest  of  the 
advance  of  the  Allied  troops,  which  was  soon  resumed 
with  vigour  at  all  points.     Thus  were  the  Frankfort  pro- 
posals, which  were  eminently  neglectful  of  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain,  indefinitely  adjourned,  and  they  were 
not  thereafter  resumed     This  was  a  most  important  crisis 
in  the  war,  for  England  now  for  the  first  time  acquired 
the  lead  in  the  negotiation  with  France,  which  she  never 
afterwards  lost     It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  important  part  which  the  two  brothers  who  form  the 
nbject   of  this  biography  took  in  this  great  struggle, 
ad  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  the  palm  in  winning 
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CHAP,    this  important  position  for  their  country  is  to  be  award- 
^"'     ed.     For  Sir  Charles  Stewart^  by  his  energy  in  forcing 
1813.    up   Bemadotte  with  the  Army  of  the  North,   mainly 
contributed  to  the  decisive  victory  of  Leipsic  and  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  Germany.     Again,  by  his  stub- 
bom  resistance  to  the  capitulation  of  Hamburg,  which 
would  have  restored  Davoust  with  30,000  veterans  to 
Napoleon's  ranks,  he  essentially  contributed  to  weaken 
the  defences  of  France  ;  and  no  sooner  were  these  suc- 
cesses gained  in  the  field  than  Lord  Castlereagh  took 
1  Thicre,     advantage  of  them  in  the  Cabinet,  and  by  boldly  inter- 
fS*- lJhi  P^s^^g  *^d  throwing  the  weight  of  England  into  the 
toTJS**''**  ^^1®»  stopped  proposals  disadvantageous  to  her  inte^ 
Abcnicen,   cst,  and  gained  the  lead  in  the  negotiation,  which  ulti- 
isia,  M&  mately  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  and  overthrow  of 
Napoleon.^ 

The  forces  with  which  the  Allies  could  commence  this 

28. 

Forces  of  fresh  p]iase  in  the  war,  though  nominally  half  a  million 
Ind  pii^f  of  men,  were  in  reality  not  a  half  of  the  number.  Inde- 
|^«^'  pendent  of  the  casualties  of  war  and  the  ravages  of  typhus, 
which  were  in  some  places  nearly  as  great  as  those  of 
the  French  army,  an  immense  force  was  absorbed  in  the 
blockade  of  the  numerous  fortresses  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine.  The  army  of 
rrinco  Sohwartzenberg  cantoned  from  Frankfort  to  BAle, 
amounted  to  130,000  or  140,000  men,  and  that  of 
Blucher,  which  lay  between  Frankfort  and  Coblentz,  to 
70,000  or  80,000  more  :  and  this  was  but  a  small  force 
to  attempt  the  invasion  of  a  country  defended  by  such 
a  bulwark  of  art  and  nature  as  the  Rhine.  Of  Blucher's 
anny  not  more  than  50,000  was  comix)sed  of  Russians 
and  Pru^ians  who  had  gone  tlirough  the  German  cam- 
pa>g»^ ;  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  Wirtembeig, 
llo^^e,  and  Baden  troops,  whose  steadiness  in  battle  was 
yet  to  W  proved.  Counsels  were  much  divided  at  Frank- 
tort  as  to  the  course  wliioh  shoidd  be  pursued  in  invading 

ir.?'^';    Vl'\^'"'^'^'''''  """'^  ^^^^"'^  ^f  ^Pi^ion  that  their 
•  ^^hould  W  roinfonxHl  from  Sohwartzenbei^  s  to  the 
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.;i€Ut  of  180,000  men,  and  that  the  push  should  be  chap. 
ude  across  the  Rhine,  between  Coblentz  and  Mayence.  ^"- 
:om  thence,  without  attempting  to  reduce  any  of  the  for-  isi^. 
.sics  in  the  triple  line  which  there  guarded  France,  they 
•  ipoaed  to  advance  with  the  whole  force  direct  on  Paris, 
hwartzenberg  and  the  Austrian  generals  were  strongly 
posed  to  this  coui-se.  They  represented,  and  with  reason, 
' '?  extreme  danger  of  getting  the  main  invading  army 
Tolved  in  a  network  of  fortresses,  none  of  which  could 
^  reduced  without  a  regular  siege,  and  which,  neverthe- 
^«9,  absolutely  required  either  to  be  blockaded  or  taken 
f  the  communications  of  the  army  were  to  be  kept  up. 
i  0  direct  the  invasion  in  this  quarter,  they  maintained, 
^as,  literally  speaking,  "  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns.'' 
i'hcy  observed  that  the  really  defenceless  side  of  France 
vaa  that  from  BAle  to  Geneva,  along  the  line  of  the  Jura, 
iiere»  as  no  hostile  incursion  had  ever  been  antici- 
>«ted,  no  defensive  preparations  whatever  had  been  made. 
Uy  throwing  the  weight  of  the  invading  army  upon  this 
'inirter,  and  limiting  Blucher's  operations  to  a  powerful 
diferBion,  the  whole  triple  line  of  fortresses  would  be 
turned  and  taken  in  rear  ;  and  the  Allies  might  advance 
to  Paris  without  endangering  their  communications,  and 
vitlioat  the  necessity  of  observing  a  single  fortress,  except 
Hmingen,  on  their  road.  These  considerations,  which 
WWB  obviously  well  founded,  were  sufficiently  weighty  in 
tbemselves ;  and  accordingly  they  received,  though  M-ith 
considerable  difficulty,  the  assent  of  the  Allied  sovereigns, 
■ad  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  the  invasion  in  this  way. 
Ko  account  was  taken  in  these  arrangements  of  any  imme- 
(bte  co-operation  from  Bernadotte  s  army,  as  it  was 
khoDght  that  it  would  be  sufficiently  employed  and  use- 
yij  engaged  in  completing  the  counter  -  revolution  in 
SoDand,  and  reducing  the  formidable  fortresses  in  the 
Low  Conntries  which  lay  betM  een  that  country  and  the  j  ,p,^.^^^ 
hnch  frontier.*  The  weight  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  »?^'»-  j^^^ 
m  this  particular  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  Sir  137! 
Bkories  Stewart,  was  thrown  on  these  important  dclibera- 
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-•    '  -.Or  more  cautiou?  jiKl  :•:'  ::.:n:i:iis 

.     Aiitrian  gcncrak  :    aud  ::  tij  \z  Lis 

-.-    ::-  resistance  of  the  Eiujkt::  A^^iiii'k 

^     -    1  Mur  of  the  bolder  couiiStL^  ::  Mirshal 

. .  -r  :wn  generals,  was  at  leiiriL  ilrj^ia 

.^ -:  l.—  .iltr,  overcome. 

^-^   .->  :  ian  of  operations  into  ixocziliz. ::  ^as 

■  --'  "'^e  bridfre  over  the  KLiLe  l:  i^^t.  aid 

-.  -^        -:    in  a  corner  the  neutralitj  :f:li  :ifr.s 

-riii-eror  Alexander  was  vcr"  L{r^:::ioa 

■      -1  iT-m  a  respect  amouniitijj  :o  Ttirri:::a 

-    -_   :z-- L  IS vlunis  of  freedom  i:.sj  :,•>!  :i  lim 

-•   >■•  -  ^    .: ::-.  La  Ilaqx?,  and  friiin  a  droii bj 

■     -  -  :■:"-      :'  weakening'  tlie  sircc::  o:::^:-: 'i 

■i^r.-.i     ■  :::^  :: .  t   i.-.:::n^  in  in  his  favour.     He  :L*iiitii 

.'-•.■i«i;::::--  .i:   ri~\:z^  being  done  wLi«:ii  could  j-X'ii:^ 

m:  :«;»;iiiii:v;  a^d  ~  j.::or  ihe  j'lst  patriotic  fci-IiLi'i  cf  iLe 

^^isa.*     Thos^j   proca^itioris  were  attended    with  EOrt 

:;ui  'he  :csir'-:d  vtioct.     On  tLo  -1st  D'?coml'cr  tie  aJ- 

ui* 'M'^ixrl  ::*  Prince  S.-hwartzenl-t-rj  prosenttd  iisvlf 

..«.  .1      -.    .ar"'. .:^  c:  th-i-  brj-ij-i-  of  B;i!e.  and  the  Svi>5 

.x..>    .1   .'•:::-z:r  .:  cialiii:  a  iretoace  of  vielJiii::  to 

r-o*...'.   :.r.-:,  ilxiL-I:L:d  tie  pest,  and  the  AustriaD 

.^  w  >   ••.  ^."*>.L  :"ir  :i  ^:i:  strerjth.     Immriliatelv  upon 

..  .'^'  :■,•:  -^  -^  :-:A'i~vI  c:'"-is  -:  venr,  a  revolution  broke 
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>j  their  troops,  who  crossed  the  mountain  frontier  without    c?hap. 
esistancc,  as  there  was  no  French  force  in  that  quarter     ^^ 


ftpable  of  keeping  the  field.     An  animated  proclamation     isis. 
IS  published  by  Schwartzenberg  on  entering  the  French ,  rp,,.^^ 
arritory,  and  this  was  soon  after  followed  by  Marshal  j^^';  i^^- 
Hucher,  at  midnight  on  31st  December,  commencing  the  Koch,  i. 
assage  of  the  Rhine,  by  means  of  three  bridges  thrown  dL.  20, 21. 
cross  at  Coblentz,  Manheim,  and  Mayence.^* 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  gigantic  war  along  the 
ihole  course  of  the  Rhine,  in  Italy,  and  on  the  Pyrenees,  immeni© 
rhich  was  approaching  to  its  final  struggle,  large  external ^ntedby 
iSBistance  was  absolutely  required  by  all  the  Allied  powers ;  nSigl^on 
br  the  resources  of  their  own  dominions  were  altogether  ^^JJJJ^^b^i^. 
incapable  of  furnishing  the  requisite  supplies  for  the  car- j[° .^**»* 
lying  on  of  a  contest  on  so  vast  a  scale  and  so  far  frompowen. 
borne.     Fortunately,  here  the  credit  and  pecuniary  re- 
lources  of  Great  Britain  were  interposed  with  great  and, 
18  it  turned  out,  decisive  effect.     The  monetary  system 
K)  wisely  established  by  Mr  Pitt  in   1797,  which  had 
rendered  the  industry  and  credit  of  the  nation  indepen- 
dent of  the  retention  of  gold,  and  caused  its  resources  to 
nraltiply  almost  in   a  miraculous  manner  in  the  latter 
fears  of  the  war,  now  sustained  the  whole  energy  and 
Mrength  of  the  empire.     Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  now 
•equired  the  entire  direction  of  the  British  Government, 
proposed  in  the  Cabinet,  who  unanimously  adopted  the 

*  "  FraD^AU  I     La  victoirc  a  conduit  les  armdes  alli^es  siir  Totre  fronii^re  ; 
iMm  Tont  U  frauohir.     Nous  ne  faisons  pas  la  guerre  k  la  France  ;  mais  nous 


I  loin  de  nous  le  joug  que  voire  Gouvernement  voulait  imposer  h  nos 
ft^  qui  ont  Im  mdmes  droits  k  Tinddpendance  et  au  bonheur  que  le  y6tre. 
Kifirtfmta,  propri^taires,  cultivatours,  restez  chez  vous  :  le  maintien  de  I'ordre 
piUie^  la  respect  pour  les  propri^tda  particuli^ros,  la  discipline  la  plus  s^v^re, 
MiifiieroDt  le  passage  des  anuses  allides.  Elles  ne  sont  animus  de  nul  esprit 
bwBgMOoe  ;  eUesne  veulent  point  rendre  les  maux  sans  nombre  dont  la 
Rhm  depan  Tingt  ans  a  accabl6  ses  voisins  et  les  contr^es  les  plus  ^loign^es. 
DfiHtni  principes  et  d'autres  vues  que  celles  qui  ont  conduit  vos  arm^s  chez  * 
IM%  prttfudent  aux  conseils  des  monarques  all  ids.  Leur  gloire  sera  d'avoir 
■Mi  U  fto  U  plus  prompte  des  malheurs  de  r  Europe.  La  seule  conqudte 
|Ai  wiHeot  est  oelle  de  la  paix  pour  la  France,  et  pour  T  Europe  entidre  un 
lilMriiln  Hat  de  repoe.  Nous  csp^rions  le  trouver  avant  de  toucher  au  terri- 
tafai  lYmftis;  nous  allont  1*7  chercher."— Tbiebs,  xvii.  H2. 

VOU  II.  P 
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CHAP,    proposal,  subsidies  on  the  most  liberal  scale  to  the  foreign 
^"-     powers.     It  was  no  exaggeration,  but  a  literal  fact,  that 


1813.     all  the  armies  of  the  Continent  were  now  arrayed  in 
British  pay  against  France.     The  subsidies  to  foreign 
powers  in  this  year  amounted  to  £10,000,000  sterling, 
besides  £8,000,000  advanced  to  Ireland  ;  "  an  astonish- 
ing eflTort,''  as  Lord   Castlereagh  justly  observed,  "  for 
a  nation  which  had  at  the  same  time   153,000  men  in 
arms  in  its  own  dominions,  and  was  sustaining  an  ex- 
penditure which  this  year  reached  £117,000,000.     The 
cost  of  the  army  in  this  year  is  £33,000,000,  besides 
£4,500,000  for  the  ordnance;  of  the  navy  £22,000,000  ; 
and  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt,  with  the  sinking 
1  Lord  Cm-  fund,  is  £43,000,000."  ^     By  such  stupendous  and  almost 
m^, '    incredible  efforts  was  the  war  sustained  by  Great  Britain 
is^ia/^'     ii^  its  later  stages ;  and  in  the  ability  to  make  them  in 
^ii.M  87.  *'^®  twentieth  year  of  its  endurance,  is  to  be  found  the 
direct  consequence  of  Mr  Pitt's   admirable   system  of 
paper  currency  established  in  1797,  and  of  the  vigorous 
stand  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  against  the  fatal  devia- 
tion from  it,  so  nearly  forced  upon  the  nation  by  the 
Bullion  Committee  in  1810. 

When  the  invasion  was  once  fairly  commenced,  the 
Napoiei>n*8  energy  and  vigour  of  Napoleon  appeared  in  the  most 
w^uhis   striking  colours ;  and  on  no  previous  occasion  had  his 
h^rot^t    military  genius  shone  forth  with  such  lustre.      Orders 
i^vadera*    ^^^^  dcspatchcd  to  the  marshals  in  command  on  the 
frontier.  Marshal  Marmont  at  Mayence,  Marshal  Victor 
at  Strasbourg,  and  Marshal  Macdonald  at  Coblentz,  to 
evacuate  the  fortresses  they  occupied  on  the  Rhine ;  and 
leaving  only  the  smallest  garrisons  capable  of  guarding 
the  walls,  to  take  the  field  with  every  disposable  sabre 
and  bayonet.     To  reinforce  their  feeble  corps,  the  most 
active  and  energetic  means  were  taken  to  push  forward 
every  conscript  who  could  bear  arms  to  the  marshals' 
headquarters,   and  punishments   the  most   rigorous  in- 
flicted on  all  such  as  were  refractory,  or  endeavoured  to 
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Dfade  the  service.  After  eyery  exertion  had  been  made,  chap. 
bowever,  and  means  of  coercion  exhausted  to  force  on  the  ^"^* 
xmscripts,  the  numbers  mustered  fell  miserably  short  of  is^^. 
rhat  had  been  anticipated  ;  and  they,  such  as  they  were, 
mder^'ent  a  serious  diminution  during  the  march  from 
;heir  respective  depots  to  the  scene  of  action.  Instead 
)f  480,000  who  were  reckoned  on,  not  more  than 
110,000  joined  the  depots,  and  they  were  wasted  away 
»  100,000  before  they  reached  the  frontier.  Fifteen 
^usand  conscripts,  in  addition,  were  by  the  utmost 
efforts  poured  into  the  battalions  of  the  Guard,  and 
25,000  into  the  depots  concentrated  in  Paris  ;  but  these 
reinforcements  were  far  from  meeting  the  imminence  and 
magnitude  of  the  danger.  To  supply  the  deficiencies,  the 
Emperor  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  augment  the 
»valry,  by  oflFering  the  highest  ready-money  prices  for 
borses  at  the  dep6t  at  Versailles,  and  organised  a  really 
(brmidable  corps  of  artillery  at  Yincennes.  As  a  last 
resource,  he  at  length,  with  infinite  reluctance,  sent  orders 
to  Soult  and  Suchet  instantly  to  forward  25,000  of  their 
best  troops  to  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  to  be  prepared,  at 
the  shortest  notice,  to  follow  with  their  whole  forces  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital  Yet,  with  all  these  eflForts, 
the  whole  which  the  mighty  conqueror,  who  had  led 
650,000  men  into  Russia,  500,000  into  Spain,  and 
400,000  into  Germany,  could  collect  for  the  defence  of 
France,  was  60,000  men  between  Epinal  and  Langres, 
15,000  between  Cologne  and  Namur,-  25,000  in  the 
(fepots  at  Paris,  and  as  many  coming  up  from  the  Spanish 
hmtier.  If  to  these  are  added  15,000,  with  difficulty 
Membled  by  Augereau  at  Lyons,  50,000  remaining  to 
Boult  and  Suchet  in  the  south,  and  40,000  under  Eugene 
in  Italy,  the  whole  force  is  enumerated  on  which  the 
Bmperor  could  rely  to  defend  his  dominions,  against  at 
leut  300,000  effective  men,  threatening  to  invade  them 
liom  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  Em- 
peror^s  orders  to  the  commanders  of  these  scanty  corps 
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CHAP,    were,  to  retire  slowly  by  conyerging  lines  towards  Paris, 
^"-      and  to  dispute  every  defensible  position  without  hazarding 


1813.     a  general  affair,  so  as  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
as  much  as  possible.   His  hope,  as  it  had  been  at  Dresden, 
was,  that  by  the  direction  to  one  point  thus  given  to  the 
retreating  columns,  they  would  at  length,  when  concen- 
trated, or  in  communication  near  Paris,  place  at  his  dis- 
posal such  a  mass  of  combatants  in  a  central  position, 
1  .j^;^„      as  would  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  any  fault  com- 
i.55*^Koch  "^^^'^d  ^y  ^^^  adversaries,  and  strike  decisive  blows  against 
i.  47-49.    '  their  detached  columns,  drawing  together  from  opposite 
quarters,  and  a  much  wider  circumference.* 
g.  But  while  the  Emperor  was  making  these  vast  efforts 

Meeting  of  for  the  dcfcuce  of  his  dominions,  and  adopting,  with  so 
ive  Bo<iy  at'  much  wisdom  and  sagacity,  the  only  plans  which  promised 
itJdiiXct-  him  a  chance  of  success  against  the  immense  superiority 
edfeeiiDgB.  ^f  forccs  by  which  he  was  assailed,  a  formidable  con- 
spiracy was  forming  in  his  rear,  and  the  angry  feelings  of 
the  people,  excited  to  the  highest  degree  by  the  public 
calamities,  were  breaking  down  all  the  barriers  of  despot- 
ism by  which  they  had  hitherto  been  restrained,  and  like 
a  mighty  torrent  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  Legislative  Body, 
the  meeting  of  which  had  been  adjourned  as  long  as 
possible  by  Napoleon,  at  length  stood  summoned  for  the 
28th  December,  and  its  meeting  could  not  by  possibility 
be  longer  delayed,  as  many  of  the  acts  of  Government, 
during  the  two  montlis  tliat  he  had  conducted  it  entirely 
of  his  own  authority,  in  particular  all  the  heavy  taxes  im- 
posed and  in  course  of  collection,  absolutely  required 
legislative  sanction.  It  met,  accordingly,  on  the  28th, 
but  the  Emperor  was  far  from  anticipating  the  almost 
unanimous  burst  of  patriotic  feeling  and  indignation 
which  exploded  as  soon  as  it  assembled.  The  feelings 
of  the  people,  wliich  were  worked  up  almost  to  frenzy  by 
the  public  and  private  calamities  in  which  they  had  been 
involved,  burst  forth  with  inextinguishable  fury,  now  that 
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they  had  got  a  legitimate  channel  for  their  expression,  chap. 
The  deputies  arrived  in  Paris  from  all  parts  of  France,  ^^^ 
animated  with  the  strongest  feelings  against  the  Govern-  ^^^^ 
ment,  to  which  their  misfortunes  had  been  owing,  and 
entertaining  even  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  had  gone,  and  the  inevitable  ruin  which 
awaited  the  country  if  they  were  not  speedily  arrested. 
The  vexatious  conduct  of  the  prefects,  in  carrying  into 
execution  the  peremptory  orders  of  the  Emperor  for 
levying  the  additional  taxes,  and  the  cruel  manner  in 
which  the  conscripts  had  been  torn  from  their  homes  to 
supply  the  frightful  chasms  of  pestilence  and  war,  had 
excited  universal  indignation.  There  was  not  a  family 
in  France  that  had  not  suffered,  in  the  bitterest  manner, 
from  these  evils  ;  and  their  magnitude  was,  if  possible, 
exaggerated  by  the  pains  which  had  been  taken  to  insure 
the  suppression  of  any  mention  of  them.  Suppressed 
rumour,  as  usual,  outstripped  the  truth,  and  was  made  up 
of  mingled  truth  and  falsehood. 

'*  Neo  minuB  falsi  tenax  quam  nuntia  veri.'* 

The  Due  de  Massa,  once  an  upright  and  honourable 
magistrate,  but  grown  old  and  infirm,  was  the  president 
of  this  highly  excited  and  refractory  body,  and  little  cal- 
culated either  to  calm  its  transports  or  moderate  its  ex- 
cesses ;  and  the  ministerial  majority  which  hitherto  had  ^^™ j^j. 
ruled  the  chamber,  was  dissolved  and  overwhelmed  by  the  lei. 
surges  of  indignation  from  every  part  of  the  assembly.^ 

Napoleon  opened  the  meeting  in  person,  in  one  of 
those  eloquent  and  sonorous  discourses,  which,  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity,  had  so  often  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
the  world  with  admiration.*  He  promised  to  lay  before 
them  the  documents  relative  to  the  Frankfort  negotia- 

*  "  S^Dateun,  oonseillers  d*Etat,  ddput^  des  dc^partemcnts  au  corps  l^gis- 
lalif,  Ttnii  6tc8  les  organea  naturels  do  ce  trCne :  c'est  k  vous  de  donner  Tex- 
enple  d*uDe  toergie  qui  recommande  noire  gdn^raiion  aux  gdndratioDS  futures. 
Qa'ellet  ne  diaent  pas  de  nous :  lis  ont  saorifid  les  premiers  inUrdts  du  pays  1 
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CHAP,    tion,  and  declared  that  nothing  had  been  wanting  on  his 
XII.     part  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world.     He  regretted  the 
1818.     sacrifices  which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  requiring 
Na  oWh  ^^^^  ^^®  people,  but  reminded  them  of  the  undoubted 
widreM  to    truth,  that  nations  have  no  chance  of  succeeding  in  dip- 
lativc  boiiy,  lomacy,  but  by  the  development  of  their  whole  force. 
cnccTtr     M.  de  Caulaincourt  would  have  produced  all  the  diplo- 
committccs.  ^^^^j^^  papcrs ;  but  Napoleon  was  aware  that  a  full  com- 
munication of  the  papers  relative  to  the  negotiation  at 
Prague  would  prove  that  the  opportunity  of  concluding 
an  honourable  peace  had  then  been  lost,  and  those  re- 

ih  ont  rcconnu  lea  lois  que  TAngleterre  a  chercbd  en  vain  pendant  quatn 
sidcles  k  imposer  &  la  France.     .     .     . 

"  D'dclatantes  victoires  ont  illustr^  lea  armee  Fran^aises  dana  cette  campagne; 
dee  defections  sans  exemple  ont  rendu  ces  Tictoires  inutilea :  tout  a  touin^ 
centre  uous.  La  France  mdme  serait  en  danger  sans  T^nergie  et  I'uoion  del 
Fraufais.  Dan  ces  grandes  circonstancea,  ma  premidre  pens^  a  ^t^  do  tooi 
appcler  pr^s  do  moi.  Mon  coeur  a  besoin  de  la  prince  et  de  I'affection  de  mei 
Bujets.  Je  u*ai  jamais  6t6  s<5duit  par  la  prosperity  L'adversit^  me  trourendt 
au-dessus  de  ses  atteintes.  J*ai  pluaieura  foia  donn^  la  pais  aux  nationa  lors- 
qu'elles  avaient  tout  perdu.  D*une  part  de  mea  conqudtea  j'ai  ^levd  dea  trdnai 
lM)ur  dcs  rois  qui  m'ont  abandonnd. 

**  J  avais  con^u  et  cxdcutd  de  grands  desseina  pour  la  prospdritd  et  lebouheur 
du  mondo  !  .  .  .  Monarque  et  p^re,  je  sens  ce  que  la  pais  ajoutd  li  la  adcurit^ 
dea  trOnes  ct  h  cclle  dcs  families.  Des  n^gociations  sont  entamdes  arec  les 
puissances  coalisdes.  J  ai  adbdrd  aux  bases  prdliminaires  qu*elles  ont  pr^ntte 
J'avais  done  Tespoir  qu'avant  Touverturc  de  ceite  session  le  congrda  de  Man- 
beim  serait  r<5uui ;  mais  de  nouveaux  retards,  qui  ne  sont  pas  attribuU  d  la 
FrancCf  ont  diffdrd  ce  moment  que  presse  le  voeu  du  monde.  J'ai  ordonn^ 
qu'oD  vous  communiqudt  toutes  les  pidces  originalcs  qui  se  trouvent  au  porte- 
feuille  do  mon  ddpartement  des  affaires  ^trang^res.  Vous  en  prtndrtz  connait- 
aance  par  Vintermidiaire  d'une  commiiision.  Les  orateura  de  mon  conseil  vous 
fcrout  couuaitre  ma  voloutd  sur  cet  objet.  Rien  ne  s'oppoae  de  ma  part  au 
rdtabliiiscment  do  la  paix.  Je  connais  ct  je  partage  tons  lea  sentiments  det 
Fran^ais,  jo  dis  des  Fran^ais,  parco  qu'il  n'en  est  aucun  qui  ddairAt  la  paix  au 
prix  do  I'bonueur. 

"  Cost  h  regret  que  jo  demande  h  ce  peuple  gdndreux  de  nouveaux  sacrifices ; 
mais  ils  sont  commandos  pur  ses  plus  nobles  et  ses  plus  cbera  intdrdta.  J'ai 
dd  renforcer  mes  armdes  par  de  nombreuses  levdes :  Us  nations  ne  traitaUavee 
sicuriti  qu*en  deploy  ant  toutfs  leurs  forces.  Un  accroisaement  dana  lea  reoettea 
devient  indispensable.  Ce  que  mon  ministre  des  finances  voua  propoaera  eat 
conformo  au  systiime  de  finances  que  j'ai  dtabli.  Nous  ferona  face  Ik  tout  aans 
I'emprunt  qui  consommo  I'avenir,  et  sans  le  papier-monnaie  qui  est  le  plus 
grand  ennemi  do  I'ordre  social.  Je  suis  satisfait  des  sentiments  qui  m*ont 
montrdd  dans  cetto  circonstance  mcs  penples  d'ltalie.  Le  Danemark  et  Naples 
sont  aeuls  restda  Mblen  &  mon  alliance.  La  rdpublique  dea  Etata-Unis 
d'Amdrique  continue  avec  bucc^s  sa  guerre  centre  I'Angleterre.*' — Moniteur, 
28  Dicembre,  1813;  Thiers,  xvii.  160-162. 
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garding  the  proposals  of  Frankfort  would  show  that  nearly  chap. 
a  month  had  been  wasted  in  returning  an  answer  to  them,  ^^^' 
and  that  during  that  critical  time  the  demands  of  the  I813. 
Allies,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  distresses  of  France,  had 
become  greatlj  more  rigorous.  It  was  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  communicate  a  selection  of  the  documents,  not  to 
the  entire  assembly,  but  to  a  committee  of  five  chosen  from 
each  who  were  to  report  on  the  subject ;  and  the  Em- 
peror hoped,  by  influencing  the  choice  of  the  members 
who  were  to  compose  these  committees,  to  obtain  the 
entire  direction  of  their  reports,  without  letting  the 
documents  themselves  appear  before  the  public.  The 
committee  named  by  the  Senate  was,  to  appearance  at 
least,  sufficiently  compliant ;  for  it  consisted  of  M.  de 
Fontanes,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  M.  de  Saint  Marsan,  M.  de 
Barb^-Marbois,  and  M.  de  Beumonville.  But  the  case  was 
Tery  different  in  the  Legislative  Body,  and  it  was  there 
that  the  existence  of  a  feeling  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
government  was  at  once  revealed.  The  candidates  pro- 
posed by  government  were  at  once  rejected,  and  in  their 
room  five  were  named,  all  men  of  talent  and  much  re- 
spected, not  under  the  influence  of  the  ministry,  and  who 
&ithfully  represented  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  chamber.  They  were  M.  Lain6,  an  eloquent  and 
celebrated  advocate  from  Bordeaux ;  M.  Raynouard,  an 
author  of  distinction,  and  sincerely  attached  to  indepen- 
dent opinions  ;  M.  Maine  de  Biran,  a  man  of  a  known 
meditative  and  philosophic  disposition,  which  Napoleon 
has  rendered  distinguished  by  the  designation  of  "  Id^o- 
logie;  ^  in  fine,  M.  de  Flaugergues  and  M.  de  Gallois,  men 
less  distinguished,  but  not  less  known  for  their  liberal 
turn  of  mind.  These  were  independent  members  who, 
fidthfuUy  representing  the  feelings  of  the  chambers, 
deprived  the  Emperor  of  all  hope  that  he  could  so  far 
influence  them  as  to  obtain  a  report  at  variance  with  the  ^  Thien, 
real  import  of  the  diplomatic  papers  laid  before  them,  i65. 
vhich  was  bis  true  object.^ 
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CHAP.  The  reading  of  the  papers  produced  unbounded  as- 
^^  tonishment  in  both  committees ;  that  of  the  Senate  ac- 
i8»3.     ceptcd  them  without  reserve,  and  M.  De  Fontanes  vas 

"  _  instructed  to  prepare  the  report,  which,  of  course,  would 

of  tiwcfem.  be  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Government.    The  reading  of 

inittce  on  tf  _^ 

the  robject.  the  documents  to  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties produced  at  firat  such  surprise,  that  they  requested 
a  second  reading,  which  was  at  once  acceded  to.     The 

|^Ante,^ch.  secret  instructions  ah-eady  givcn,^  which  the  Emperor 
had  sent  to  Caulaincourt,  which,  in  eflfect,  nullified  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  basis  proposed  by  the  Allies  in 
their  communications  of  1 4th  November,  through  M.  dc 
Aignan,  loere  not  given.  The  committee  heard  only  the 
Frankfort  proposals,  the  answer  of  M.  Maret,  of  16th 
November,  and  of  M.  de  Caulaincourt  of  2d  December ; 
and  as  the  last  was  a  general  acceptance  of  the  basis  of 
the  natural  frontiers  of  France,  they  seemed  to  prove 
that  on  this  occasion,  at  least;  the  Emperor  had  been 
sincere  in  his  desire  for  peace.  They  were  ignorant  of 
the  secret  ijistructions  which  entirely  annulled  these 
pacific  indications,  and  did  not  perceive,  in  the  first 
moments  of  surprise,  the  importance  of  the  long  delay, 
from  16th  November,  when  the  proposals  were  received, 
to  2d  December,  when  they  were  really  answered,  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  negotiation.  Still  distrustful  of  the 
secret  intentions  of  the  Emperor,  notwithstanding  these 
pacific  indications,  the  committee  proposed  to  annex  to 
this  report  a  declaration,  that  while  they  would  support 
with  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  his  resolution  to  uphold 
the  natural  frontiers  of  France,  yet  there  was  no  longer 
a  motive  nor  an  excuse  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
war,  after  that  object  was  secured.*     M.  Lain^  who  was 

uJi^!^; '"''n^*"*^  ^''^  ^'*"*  *^^*  i""^  ^  IVpoque  da  ncr«  de  nuunteoirlai 
d^Jb^o^  r  "•  ''  '»?^«»*i««  d«  ^  Fimnce,  iVRhin,  le.  Alpe.,  Ic  I^yi^orfa.; 

t")r.  l^nT  u"^*:f  ^^  >«  *«,-  ^  -ti.  senneot  tenn,  no.  k^' 
grmndeur  qT;«!^.  V  ^.  *^  ^"^  "  *"~  P^'"  *!•  «oUf,  ni  d'honneur  m  d# 
d«  ri^ua^i"!!5toii  xrtTl  ^*'''*™'  *'*'*'  verifier  k  V\ni6M  de  Jt  i»ix  et 
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the  leading  man  in  the  committee,  howeyer,  vas  with  some    chap. 
difiBculty  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impolitic,  in  the     ^^ 
present  state  of  their  foreign  relations,  to  bind  down  the     isia. 
Government  to  any  such  specific  basis,  and  this  difficulty 
vas  adjusted.     But  M.  Lain^  and  the  committee  were 
unanimous  that  the  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost  of 
bringing  prominently  forward  in  their  report  the  internal 
grieyances  of  the  nation;  in  particular  the  general  levying 
of  taxes  without  legal  authority,  by  a  vote  of  the  Chambers; 
the  frightful  cruelties  exercised  in  enforcing  the  conscrip- 
tion; the  illegal  arrests,  arbitrary  detentions  in  prison,  and 
a  variety  of  similar  grievances,  which  proved  how  far^ThXeri, 
France  had  departed  from  the  objects  of  her  Revolution,  fjo.'     ' 
and  from  the  principles  of  real  freedom."  * 

Napoleon  used  his  utmost  efforts,  by  means  of  M. 
(I'Hauterive,  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the  Report  in  Paragn^oh 
these  particulars  ;  and  by  great  exertions  the  intended  ST^Lainft  m 
paragraphs  relative  to  foreign  affairs  were  agreed  to  be  *^*  ^v^- 
abandoned,   and  those  referring  to  internal  gi-ievances 
were  reduced  to  the  following  very  moderate  sentence. 
**  It  belongs  to  the  Government  according  to  our  consti- 
tution to  propose  the  means  the  most  effectual  to  repel 
the  enemy  and  secure  peace  on  a  durable  basis.     These 
means  will  be  effectual  if  the  French  are  convinced  that 
their  blood  will   be   shed  only  to  defend  the  country 
and  our  protective  laws.     It  appears,  therefore,  indispen- 
sable to  the  committee,  that,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
Majesty  shall  propose  the  most  prompt  and  efficacious 
measures  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  the  Government 
sboald  be  besought  to  maintain  the  entire  and  constant 
eiecution  of  the  laws  which  guarantee  to  the  French 
the  rights  of  liberty,   security,  and  property,  and   to 
the  nation  the  entire  enjoyment  of  its  political  rights, 
^tgoirantee  appears  to  your  committee  the  most  effec- 
*«l  meana  of  restoring  to  the  French  the  energy  ne- 
<*»wy  for  their  defence  in  the  present  crisis."     M.  de 
CttliiawHirt  united  his  efforts  to  those  of  M.  d'Hauterive's 
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CHJLP.    to  get  this  passage,  which  thev  were  well  aware  would 
^'^     be  in  the  highest  degree  offensire  to  the  Emperor,  ex- 
i^is-     punged  from  the  report,  but  the  committee  were  unani- 
mous in  insisting  for  its  retention  ;  and  so  entirely  vas 
^P^     this  resolution  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  the  great 
175.  *      majoritv  of  the  Chamber,  that  when  put  to  the  vote,  223 
voices  out  of  254  were  of  the  same  opinion.^ 
^  Xapoleon  expressed  the  utmost  indignation  when  the 

Napok^    report  of  the  committee  containing  this  obnoxious  passage 
anger  pro-    was  laid  bcforc  him.     He  instantlv  wrote  out  and  signed 
aS^uj.    a  decree  proroguing  the  Assembly.     All  his  councillorB 
united  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  and  to  recommend  modera- 
tion, but  the  Emperor  remained  decided  in  his  purpose. 
*•  You  are  all  agreed,"  said  he,  **  in  recommending  mode^ 
ate  measures  ;  but  is  there  anj  one  among  you  who  will 
insure  me  that  these  legislators  will  not  take  advantage 
of  some  day  of  misfortune,  of  which  there  are  so  manj 
in  war,  to  execute  spontaneously,  or  at  the  instigation  of 
some  factious  leaders,  a  treasonable  enterprise  ?   I  cannot 
venture  to  hazard  such  an  attempt.     Anything  is  less 
dangerous  than  such  an  eventuality."     The  reading  of 
this  decree  to  the  Legislative  Body  produced  a  profound 
sensation,  and  at  once  converted  many  who  were  inclined 
to  have  been  submissive  into  bitter  enemies.     But  the 
Emperor  did  not  for  one  instant  swerve  from  his  fixed 
isri.''      resolution,  or  abate  in  his  haughty  bearing  ;  and  next  day, 
when  in  conformity  with  established  usage,  he  received 
*  Th'CTi,     the  Legislative  Body  with  the  other  bodies  of  the  State, 
179.'         he  said  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  with  eyes  flashing  fire 
as  he  spoke : — * 

"  What  would  you  be  at  ?     Is  it  to  gain  possession  of 
Xapoiein-f  powcr  ?     What  would  you  do  with  it  if  you  had  it  ?    Is 
^S^hJ'g  there  one  among  you  who  is  capable  of  exercising  itt 
tije^c  am-    jj^^^  ^^^  forgotten  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  As- 
semblies, and  the  Convention  ?     Are  you  likelj  to  be 
more  fortunate  than  they  were?     Would  you  not  all 
end  bj  being  led  to  the  scaffold,  like  the  Guadets,  the 
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Vergniauds,  the  Dautons  ?     Besides,  what  does  France    chap. 
require  at  this  moment  ?     It  is  not  an  Assembly,  it  is     ^"- 
not  orators :  it  is  a  general     Is  there  one  among  you     i8i3. 
capable  of  becoming  such  ?     If  there  was,  where  is  his 
mandate  ?     France  knew  me,  and  gave  me  my  commis- 
sion ;  has  it  done  the  same  to  any  of  you  "i     Are  any  of 
you  known  to  her  ?     She  has  twice  over  elected  me  for 
her  chief  by  the  voice  of  several  millions,  and  there  is 
none  of  you  who  have  been  elected  by  the  sufirages  of 
more  than  a  few  hundreds,  in  some  narrow  department, 
to  give  your  sanction  to  laws  which  I  make  and  you  do 
not.     I  look  into  your  titles  and  find  no  such  authority. 
A  tht-ofie  is  nothing  but  a  few  pieces  of  wood  covered 
with  velvet.     A  throne  is  a  man,  and  I  am  that  man, 
with  my  will,  my  character,  and  my  renown.     It  is  I 
who  must  and  can  alone  save  France,  and  not  you.     You 
complain  of  faults  in  the  administration  of  government ; 
in  what  you  say  there  is  some  truth  and  much  false- 
hood.    If  you  have  complaints  to  prefer,   you  should 
choose    some   other  occasion   for  stating  them,   and  I 
would  myself  have  oflFered  you  such  a  one,  and  there, 
vith  my  counsellors  of  state,  I  would  have  discussed 
joor  grievances,  and  remedied  such  as  appeared  well 
founded.      But  the  explanation  should  take  place  be- 
tween ourselves  ;  for  it  is  in  private  and  not  in  pub- 
lie  that  we  wash  our  dirty  linen.     So  far  from  doing  so, 
70U  are  desirous  of  throwing  dirt  in  my  face.    Be  assured 
I  am  a  man  whom  you  may  kill,  but  not  insult.     M. 
Lain6  is  a  wicked  man,  in  correspondence  with  the  Bour- 
bons, by  means  of  the  advocate  Des^ze.    I  shall  keep  my 
eje  upon  him,  and  upon  such  as  I  believe  are  capable  of 
executing  criminal  designs.     For  the  rest,  I  am  far  from 
dietrusting  you  all.    Eleven  twelfths  of  you  are  excellent ; 
bot  yoa  have  let  yourselves  be  misled  by  conspirators. 
Betum  into  your  departments ;  assure  your  neighbours 
ttat  whatever  they  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  against 
France  that  cor  enemies  make  war,  and  not  against  me  ; 
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CHAP,    and  that  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  defend  not  my 
^"^      person,  but  the  national  existence.  Soon  I  shall  put  myself 
1813.     at  the  head  of  the  army  ;  I  shall  chase  the  enemy  from 
L^.'i%-    our  territory,  and  conclude  peace,  whatever  it  may  cost,  to 
Pwi.'d?"''  ^^^*  y^^  ^^®  pleased  to  call  my  ambition.     I  shall  then 
l^^m  summon  you  back ;  I  shall  then  order  the  printing  of 
461.       '  your  report ;  and  you  will  then  yourselves  be  astonished 
you  could  have  held  such  language  in  such  circumstances."* 
The  Emperor  held  a  very  different  language  to  the 
Hii  noble    Senators,  a  commission  of  whom  he  sent  with  extraordinary 
ff^ators.  powers  into  the  provinces,  with  instructions  to  stimulate 
the  ardour,  and  appease,  as  far  as  possible,  the  complaints 
of  the  people.     "  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,"  said  he 
to  them,  "  that  I  have  been  too  prone  to  war.     I  had 
formed  immense  projects,    I  would  have  made  France  the 
empress  of  the  world.     I  now  see  I  was  wrong.     These 
projects  were  not  proportioned  to  the  numerical  strength 
of  our  population.     To  realise  them  I  would  have  required 
to  have  called  the  whole  male  inhabitants  to  arms;  and 
the  humanising  of  manners  has  rendered  it  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  convert  an  entire  nation  into  soldiers.     I  must 
expiate  the  fault  of  having  trusted  too  much  to  my  fortune, 
and  I  shall  expiate  it.     I  shall  make  peace,  and  such  a 
peace  as  tlie  circumstances  demand,  and  which  will  be 
mortifying  to  me  alone.     France  has  committed  no  faulty 
if  it  be  not  one  to  have  been  too  devoted  to  me,  and  too 
prodigally  poured  out  its  blood  in  my  support.     Let  her, 
therefore,  have  the  entire  glory  of  my  enterprises ;  I  be- 
queath it  to  her  as  my  last  testament.  For  myself,  I  reserve 
only  the  honour  of  showing  a  courage,  perhaps  still  more 
difficult,  that  of  sacrificing  the  grandest  objects  of  ambition 
that  ever  presented  themselves  to  mortal  man,  and  of  re- 
nouncing, for  the  happiness  of  my  people,  views  of  grandeur 
which  could  no  longer  be  entertained  but  by  efforts  on 
their  part  which  I  shall  no  longer  demand.     Depart  then 
gentlemen ;  announce  to  your  departments  that  I  am  about 
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the  French  to  carry  out  my  projects,  nor  for  myself,  as    chap. 
my  enemies  say,  but  for  the  integiity  of  the  country,  and     ^^^- 
the  protection  of  our  frontiers ;  that  all  I  ask  is  the  means     isis. 
of  expelling  the  enemy  from  Alsace,   Franche-Comt^, 
Nayarre,  and  Beam,  vhich  are  invaded ;  that  I  call  the 
French  to  the  assistance  of  the  French ;  that  I  am  willing 
to  treat,  but  it  shall  be  on  the  frontier,  and  not  in  the  in-  \  ^^TJtS'; 

,  Jan.  2,1814; 

terior  of  our  provinces,  desolated  by  these  barbarians.     I  »nd  Thien, 
shall  be  with  them  as  a  general,  as  a  soldier.   Depart,  and  i83.' 
convey  to  France  the  true  expression  of  my  sentiments."  ^ 

Nothing  can  paint  the  character  of  the  extraordinary 
man  who  now  nded  the  destinies  of  France,  better  than  Reflection! 
these  speeches.  In  the  first  is  to  be  seen  the  clearest  proof  ^eech^  of 
of  his  arbitrary  and  despotic  character,  and  impatience  ^•p®^®"^ 
of  any  control  on  his  actions  or  government — qualities 
which  rendered  him  altogether  unsuited  for  the  checks 
and  restraints  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  In  the  last 
is  presented  a  noble  specimen  of  the  use  which  he  could 
make  of  the  generous  affections,  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  could  employ  the  language  of  self-denial  and  repentance 
to  conceal  the  most  resolute  determination  to  persevere  in 
error,  and  drain,  it  might  be,  the  last  drop  of  the  blood 
of  France  in  the  furtherance  of  his  passion  for  universal 
dominion.  It  will  immediately  appear  from  the  decisive 
evidence  of  his  secret  correspondence  and  overt  acts,  that 
while  holding  this  language  to  the  Senators,  and  through 
them  to  France,  he  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
abandoning  his  ambitious  projects,  but  was  determined  to 
risk  all,  his  crown  and  life,  on  their  vigorous  prosecution. 
He  made  use  of  this  generous  and  noble  language  merely 
to  procure  the  assistance  from  France  which  was  necessary 
for  their  development. 

The  Emperor,  however,  had  need  of  all  his  genius  and 
all  his  dissimulation  to  resist  the  dangers  with  which  he  wt  f<^ 
was  threatened,  for  the  forces  by  which  his  dominions  were  ^^^'wm 
now  invaded  were  formidable  in  the  extreme.     Lorraine,  ^  '*^*' 
Alsace,  and  Franche-Comt4  were  inundated  by  the  multi- 


\ 
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CHAP,  tudes  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg ;  the  Rhine  waa  passed 
^^^'  at  Mannheim,  Mayence,  and  Coblentz,  by  Blucher's  men; 
1813.  and  the  distant  mountains  of  B^arn  were  crowded  with 
the  soldiers  of  Wellington.  It  does  not  enter  into  the 
plan  of  this  work  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  any  of  these 
military  operations,  as  neither  Lord  Castlereagh  nor  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  was  personally  engaged  in  them,  being 
both  at  the  moment  charged  with  diplomatic  duties  of  the 
very  highest  importance  at  the  Allied  headquarters  and  the 
Congress  of  Chatillon.  The  events  of  the  campaign,  there- 
fore, can  only  be  considered  as  they  modified  or  altered 
the  views  of  the  diplomatists;  but  in  this  respect  their 
influence  was  great  and  important.  Suffice  it  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  invasion  of  the  Allies  was  made  with  210,000 
men,  of  whom  1 40,000  were  under  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
advancing  from  the  Jura  frontier;  and  70,000  led  by 
Blucher,  direct  from  Mannheim  and  the  Middle  Rhine. 
Schwartzenberg's  left  moved  on  Geneva,  his  centre  on 
Langres  and  Dijon,  and  his  right  on  Colmar;  Blucher  was 
to  join  him  between  Chaumont  and  Langres.  The  utmost 
which  the  united  armies  of  Marmont,  Macdonald,  Ney, 
and  Victor  could  oppose  to  this  mass  was  under  50,000; 
and  this,  with  30,000  collecting  at  Paris,  the  Old  Guard, 
under  Mortier,  and  the  dcp6ts  in  the  interior,  and  form- 
ing the  reserve  on  which  the  Emperor  relied  for  strik- 
ing a  decisive  blow  when  the  Allies  appi*oached  Paris, 
formed  the  whole  regular  force  on  which  he  could  rely 
to  repel  the  invaders.  As  it  was  evident  it  was  alto- 
gether overmatched,  especially  in  the  first  instance,  their 
generals  carefully  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Emperor, 
which  were,  to  retire  slowly,  and  impeding  the  enemy  as 
much  as  possible,  by  converging  lines  towards  Paris,  where 
the  Emperor,  with  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers,  would  be 
at  hand  to  support  tliem,  and  prepared  to  strike,  with  a 
concentrated  force,  at  whichever  of  the  approaching  armies 
presented  the  fairest  opportunity.  So  literally  and  skil- 
fully were  these  orders  executed,  that  the  French  armies  fell 
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back — Victor  and  Ney  through  Lorraine,  Alsace,  Franche-    chap. 
Comt^,  and  over  the  Jura;  Marmont  and  Macdonald  over     ^^' 
the  Vosges  mountains  into  Champagne,  without  any  serious     isis. 
eDcoonter.     Bj  these  movements  a  third  of  France  was 
abandoned,  almost  without  firing  a  shot,  and  the  Allied 
standards  were  successiyelj  seen  in  Langres,  Chaumont, 
and  in  the  environs  of  Metz,  Nancy,  and  Epinal.    But  these 
retrograde  movements  were  not  accomplished  without  a 
Tciy  serious  loss,  and  a  diminution  of  the  armed  force  in 
the  field  in  the  highest  degree  alarming.     The  conscripts, 
discouraged  by  this  long-continued  retreat  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  unacquainted  with  the  profound  design  of 
the  Emperor  to  counterbalance  inferiority  of  number  by  a 
concentrated  retrograde  movement  and  the  skilful  use  of  an ,  ^^^  ^^ 
internal  line  of  communication,  deemed  the  game  lost,  and  ix..iib-n2; 
abandoned  their  colours  in  crowds.    Nearly  a  third  of  the  1 86-^90  T"' 
efficient  force  round  the  eagles  was  lost  to  the  French  ai?  '*'   ' 
during  this  calamitous  retreat.^ 

These  important  events,  which  evidently  were  bringing 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  accelerating  the  period  when  diplo-  Appoint- 
macy  would  be  called  on  finally  to  adjust  the  afiairs  of  L^rdCastie- 
nations,  suggested  alike  to  the  British  Cabinet  and  thej^^^t^ 
Allied  sovereigns,  the  expedience  of  having  some  plenipo-Ji^^'PJJSJ" 
tentiary  on  the  spot,  in  whose  talents  and  judgment  they^^«^^!>^^ 
could  thoroughly  con6de;  who  might  take  part  in  theocc.28. 
deliberations  of  the  Allied  Cabinets;  and  modify  his  views 
according  to  the  rapidly  changing  events  in  the  field.     It 
vas  at  first  thought  of  sending  Lord  HaiTOwby  out  in  this 
important  character,  from  an  idea  that  Lord  Castlereagh, 
as  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  could  not  be  spared  from 
ilia  post  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  still  more,  from  the  lead  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted 
doce  his  restoration  to  office  in  spring  1812.     But  upon 
farther  consideration  the  Cabinet  came  to  be  of  opinion 
that,  important  as  these  duties  were,  they  yielded  in  mo- 
ment to  that  of  having  a  confidential  plenipotentiary  on 
the  spot  who  might  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  Allied 
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CHAP.  Kovcreijjns  and  ministers,  take  pan  daik  in  iteir  deli- 
^"-  berations,  and  conclude  at  once  on  tLe  manv  important 
iM3.  nuitterH  which  required  to  be  decided  on  at  the  moment, 
before  an  answer  could  by  possibiliij  be  received  from 
tho  distant  Cabinet  of  London.  As  Lord  CasUereagh  had 
boon,  ever  since  his  restoration  to  cflBce,  the  soul  of  the 
(Cabinet  in  regard  to  foi-eign  affairs,  and  thev  had  now 
b(»ci)nie  of  i)araniount  importance,  they  determined  upon 
ollbring  the  appointment  to  his  Lordship,  bv  whom  it  was 
at  onoo  accepted.  His  credentials  and  instructions  were 
innnoiliatoly  prepared;  and  the  foreign  minister,  raiding 
Iho  inlluonoc,  and  armed  with  the  power,  of  England,  at 
tho  moniont  of  its  highest  elevation,  embarked  on  the  31st 
Dooombor,  at  Harwich,  to  join  the  Allied  headquarters.* 

•  Tho  following  account  of  thia  important  appointment,  and  the  riewi  of 
l.ol^l  ('iC4tItM-oi)f;h  on  tl»o  occabion,  in  from  the  pen  of  the  Cabinet  Minister DOit 
ooKtuiMiui  of  (lio  fact:  '*  Lord  CastIci'«Mgh*B  appointment,"  eays  the  Eari  of 
Ui|u»ii,  "  was  on  an  occasion  which  demanded  the  exercise  of  no  ordiMiy 
(idrutri  ;  for  whilo,  to  tho  ordinary  observer,  the  wonderful  events  which  pre- 
riMlml  it,  noi'inod  to  render  smooth  and  easy  the  arrangements  which  were  to 
follow,  yiit  ill  n*ality  tlio  counso  of  poh'cy  which  Lord  Londondenr  had  to 
purituo  wuH  Hiirroundod  witli  extreme  and  complicated  difficulties.  I  alladeto 
hiN  flnit  nuH«iion  to  tho  Continent  in  the  close  of  1813.  He  did  me  the  hoDCor 
to  invito  mo  to  ncooni|Hiny  him  on  that  mission,  and  I  travelled  with  him  fioB 
tlio  UuKuo  to  lUIo,  whore  ho  finst  came  in  contact  with  any  of  the  minister  of 
tlio  Allied  Powoi-H.  From  thence  we  proceeded  to  Lang^res,  where  the  lotd- 
quart orH  o(  tho  Gnind  Army  were  established,  and  where  the  Allied  sovereigoi, 
with  thoir  rt«H]KH'tive  ministers,  were  assembled.  I  remained  with  him  till  D«tf 
tho  oloNo  of  tliO  no>;otiHtions  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Paris.  Dnringtbt 
coui'No  of  tho  joui  noy  ho  communicated  to  me  confidentially  and  unreservedly 
tlio  view  whioh  ho  took  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  of  the  mode  in  which 
hi)  pro|M)MtHl  to  conduct  tho  important  business  with  which  he  was  charged. 
Tho  r«*ul  dinioiiltioH  of  that  interesting  period  commenced  when  the  great  pow«« 
of  KuroiH)  took  the  deciKive  resolution  of  conquering  peace  in  the  heart  of 
Franco.  It  had  been  comparatively  no  difficult  matter  to  unite  them,  during 
tho  summer  of  1813,  in  the  great  object  of  driving  France  within  the  limitiof 
tho  Uhine.  A  sense  of  common  dangers,  a  recollection  of  national  iojurieif 
and  tho  humiliationH  to  which  the  principal  sovereigns  and  people  of  Germtf7 
had  be(>n  exiK>sed,*  an  anxiety  to  repair  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  and  to 
n>gain  the  position  from  which  some  of  them  had  been  successively  driven, led 
thorn  to  fonn  an  alliance  which,  from  its  extent  and  resources,  gave  eveiy 
proHi)oct  of  a  successful  result  Tho  enthusiasm  which  brought  them  together, 
in  pursuance  of  this  common  and  animating  object,  supported  as  it  was  by  the 
councils  and  the  aid  of  England,  worked  out  with  singular  rapidity  its  succe*- 
ful  result  The  first  combined  movement  broke  out  in  August  1813,  and  before 
?j*  i!^  J*nwai7  1814,  the  French  were  entirely  exi>elled  from  Germany.  The 
—'        of  all  European  statesmen  were  then  directed  to  the  consideration  of 
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Lord  Castlereagh's  instructions  from  the  British  Cabinet    chap. 
were  so  drawn  as  to  invest  him  with  full  powers,  and     ^^' 


enable  him  to  negotiate  and  conclude,  of  his  own  autho-     isu. 
rity,  and  without  further  consultation  with  his  Govern-  Lord  oistio- 
meut,  all  conventions  or  treaties  either  for  the  prosecution  jj^^^'^' 
of  the  war  or  the  restoration  of  peace.     If  there  never  »°^  ppw&t, 

^  and  hif  re- 

was  a  British  statesman  who  left  the  shores  of  England  <»p^on  at 
on  so  momentous  a  mission^  there  never  was  one  who  head. 
departed  with  such  extensive  powers.     It  is  no  exaggera-  ^"■'^**"' 

those  priDciples  upon  which  the  reoonstruction  of  the  European  edifice  was  to 
be  attempted,  and  the  foundation  of  its  future  security  rested.  Any  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  history  of  Europe  since  the  time  of  William  IIL,  and 
the  grand  alliance  of  his  day,  to  the  present  time,  may  readily  conceive  that 
thie  was  no  easy  problem  to  solve.  The  immediate  pressure  of  the  common 
danger  being  removed,  views  of  individual  interest  necessarily  grew  up.  Some 
would  look  to  the  recovery  of  what  they  had  lost ;  some  to  the  maintenance  of 
what  they  had  gained.  Some  would  Uiink  that  the  best  chance  of  a  durable 
■eitlement  was  the  restoration  of  everything  to  the  state  in  which  Europe  was 
placed  in  1792,  before  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution  broke  out.  Some 
would  hold  to  the  notion  that  such  a  return  was  impossible,  or,  if  possible, 
unwise.  Some  might  deem  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would  best  bo  preserved 
by  the  adoption  of  some  new  and  more  popular  system  of  internal  government 
in  the  different  States ;  other  would  see  in  such  a  policy  nothing  but  a  source 
of  future  evils  and  general  commotion.  It  was,  in  short,  a  state  of  things  which 
oould  only  be  grappled  with  by  a  mind  capable  of  a  patient,  calm,  resolute,  and 
enlightened  contemplation  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  cose — founding  its 
Tiews  and  hopes  for  the  future  upon  an  accurate  historical  survey  of  the  past, 
and  a  practical  appreciation  of  the  present. 

**  In  the  course  of  our  journey.  Lord  Castlereagh  developed  to  me  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  conceived  that  the  expected  negotiations  ought  to  be 
conducted  and  terminated;  and  I  owe  it  to  his  memory  to  express  my  decided 
conriction  that  the  views  which  he  entertained  were  the  natural  and  just  dic- 
tates of  an  understanding  competent  to  embrace  all  the  great  points  of  the 
complicated  question  which  lay  before  him.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that, 
in  a  matter  where  so  many  separate  interests  were  concerned,  all  his  individual 
views  were  to  be  worked  out;  but  historical  truth  justifies  me  in  saying,  that 
although  some  points  of  the  final  arrangement  were  made  the  subject  of  par- 
liamentary criticism,  the  general  feeling  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  countrymen  was 
that  of  unequivocal  satisfaction  with  the  result;  and  well  do  I  remember,  as  if  it 
were  only  yesterday,  that  when  he  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  after  his 
return  from  Paris,  the  whole  body  of  the  Commons  of  England  rose  from  their 
seatrf  upon  his  appearance,  and  greeted  him  with  cordial  acclamations.  You 
and  I  well  know  how  sensibly  and  deeply  he  felt  this  remarkable  compliment 

'*  There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  this  period  so  peculiarly  illus- 
trative of  his  character,  and  of  the  influence  he  was  able  to  acquire  over  those 
with  whom  he  hod  to  deal,  that  I  cannot  forbear  alludiog  to  it.  In  the  course 
of  our  journey  from  Frankfort  to  BAle,  he  stated  to  me  that  one  of  the  great 
difiSculties  he  expected  to  encounter  in  the  approaching  negotiations  would 
arise  from  the  want  of  a  habitual  confidential  and  free  intercourse  between 
VOL.  IL  Q 
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CHAP,    tion  to  say  that  he  went  armed  with  the  power  of  peace 
^"'      or  war,  and  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms  which  were  to  be 
1814.     offered  to  the  vanquished  on  either  side  in  the  most  ter- 
rible and   momentous   contest  in  which  the   European 
Jmu^is,     Powers  had  ever  been  engaged.*  He  an-ived  at  the  Allied 
headquarters  on  18th  January;  and  his  reception  there  de- 
monstrated at  once  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 

the  Ministers  of  the  great  powers,  as  a  body,  snd  that  manj  pretensions  migiit 
be  modified,  and  caused  of  irritation  anticipated,  by  bringing  the  respective 
parties  into  unrestricted  communications,  common  to  them  all,  and  embracing, 
in  confidential  and  united  discussion,  all  the  great  points  in  which  they  were 
severally  interested.     No  man  was  ever  better  calculated  to  transact  busin«B 
himself,  and  to  bring  others  to  act  with  him  in  such  a  manner  than  Lord 
Castlereagh.     The  suavity  and  dignity  of  his  manners,  his  habitual  patience 
and  self-command,  his  considerate  tolerance  of  difiPerence  of  opinion  in  otheit, 
all  fitted  him  for  such  a  task ;  while  his  firmness,  when  he  knew  he  was  right, 
in  no  degree  detracted  from  the  influence  of  his  conciliatory  demeanour. 
Nothing  could  answer  more  completely  than  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  I 
heard  at  the  time,  from  several  of  the  eminent  men  with  whom  his  discusaioiiB 
were  then  carried  on,  that  it  conduced  in  every  way,  not  less  to  the  predaiain 
and  harmony,  than  to  the  promptitude  and  energy,  of  their  decision/* — EaRL 
OF  EiPON  to  Marquess  of  Londondebbt,  July  6, 1889,  MS.;  and  Qutlereajfit 
Correspondence^  i.  125, 129. 

*  ''  We,  taking  into  consideration  the  urgent  importance  of  the  present 
crisis,  which  requires  on  many  occasions  a  more  full  and  immediate  deciaioii 
on  our  part  than  can  be  effected  under  the  inevitable  delay  attending  a  direct 
communication  between  the  Powers  on  the  Continent  and  this  QoTemment; 
and  the  objects  under  discussion  being  of  a  magnitude  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  discretionary  decision  of  the  ordinary  diplomatic  representatives;  and  wt 
having,  therefore,  determined  to  employ,  on  a  special  and  temporary  mif**^ 
on  the  Continent,  one  of  our  confidential  servants  and  principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  fully  informed  of  our  views,  and  invested  with  full  powers  to  negotiate 
and  engage,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  for  the  establishment  of  such  arrangemeati 
as  may  most  effectually  unite  all  the  Powers  of  the  Continent  at  this  crisis,  80 
generally  important  to  the  interests,  security,  and  independence  of  the  wholes 
in  common  views  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  also  enable  him 
to  negotiate  and  conclude,  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  conventions  and  treatisf 
for  the  restoration  of  peace. 

"  We  have  thought  proper  to  confide  to  you  this  most  important  service; 
and  we  hereby  signify  to  you  our  pleasure,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  that  yon 
should  repair,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Allied  Gimnd 
Army,  where  it  is  understood  the  three  Allied  sovereigns  are  assembled, 
to  whom  you  will  deUvor  the  credentials  with  which  you  will  be  furnished  to 
them  respectively.  After  possessing  youreelf  in  the  fuUest  manner  of  all  the 
mformation  which  can  be  supplied  by  his  Majesty's  ambassadors,  or  other 
ministers,  you  will  propose  to  enter  into  conference  with  such  minister  or 
Sri^ir^K-lIlf  "^^  "overeigns,  as  may  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  upon 
to  «^w  ^^  *'^^°'''"  "'**^''°  '  ^^  y^"  '^^  ^  famished  with  foUpo^ 
AlW  P^jr**'  """"/u  '"^^^  ^y  '^^'y  ^^  engagement  with  all  or  any^^ 
Alhed  Powens  or  with  any  other  Power,  in  furtherance  of  the  like  viewa'' 
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by  the  Allied  soTereigns  and  ministers,  and  the  decisive  chap. 
influence  which  his  presence  and  councils  were  expected  ^^^ 
to  have  at  their  headquarters.  It  has  been  thus  painted  ^s^*- 
by  the  eloquent  pen  of  a  hostile  but  impartial  historian. 
"  The  British  Cabinet/'  says  Thiers,  "  determined  upon 
sending  the  most  eminent  of  its  members.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  to  attend  the  ambulatory  congress  of  the  Coalition, 
to  moderate  the  passions,  preserve  unanimity,  and  carry 
out  the  views  of  England,  and  when  they  were  secured,  to 
vote  in  every  other  respect  for  reasonable  measures  in  oppo- 
sition to  extreme  resolutions.  To  be  wise  for  all  the  world 
except  his  own  country  was  therefore  his  mission,  and  a 
very  natural  one.  lie  was  to  explain  the  war  budget  in- 
troduced by  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  make  use  of  the 
riches  of  England  to  make  his  views  triumph,  by  throwing 
into  the  opposite  balance  not  his  sword  but  his  gold. 
No  man  was  better  qualified  to  discharge  such  a  mission 
than  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  accredited  with  Bemadotte,  and  one 
of  the  most  active  and  energetic  servants  of  England. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  descended  from  an  ardent  and  im- 
petuous Irish  family,  bore  in  his  bosom  that  disposition, 
but  tempered  by  a  superior  reason.  In  mind  honest  and 
penetrating,  in  character  prudent  and  firm,  capable  at 
once  of  vigour  and  address,  having  in  his  manner  the 
proud  simplicity  of  the  English,  he  was  called  to  exercise, 
and  did  exercise,  the  greatest  influence.  He  was  in  every 
particular  iumished  with  unlimited  powers.  With  his 
character  and  his  instructions  you  might  almost  say  that 
England  itself  had  risen  up  and  formed  the  camp  of  the 
Coalesced  sovereigns.  Having  set  out  from  London  in 
the  end  of  December,  he  made  a  brief  stay  in  Holland  to 

The  Hon.  Frederick  RobiDson  was  appointed  as  Lord  Castlereagh's  *' assistant 
in  the  execution  of  this  special  service,  with  full  power  to  hold  conferences, 
and  conclude  such  engagements  or  treaties  with  his  Majesty's  Allies,  or  any  of 
them,  in  case  of  your  illness  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  directions  he  shall 
receiTe  from  you  in  conformity  to  the  instructions  with  which  you  are  or  shall 
be  fomiahed." — Intiruetions  to  Lord  Cabtlerbaoh,  2,1th  December  1813  ; 
CoMtUrtagh  Oorrttpondenee,  ix.  115, 116. 
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give  his  councils  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  not 
expected  at  Fribourg,  the  Allied  headquarters,  before  the 
second  half  of  January.  No  one  before  his  arrival  would 
take  a  line  or  give  an  answer.  Every  one  was  waiting  to 
sec  him  to  endeavour  to  win  him  over  to  his  side.  Alex- 
ander sent  a  message  to  him,  through  Lord  Cathcart,  that 
he  wished  to  be  the  first  to  converse  with  him.^'** 
While  the  great  leader  of  English  diplomacy  was  thus 

*  The  following  account  of  UiIb  important  appointment  and  its  oonaequeDoei 
on  tho  Allied  cauBe  was  written  at  the  time  by  a  most  competent  obeenrer 
and  diplomatist,  Lord  Burgheruh,  since  E^l  of  Westmoreland,  then  Military 
Envoy 6  at  the  Austrian  headquarters.  *'  The  decision  was  taken  in  England  to 
depute  one  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  to  represent  Great  Britain  in  the  congrea 
which  appeared  to  be  now  likely  to  be  held  for  tho  final  arrangements  of  a 
secure  and  lasting  peace.  Lord  Harrowby  is  understood  to  have  been  fint 
thought  of  for  this  mission  :  Lord  Castlereagh,  however,  undertook  it,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  January  proceeded  to  the  Allied  headquarters.  No  measure 
was  ever  wiser  or  productive  of  more  beneficial  effects.  Lord  Castlereagh,  by 
the  manliness  of  his  conduct,  by  the  talent  which  he  displayed  under  the  mort 
difficult  circumstances,  secured  more  solid  advantages,  not  only  to  England 
but  to  Europe,  than  perhaps  will  be  ever  known  or  acknowledged.  In  thevarioaB 
changes  of  fortune  which  attended  the  operations  of  the  campaign  of  1814,  the 
steady  course  with  which  he  pursued  the  general  objects  of  the  alliance,  being 
never  led  aside  from  either  by  reverses  or  success,  placed  him  in  triumphant 
contrast  with  others  who,  elated  or  depressed  by  the  events  of  each  sucoeediog 
period,  would  have  ruined  their  cause  as  much  by  overstrained  pretensions  in 
one  alternative  aa  by  a  conduct  totally  the  reverse  in  another.  Lord  CnsUereagfa 
is  underiitood  to  have  left  England  with  instructions  to  negotiate  for  peace 
upon  conditions  honourable  to  France,  but  differing  from  those  proposed  at 
Frankfort,  which  the  change  of  circumstances  had  rendered  no  longer  appli- 
cable."— BuHGnEHSii's  Memoir  on  the  War  o/1814  in  France^  237. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  of  22d  January,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing important  account  of  his  first  conference  with  the  Allied  ministers.  "  I 
have  had,  during  the  last  two  or  three  days,  several  hours'  conversation  with 
Mettomich,  Stadion,  and  Hardenbcrg.  It  is  too  soon  to  judge  of  them  before 
1  come  to  close  quarters  upon  some  questions  of  difficulty.  I  have  every  rea- 
son, however,  to  be  so  far  satisfied,  and  they  seem  to  feel  my  arrival  as  a  valu- 
able facility.  I  have  had  a  very  full  and  confidential  conversation  with  Metter 
nich  on  the  Bourbon  question.  He  is  highly  conciliated  by  the  line  we  have 
taken,  and  tho  forbearance  with  which  we  have  u.sed  the  discretion  given  to 
us  by  his  Government  _th rough  Aberdeen.  I  am  confident  I  shall  have  great 
additional  influence  over  his  mind  on  any  practical  question  connected  with 
this  subject  that  may  occur,  from  the  manner  in  which  we  have  conducted 
ourselves  upon  it.  My  opinion  is,  that  if  we  meet  this  event  in  our  progress 
as  a  FrcncJi  measure,  Austria  will  not  embarrass  it  from  any  family  considera- 
tiouH,  and  the  less  so  from  the  dread  she  feels  of  Bematlotte's  elevation ;  but 
she  will  not  hi)eculate  upon  it,  or  commit  herself  upon  either  loose  or  partial 
grounds.  She  will  desire  always  to  see  the  public  act,  and  to  frame  her  deci- 
sion with  reference  to  the  nature  and  extent  and  the  state  in  which  the  Allied 
intercBtrt  at  the  moment  stand  in  the  war.  Mettemich  seems  strongly  im- 
pressed with  tho  feeling,  that  to  take  our  terms  high  against  France  we  must 
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received  at  the  Allied  headquarters,  Napoleon,  on  his    chap. 
part,  yielding  to  the  necessities  of  his  situation,  and  de-     ^"^ 
Birous  of  gaining  time  to  recruit  his  armies,  was  taking     1814. 
steps,  without  awaiting  the  formalities  of  a  congress,  for  ^apol^n 
re-establishing  negotiations;     His  first  intention  was  to^^^V^;**« 
hare  sent  the  Duke  of  Cadore  (M.  Champagny),  an  able^ir^to*« 
diplomatist,  well  known  to  the  Austrian  Government,  as  head- 
he  had  been  for  several  years  ambassador  at  Vienna  be-pienipot^- 
fore  he  was  made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  France.  ''"^' 
Yielding  to  the  same  considerations,  however,  which  had 
induced  the  British  Government  to  send  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  to  the  scene  of  diplomatic  action,  and  well  know- 
ing the  weight  which  M.  de  Caulaincourt's  name   and 
understood  pacific  inclinations  would  have  with  the  ex- 
alted personages    there   assembled,   he   determined    at 
length  on   despatching  the  foreign  minister  in  person. 
ILde  Caulaincourt  accordingly  set  out  on  the  5th  Janu-J»n.5. 
try  for  the  Allied  headquai-ters,  and  directed  his  steps 
to  Luneville,  a  place   already  remarkable  for  the   sig- 
nature of  the  first  treaty  which  intenupted  the  revolu- 
tionary  war   between    France   and   Austria.      Arrived 
It  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  mountains,  he  met  the  French 

ia4  MieaiDber  oaraeWee  with  anythiDg  that  can  hear  the  appearance  of  an  ini- 
tmtive  on  such  a  question  on  the  part  of  the  AUies.  I  have  always  felt  this  as 
qylied  to  our  own  interests,  and  that  we  cannot  press  our  demands  to  the 
■taost  if  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  mixed  in  a  question  which,  in  so  far  as 
liktaa  to  the  internal  government  of  France,  supersedes  all  terms.  He  also 
AiDka,  for  the  interest  of  the  Bourbons  themselves,  tliat  it  is  a  question  of 
Joabtlal  policy,  to  say  the  least,  whether  they  would  not  lose  more  than  gain 
hmt  showing  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  British  camp,  or  in  that 
of  the  Allied  aovereigns.  He  seems  to  dread  that  great  question  being  in- 
iftctnaUy  stirred,  and  anxious  that  the  Allies  should  not  be  encumbered  with 
ill  or  reqmnsible  for  it.  In  other  respects  I  should  not  despair  of  his  conciu*- 
mg  with  the  other  Allied  Powers  in  turning  any  public  effort  the  French 
tttifon  may  make  in  this  sense  to  a  good  account.  It  is  painful  and  not  fair  to 
tW  Boorfoons,  that  tMdr  hancU  thould  he  tied  while  Bemndotte's  are  free  ;  but 
«hy  aboold  they  not  pursue  their  views  in  some  quarter  which  does  not  locally 
Md  IB  appeftrance  mix  them  with  us  !  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  the  affairs 
if  SwitaerUnd,  influenced  by  Lahari>e,  countenances  the  popular  party  :  Aus- 
Mi  it  favourable  to  the  ancient  order  of  things,  all  happily  hostile  to  France. 
KMtnuch  has  the  merit  of  getting  over  the  obstacle  of  neutrality.  It  is  de- 
MU  th«M  iraeatseries  should  transpire  as  little  as  possible,  at  least  to  the 
GtfwniiMDt  of  England,  and  etpecially  the  Emperor's  igarementt  about  Bema- 
*<h;  wkitk  I  Jurpe  to  dtsftpate."  —  Lord  Castlereaoh  to  Lord  Litsrpool, 
Uk,  nd  Jmmwary  1814 ;  Ca$tl€rtagh  Corrttpondence,  ix.  185, 186. 
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CHAP,    armies  in  full  retreat.    The  woeful  countenances  and  piti- 
^^      ful  condition  of  tlie  men ;  the  numerous  stragglers  and 
1814.     deserters  from  the  ranks,  especially  among  the  young  con- 
scripts ;    the  alarming  diminution  of  the  old  soldiers, 
who  were  still  clustered  around  the  eagles  ;  the  growing 
audacity  of  the  royalists,  who  appeared  in  numbers  which 
had  never  been  anticipated — struck  him  with  astonish- 
ment and  consternation,  how  much  soever  habituated  to 
Jm.  7.       similar  scenes  during  the  last  German  campaign.     He  lost 
no  time  in  writing  to  Napoleon,  informing  him  of  all  he 
had  seen,  communicating  the  discouragement  of  the  ma^ 
shals  and  generals,  the  evidently  hopeless  state  of  aflfiurs, 
and  conjuring  him  to  send  him  authority  to  sign  terms  of 
peace  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Allied  sove- 
reigns than  he  had  hitherto  done.     At  the  same  time 
he  wrote  to  M.  de  Metternich,  expressing  his  astonish- 
ment at  his  silence,  so  difficult  to  understand  after  the 
acceptance  of  the  basis  communicated  through  M.  de 
Saint  Aignan,  and  announcing  that,  to  cut  short  all  de- 
*  ^f'TSi-    ^^y^'  '^^  ^^  ^^™®  ^^  person  to  the  Allied  advanced  posts 
196*  to  forward  the  negotiation,  and  if  possible  conclude  a 

peace.^ 

The  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  the  arrival  of  M.  de 
Embank.  Caulaiucourt  at  Luneville,  occasioned  no  small  embarrass- 
STMetter-*  mcnt  to  M.  dc  Metternich  ;  for  after  the  repeated  and 
fortu^     solemn  declarations  the  Allied  sovereigns  had  made  of 
L^  cwtie-  ^^^^^  desire  to  conclude  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  they^ 
f^^-        could  hardly  refuse  to  enter  into  negotiations  based  on 
the  professed  acceptance  of  the  Frankfort  conditions.     To 
gain  time  Mettcraich  replied  that,  as  England  was  now 
sending  its  foreign  minister  to  the  Allied  camp,  until  his 
arrival  it  was  impossible  to  assign  any  place,  or  fix  any 
basis,  for  the  opening  of  negotiations.     In  reality,  how- 
ever, matters  had  essentially  changed  since  the  Frankfort 
terms  were  proposed,  and  the  Allies  were  far  from  being 
unanimous  as  to  the  specific  terms  to  be  offered  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  general  basis.     The  rapid  and  easy  entrance 
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f  the  Allied  armies  into  France  by  Switzerland,  the  con-  chap. 
uest,  without  resistance,  of  nearly  a  third  of  France,  the  ^"^ 
ejected  state  and  miserable  condition  of  the  wasted  isi*- 
rmies  retiring  before  the  Austrian  and  Russian  standards, 
le  repeated  victories  of  Wellington  in  the  south,  had  all 
iflamed  the  imagination,  and  seemed  to  authorise  the 
isisting  on  very  different  terms  from  those  proposed 
hen  the  Allied  troops  were  still  behind  the  Rhine.  At 
le  same  time  opinions  were  much  divided  on  the  details 
F  any  proposed  arrangement.  Alexander,  who  had  never 
Jt  over  the  forcible  entry  into  Switzerland,  inclined  to 
ipport  the  liberal  side  on  every  question  ;  while  Austria 
iclined  to  the  aristocratic.  The  former  contended 
>r  the  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  and  of  Saxony 
>  Prussia,  which  Mettemich  resisted  as  an  invasion  of 
38ted  rights.  The  Tyrolese  loudly  demanded  to  be  re- 
ored  to  their  beloved  Kaisar,  while  Bavaria  claimed  an 
tdemnity  if  obliged  to  cede  them ;  England  insisted 
liefly  on  founding  a  kingdom  in  the  Low  Countries, 
hich  might  shut  out  France  from  the  Scheldt  and  Ant- 
erp  :  and  Austria  hejsitated  to  sanction  that  erection 
U  secured  of  England's  support  of  her  against  Russia. 
dd  to  this  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  was  sin- 
Tely  desirous,  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter  and  grand- 
m,  of  preserving  the  throne  of  France  for  Napoleon,  had 
tely  addressed  an  autograph  letter  to  the  French  Em- 
•ess,  conjuring  her  to  intercede  with  her  husband  to 
«ede  to  the  terms  proposed,  and,  in  the  event  of  his 
ring  so,  promising  him  his  entire  support  in  the  Allied 
►uncils.*     Thus,  in  the  moment  of  general  success,  and 

•  "Ch^e  Loaise,— J'ai  re^u  hier  ta  lettre  du  12  D^cembre,  et  j'ai  appris 
Bc  pUuflir  que  tu  te  portes  bien.  Je  te  remercie  des  voeux  que  tu  na'adresses 
ar  la  nouveUe  axkn^c ;  ils  me  sont  pr^cieux  parce  que  je  te  connais.  Je 
fl^  lee  mieoB  de  tout  mon  coeur.  Pour  ce  qui  regarde  la  paix,  sois  penuadie 
ijenela  touhaite  pan  moinB  que  toi^  que  toute  la  France,  et  k  ce  que  j'esp^re 
e  ton  mari     Ce  n'est  que  dans  la  paix  qu'on  trouve  le  bonheur  et  le  salut. 

•  Tues  sont  mod^r^es.  Je  ddsire  tout  ce  qui  peut  assurer  la  dur^  de  la 
is,  mais  dans  ce  monde  il  ne  suffit  pas  de  vouloir.  J'ai  de  grands  devoirs  k 
aptir  eurers  mos  allies,  et  malheureusement  les  questions  de  la  paix  future, 
qui  aera  prochaine,  je  I'esp^e,  sont  tr^embrouill^es.    Ton  pays  a  boule- 
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CHAP,    amidst  the  greatest  apparent  triumphs^  the  Coalition  was 
"^-     on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces  from  the  jealonaiee  and 
1814.    separate  interests  arising  from  that  yery  soooeas.     It  tm 
a  singularly  fortunate  circumstance  that  at  this  criticd 
juncture,  when  the  alliance  was  in  such  danger,  the  ob- 
stinacy of  Napoleon  precluded  the  possibility  of  negotia- 
tion on  practicable  terms;  and  the  arrival  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  communicated  to  the  Allied  councils  die  weij^ 
]^^    arising  from  decision  of  conduct  tempered  by  suavity  of 
1^     '    manners,  and  inflexibility  of  purpose  guided  by  iriadom 
of  thought.^ 

The  condition  of  the  Allies  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
sirChviM  at  the  time  when  Lord  CasUereagh  first  joined  them 
2!^of   at  B&le  on  the  18th,  is  well  described  in  a  letter  of  Sir 
^  ^fto  Charles  Stewart  to  his  Lordship,  dated  Bflle,  17th  Jannaiy 
SS^^^  1814  :  ''Marshal  Blucher  has  taken  8000  priaonora  and 
25  guns  since  his  passage  of  the  Rhine  on  Ist  Janoaiy. 
Marshal  Marmont  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  maluDg 
the  most  rapid  forced  marches  to  prevent  the  Silesiaii 
army  getting  into  his  rear  by  the  Yosges  mounttdna.    In 
his  retreat  he  has  broken  down  all  the  bridges  over  the 
Saone,  but  Marshal  Blucher  is  pursuing  him.     The  ao- 
counts  of  the  confusion  and  disorder  in  France  are  uni- 
versal.    The  assembling  of  the  conscripts  is  very  slow ; 
those  that  are  brought  together  want  arms  and  all  equip- 
ments.    There  seems  nothing  now  more  certain  than  that 
the  Allied  armies  can  march  to  Paris  when  they  wiDL 
Two-thirds  of  the  old  French  soldiers  that  crossed  the 
Rhine  are  either  dead  or  gone  into  the  hospitals.     All  the 

vers^  toutoH  lea  id^.  Quand  on  en  vienl  &  oes  questionB,  on  a  2i  oombftfctn  dt 
justes  plaintes  ou  des  pr^jug^  La  choie  n*en  eat  paa  moina  le  ro&a  le  ptei 
ardent  de  mon  OGeur,  et  j'esp^re  qae  bientAt  nons  poorrona  r^ooneilier  noa  gena* 
Kn  Angleterre  il  n'y  a  pas  de  mauvaise  rolont^.  nuds  on  &it  de  graada  pr^ 
paratifs.  Ceci  occasioune  n^ceesairement  du  retard  josqulk  ce  qu'enfln  b 
chose  soit  en  train  :  olors  elle  int,  s'il  platt  &  Dieu.  Les  nouvellea  qoe  ta  ma 
donnes  de  ton  fils  me  rejouissent  fort.  Tes  fr^ree  et  mbuib  alUdent  bien  d*«pr^ 
les  derniftres  nouvelles  que  j'en  ai  revues,  ainsi  que  ma  femma.  Je  Buis  aoni 
bien  portant.    Crois-moi  pour  toujours,  ton  tendre  p^,  Fbah^oib.'' 

— Thibbs,  xtH.  200,  201. 
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general  oflBcers  and  men  of  experience  say  that  no  resist-    chap. 
mce  can  be  made.     Prince  Schwartzenberg  was  still  at     ^"^ 
iTesoul  on  the  15th.      The  enemy  were  collecting  at     i^ii. 
[iUigres,  and  the  Prince  Marshal  was  preparing  to  attack 
hem  if  they  remained  there,  which  I  much  doubt.     He 
bad  made  hLs  dipositions  for  this  purpose,  and  his  forces 
loay  amount  to  about  165,000  men.     The  line  he  occu- 
pies, however,  is  a  very  extended  one.     If  the  enemy  had 
force  to  take  advantage  of  it  in  any  one  point  with  collected  i  gj^  ^^ 
means,  the  main  Russian  army,  under  Barclay  do  Tolly,  L^^d  cLuo- 
will  be  ready  to  support  Prince  Schwartzenberg's  oflFensive  rc^*»»  *^i«» 
movement.     Detachments  have  been  left  at  Geneva  and  isii ; ' 
Fort  TEcluse.     The  Siraplon  and  St  Bernard  are  both  ix"i'73.  ^' 
occupied."  ^ 

The  sanguine  anticipations  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart  as      ^ 
to  the  rapid  termination  of  the  war,  and  the  ease  with  Smaii ' 
which  an  advance  might  be  made  to  Paris,  seemed  on  the  Napoleon's 
point  of  realisation  by  the  first  events  of  the  war  when  h^s'^d^^ 
hostilities  were  resumed.     Having  made  his  first  arrange-  Jj^"'"*" 
nents  assembled  his  last  reserves  from  all  the  depots  in 
Ihe  interior,  and  deeming  the  time  come  when,  by  a  con- 
centric retreat,  he  had  accumulated  forces  so  in  a  central 
position,  that  he  might  hazard  a  blow  at  his  pursuers, 
he  dispatched  the  Pope  to  Savona  from  his  place  of 
etptirity  at  Fontainebleau,  conferred  the  regency  during 
his  absence  on  Marie  Louise,  and  after  a  touching  scene 
in  the  Tuileries,  where  he  intrusted  the  Empress  and 
kb  son  to  the  protection  of  the  National  Guard  at  Paris, 
let  out  for  the  army.      He  arrived  the  same  evening  at  J««^  25. 
ClIialons-sur-Mame,  where  he  encountered  the  crowds  of 
i^gitiYes  who  were  flying  before  the  approach  of  the 
snemy.     His  reception  by  them  was  varied  and  chilling  : 
Nine  exclaimed,  '*  Vive  TEmpereur ! "  others,  "  A  bas  les 
lioits  r^unis  ! "    (Excise).      He  hastened  to  the  head- 
joaiters  of  the  marshals,  whose  forces  exhibited  a  woeful 
licture  of  the  exhaustion  and  perils  of  the  empire.     The 
mited  corps  of  Victor,  Marmont,  and  Ney  only  presented 
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OHAP.    19,000    in&Dtiy  and  6000  caTaliy,  iritii   120  gam, 
"^     Twelye  leagues  to  the  ri^t^  at  Ards-snr-Aiibei  Geiaid 
1814.    had  6000,  and  at  TrojeB»  de^teen  leagnea  distant  in 
the  same  direction,  Mortier  oommaaded  15^000  of  tfas 
Old  Guard,  horse  and  foot,  while  Lefeb?Te  Desnooettfli 
farought  up  from  the  rear  5000  infiuitiy  and  8000  light- 
horse  of  the  Young  Quard ;  in  all  65,000  men,  mad  tliej 
too  were  scattered  over  an  extent  of  country  nxtj  mOfls 
broad,  and  called  on  to  make  head  against  nearly  200,000 
yeteran  troops,  many  of  them  the  best  in  Eoiopa     It  ii 
not  surprising  that  in  these  dreumstanoes  both  parties 
regarded  the  case  as  hopeless^  and  the  subjugation  of 
France  beyond  a  doubt    It  is  true,  two  divisiona  of  the 
Young  Guard  and  some  battalions  of  in&ntiy  lay  at  Fuok 
a  new  resenre  division  was  oiganising  at  Troyes^  and  Mao- 
iThkn,     donald  soon  after  came  up  from  the  Ardennes  foraBfewith 
wl         12,000  men ;  but  reinforcements  to  a  still  greater  amoaBt 
were  hastening  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.^ 
^^  Not  so  Napoleon.    Without  bemg  insensible  to  ths 

^£lr£  dangers  of  lus  situation,  he  deaily  discerned  the  weak 
Lnpdn,  side  of  his  enemies,  and  set  about  with  conanmmsto 
laog^!  ability  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account  Though  the 
Allied  forces  were  so  numerous,  they  were  divided. 
Scattered  over  an  immense  extent  of  countiy,  and  ad- 
yancing  by  two  roads  far  distant  from  each  other,  the 
one  from  B&le,  the  other  from  Mayence,  while  he  lay  in 
a  central  position  between  them,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  accumulate  his  forces  upon  either  at  pleasure^  and 
strike,  as  in  Italy  in  1796,  redoubtable  blows,  first  at  one 
and  then  at  the  other.  Augereau  accordingly  received 
orders  to  quit  Lyons  and  ascend  the  course  of  the  Rhone 
to  Be8an9on,  so  as  to  threaten  the  communications  of  the 
Grand  Army,  a  poiut  on  which  the  Austrians,  who  ad- 
vanced from  that  side,  were  known  to  be  particulariy 
nervous,  while  the  Emperor  himself  prepared  to  assail 
them  in  front  with  50,000  men.  Some  success  would  be 
gamed  in  all  probability  in  these  circumstances,  of  which 
advantage  might  be  taken  to  negotiate   on  &vourable 
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terms.     "  All  is  not  lost ! ''  exclaimed  Napoleon  ;  "  war    chap. 
presents  so  many  chances  of  success  to  those  who  have     ^^' 
courage  to  persevere  I     No  one  is  conquet^ed  till  he  wills     isu. 
to  become  so  !     Doubtless  we  shall  have  some  days  of 
difficulty  ;  we  may  sometimes  be  obliged  to  fight  one 
against  three,  or  even  one  against  four ;  but  we  have 
done  so  in  our  youth,  and  we  must  be  able  to  do  so  in 
mature  years.     Besides,  out  of  the  debris  of  the  old  army, 
we  have  contrived  to  save  an  excellent  and  noble  artillery, 
80  as  to  have  five  or  six  pieces  to  each  thousand  men. 
Cannon-shot  are  well  worth  musket -balls.      We  have 
earned  glory  of  every  sort  but  one ;  but  that  one  remains 
to  be  won,  and  it  surpasses  all  the  rest — it  is  to  be  found 
in  resisting  misfortune  and  triumphing  over  it.     After 
that,  we  may  repose  at  our  hearths  and  grow  old  together 
in  that  France,  which,  thanks  to  its  heroic  soldiers,  after 
90  many  mutations  of  fortune,  will  have  saved  its  true '  ^?'*®^ 
grandeur,  that  of  its  natural  frontiers,  and  withal  im-  221.* 
perishable  glor}\''  ^ 

The  first  events  of  the  campaign  seemed  to  belie  these 
noble  sentiments,  or  rather  Fortune  appeared  resolved  to  cb»tiiiin  u 
exhaust   her  malevolence   before   she   again   bewitched  th^e  pi^'^f 
France  by  her  smiles.     A  place  was  at  last  designed  for  ^^f^'"** 
the  congress  at  the  request  of  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  and  f^^io^'L- 
Chatillon  was  fixed  on  for  that  purpose  ;   but  mean-  ™»«^ 
▼hile  military  operations  were  not  suspended,  and  the 
result  of  the  first  actions  seemed  to  justify  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Allies,  and  verify  the  worst  prognostications 
of  the  French.     The  two  armies,  which  had  set  out  from 
such  opposite  quarters,  were  now  drawing  near  to  each 
other,  and  threatened  by  their  united  mass  to  crush  the 
forces  of  Napoleon,  not  a  third  of  their  number,  which 
lay  between  them.     Blucher  had  left  Nancy,  and  reached 
St  Dizier ;  but  there  abandoning  the  direct  road  to  Paris, 
he  had  crossed  over  to  the  valley  of  the  Aube,  in  order 
to  enter  into  communication  with  Schwartzenberg,  termi- 
nate his  indecision,  and  bring  about  a  march  with  their 
united  force  on  Paris.     Already  his  advanced-guard  had 
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CHAP,    united  with  that  of  the  Grand  Army  under  Pahlen,  and 
^^'     would  soon  bring  to  the  latter  a  reinforcement  of  35,000 


^8^^-     men.     No  sooner  did  Napoleon  hear  of  this  lateral  move- 

^    '     ment  of  Blucher,  in  a  manner  perpendicular  to  his  own 

line  of  march,  than  he  resolved  with  what  troops  he  had 

in  hand  to  fall  on  the  detached  corps  of  Blucher,  which 

were  following  their  advanced-guard  towards  the  Grand 

Jan.  28.  Arm  J.  Blucher  at  this  time  had  with  him  onlj  Sacken'a 
and  part  of  Langeron's  corps,  in  all  30,000  men ;  York's 
Prussians  being  in  rear  on  the  Moselle  ;  and  Langeron 
blockading  Ma}  ence.  Napoleon  experienced  the  utmost 
diflBculty  in  passing  the  cross  roads,  which  a  rapid  thaw 
succeeding  a  hard  frost  had  rendered  almost  impassable ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  vigour  of  the  artillery  horses, 
which  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  aid  of  some 
hundred  peasants,  who  harnessed  themselves  to  the  guns, 
that  they  were  at  length  dragged  through.  By  great 
exertions,  the  difficult  roads  were  traversed,  and  on  the 

Jan.  29.  succccding  day,  the  whole  force,  about  20,000  strong, 
arrived  in  front  of  Brienne,  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  But  it  was  too  late  for  the  surprise  which 
the  Emperor  meditated.  Blucher  had  heard  of  the  cross 
march  of  part  of  the  French  army,  and  immediately 
divining  the  Emperor's  design,  he  drew  back  quickly  the 
part  of  his  troops  which  had  passed  on  to  Lesmont,  and 
assembled  nearly  30,000  men  in  and  around  Brienne. 
Napoleon  had  only  20,000,  including  6000  excellent 
horse  ;  but  as  every  hour's  delay  would  augment  the 
enemy's  forces,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  engage.  A  furious 
combat  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  great  successes 
were  gained  by  both  sides  ;  and  what  is  not  a  UtUe 
remarkable,  both  commanders-in-chief  ran  the  greatest  risk 
of  being  captured.  Napoleon,  who  was  in  one  of  Victor's 
squares,  when  it  was  charged  by  some  thousand  of  the 
enemy's  horse,  narrowly  escaped  being  made   prisoner, 

Sand  saw  a  battery  taken  under  his  eyes  ;  while  Blucher, 
with  his  staff,  was  nearly  taken  in  the  castle  of  Brienne 
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rben  stonned  bj  the  French,  who  made  prisoner  a  son    chap. 
)f  Chancellor  Hardenberg.      Though  success,  however,     ^"^ 
ras  thus  varied,  the  advantage  on  the  whole  was  on  the     1814. 
ide  of  the  French,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  day  remained 
nisters  of  the  chateau  and  of  part  of  the  town  ;  and  the 
io68  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal.     Blucher  fell  back  to 
Trannes,  not  on  the  road  by  which  he  had  advanced,  but  ^  ^. 
in  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Army,  whom  he  thus  forced  J;Y]}'  227- 

,  .  .  .  ,  V  .^    .         ,  .  280:  Dan. 

to  come  to  bis  assistance  ;  in  so  doing  sacrincmg  his  com-  i8i4,5i-56. 
munications  to  secure  his  junction  with  Schwartzenberg.^ 
This  bloody  combat  was  of  favourable  augury  to  the 
French  Emperor ;  for  w^ith  forces  greatly  inferior,  and  in  Forces  in 
part  made  up  of  young  soldiers,  he  had  made  headjan.  s».  ' 
against  the  veteran  bands  of  the  Army  of  Silesia,  and 
caused  his  presence  to  be  felt  by  a  sudden  and  important 
stroke  in  the  very  centre  of  the  enemy's  wide  extended 
lines.  But  the  Allies  soon  had  their  revenge,  and  Napo- 
leon's prospects  never  looked  so  gloomy  as  they  did  im- 
mediately after  this  passing  gleam  of  good  fortune.  He 
established  himself  after  the  combat  of  Brienne  in  the 
open  plain  in  front  of  that  town  with  the  village  of  La 
Rothiere  in  its  centre.  His  reason  for  taking  this  posi- 
tion, which  undoubtedly  was  very  hazardous  in  presence 
of  such  a  very  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  was  that  by 
80  doing  he  preserved  his  central  position  between  the  two 
lines  of  invasion,  followed  by  Schwartzcnberg  advancing 
by  Troyes,  and  Blucher  by  Chalons,  and  retained  the 
advantage  on  which  he  mainly  relied  for  extrication  from 
his  difficulties,  by  falling  with  a  preponderating  force  on 
one  or  the  other.  He  there  collected  every  sabre  and 
bayonet  which  he  could  command ;  and  the  Allies,  struck 
tith  the  untoward  issue  of  the  previous  engagement, 
delayed  the  attack  till  great  part  of  the  Grand  Army 
bad  come  up  to  Blucher's  aid.  On  the  morning  of  the 
Irt  February,  however,  they  were  so  far  concentrated  Feb.  1. 
that  it  was  deemed  safe  to  hazard  a  general  battle. 
Socccss   was   almost  inevitable   on   their  part,  for  be- 
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CHAP,    tween  the  two  armies  100,000  men  had  eopn  vp^  tad 
^™-     could  take  part  in  the  engagement;  and  die  Fradi 


mi.     Emperor  codd  not  collect  more  Uian  40,000  to  oppM 
them.      Their  plan  of  attack  was  finr  Blndier,  lith 
the  united  corps  of  Sacken,  Olaoofie^  and  Pafakn  to 
attack  La  Rothi^re  in  the  French  cmfcre^  whieh  it  w 
expected  could  not  resist  such  a  mass  of  asstihint^  vhib 
the  Prince  of  Wirtembei:g  and  Wrede,  irith  tiie  AnataisB 
right,  assailed  Napoleon's  left»  between  tiie  villages  d 
La  Gih^rie  and  Morrilliers ;  and  Ginla/s  Anatiian^  on 
i^^^,^  the  Allied  left,  threw  thraiselTes  on  DienTiIlep  when  the 
l;^^"^  French  right  rested  on  the  Aube.     The  Eoasian  and 
l^j"^     Prussian  Guards  were  stationed  in  reserfe  doae  bdnad 
^6or    ^^^  centre,  ready  to  support  any  part  of  the  line  when 
iz.  229, '    their  assistance  might  be  required    Sir  Chariea  Stewart^ 
^;  Dmi^  ^^^  j^  preceded  Lord  Castierea^  to  the  Allied  head- 
quarters, was  present,  and  took  a  part  in  thia  fantde.' 
^  The  action  b^an  at  two  o'clock  with  a  warm  cannon- 

Buttle  of  uade  on  both  sides,  which  was  immediately  fidlowed  by 
aadd^  an  attack  by  Blucher's  column  on  the  villi^  of  L*  Bo- 
f^h.  thifere,  occupied  by  Duhesme's  men  of  Victoi's  coips. 
Feb.  I.  Giulaj  meanwhile  led  his  troops  against  Dienville,  on  Na- 
poleon's extreme  right  on  the  Aube,  which  was  obstinatdj 
defended  by  Gerard's  men,  and  the  Prince  of  Wirtembeig 
pressed  his  left  about  La  Gib^rie.  The  attack  was  ereiy- 
where  energetic,  but  the  defence  was  not  less  determined; 
and,  in  spite  of  their  great  superiority  of  numbers,  tbe 
Allies  for  two  hours  made  very  little  progress.  At  fiwr 
o'clock  Blucher,  supported  by  the  Russian  and  PmssiaD 
Guards,  made  a  last  attack  on  La  Rothi^re,  which,  afttf 
being  twice  taken  and  retaken,  finally  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians.  At  the  same  time  the  Prince  of 
Wirtemberg,  supported  by  the  Russian  Guard,  penetrated 
into  the  Tillage  of  La  Gib^rie,  and  the  Bavarians,  undor 
Wrede,  carried  Morvilliers,  on  the  extreme  French  left 
and  spread  themselves  over  the  plain  beyond  it  to  the 
forest  of  Ajou.     Napoleon,  seeing  the  day  going 
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tiim  at  all  points,  made  a  last  effort  to  retake  La  Rothi^re    ohap. 
at  the  head  of  the  YoiiDg  Guard,  led  by  himself  in  person     ^"^ 


and  Oudinot.     The  Guard  marched  with  the  utmost  reso-     isw. 
lutioD    into  a  tremendous  fire,  and,  after  a  desperate 
Btmggle,  succeeded  in  expelling  the  enemy  from  the  vil- 
lage, part  of  which  they  held  till  ten  at  night.    This  effort 
was  merely  to  cover  the  retreat,  which  had  become  neces- 
sary, as  the  line  was  elsewhere  forced  back.     Already  the 
French  were  falling  back  at  all  points,  and  at  ten  the 
YoungGuard  abandoned  LaRothifere,andalong  and  dreary 
winter  night  put  an  end  to  this  murderous  conflict.     The  >  sir  chw. 
killed  and  wounded  on  each  side  in  this  terrible  battle  Lordcutie- 
was  nearly  equal,  amounting  to  about  5000  to  each  party.  ^^Tsi/J*^' 
But  in  addition  to  this  the  Allies  took  2000  prisoners  and  f^mT 
73  guns,  which  decisively  proved  that  the  victory  was  on  265!S6*^'' 
their  side.     The  next  day  Napoleon  withdrew  across  the  f^^^^J^J' 
Aube  at  Lesmont,  and  hastened  to  Troyes,  on  the  great  266-268. 
road  to  Paris.^  * 

This  brief  notice  of  the  important  military  operations 
which  took  place  at  this  eventful  crisis  is  essential  to 
understand  correctly  the  still  more  important  diplomatic 
transactions  of  the  period,  in  which  Lord  Castlereagh  and 

•  "  Napoleon  drew  up  his  army  in  two  lines  before  the  village  of  La  Rothi^ro, 
oooDpying  the  Tillage,  and  neglecting  much  stronger  ground  in  the  rear  about 
Brieone,  evidently  showing  he  means  to  play  his  last  stake  with  desperation. 
He  led  on  his  Young  Quard  himself  to  wrest  the  village  of  La  Rothidre  from 
the  gaUant  corps  of  Sacken,  by  whom  it  had  been  taken.  But  three  repeated 
silbrts  were  ineffectual.  All  agree  that  the  enemy  fought  with  great  intrepi- 
iity.  Napoleon  seems  to  have  set  his  life  on  a  die,  as  he  exposed  himself 
Bverywhere,  and  had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  He  had  the  mortification, 
however,  of  witnessing  a  battery  of  the  Young  Guard  taken  close  by  him. 
If  Marshal  Blucher  was  not  long  since  immortalised,  this  day  would  have 
crowned  him  in  the  annals  of  fame.  Whatever  were  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained by  many  of  the  result  of  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg's  attack,  the  Marshal 
iteadily  pursued  that  combination  upon  which  the  result  of  the  day  depended. 
rhis  foresight,  judgment^  and  decision,  is  done  justice  to  by  all  the  Allied  army. 
Fhe  Russian  artillery  are  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  The  ground 
was  so  covered  with  snow,  and  so  deep,  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  half 
their  guns  in  the  rear,  and  by  harnessing  double  teams  to  the  other  hulf,  they 
eoDtrived  to  bring  them  forward,  and  get  a  sufficient  number  into  action.  The 
Allies  had  about  70,000  or  80,000  men  in  the  battle.  The  other  corps  of  the 
trmy,  which  are  not  enumerated  in  the  report,  were  not  up.  The  enemy  are 
rapposed  to  have  had  about  the  same  strength." — Sir  Charles  Stewart  to 
LoED  Castlereagh,  Brienne,  February  2,  1814,  MS. 
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CHAP.    Sir  Charles  Stewart  bore  so  great  a  part.     When  they 
^"-     arrived  at  the  Allied  headquarters  on  the  field  on  the 
181*.     29th  January,  the  very  day  of  the  combat  of  Brienne, 
sutc^of      tliey  found  the  Council  of  Sovereigns  and  Ministers  dis- 
iiuntfii'l  tinctly  divided  into  two  parties ;  the  one  of  which  was 
J^'^hw!*^  ^^^^^  ^^^  pushing  the  war  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and 
y^»'-         not  treating  till  Paris  was  in  their  hands,  and  France  was 
not  only  weakened  so  as  to  be  no  longer  formidable,  but  so 
tlioroughly  humbled  as  no  longer  to  aspire  to  be  so.     The 
other  was  desirous  of  avoiding  such  extreme  measures,  and 
wished  rather  to  gain  time  to  leave  the  French  Emperor 
a  respite  to  reflect,  and  if  possible  secure  the  throne  for 
himself  and  his  descendants.     At  the  head  of  the  first 
party  was  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was  fired  widi 
the  desire  of  returning  in  Paris  the  visit  paid  at  Moscow, 
and  he  was  cordially  seconded  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
Mai-slial  Blucher,  who  were  smarting  under  the  still  more 
serious  wrongs  inflicted  during  six  years  of  bondage.     At 
the  head  of  the  other  party  was  M.  de  Mettemich,  who, 
naturally  of  a  moderate  temperament,  inclined  to  diplo- 
macy rather  than  war,  was  actuated  by  the  desire,  un- 
avoidable in  his  circumstances,  to  secure  the  throne  of 
P'rance  for  the  son  of  Marie-Louise,  and  felt  that  the  in- 
terests of  Austria  were  far  from  calling  for  the  entire  de- 
struction of  a  power  which  might  hereafter  be  required 
as  a  barrier  against  its  gigantic  and   hourly  increasing 
northern  neighbour.    These  two  parties  were  nearly  equally 
balanced  in  point  of  numbers  and  political  weight,  so  that 
It  was  ditVicult  to  say  with  which  the  superiority  would 
remain.     This  state  of  matters  greatly  augmented  the 
intluence  of  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  Congress  ;  for  he  was 
m  a  manner  the  umpire  to  whom  both  parties  looked,  and 
whose  decision  would  come  to  tell   with  decisive  effect 
upon  the  decisions  of  the  entire  bod  v.      And  his  arrival 
at  this  critical  moment  was  not  onlv  fortunate,  but  almost 
provulential :   for  we  have  the  authoritv  of  the  British 
ainb;u.sador  at  the  Austrian  court  for  the  assertion,  that 
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the  divisions  between  the  Allies  had  become  so  serious,    chap. 
that  but  for  that  event  the  alliance  would  probably  have     ^™* 


fallen  to  pieces ;  and  the  diplomatists  at  both  the  Russian     isi^- 
and  Austrian  courts  expressed  the  greatest  joy  at  his  *  V}^^ 
arrival     Alexander  requested  and  arranged  a  private  in-  236.' 
terview  with  him  j^r^^.** 

Lord  Castlereagh  had  a  private  meeting  with  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  according  to  his  desire  ;  and  in  confiden- 

*  "  With  relation  to  the  enemy,  our  situation  is  as  good  as  possible ;  among 
omnelrtB  quite  the  rererte.  Everything  which  has  been  so  long  smothered  is 
now  bursting  forth.  Tour  presence  is  absolutely  providentiaL  If  you  come 
without  partiality  or  prejudice,  as  I  make  no  doubt  you  do,  in  spite  of  all  the 
pains  taken  to  prevent  it,  you  will  be  able  to  perform  everything ;  and  no  words 
are  aiifficient  to  express  the  service  you  will  render.  I  am  most  anxious  that 
joa  may  come.** — Lord  Aberdeen  to  Lord  Castlereaqh,  Pribourg,  January  6, 
181 4;  Castlereagh  Correspondence^  ix.  142,  143. 

*'  I  hope  this  may  meet  you  well  advanced  upon  your  journey,  and  I  hasten 
to  assure  you  of  the  great  joy  and  delight  with  which  I  learned  your  intention 
by  your  private  letter  of  the  22d.  I  lost  no  time  in  reporting  and  explaining 
it  to  the  Emperor,  who  received  a  courier  at  the  same  time  from  Count  Lieven." 
— Lord  Catboart  to  Lord  Castlereaqb,  January  6,  1814;  Castlereagh  Cor- 
reapondenee,  ix.  143. 

"  The  Emperor  Alexander,  before  his  departure,  desired  to  see  me,  and  ex- 
pressed the  great  satisfaction  he  had  felt  in  the  confidence  which  was  reposed 
in  him  by  the  Prince  Regent  and  his  Government,  and  particularly  in  expres- 
•iona  to  that  effect  in  several  of  your  Lordship's  (Castlereagh's)  despatches ; 
asked  me  with  some  solemnity  whether  the  same  confidence  still  subsitited 
in  regard  to  him,  and  whether  he  was  considered  as  engaged  in  this  great  cause 
with  as  little  bias  to  self-interest  as  at  least  any  other  power.  I  answered  that  1 
waa  certain  the  same  confidence  existed,  and  the  same  admiration  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  his  Imperial  MajeHty  bad  acted,  and  which  had  conducted  him 
thuB  tsLT.  *  If  so,'  said  the  Emperor,  *  I  will  engage  you  to  ask  Lord  Castle- 
reagh to  see  me  before  he  sees  any  minister  of  mine  w  of  any  other  powers  on  the 
basiness  which  brings  him  here.  We  all  mean  and  wish  to  accomplish  the 
■ame  object,  but  shades  of  difference  may  exist  as  to  the  means ;  and  we  claim, 
as  the  power  with  which  Great  Britain  has  acted  throughout  all  this  business, 
to  deliver  our  sentiments  to  the  British  Cabinet  minister /r«^'  He  expressed 
g;reai  satisfaction  at  your  appointment.  He  said  that  he  would  not  ask  me  to 
propose  this  to  you  in  my  own  name,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  lead  me  into  any 
negotiation  separate  from  Lord  Aberdeen  or  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  but  that  I 
should  deliver  Att  message  confidentially  from  himself  to  your  Lordship,  and 
I  have  delivered  it  accordingly.  His  Imperial  Majesty  was  aware  that  this 
would  not  be  easy  if  you  were  to  arrive  at  headquarters  before  his  return,  and 
therefore  thought  that  you  might  oblige  him  by  not  arriving  before  him.  I  have 
stated  this  in  detail  that  you  may  fully  understand  what  is  meant  The  mo- 
ment I  have  your  leave  after  you  an*ive  I  will  acquaint  the  Emperor,  and  your 
reception  will  be  without  any  sort  of  form.  Your  Lordship's  decision  to  come 
la  the  most  fortunate  event  that  can  be  conceived,  and  has  given  us  all  the 
greatest  joy."— Lord  Cathcart  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Fribmtrg,  January  8, 
1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  148,  149. 

VOL.    II.  R 
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CHAP,    tial  communication  on  the  subject  with  Lord  Liverpool 
^"-     he  explained  clearly  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  dangers 
1S14.     to  which  the  Alliance  was  exposed  from  the  disunion  of 
TheF^per-*^®  great  powcrs.     "I  think,"  said  Lord  Castlereagh, 
dcr^^cor"  "  ^^^  greatest  danger  at  present  is  from  the  chevalresque 
venation     tOHC  In  wliich  tlio  Empcror  Alexander  is  disposed  to  push 
Cufttiel^'ii.  the  war.     lie  has  a  personal  feeling  about  Paris  a  part 
from  all  political  or  military  combinations.     He  seems  to 
seek  for  the  occasion  to  enter  with  his  magnificent  Guards 
tlie  enemy's  capital,  probably  to  display  in  his  demeiwy 
and  forbearance  a  contrast  to  that  desolation  to  tchidi 
his  o\m  icas  devoted*     The  idea  that  a  rapid  negotia- 
tion might  disappoint  this  hope  added  to  his  impatience. 
I  hope  that  this  is  abated,  and  that  we  may  not  suffer 
from  his  precipitancy.     You  may  estimate  some  of  the 
hazards  to  which  affaii's  are  exposed  here  when  one  of  the 
leading  monarchs  in  his  first  inteniew  told  me  that  he 
had  no  confidence  in  his  own  minister,  and  still  less  in 
that   of  his   ally.     There    is   much  intrigue,   and  still 
greater  fear  of  it.     Russia  distrusts  Austria  about  Saxony, 
and  Austria  dreads  Russia  about  Poland,  especially  if  she 
is  mistress  of  the  question  after  peace.     I  have  got  some 
lenirth  with  both  parties  upon  this  subject,  and  I  shall  try 
to  deliver  tlieni  from  their  mutual  alann.     Suspicion  is 
the  prevailing  temper  of  the  Emperor,  and  Mettemich's 
character  furnishes  constant  food  for  the  intriguants  to 
work  upon.     Unless  France  is  condescending  to  an  incre- 
dible degree,  the  discussions,    if   they  proceed,  cannot 
s])eedily  end.     I  am  afraid  pending  negotiations  are  likely 
to  give  an  advantage  to  Jacobinical  and  military  intriguers 
over  the   more  honest  sentiments  of  the   nation.     The 
people  are  quiet  everywhere,  and  good-humoured ;  they 
look  upon  the  invasion   as  favourable  to  peace.     Ther 
spoke  freely  against   Buonaparte  to  me  on  the  journcv, 

vnJtei^/wbenTt  i?^^^^^  ^"  discoTering  ch.- 

tU«  Allioa  entered  P^ri "  ^  ''*'*  "^^^"^  ^^^  "'^"^  ^^^^ 
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bat  I  traced  little  disposition  to  an  effort,  and  no  appa-    chap. 
rent  interest,  about  the  old  family.    A  retreat  now  would     ^"' 
be  rery  inconyenient.     I  am  confident  our  advantages     isi*. 
aie  solid,  with  management ;  but  we  must  not  undervalue 
cmr  difficulties,  with  a  line  of  waggons  rolling  night  and 
day  in  our  rear  from  Berlin,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary, 
which  a  small  corps  of  cavalry  thrown  round  our  flank 
might  at  once  arrest,  if  strength  is  thrown  too  much  in 
advance.     It  is  right  you  shoidd  know  my  channels  as  to 
Bemadotte.     They  were  Russian  as  well  as  Austrian,  and 
from  men  who  would  not  take  the  alarm  without  some 
cause.     The  Emperor  attacked  Charles  (Sir  Charles  Stew- 
art) in  a  good-humoured  manner  as  to  my  informant. 
Charles  admitted  he  was  one,  and  that  he  bad  heard  it 
from  his  (Bemadotte's)  own  people.     His  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty expressed  himself,  even  to  hiniy  that  '  he  did  not 
ooDsider  the  Bourbons  as  the  most  worthy!'^    On  the 
other  hand,  Noailles  and  the  emigrants  here  say  the  Em- 
peror has  given  them  encouragement,  promised  them  not 
to  make  peace,  and  only  desired  that  they  might  not  hoist 
the  white  cockade  within  the  Allied  positions.     The  Em-  liJj^lJ^"" 
pcror, on  the  other  hand, told  me  that  he  had  given  them  J^J^ii^?" 
w  eDcouragement ;  and  from  the  marked  approbation  he  ^\l-^\ 
^pressed  of  your  having  given  them  none,  I  presume  that  cait.  Dwp. 
Ais  is  the  fact.    The  enclosed  extract  will  show  you  what  2u ." 
Bemadotte's  language  is,"  ^ 

The  congress  met  at  Chatillon  on  February  3d.     The 
{knipoteDtiaries  named  were,  for  France  M.  de  Caulain-  compodtion 
eout,  for   Austria  M.  de   Stadion,  for  Russia  M.  de^/o?°' 
lUiumoffskoi,  for  Prussia  M.  de  Humboldt,  for  Great  fes""' 
Britain  Lord  Cathcart,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  the  accredited  ministers  at  the  courts  of  St 
Petersborgh,    Vienna,    and    Berlin,  f      Neither   M.    de 

*A  ranarkable  ezpresBion  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  Emperor 
Bder*e  words  to  Bemadotte  at  the  conference  at  Abo  in  1812,  that  the 
» of  Prance  would  be  given  au  plus  dxgnt  in  the  event  of  Napoleon  being 
nod.    See  ante,  c.  viL  §  57,  and  Wilson's  Russian  Campaign,  p.  113. 

t "  Mt  Lord, — The  Allied  soTsreigns  having  agreed  to  open  preliminary  con- 


rii.\r     M(»ttrniicli  nor  Ix)rd  CaallereazL  «err.  in  poin:  of  fonn, 
'^"      iiHMnlMjns  of  tljc  conference:   b:ii  thrj  loih  repaired  to 
»««»•     (liatillon,  and  it  need  lianiljr  be  5iid  eieroiicd  a  prepon- 
iltTatin;^  inlliience  over  the  proceedings  of  ihe  plenipoten- 
liariijs,  wliicli  were  daily  reported  to  iheni  in  a  series  of 
protocols  still  extant,  prepared  by  Sir  Charles  Stevait 
from  which  copious  extracts  will  immediateljr  be  giTen. 
(Jn»at  was  the  influence,  and  commanding  the  positioD,rf 
iiwixl  Britain  at  this  time  in  European  diplomacv.    She 
had  f/itrr  representatives  in  the  congress,  though  thev 
wen*  only  to  count  as  one,  while  no  other  power  liw 
more  than  one,  and  her  foreign  ministers  shared  with  the 
Anstrians  the  all- important  position  of  umpire  in  the 
nt»«^'«)tiations.     Hut  if  this  preponderating  influence  i^as 
HMuarkahlo  and  (Muincntly  descriptive  of  the  high  position 
wWxrU   Kngland  had  acquired  by  her  perseverance  and 
lon^j;  c«>ntinucd  elForts  in  the  cause  of  European  freedom, 
still  nion»  remarkable  was  the  place  occupied  in  it  bv  the 
, ..,,.         oni»  fanniv,  for  two  out  of  three  statesmen  intrusted  with 
vxn.  jn.    the  (h'cisit)n  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  were  from  that  oi 
tin*  Stewarts.'* 

fi'iviuM's  with  tho  Kivm-h  (lovornmoiit  at  ChatilloD,  with  the  Tiew  of  condiu^ 
iii^,  ill  piiriNililo,  ill  niiijuiiotiiiii  wiih  tho  Allies,  a  general  peace  u|)on  just,iolid. 
ainl  hiMiounilili*  t«'nii«  ;  and  tho  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  plenip*>teiiti' 
uiH'N  hnvinjj  nvrivod  iiiHtructitms  to  a{>ffcmble  there  on  the  3d  February  next 
ru:4uiu>;.  I  (tin  t.»  aitjuaiut  ynur  IiordHhi|i  that  tho  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the 
ii.nup  and  ou  tho  In-half  of  his  Miijosty,  has  thought  fit  that  Croat  Britain 
mIhuiM  ho  rr|irfmMitt'd  at  tho  paid  conferences  by  a  commission  to  bec«»nipo*w 
of  t  ill*  K  m^^•.  diploniatii-  KiTvant^  accredited  to  the  three  Allied  courts.  I  ■» 
tlu-nfon*  i'on»niandrdto!«ij;tiify  to  your  Lordbhip  the  Prince  Regent's  pleainK» 
altiT  niakihK  a  r*uitablo  oxplanation  to  his  Im])orial  Majesty  of  the  orders  yw 
haxp  iivri\rd,  that  your  Lordship  do  rejKiir  to  Chatillon  on  the  day  ahwe 
nauu'd,  IhiMv  to  rrooivi*  from  nio  ytmr  full  powers,  and  the  neccasory  ilwt^I^ 
titiiiM  for  tho  diroi-tion  of  your  conduct.—  I  have.  &c.,  Castlereagh." 

Uoun  ('.VNn.nu-AtJH  to  L»>»i)  C'atiicaut,  Lokd  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  CuablB 
SiKwvur.  /.it n;m If.  lU»t  Jii mm i\if  ISli;  Caithreayh  Corrt^pondfnc€,\xrl\^ 

"  Tlu'  iiistnu'tionH  of  Nnixilooii  to  his  represeutHtive  M.  do  Caulainoourt 
writ*  voiy  iui]Hiit;uit  and  ominently  characteristic  of  his  temper  and  di«p«- 
tiouM  ut  tliis  iH'riml.  "  It  appoarH  'doubtful  whether  the  Allies  really  wish  for 
l»i'ace.  I  doHJn»  it,  but  it  nuist  be  solid  and  honourable.  France  vitkont  id 
/'.I'M  I-,./  iiinitf,  icithuut  (htuiti,  iciOwut  Antictrjt,  would  be  no  longer  on  a  level 
With  the  othrrpowiT.^  of  Kun>pe.  England  and  all  the  Allied  powewh»« 
rt'CogniwHl  at  Frankfort  tho  i)rinciple  of  giving  Frame  her  natural  boumUrif* 
1  Ue  conqueatfl  of  I-^imoe  within  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  can  never  comi>«i«te 
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The  first  and  most  important  question  which  presented    chap. 
itself  to  the  determination  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  was,     ^"- 
whether  negotiations  should  be  carried  on  with  Napoleon     1814. 
on  the  footing  of  a  consent  to  his  remaining  on  the  throne,  view^^of 
or  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  substitute  in  his  room  Lor^CMiif- 

*  reagh  on  tho 

the  expelled  family  of  the  Bourbons.  Lord  Castlereagh  negotiation*. 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  negotiation  should  be 
continued  with  Napoleon  without  any  attempt  to  dis- 
place him,  on  the  ground  that  although  the  restoration  of 
the  "ancient  race  and  the  ancient  territory,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  presented  the  most  reasonable  prospect  for 
preserving  the  peace  and  independence  of  Europe,  yet 
having  once  begun  negotiations  with  the  French  Emperor, 
good  faith  required  that  they  should  not  be  broken  oflF, 
and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution  to  carry  on  war  to  force  any  particular 
dynasty  or  form  of  government  on  a  reluctant  people. 
This  was  so  notorious  at  the  time  that  it  is  admitted  by 

what  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  have  gained  in  Italy,  Finland,  Poland,  or 
England  in  India.  The  policy  of  England,  the  hatred  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  will  carry  away  Austria.  I  have  accepted  the  basis  announced  at 
Fhoikfort,  but  it  is  probable  that  by  this  time  the  Allies  have  other  ideas. 
Their  negotiations  are  but  a  mask.  The  moment  that  they  declared  the  nef^O' 
tiations  subject  to  the  influence  of  military  events,  it  became  impossible  to 
foresee  the  probable  issue.  You  must  hear  and  observe  everything  ;  you  must 
endeavour  to  discover  the  views  of  the  Allies,  and  make  me  acquainted  with 
them  day  by  day,  in  order  that  I  may  be  in  a  situation  to  give  you  more  pre- 
dee  instructions  than  I  can  give  at  present.  To  reduce  France  to  her  ancient 
limits  is  to  degrade  itw  They  are  deceived  if  they  suppose  that  the  misfor- 
tunes of  war  will  make  the  nation  desire  such  a  peace.  There  is  not  a  French 
heart  which  would  not  feel  degraded  before  the  end  of  six  months,  and  which 
would  not  make  it  an  eternal  object  of  opprobrium  to  the  government  which 
should  be  base  enough  to  sign  it  Italy  is  untouched :  the  Viceroy  has  a  fine  . 
army  ;  in  a  few  days  I  shall  have  assembled  a  force  adequate  to  fight  several 
battles,  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  Spain.  If  the  nation  seconds 
me,  the  enemy  is  marching  to  his  ruin ;  if  fortune  betrays  me,  my  part  is 
taken.  I  will  not  retain  the  throne.  I  will  neither  degrade  the  nation  nor 
myself  by  subscribing  degrading  conditions.  Try  and  discover  what  are  Met- 
temich's  views.  It  is  not  the  interest  of  Austria  to  push  matters  to  extremi- 
ties ;  yet  a  step,  and  the  lead  will  escape  him.  In  this  state  of  affairs  there  is 
nothing  to  prescribe  to  you.  Confine  yourself  in  the  fii-st  instance  to  hearing 
everything,  and  inform  me  of  what  is  going  on.  I  am  on  the  eve  of  joining 
the  army.  We  shall  be  so  near  that  scarcely  any  delay  will  occur  in  making 
me  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  negotiationB." — Napoleon  to  Caulain- 
COUBT,  January  24, 1814  ;  Capefique,  x.  309,  37u. 
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riiAv.    the  best  informed  French  historians  themsdres.    "The 
*"•      (luostion  of  dynasty,"  sajs  M.  Thiers,  '*was  a  difficultr 
»*»*•     for  Lord  Castlereagh  as  well  in  reference  to  England  as 
to  Austria.      Reproaches  had  so  long  been  throvn  in 
Parliament  on  the  ministers,  the  successors  of  ^r  Pitt, 
for  sustaining  against  France  a  war  of  djnastj,  that  they 
had  ended  bj  abjuring  it  themselves  eren  when  the  Eng- 
lish people,  intoxicated  by  success,  might  hare  been  in- 
olininl  to  have  enforced  such  an  object.     As  to  Austria, 
it  would  sadly  embarrass  its  emperor  to  say  that  the 
Allios  won^  leading  him  to  Paris  to  dethrone  his  daughter. 
Kvon  if  the  fiict  of  the  throne  of  France  becoming  vacant 
atloixlod  a  hope  to  Lord  Castlereagh  to  see  the  Bourbons 
iwiMVUil  the  throne  of  France,  which  he  in  secret  ardently 
ilosinnl,  it  j^jivc  too  much  reason  to  fear  something  from 
HoruavKuti\  in  favour  of  whom  the  Emperor  Aleiander 
\^as  strvMjjrly  inclined  since  the  interview  at  Abo,  and  the 
pi\^jHVi\Hl  ivssion  of  Norway  to  Sweden. 
M  '''^*^  those  reasons  Lord  Castlereagh  wisely  determined 

\\vu^,u«.Nt    that  nothin*:  should  be  precipitated,  and  to  allow  the 
ivsti>ratiou  of  the   Bourbons,  if  it  should  alone  spring 
fivm  the  forvv  of  circumstances,  and  to  make  no  attempl 
.'v»  \ti\{  fhttr  in/l(u'Hir  by  the  coercion  of  men.     He  hdd 
out  t\*  U>x\\  i^irties  that  they  had  publicly  oflfered  to  ne- 
,\;\»tiato  \\ith  NajK>leon,  and  that  to  refuse  now  to  send 
l^lonipotontiarios  not  only  to  Manheim,  the  place  sug- 
>t\\Ht\Hl  bv  Franco,  but  even  to  Chatillon,  a  place  proposed 
b.^  tho  Allios,  would  be  to  place  themselves  in  a  grievous 
>*t,Ui^  \»r  ouduirnissnieut,  which  would  be  instantly  taken 
ad\anta^v  of  iu  England.     That  on  this  account  it  was 
nulisponsablo  to  negotiate  with  Napoleon  :  that  there  was 
a  dobc  of  luMiour  duo  to  the  dignity  of  all  the  powers.    To 
tht^  Kinpoiw  Alexander,  Mho  was  so  desirous  to  go  to 
Paris,  ho  it^pivsontod  that  in  acting  in  that  way  he  did 
not  undortako  any  very  serious  engagements  ;  for  in  offers 
»[»K  to  Napoleon  purely  and  simply  the  frontiers  of  1790 
thejr  were  sure  of  a  refusal,  and  that  even  if  he  accepted 
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these  terms,  they  would  have  annihilated  and  weakened    chap. 
him  to  such  a  degree  that  some  would  be  avenged,  others     ^^- 
secured  :  and  that,  if  he  declined  to  treat  on  these  terms,     isu. 
Jien  all  engagements  would  be  at  an  end,  and  in  that 
aoe  Austria,  bound  to  stand  out  for  the  frontiers  of  1 790, 
rould  be  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  an  impracti- 
»ble  son-in-law,  with  whom  all  accommodations  had  be- 
come impossible.     That  in  this  way,  by  simply  pressing 
nothing,  they  could  anive  at  the  point  which  all  desired 
nthout  alienating  the  Court  of  Vienna,  whose  support  in  i  Thiew, 
the  present  state  of  affairs  could  not  be  dispensed  with/'  039'; ^uJd 
These  wise  and  convincing  reasons  prevailed  with  the  |;"|5f^'*^** 
Allied  sovereigns,  and  they  agreed,  contrary  to  the  de-  p^J™i®°' 
dared  wishes  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  to  go  on  with  the  isii ;  Cwt. 
B^tiations  without  insisting  on  the  abdication  of  Napo-  245'249. 
leon  as  a  preliminary  condition/* 

•  The  same  views  were  fully  and  clearly  enumerated  in  a  letter  from  Lord 
Cbtlereagh  to  Mr  Thornton,  the  accredited  minister  at  the  Court  of  Sweden, 
ad  then  with  Bemadotte.  "  Tou  will  not  disguise  from  the  Prince  Royal  the 
dinppointment  or  rather  dissatisfaction  which  was  produced  by  his  Royal  High- 
Ma's  movements  with  the  great  mass  of  his  forces  to  the  Elbe  inst^  of  the 
Use,  as  he  undertook  to  do  when  at  Leipsic ;  the  effect  of  which  divergence 
hosi  the  main  operation  was  to  put  the  enemy  in  a  situation  to  defend  the 
Doldi  fortresses  and  the  Low  Countries,  which  must  have  otherwise  fallen 
tilhoat  a  blow.  You  may  state  that  your  Court  could  have  the  better  recon- 
flsd  themselves  to  this  departure  from  the  understood  principles  upon  which 
te  eampiugn  was  to  be  conducted,  if  the  necessity  of  it,  on  any  grounds  of 
Ivtdish  policy,  had  been  openly  avowed,  and  if  the  various  assurances  trans- 
■kted  througfa  you,  that  it  was  not  his  Royal  Highness's  intention  to  conquer 
lonvay  in  Holstein,  had  not  proved  sueeettively  illutory.  Having  done  justice 
itllw  grounds  on  which  your  Court  could  not  conceal  their  dissatisfaction,  you 
■in  acquaint  the  Prince  Rojal  that  the  British  Government  is  not  the  less  dis- 
}nmi  to  cultivate  an  intimate  union  with  Sweden  ;  that  they  rejoice  in  the 
yniwiuua  result  of  his  Royal  Highness's  campaign  ;  that  they  have  cheer- 
hDy  made  the  sacrifices  to  Denmark  necessary  to  secure  the  cession  of  Norway 
isBiPsden.  With  respect  to  the  Prince  Royal  himself,  you  may  assure  him 
lift  thegr  are  willing  to  give  to  what  is  past  the  most  favourable  construction, 
■d  to  concert  their  views,  with  ^respect  to  the  future  interests  of  both  states, 
iHdiaUy  with  his  Royal  Highness. 

"Ton  may  state  to  the  Prince  Royal  that  their  first  wish  is  that  his  Rojral 
By"!'"  would  actually  direct  the  force  under  his  orders  to  the  reduction  of 
\m  ailitarj  power  of  the  enemy,  being  assured  that  the  Allies  have  no  dis- 
Nrilion  to  impose  upon  France  any  terms  of  peace  inconsistent  with  the  honour 
viMerasts  of  the  French  nation  fairly  understood.  With  respect  to  the 
finn  of  Oremt  Britain  and  the  Allies  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  four 
ViMipal  powen  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  known  views  of  the  other  oonfeder- 


2GI  cu>«^f:Ess  •:•!  .jlz.tz^  r 

1 1I  \v.  Ilaviii;:  suniiuunted  tLi?  I^^:  iZ}l  zl:<  ^ri.v^-  if-  l:j. 

^"  tlic  iu»xt  object  of  LorJ  CA-:'..r;ici  t>  ::    ■  ■:  :  ::  i 

iMi.  ;ro()tl  niKkTstanding  with  A.i.-:r.i^  :i  ::1t:  ::  i.rLy.z.^ 

iii.nj.n.  <<»>»"t<Tp()i.se  to  the  passion  for  i  :  -.    •-   :  '    '       ■  ^^ 

«i.i.if.o,...  ^vliicli  IJussia  and  IVuiiia,  frcn:  i  HL^r   ::  htjj-:  :^V.e 

ir.m.i  «..i.  injuries,  were  animated.     For  :L:=  ji-T*  >t  i-:  :  i-  T^'^iral 

long  conferenees  with  the  Emj-j::r  Friz::-  ii:  M.  de 


nt4j  Nt.ati'4  an'  unpiprd  in  preliminarr  (Ji^cu^-!  :^  'r.-Ji  zi.-*  fi:»TEi-  -r-^  ir*« 
to  iiw;ort4iiiiiiiK  Mht'thcr  Franco  w  pre|«i*»i  "I-j  rt:;:~  :.  l  ruzi  :  :•.*:«  3 
iimi  powiT  (MMMi stout  witU  tlio  security  of  ■ii.rT  ^'W.^.  izi  ji.:ri^>:M^ 
l•^4tu)lli]4ll  a  jiiNt  (siiiilibriiiiu  in  K  roper. 

•'  With  n'h|M»i.'t  t«i  thoexiHtlng  ruler  of  France  hcwrT*r  t^t^.c^Cj  ^;..-i*i 

tn  illspi^tMli^t^|yt)  thcfiodiscuHsionH  h;ive  Uren «rL:cre :  ::•:-  ».~  i  —  -  "• -^ 

.M  In-  ii/iiifftuuiflHiirtof»rrfroifni*rdfnfthf'.Fr<H''h  ri'    ~        :'* z'  •>,•.—  v.  tv* 

tlisi'HiniuH.'t  nhiill  hf  jutn^itni  to  thfir  Ifjit'tiantK  r'U'r'-.j     •.      W  ;.»:e-:r  'j?^ 

Kri(.ii]i  ini^lit  fivl  of  iniTi'asitl  confidencii  in  rieTJi-fc  »  :*»:r  w/i  'I-t  iic.^st 

liiiiiilv  n'KliTii!  to  the  throne  of  their  nnectitur«.  it  '•'.!'•  -r*  '    rr"  '  i  '   *."''  ^ 

,1''..  .„,ifr  .«i„./,  ,1  t'hiiH;/f  H'hith,  to  he  ftahlf,  mutt  ht  thf  a-;?  •/  "".f    ■  :'■   '    vf '-* 

u'-uli  of  \ihiih.  inviilvin^'  iw  it  niuht  do  the  i»en?i'nal  ^Afc:y  .•:  ::.  :.v;iik.j.M 

wi'I  as  the  fi>rtuni\'4  of  a  great  nalicm,  it  u  not  for  her  to  niiikt-  Lrr&r'.f  per'.-a- 

^^l•ll•.     So  far  an  the  nriti^h  (Sovernuieut  mny  be  entitled,  midivut  axiT  uit*- 

x««:uni.<  JuieitVn'niH*.  to  exprt»srt  an  opinion  or  a  wish  upon  an  eveiit  o:  sUi.n» 

ii.itinw  tiny  would  n»ost  Htnuigly  deprecate  a  recurrence  on  the  pirt  of  tlw 

r»iMi,h  nation  if  ]tuonAi>arte  nhould  coaKC  to  rule  to  any  intenuedlite  *T*t*in. 

nh.  ih.-r  %M  i-»j;eni-y  .'r  of  suf-atitiitinif  uHnther  mifitarf/  chiff  in  hif  r  v.;.    Such 

.»  '»\Ht,iu   %\..ii:d.   in  all  human  proUjiliility.  he  merely  transitory.  pn.-b^bly 

ii\-.il«  I'd.  ino^t  (vruinly  ueak.     It  might  again  divide  Europe,  as  apf^peniiy 

I.:  .1     ..  I.'  ooinuvt   FnMue  \oo  clotely  with  one  of  the  great  military  p -wen, 

■•:*.  rv*  :.  'h  .'J fir  tiuirnftion.  to  the  rifurn  of  the  ancient  fmilf 

•    »     ^    .  '\  : '  ".'.i!.'  ii  .,i  c^i^^irtiiii/  prrttHnioii*.     I  trust  if  there  w  10 b* 

«  X :  *   ,;%■  il.-ii  Ii:>  K.»\.il  Mi^hutitts  I'nuu  a  n-giinl  for  the  rc(>06c  of  the  uatit^fl 

»»     »;•.  .,1*.-  '     :  l-;::!;.  \\oi;!xi  In*  diHjHvcil  io  eujploy  his  influence  to  irive  it 

•  .     V* .  .'•  w:'.»ls  ov*::!*l  *sv4s:on  umbrage  to  none  of  the  cabinets  of  Euwpe. 

>   .      wx  ..  .1  Lv  iiu-  K-.Us*.  of  the  return  of  the  liourbous.     Such  is  iik(l,vtoht 

•  ■    .  <  ..•.-  .,:,:',.;•  .i'<.'A  nVv.  iitiwit///,  tu  prtjterve  an  <i  lUfmcttv 
■  .'  v*'*'-  **i    ujru'u  whivh  has  KJirwl  it.     You  may  state  that  no 

•••  •  x.v!    ..*  -jk    viivat    luitain  which  does  not  substantiidly  rtduc* 

'  •     '   •'  .  »••  ■.   '". I :::?.>».  .i::d  that  to  facilitate  such  nn  arrangvmfnt 

^'  .'i!-..  \5i\Nit  Britain  will  l»o  disposed  to  act  most  liber 

♦■  .  X  ^    -^  ,  ,\-.   ,v  %;  x'..^::vus  to  give  such  a  {)eace  stability,  by  ren* 

•        .-.^     '    .  *'.  v':\v  hoiu'ural'io  to  Kruucc,  and  buch  as  may  pz^ 

X  «  « 

^     ■       ■.*   •        •        "^  '■  "  ^*'.*  il  Hii:l:!;esa«  that  it  is  the  intention  of  theAl- 

^  .•»>■.•    :cv  «'.  \-u>;  .u«  :'ar  a#  the  Meuse,  to  Hollniid.    ^*' 

'  —■  .1  . . ■■ '  >    .I'-t.iy  rr'initite  to  thfemi her  Mrnff. 

■  .        't     ■       .    .:•*.:  -.'tti:  ./fhe  north  of  fiirnumti.    The 

■  "  •    **    ^J'-'*  p-"»es  how  feoble  that  line  of  defence 

*  *          »  "  '  ..»    -.  :  v'vi  '.'\  ^v:"Vderute*  having  clashing  inter- 
;  ' *       :..-*i4:'  VM-.^ioVK'S.hWi,  Minitur  at  StucihviM 
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Metternich,  and  they  soon  found  that  their  ideas  were  so    chap. 
consentaneous  that  tlie  best  understanding  was  established     ^°' 
between  them.     Lord  Castlereagh  represented  to  them,     isi*- 
that  although  he  feared  it  would  be  diflScult  to  have  a 
lasting  peace  with  Napoleon,  jet  he  was  decidedly  of 
opinion   that  they  should  treat  with  him,  that   Eng- 
land  had   no   concern  with   the  questions   of  dynasty 
which   might   arise   in  France,  and   that  at  this  very 
moment  she  was  dissuading  the  Bourbons  from  attempt- 
ing a  landing  in  France ;  that  she  would  apply  herself  in 
good  faith  to  bring  about  a  peace,  but  that  if  Napoleon 
refused  the  terms  oflfered  him,  it  would  become  necessary 
to  be  done  with  him,  and  that,  as  in  that  case,  the  throne 
of  France  would  become  vacant,  Austria,  guided  by  a 
conservative  policy,  enlightened  as  to  the  character  of 
Bemadotte,  would  prefer  the  Bourbons  to  that  adventurer 
who  sold  so  dear  services  of  so  little  value.     Lord  Castle- 
reagh met  with  a  cordial  response  to  these  views  in  the 
Emperor  Francis  and  M.  de  Metternich,  who  hastened  to 
reply  that  not  less  than  England,  Austria  was  bound  in 
honour  to  negotiate  with  Napoleon,  and  from  a  regard 
to  her  own  character  would  do  so ;  but  that  if  he  still 
resisted  and  would  not  listen  to  reason,  they  concurred  in 
opinion  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  break  at  once  with 
him ;  that  the  proposal  of  a  regency  of  the  Empress 
Marie-Louise  for  behoof  of  the  King  of  Rome  appeared 
an  illusion,  and  not  a  serious  project ;  that  the  idea  of 
giving  the  throne  to  Bernadotte  was  only  a  passing  dream 
of  Alexander,  and  if  carried  into  execution  would  be  a 
reproach  to  all  the  world ;  and  that  if  Napoleon  was  over- 
turned, there  would  nothing  remain  but  the  Bourbons. 
Thus,  a  complete  accord  was  established  between  Great  li^^if JT 
Britain  and  Austria,  by  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  Lord  Ij^^]^^*"* 
Castlereagh,  on  the  most  momentous  and  dangerous  topic  Jg<J^  ^j^^ 
under  consideration,  and  all  the  obstacles  to  the  negotia-  madmen, 
tion,  and  which  threatened  disunion  among  the  Allied  241.' 
Powers,  removed.*     In  eflFect,  Metternich  at  this  period 
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CHAP,  had  come  to  be  more  afraid  of  Raana  than  Fruoe,  and 
^^  he  was  too  happj  to  draw  doeer  die  bondB  of  amitjr  with 
1814.    Qreat  Britain  on  that  account 

During  these  momentous  discussions  Lord  Caadereai^ 
LndUiUe-  wss  uot  uumindful  of  the  separate  interesta  of  Great 
j^for^th^  Britain,  and  the  means  of  giving  her  future  securil^,  so 
^S^ot^'  violently  threatened  hj  the  results  of  the  roTdutionaiy 
Sli^a^'  ^^*  ^^^  ^^^  purpose  he  broached,  in  confid^itial  con- 
Sl^bT^  yersation  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  M.  de  Metter- 
AUiei.  nich,  three  projects  which  tended  to  the  great  object  oi 
his  solicitude,  and  had  instigated  him  to  undertake  the 
Walcheren  expedition.  The  first  of  these  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  kingdom  in  the  Low  Countries^  to  embrace 
the  whole  united  aevent^n  pravinoes,  which  had  been 
severed  by  the  Reformation,  and  thereby  Flanden  r»- 
dered  the  battle-field  of  Europe,  and  to  bestow  it  on  the 
House  of  Orange,  in  return  for  which  Holland  was  to 
cede  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Great  Britain.  The 
second  was  a  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  heiress  of  the  Crown  of  fin^and. 
By  this  means  he  hoped  that  Antwerp  and  the  Schddt^ 
so  essential  to  the  security  and  independence  of  Great 
Britain,  vould  be  not  only  severed  from  France,  but 
placed  under  the  safeguard  of  a  powerful  state  of  the 
second  order,  containing  six  millions  of  inhabitants  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  England,  and  now  united  with  it  by 
the  closest  ties.  As  this  implied  a  great  sacrifice  on  tli^ 
part  of  Austria,  to  whom  the  Flemish  provinces  formerly 
belonged,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  concur  in  the 
permanent  annexation  of  Venice  to  that  power,  ceded  to 
it  by  Napoleon  in  1797  by  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio. 
The  third  point  upon  which  he  insisted,  was  silence  <m 
the  maritime  law,  and  Napoleon's  favourite  doctrine  that 
the  flag  should  cover  the  merchandise ;  a  principle  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  regarded  as  depriving  Great  Britain 
of  the  chief  advantages  of  her  acknowledged  maritime 
superiority.     As  this  last  proposal  was  in  direct  oppoei- 
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tion  to  the  principles  of  the  anned  neutrality  for  which    chap. 
Russia  and  Prussia  had  contended  in  1780  and  1800,     ^^ 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  it  would  meet  with  a     ^^14. 
serious  opposition  from  these  powers ;  but  such  was  the 
ascendancy  which  Lord  Castlereagh  had  acquired  in  the 
Allied  Councils,  and  such  the  sense  entertained  of  the  !c^.*2ab\ 
incalculable  services  which  Great  Britain  had  rendered  to  ^tie^h 
the  common  cause  during  the  war,  that  the  whole  propo-  ^^^"^' 
sals  were  acceded  to  by  the  whole  Allied  Powers,  and  f«*.  8  ' 
became  the  groundwork  on  which  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  Cot.ix.2i5. 
in  the  next  year,  were  mainly  rested.^ 

Passionately  desirous  of  inducing  the  French  Emperor, 
if  possible,  to  consent  to  a  nei^otiation  on  reasonable  Mettemich'i 

.  •      •  secrai  effort 

terms,  M.  de  Mettemich,  before  the  plenipotentiaries  met  to  get  Na- 
at  Chatillon,  sent  forward  M.  de  Floret  under  pretence  of  S^^^oa 
procuring  lodgings  for  them  in  that  town,  but  in  reality  '*^  **™*- 
to  explain  to  M.  de  Caulaincourt  the  terrible  dangers 
which  Napoleon  ran  if  he  let  slip  this  the  last  oppor- 
tunity he  would  ever  have  of  negotiating  on  fair  terms. 
He  enjoined  M.  de  Floret  to  say,  ''  that  if  he  had  not  as 
yet  spoken  on  the  subject  of  an  armistice,  in  answer  to 
•the  demand  for  it  by  the  French  Emperor,  it  was 
because  he  was  sure  that  no  such  demand  would  be  listen- 
ed to  by  the  Allied  Powers ;  that  he  had  kept  the  secret, 
therefore,  and  would  keep  it  for  those  by  whom  it  had 
been  intrusted  to  him  ;  that  the  wish  of  the  Allies  was 
for  peace,  but  that  immediately,  and  on  the  conditions 
which  would  be  offered  ;  that  he  had  no  reason  to  dis- 
trust the  English,  for  they  were  the  most  moderate  of  all ; 
and  that  it  would  be  well  worth  his  while  to  show  confi- 
dence in  them,  and  especially  in  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was 
strongly  inclined  to  pacific  measures  ;  that  tlie  present 
occasion  for  negotiating  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape, 
for  if  once  lost  it  would  never  be  regained  ;  that  if  the 
terms  proposed  were  rejected,  the  Allies  would  abandon 
themselves  to  ideas  of  conquest,  to  which  Austria,  even 
while  regretting  them,  could  make  no  resistance ;  that 


-::^  r  :•  r  Ji}>  Kiy,^'  ^  - 
:••-•  1»>-  faithful  to  :  . 
intiTots  of  tlio  A:r:r 
^Wmm  the  KuijH:n-.r  r.  ^ 
iinplort'il  liis  sou-i!;-;.;-: 
>iini  liiniself  to  t!i»"  -   .- 
that  in  doiii::  so  Lo  -; 
^':■t  to  him  l.y  thv  H:. 
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ominion  bejond  it.      The  real  difficulty  remained  be-    chap. 
lind :  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  ample  spoil  which     ^^' 
1  that  event  would  remain  to  the  Allied  Powers,  and     isK 
low  were  their  rival  claims  and  pretensions  regarding  it 
0  be  adjusted  ?     Before  the  formal  sittings  commenced, 
rhich  was  on  tlie  7th  February,  several  meetings  of  a  Feb.  7. 
Bocial  character  took  place  between  the  commissioners,  in 
the  course  of  which,  amidst  the  most  studied  respect 
Aown  bv  them  all  to  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  whose  noble  and 
intrepid  character  had  inspired  them  with  unfeigned  re- 
spect, opportunities  were  found  for  confidential  couversa- 
tiwi,  especially  between  him  and  Lord  Castlereagh.     The 
English  plenipotentiary  on  this  occasion  took  the  utmost 
piiDS  to  convince  M.  de  Caulaincourt  of  the  sincerity  of 
bis  desire  to  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement ;  and, 
Boch  was  the  influence  of  his  calm  deportment  and  sim- 
plicity of  character,  with  perfect  success.      **  The  most 
reasonable  of  all/'  says  M.  Thiers,  "were  the  English 
eommissioners,  above  all  Lord  Aberdeen — a  rare  model 
of  simplicity,  with  a  mild  gravity,  the  true  representative 
rfa  free  state.     Lord  Castlereagh,  who  took  no  ostensi- 
ble part  in   the  negotiations,  but  directed  them  all  as  a 
master,  astonished  M.  de  Caulaincourt  by  his  pacific  assur- 
inces  and  protestations  of  sincerity.      He  insisted  so 
strongly  and  so  often  on  the  resolution  taken  to  treat 
»ith  Napoleon,  that  he  succeeded  at  length  in  persuading 
it  de  Caulaincourt  that  he  was  really  sincere,  and  that 
Sreat  Britain  was  waging  a  war  for  self-preservation  and 
lecurity,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  fallen  dynasty.     Lord 
Castlereagh  repeated  incessantly  that  if  they  could  agree 
m  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  peace  might  be  concluded  in  i  gj^  j^^i 
lalf  an  hour.     But  he  did  not  specify  what  this  basis  ^^.'^^^jj;, 
ras  to  be,  and  his  silence  in  this  important  particular  »^^'-.  ^^^ 
raa  justly  regarded  by  Caulaincourt  as  of  sinister  omen »».  234. 
w  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  negotiation.'^  ^ 

Mettemicb,  who  soon  became  strongly  impressed  with 
lie  talents  and  moderation  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  wrote  at 
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— ^  .mrnt  iji  :lie  Congress  to  \L  ie  •.'atLi^rir 
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At  length  the  decisive  time  arrived.     On  the  5th  Feb-    chap. 
ruary  the  commissioners   severally  exchanged  powers  ;     ^^- 
and  it  was  announced  that  the  four  Allied  sovereigns    i8i4. 
would  treat  together  and  in  union  as  to  the  interests  and  AgrJ^t 
demands  of  the  continental  States,  great  and  small ;  butJJ^  Jj^^ 
that  Great  Britain  would  not  enter  into  any  discussion  negoUatiom. 
of  her  maritime  rights,  not  even  with  the  Powers  with 
whom  she  was  now  in  alliance,  as  they  depended  on 
natural  right,  not  casual  political  combinations.     M.  de 
Caulaincourt  endeavoured  to  combat  this  resolution,  but 
in  vain,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  way.     It  was  agreed 
that  the  negotiation  should  take  place  by  means  of  writ- 
ten notes  mutually  interchanged,  and  that  if  they  led  to 
any  verbal  discussion,  it  should  immediately  be  reduced 
or  rather  abridged  into  a  i^vTitten  protocol.     The  duty  of    • 
preparing  this  abstract  of  the  discussions  was  devolved 
on  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  and  the  protocols  which  he  drew 
up  exist  entire  in  the  archives  of  the  Londonderry  family, 
and  where  they  throw  light  on  the  negotiations  copious 
extracts  from  them  will  be  given  in  this  biography.     They 
agree  entirely  with  what   M.  Thiers  has  given  as  the 
result  of  his  examination  of  the  French  records  of  the 
proceedings,  a  very  satisfactory  circumstance,  as  it  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  the  narrative.  Feb.  7. 
It  was  not  till  the  meeting  on  the  7th,  that  the  note  ^H^J^'p^. 
containing  the  proposed  basis  of  the  Allied  Powers  was^»jj^JF^;^"- 
read  out  by  one  of  the  commissioners,  which  was  done327/Thici. 
m  a  sonorous  and  impressive  manner,  and  was  as  fol-290. 
lows : —  * 

France  was  to  return  to  the  limits  of  1790,  and 
neither  to  claim  any  territorial  possession  nor  put  for- 
ward any  pretensions  to  influence  or  dominion  beyond 

deem  advisable  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  I  have  sent  you  a  letter 
with  the  needful  powers  which  you  have  solicited.  At  the  moment  when  his 
Majesty  is  about  to  quit  this  city  (Troyes),  he  has  enjoined  me  to  despatch  to 
yon  a  second,  and  to  make  you  aware,  in  express  terms,  that  his  Majesty  gives 
you  a  carte  blanche  to  conduct  the  negotiations  to  a  happy  issue^to  save  tlie 
capital  on  which  depend  the  last  hopes  of  the  nation,  and  avoid  a  battle." — 
Mabxt  to  Caulaikcoubt,  Troyti,  Feb.  1814  ;  Fain,  286,  287. 
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GHAF.    those  limits.     In  this  waj  not  onlj  were  lEoIlaiid,  Fbn- 
^^'     dera»  Westphalia^  Hamboig,  and  Italj  swept  awaj  from 


1814.    the  great  nation,  but  the  institolicm  and  title  of  Piotee- 
Praj^'of   ^^  ^f  ^^^  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  mediator  of 
fo^ulu   S^^zerland  were  to  be  abolished.     The  old  dynasties 
nipMifiat-  were  to  be  confirmed  in  the  thrones  of  Spain  and  Porta- 
Feb.  7.      gal,  to  which  thej  had  already  been  restored.     In  retain 
for  so  many  exactions^  England  ofiered  to  restore  to 
France  nearly  all  the  colcmial  conquests  she  had  made 
during  the  war.     It  is  not  surprising  that  such  terms^  pro- 
posing as  they  did  at  one  fell  swoop  to  sweep  away  the 
whole  conquests  of  the  Rerolution,  should  hare  vppeuti 
excessively  hard  and  exorbitant  to  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiary, accustomed  as  he  had  been  from  the  commenos- 
ment  of  his  public  life  to  the  contemplaticm  of  the  grsn- 
deur,  progression,  rise,  and  ultimate  irresistible  strngth  d 
the  empire.     His  surprise  and  emotion  acoordingly  were 
such  that^  as  he  himself  tells  us,  it  took  away  hia  fareallL 
For  a  time  he  made  no  answer,  and  profound  nknce 
1  Protocol    ^^^S°^^  ^°  ^^^  august  meeting.    At  length,  being  pressed 
Feb.  7.  '   to  make  some  reply,  he  requested  till  eyening  to  ooDect 
Cast.'cor.V  his  tlioughts ;  and  this  delay  having  been  willingly  ac- 
m^m!"'  corded,  he  came  prepared  to  state  his  objections  at  the 
afternoon  meeting.^  * 

*  The  following  is  the  protocol  of  this  momentonB  meeting  from  the  1I& 
made  out  at  the  time  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart : — 

*^  Count  t^<idion. — In  order  to  proceed  with  our  buainesB  and  continue  oar 
work,  I  will  state,  with  all  the  simplicity  poBsible,  the  propoeitions  of  the 
Allies. 

"  Caulaincourt. — That  is  exactly  what  I  desire. 

**  Count  Stadion  reads  the  declaration  : — '  Les  Puissancee  Allifes,  r^onisMnt 
le  point  de  vue  de  la  sdret^  et  de  Tind^pendance  future  de  TEurope  avee  leur 
ddsir  do  voir  la  France  dans  un  6tat  de  possession  analogue  au  rang  qa*eUe  a 
toujours  occupd  dans  le  systems  politique,  et  consid^rant  la  aitaatkMi  dan 
laquelle  TEurope  se  trouye  plac^  k  regard  de  la  France  4  la  aoite  dea  mecte 
obtenus  par  leurs  armes,  les  pl^nipotentiaires  des  Cours  AUi^  oni  ordra  ds 
deniander — 

"  *  Que  la  France  enire  dans  Icm  limite$  qu'elU  avail  avant  la  Sivolmiiimf  sauf 
dc8  arrangcmens  d'une  conveuance  rdciproque  sur  dea  portiona  de  tenitoire  an- 
delk  des  li mites  de  part  et  d^autre,  et  sauf  des  restitutions  que  rAngletenre  sat 
prdte  h,  faire  pour  I'int^rdt  general  de  TEurope  centre  les  r^trooeaaiona  d-dearai 
demand^s  h  la  France,  leequellea  restitutions  seront  prisea  sur  lea  oonquttes 
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In  the  first  instance,  he  called  the  attention  of  the    chap. 
conference  to  the  wide  diflFerence  of  the  basis  now  put     ^^^' 
forward  and  that  taken  in  the  Frankfort  propositions — a     I8i4. 
matter  concerning  which  there  could  be  no  dispute,  as,  in  j^  de  caa- 
addition  to  what  M.  de  Saint  Aignan  stated  had  passed  lJ'°,'^'J^'^^ 
between  him  and  M.  de  Mettemich,  which  had  never -A^"i«- 
been  contradicted,  there  existed  the  latter's  written  note, 
which  contained  a  rSsumS  of  them  on  his  demand  from 

qae  I'Angleieire  a  faitai  pendant  la  guerre.  Qu'en  cons^uence  la  France 
abandonne  toute  influence  directe  hors  de  ues  limites  futures,  et  que  le  chef  de 
son  gOQTemement  renonce  h  tons  les  titres  qui  ressortent  de  see  rapports  de 
■ouverainet^  on  de  protecor&t  sur  Tltalie,  rAllemagoe,  et  la  Suisse.* 

**  M,  de  Caulaincourt. — With  regard  to  France  renouncing  the  titles  of  the 
chief  of  her  Qoyemment :  she  has  already  done  so  by  the  facts  that  have 
occurred.  You  haye  in  your  propositions  generalibed  the  question.  France 
has  stated  in  the  most  explicit  manner  she  is  ready  to  make  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices ;  I  only  desire  to  know  what  sacrifices  you  ask,  and  to  know  where  I  am. 

**  Couni  StadUm. — The  first  thing  we  desire  is  that  France  should  enter  into 
her  ancient  limits. 

^M,  de  Caulaincourt. — Is  not  the  evident  interpretation  of  'limits'  her  an- 
cient poasessions  f  What  are  the  compensations  France  is  to  receive  ?  Estab- 
lish the  mass  of  compensations  and  the  mass  of  sacrifices.  I  only  ask  you 
to  place  on  one  side  of  the  paper  what  you  ask,  and  on  the  other  the  sacri- 
fice%  and  I  will  answer  immediately.  Tou  have  stated  you  are  inclined  to 
establish  France  in  a  rapport  with  the  other  Powers  of  Europe.  France  enter- 
ing into  her  ancient  limits  without  compensation  would  not  be  according  to 
this  declaration.  Why  return  on  our  misfortunes  f  Specify.  If  we  fall  into 
discussion,  I  could  enter  into  the  Frankfort  basis.  You  have  made  declara- 
tions ;  a  correspondence  in  writing  exists.  It  is  quite  evident  you  have  changed 
your  intentions  :  I  only  desire  to  know  in  twenty-four  hours  what  you  wish — 
establish  your  decisions. 

"  Count  Stadion. — The  proposition  is  established  on  our  part  as  far  as  possible 
at  present 

**3i.  de  Caulaincourt. — We  are  falling  into  discussion,  and  this  is  what  I  wish 
to  avoid. 

**  M.  de  JIumboldt,—  France,  entering  into  her  ancient  limits,  desires  such 
and  such  restitutions.    It  is  for  France  to  point  these  out. 

"  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — You  are  all  allies  to  England  ;  you  form  but  one 
whole.  It  is  for  England  to  declare  what  she  will  restore  on  France  entering 
into  her  ancient  limits.  If  you  don't  establish  things  in  this  way,  I  should  re- 
turn to  the  Frankfort  basis. 

"  Count  Stadion. — The  mass  of  sacrifices  are  in  the  first  instance  that  Franco 
should  return  into  her  ancient  limits. 

"M.  de  Caulaincourt. — It  is  not  that  those  who  are  to  make  the  sacrifices 
are  to  designate  them. 

•*if.  de  Jtazumowski. — Let  us  resume,  and  return  to  the  general  principle. 
Europe  desires  France  to  enter  into  her  ancient  limits ;  France's  present 
position  in  Europe  does  not  justify  her  in  mixing  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

"  3/.  de  Caulaincourt. — I  can  only  understand  limits  as  possessions  :  if  you 
prc^Msa  to  France  to  enter  into  her  limits,  afford  her  facilities  for  this  general 

VOL.  II.  S 
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CHAP,  the  Duke  of  Bassano  for  an  explicit  declaration  of  th< 
^"^  French  Emperor's  intentions  regarding  them.  That  an 
181^-  swer  had  been  given  ;  the  basis  had  been  formalb 
accepted ;  and  on  what  principle  do  the  Allied  Powen 
now  come  forward  with  proposals  so  esseutiallj  different 
Again,  to  regard  the  matter  with  reference  to  the  balano 
of  power  in  Europe,  with  what  reason  can  it  now  be  in 
sisted,  after  having  solemnly  declared  on  entering  upoi 

arrangemeiit.  I  tm  ready  to  hear  and  listen  to  any  propoaitions  for  Fraocf 
It  ia  proposed,  on  the  part  of  Europe,  for  France  to  enter  into  her  limiti 
Put  the  question  on  her  ancient  state  of  possessions,  and  then  say  what  posaei 
sion  affects  England  or  any  other  Power.  If  there  are  objects  of  difficnl^ 
France  will  remove  alL 

''  J/,  de  Razumowtki. — We  speak  of  the  limits  of  France  in  Europe. 

''J/,  de  Cantlaincourt. — The  r6U  1  play  here  is  not  one  of  an  agreeiUi 
nature;  it  is  a  r6U  de  $acrifice$.  Permit  me  to  read  the  papers.  (Reads.| 
What  results  from  this  1  A  new  order  of  things  in  Europe.  Why  not  esteb 
lish  immediately  what  that  order  is  to  be  1  What  is  it  that  you  wish  I  Tooi 
projet  is  with  application ;  it  binds  by  a  general  demand  to  all,  and  it  applici 
to  all. 

"  Count  Stadion. — ^The  first  demand  is  positive. 

"  Sir  Charles  StewarL — Are  you  ready  to  declare  for  France,  in  limine^  thti 
she  is  willing  to  enter  into  her  ancient  limits  in  Europe  f 

"M.  de  Caulaincourl, — It  is  impossible  to  make  two  questions  of  this;  il 
can  be  but  one. 

**  Jf,  de  JIvhmboldt. — France  says,  perhaps,  I  will  enter  into  my  tncinl 
limits  if  England  will  restore  so  and  so,  and  France  should  specify. 

"  M.  de  Caidaittcourt, — Tell  me  what  you  demand — you  have  but  to  pit 
scribe — I  will  finish  immediately.  You  tell  me  to  enter  into  my  andtol 
limits.  You  will  not  tell  me  what  you  will  give  me  for  this.  Tell  me  obIj, 
if  France  will  enter  into  her  ancient  limits,  are  you  authorised  to  make  thi 
offer  of  the  restitutions ! 

"  Sir  Charles  Stewart — It  is  for  France  to  answer  the  first  demand  and 
to  priciser, 

**  M.  de  Caalaincourt. — To  know  the  sacrifices  you  ask,  and  the  use  yoi 
would  put  them  to,  is  necessary.     This  cannot  be  taken  divided. 

"  Sir  Charles  Stevxirt. — England's  sacrifices  will  be  for  the  state  of  EarofMk 
not  to  France.     I  don't  understand  why  we  should  have  the  charge  of  i 
them. 

"  M,  de  Caulaincourl, — Much  will  depend,  if  we  accept  our  ancient  ] 
on  the  use  you  will  make  of  such  and  such  possessions.  This  can  be  a  pfO> 
oeeding  but  on  a  statement  of  circumstances.  For  example,  suppose  y«i 
demand  Belgium,  the  departments  of  the  Rhine,  &c.— in  order  to  say  whtte 
we  will  give  this,  we  should  know  the  use  you  will  make  of  them. 

'*M,  de  Razumowski. — This  of  course  must  be  taken  ad  referendum. 

"  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — I  beg  you  will  explain  what  you  will  do  with  4bl 
concessions  and  sacrifices  you  desire,  and  the  use  you  will  make  of  them,  9aAt 
if  they  are  agreed  to  by  mo,  is  it  peace  ? 

"  Lord  Aberdeen. — We  cannot  answer  this  question  at  present 

"M.de  Caulaincourt,— U  I  accept  these  propositionSp  do  I  finish  tbt  wart 
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her  territory,  that  the  Allies  had  no  intention  of  curtail-    chap. 
ing  her  of  her  just  greatness,  that  France  is  to  return  to     ^^ 
the  limits  of  17901     RecoUect  that  since  1790  three     isu. 
Powers  on  the  Continent  hare  considerably  augmented 
their  influence  and  strength  by  the  partition  of  Poland,  and 
others  have  made  acquisitions  which  have  entirely  altered 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  lesser  states.     If  the  peace 
of  Europe  requires  that  everything  should  return  to  the 

Little  imngements  can  be  finished  afterwards ;  prellminarieB  can  always  be 
■gned  in  twenty-four  hours. 

"  Count  Stadion. — I  think  our  first  question  is  clear. 

'M.  di  Caulaineourt  now  read  a  note  of  the  manner  in  which  he  endeavr 
oared  to  explain  himself  to-day,  and  observed  :  I  have  already  said  France 
voold  make  great  sacrifices  to  arrive  at  peace.  I  wish  to  know — 1st,  Those 
•erificet ;  2dly«  The  use  they  would  be  put  to ;  3dly,  To  accept  them,  and 
ttopthe  war. 

"  M.  de  Humboldt  answered  these  three  points  in  detail,  and  with  ability. 

**  M.de  Cay^aineourt, — If  I  yield  to  your  proposal,  will  it  bring  us  to  a  cou- 
doBon  and  stop  the  war  ? 

*'Cf'UMt  Stadion. — We  come  certainly  to  make  peace. 

'*M.  de  Cauiaincourt. — If  I  adopt  your  propositions,  will  it  bring  you  imme- 
diately to  peace,  and  make  you  state  the  compensations  you  will  give  ? 

**  Lmi  Aberdeen. — We  will  consider  of  this. 

"  M.  de  Cauiaincourt.—  If  you  will  permit  me  to  adjourn  for  a  few  hours  to 
Rflect,  I  lihall  esteem  it  as  a  personal  favour. 

**  This  was  consented  to. 

*'The  plenipotentiaries  met  again  in  the  evening  at  eight  o'clock ;  and  M.  de 
CMiUinoourt  produced  a  note,  and  read  it^  which  was  as  follows  : — 

**' Stance  du  7  Ferrier,  1814. 
" '  Le  pl^nipotentiaire  de  France  renouveUe  encore  Tengagcment  ddjh  priH 
pv  m  Cour  de  faire  pour  la  paix  les  plus  grands  sacrifices :  quelqu'^loignde 
^  lad^maode  faite  dans  la  stance  d'aujourd'hui  au  nom  des  Puissauces  AUides 
^  des  bases  propos^es  par  elles  h,  Frankfort,  et  fondles  sur  ce  que  les  AUito 
•ux-meiiMs  ont  appelM  les  limites  naturelies  de  la  France,  quelqu'^ioign^ 
qs'eiU  Boit  des  d^larations  que  toutes  les  Cours  n'ont  cessd  de  faire  k  la  face 
de  FEoiope,  quelqu'^oign^  que  soient  mdme  leurs  propositions  d'un  dtat  de 
pmuaion  anmlogue  au  rang  que  la  France  a  toujours  occup^  dans  le  syst^me 
Hitiqoe,  bases  que  les  pidnipotentiaires  des  Puissances  Allides  rappellent 
OMore  dans  leor  proposition  de  ce  jour ;  enfin,  quoique  le  resultat  de  cette  pro- 
poBtion  Boit  d'appliquer  k  la  France  seule  un  principe  que  les  Puissances 
Anitas  ne  parlent  point  d'adopter  pour  elles-mdmes,  et  dont  cependant  I'appli- 
mioB  m  peut  6tre  juste,  si  elle  n'est  point  rdciproque  et  impartiale,  le  pldni- 
pntontiairs  Fran^mis  n*hdsiterait  pas  k  s'expliquer  sans  retard  de  la  mani^re  la 
phi  positive  sur  cette  demande,  si  chaque  sacrifice  qui  peut  6tre  fait,  et  lo 
di|rl  dans  leqael  il  peut  Tdtre,  ne  ddpendaient  pas  ndcessairement  de  Tespdce 
it  d«  Dombr*  de  ceuz  qui  seront  demandds,  comma  la  somme  des  sacrifices 
itpend  aoaai  n^cessairement  de  celle  des  compensations.  Toutes  les  questions 
dTaoe  telle  n^jgociation  sont  tellement  lides  et  subordonndes  les  uns  aux  autres, 
4p'oB  ne  peut  prendre  de  parti  sur  aucune  avant  de  les  connottre  toutes.  II 
M  peut  Mre  indifferent  k  oelui  k  qui  on  demande  des  sacrifices  de  savoir  au 
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CHAP,  condition  of  1790,  should  not  all  the  other  Btatee  at  the 
^^  same  time  do  the  same  ?  Should  not  Aoatria  natore 
iai4.  Venice,  and  both  she  and  Prassia  abandon  irhat  thej  hare 
obtained  by  the  annexation  of  the  lesser  ecdeaiaatiGsl 
states ;  and  both  thej  and  Russia  gire  up  what  thej 
have  since  acquired  bj  the  last  partition  of  Poland! 
Should  not  England  on  the  same  principle  surrender  the 
Ionian  Islands,  Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  tiie 
Isle  of  France  ?    To  compel  France  (done  to  return 


profit  de  qui  il  ]ea  fidt,  et  quel  eoiploi  on  TMit  «i  Mn ;  «iifiii,  il  mt  1 
on  pent  mettre  tout  de  suite  un  tenne  mux  malhean  de  la  guem.  Ua  pn^ 
qui  d^yeloppenit  lee  Tuee  dee  Alli^  dene  tout  leor  eaeemble  VHnplMI  ce 
but  Le  pl^nipoteutieire  Frenfeie  renouTelle  done  de  la  meaikv  la  pine  la- 
etente,  le  demande,  que  lee  pl6nipotentiairee  dee  Conn  Alli<ee  wwaSDmA  Um 
s'expliquer  poeitiyement  eur  tons  lee  pointe  pr^cit^'  ** 

*'  When,  on  reeding  thie  instrument,  th^  oeme  to  the  wnede '  In  lintene- 
turelUs  delaFremce;  Ckmnt Siaditm  intecrupted him, and  eeid»  'leeaaotbt 
that  pass  unnoticed ;  Prince  Mettemich  never  admitted  thai  eijeuMluM  te  M. 
de  Saint  Aignan.' 

'*M.  de  OaulaMetmrt^VnuAsYw  U.  de  Saint  Aignan  had  haeid  bam 
Prince  Mettemich,  Ck>unt  Neeeelrode,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  ie  on  SMond ;  X.  de 
Saint  Aignan,  after  the  oonference,  wrote  it  down.  Hk  paper  was  nsd  sad 
re-read  by  Prince  Mettemich,  and  alterationa  made  in  the  headwritiag  ef  the 
Prince ;  I  haye  this  document  to  show.  I  do  not  cite  it  or  enter  into  dUseas- 
sion  on  it  to  proyoke  dispute,  but  to  proye  he  wae  jostlfiad  in  nsing  the  ai- 
pressioD  objected  to. 

"  Lord  A  berdeen  said  that  he  had  auimadyerted  strongly  on  theee  expresuooi 
with  Prince  Mettemich  ;  that  as  to  what  passed  with  M.  de  Saint  AjgnM^  he  ob> 
jeeted  in  the  strongest  manner  to  that  pert  of  bis  minute  relatiye  to  the  mni- 
time  question ;  that»  howeyer,  he  thought  it  a  wholly  unimportant  documeot, 
and  forbore  to  alter  any  i>art  of  it,  lest  such  alteration  should  show  that  be 
approved  of  it ;  that  he  would  now  give  in  at  the  next  iianee  a  detail  of  iHiat 
passed,  with  bis  notes,  for  the  French  plenipotentiary's  information. 

*'  M.  de  Caidaincourt.  — I  did  not  bring  this  forward  to  embarrssi^  nor  ii 
it  my  object.  I  did  not  cite  the  basis  then,  and  observe  on  the  diflbrent  one 
now  proposed,  to  create  discussion ;  I  wished  only  to  eetablish  our  text; 

"  Count  Razumowski. — I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  document  alluded  to ; 
there  is  nothing  about  it  in  my  instructions. 

"M.  de  Caulaincourt  proceeded  to  read  his  paper,  which,  on  some  diKat> 
sion,  was  agreed  to  be  styled  neither  a  declaration  nor  a  note,  but  a  'fn>- 
position.' 

"  M,  de  Caulaincourt. — As  the  Allied  paper  is  to  stand  on  the  protoeol,  I 
think  mine  should  do  so  likewise.    This  was  sgreed  ta 

"  Count  Stadion. — The  Allied  plenipotentiaries  will  take  the  French  plenipe- 
tentiary  8  paper  ad  referendum, 

"  M.  de  Caulaincourt, — I  am  much  surprised  we  are  not  now  to  proceed. 
When  shall  we  have  another  conference  1 

''  Count  Stadion. — We  cannofc  name  the  time,  but  we  will  acquaint  yon  wfaea 
we  know  and  are  ready.** 
^Protocol,  Stance,  7  Fevrier,  1814  ;  MS,  CaUterea^  Papm, 
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vithin  her  ancient  limits  is  not  to  restore  the  balance    chap. 
of  power,  but  to  destroy  it,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the      ^"^' 
states  vhich  are  now  coalesced  against  that  power.     The     i8i4. 
real  strength  of  France  is  to  be  found  in  the  courage, 
energy,  and  military  spirit  of  her  people ;  and  to  deprive 
her  of  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  she  has  acquired, 
is  unnecessarily  to  insult,  but  not  really  to  weaken  her. 
Doubtless  anything  might  be  demanded  in  the  name  of 
victory,  and  that  argument  cuts  short  all  discussion  ;  but 
in  that  case  you  must  cast  to  the  winds  the  insidious 
words  made  use  of  in  crossing  the  Rhine,  and  openly 
admit  that  the  conduct  of  the  Allied  Powers  was  to  be 
regulated  by  force,  not  reason.     France  would  then  know 
what  she  had  to  expect  from  her  invaders,  and  act  accord- 
ingly.    Nor  is  this  all.     Why  demand  in  a  mass  enor- 
mous sacrifices  from  France,  without  announcing  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done  with  the  territory  wrested  from  her, 
or  determining  anything  as  to  the  Low  Countries,  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  the  Swiss  and  Italian  frontiers,  when  so 
many  important  questions  remained  to  be  resolved  \   How 
is  it  possible  to  demand  the  cession  of  such  extensive 
territories  without  at  the  same  time  specifying  to  whom 
they  were  to  be  conveyed  ?    Would  not  their  being  added 
to  a  great  Power  instead  of  a  small  one  make  a  material 
difference  in  the  balance  of  power  ?     To  demand  their 
cession  without  saying  to  whom  they  are  to  accrue,  was 
an  unjustifiable  proceeding,  which  would  hardly  be  justi- 
fied if  the  invaders  had  their  feet  on  the  neck  of  France, 
and  if  unhappily  this  might  one  day  be  the   case,   it 
▼as  not  so  as  yet.     Finally,  if  it  is  determined  by  its 
representative  to  make  a  painful  sacrifice,  it  would  only 
be  on  condition  of  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities —  i  Thim, 
in  fact,  to  avoid  a  battle  for  life  or  death,  and  cover  ^^**^\ 
Paris,    It  is  out  of  the  question  to  propose  such  sacrifices  J^^^  \^ 
unless  an  assurance  is  given  that,  once  acceded  to,  the  Ca^.  Cor. 
enemy  would  immediately  suspend  their  advance.^ 
It  could  not  be  denied  that  there  was  much  force  in 
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cH\p.    those  able  observations,  which  made  a  skilful  use  of  the 

^***      iinpnideiit  declaration  of  the  Allies  at  Frankfort,  itjlatire 

^J*^*-     to  tlio  wish  of  the  Allies  to  leave  France  great  and  pover- 

Aww  oi    f"l»  ft^^^l  t^  restore  matters  to  such  a  state  as  might  be 

I^-tilbu    ^^'^^  *"^^^  honourable  to  all  parties.     Thej  all  felt,  though 

none  ainxl  to  mention  it,  that  the  conquest  of  one-third 

of  Franco  since  those  propositions  were  made,  and  the 

advance  of  the  Allied  standards  into  the  heart  of  its 

torriiorv,  justified  the  Allies  in  now  demanding  more 

rij^>n)us  tonus  than  when  that  barrier  stream  had  not 

Kvu  on^s^Siod.  nor  tlie  real  weakness  of  the  empire  revealed 

I:  wa5  difficult,  however,  to  state  such  a  consideration 

^i:V.oi:i  weakening  the   moral  effect  arising   from  the 

v'vvloraiivni   of   the   Frankfort  proposals,   and  possibly 

,*^»iiiou;Pi:  a  national  resistance  in  France,  which  it  had 

;.v"0  tiir  :o  allay.     The  Allied  representatives  accordingly 

,t!\v>io:\\L  thrv^uirh  Count  Stadiou  on  the  part  of  Austria, 

AT\l  *.or\l  AlvnUvn  on  that  of  England,  that  this  refer- 

o*\v  :o  f\^  Fntnkfort  proposals  was  beside  the  question; 

;*\t:  '/ /^  w<*rv^  not  to  discuss  the  proposals  made  then, 

^.;,  ',!\\<o  r.udo  now  at  Chatillon ;  that  it  was  on  them, 

<  \;  iN^  :>.o  j^pAwling  ones*  that  thej  were  to  decide; 

\i,  ,  *  ;^  'm^  !'.o  jvwor  to  discuss  the  proposals  now  made, 

\.    V  ^  .;'v^  >*:rc  au;horis<\l  to  projwse  them,  and  require 

i   ,.i.,'i:'..*'o.iI  Ar.>wor.  vos  or  no  :  and  if  the  answer  was 

'•/    *'c:::t::^*.\  :hoy  must  prepare  for  an  immediate 

...  •/  .\'  ,\o  >vv.rVrv:tkVs^  and  a  war  of  life  or  death. 

^      .;  /i  \i  "v\  .:-*:.  r::d:ni:  the  Allied  commissioners  thus 

•  vo.  .  ,\  t  ''•'  /\t:  /,*  ^»'\;>  roquired  to  give  either  a  formal 

..\x\\i'v\^  a'  vn;  :orv.:s  projH>soiK  or  to  announce  their 

wN.v    v.  .tl  :v\5ii!,  Jvvuuwl  ho  had  not  sufficient  power 

^   .\-   oh..    /*o  o:ro  or  tho  other,  and  that  he  must 

\   %  .cN*^\i  .  *v  ;o  A*r.tVr  wich  the  Emperor,  which  was 

.     i»  >.  O.i./a  •wu'-c.  U5  alroadv  shown,  did  hold  full 

•-*v*vv>      \M<  \,i;.v»\v:t  :.^  iiAVxio  to  the  terms  projx)sed 

^;^  ^Ifc^  VU\\^  ::  ,;>v\v  ^jt.<  uo  o:Lor  mode  of  avoidinira 
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general  battle  or  saving  Paris,  but  he  did  not  venture    chap. 
as  yet  to  cxerdse  it ;  and  he  thought  with  reason  that     ^"- 
the  military  operations  which  he  knew  the  Emperor  had    isi*. 
in  contemplation  might  so  far  improve  his  situation  ascauiw^n. 
to  enable  him  to  hold  out  for  less  rifforous  terms.     He  *^°"^  ^^^^ 
▼as  not  on  that  account,  however,  the  less  anxious  or  the  *'"»«.  «»'**o 

!•  I'll  •  f       t  •  •  obtEin  %  WUh 

leas  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  which  penwon  of 
France  was  now  placed,  or  the  imminent  danger  which  ""**  ***** 
impended  over  her,  if  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Allies 
were  not  immediately  acceeded  to.    Impressed  with  these 
ideas,  he  wrote  the  same  evening  to  Napoleon  for  specific 
inatructions  as  to  exercising  the  carte  blanche  for  sign- 
ing which  he  held ;  and  he  asked  Lord  Aberdeen  apart 
▼hethcr  a  suspension  of  hostilities  could  be  procured  on 
DO  other  terms  but  on  unconditional  acceptance  of  the 
proposals,  to  which  that  nobleman  at  once  replied  that  on 
no  other  condition  could  his  demand  be  acceded  to.     His 
anxiety  was  redoubled  next  day,  by  learning  that  the  Feb.  9. 
rittings  of  the  congress  were  in  the  mean  time  suspended, 
without  being  broken  up,  to  give  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  other  Allied 
Borereigns  on  the  present  posture  of  affairs.     In  his  de- 
qwur  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Metternich  to  inquire  from  him 
abo  whether  a  suspension  of  arms  could  be  obtained  on 
no  other  terms  than  the  grievous  one  of  France  returning 
to  her  ancient  limits.     Before  receiving  an  answer,  he 
apiin  wrote   to  Napoleon   representing  the   gravity  of 
aflkirs,  and  requiring  specific  instructions ;  but  he  could 
extract   nothing  from   the   Emperor,   but    that    events 
of  importance  were  in  preparation,  to  gain  time,  and,^ 
ibore  all,   precipitate   nothing.      Metternich    answered  nich  to  c«i- 
iminediately  in  a  more  candid  spirit.     "  It  is  impossible  Fewz,' 
obe  more  united  than  we  are  in  thoughts,  views,  and  pj* '305^ 
Jiinciples.*     If  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in    the  present  |^'j^^ J 
[iwre  circnmstances  listens  only  to  the  voice  of  reason — ^fj'^s*^ 
f  be  seeks  his  glory  in  the  happiness  of  his  people,  re- 299.' 
ouncing  his  former  ideas  of  political  supremacy — the 


■■^^"■■■ 
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GSAF.    Emperor  Francis  will  look  back  with  aatiaftidiion  to  the 

"^     moment  when  he  confided  to  him  the  dai^ter  of  hit 

1814.    heart.    If  a  fiEttal  blindness  renders  yoor  master  deaf  to 

the  unanimous  Toice  of  his  people  and  to  the  peace  of 

Europe,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  will  deplore  the  &te  of 

his  daughter,  but  not  swerve  from  his  ps^" 

^         In  truth,  the  French  Emperor  had  in  his  penaie  w- 

sqMntion  timc  HO  intention  of  acceding  to  the  demands  of  the 

Aiiwdar-   Allies,  but  was  desirous  only  to  gain  time  to  commenoe 

Thi^  Na.  the  important  military  operations  which  he  had  in  con- 


^S^  to  templation,  and  on  the  issue  of  which  he  had  staked  his 
^^•»^'  kingdom  and  his  life.  The  Allies,  misled  by  a  fidae 
confidence,  and  underrating  the  resources  which  were 
still  at  bis  disposal,  had  adopted  a  resolution,  after 
the  yietory  of  La  Rothike,  which  at  length  presented 
him  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  so  long  been 
looking,  of  interposing  between  their  annies»  and  firom 
a  central  point  striking  first  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other.  Pressed  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  snpplies  tar 
such  an  enormous  multitude  of  carriages  and  horses^  or 
eren  mo?ing  them  along  a  single  road,  where  170»000 
men  were  accumulated  together  or  in  close  communica- 
tion, the  Allied  generals  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war 
held  on  the  4th  February  at  Brienne,  to  separate  their 
armieSj  and  advance  by  different  though  converging  lines 
upon  Paris.  Schwartzenbeig  was  to  advance  on  the  great 
road  from  Troyes,  down  the  valley  of  the  Seine ;  while 
Blucher,  with  the  Army  of  Silesia,  moved  by  Lesmont 
upon  Vitry,  forming  a  junction  with  the  corps  of  DTork, 
which  had  now  reached  St  Dizier,  and  that  of  Kleist,  which 
was  approaching  from  the  Rhine,  and  was  then  to  march 
by  the  valley  of  the  Mame  on  the  French  capital  The 
two  armies,  it  was  true,  would  be  separated  by  tiiese  move- 
ments, and  a  considerable  space,  especially  at  first,  lie 
between  them.  But  tliis  was  no  more  than  had  been  the 
case  in  the  campaign  of  Dresden,  which,  nevertheless^  had 
led  at  Leipsic  to  the  happiest  results,  and  by  repeatiDg 
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the  same   system   now,  and  moving  mutually  to  each    chap. 
others  support  wlien  threatened  by  the  enemy,  it  was      ^°' 
confidently  expected  that  similar  advantages  might  be     isu. 
gained.     Probably  they  Mere  right  in  the   abstract  in 
these  views,  and  in  the  circumstances  the  separation  of 
the  armies  was  unavoidable.     But  in  carrying  them  into  ,  ^^^  ^^ 
execution,  grievous  faults  were  committed,  of  which  Na-  jjo ;  BuJgh! 
pdeon  speedily  took  advantage,  and  which  brought  the  Dan.  74,'7fi. 
Tortuncs  of  the  Coalition  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.^ 

Marshal  Blucher  was  a  very  great  general,  and  he  has 
rendered  such  services  to  the  cause  of  European  indc- Serioia' 
pcndence  that  it  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  say  anything  biucHw  .t 
ibich  may  serve  to  derogate  from  his  reputation;  but  the*"'***" 
erent  proved  that  he  erred,  and  erred  grievously,  by  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  Already,  on  30th  January,  the 
Teiyday  of  the  battle  of  Brienne,  the  vigilant  military  eye 
rfLord  Castlereagh  had  discovered  that  he  was  extending 
his  columns  too  much* — an  error  which  brought  him  into 
danger,  averted  only  by  heroic  courage  in  that  hard-fought 
•ction  against  very  superior  numbers.  The  danger  thus 
ran,  and  only  averted  by  the  concentration  of  both  the 
Allied  armies  on  the  field  of  La  Rothiere,  had  no  eflFect 
in  impressing  the  necessity  of  a  more  cautious  conduct  on 
the  Prussian  hero.  The  following  judicious  criticism  on 
ki8 conduct  was  written  at  the  time  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart : 
"A  too  confident  sentiment  has  of  late  prevailed,  and 
because  Napoleon  has  been  defeated  in  an  open  battle,  it 
ii  supposed  he  can  no  longer  maintain  an  eiFective  resist- 
iDoe.     Little  calculation  is  placed  on  the  considerable 

*  *  Blucher,  by  a  dash  in  advance  of  our  own  lino,  has  opened  Nancy  too 
WtA,  A  letter  from  Berth ier,  dated  27th  January  from  Vitry,  hns  been  inter- 


,  which  mya,  Buonaparte  is  advancing  with  'une  belle  et  bonne  armde 
vki  dcrridrcs  de  TennemL*  Blucher  is  a  true  hero,  but  he  may  sometimes  err. 
i  liliuil  now  would  be  yery  inconvenient  I  am  confident  our  advantages 
n  solid  with  management ;  but  we  must  not  undervalue  our  difficulties, 
tt  a  line  of  waggons  rolling  day  and  night  in  our  rear,  from  Berlin,  Bohemia, 
id  Hungary,  which  a  small  corps  of  cavalry  thrown  round  our  flauks  might 
i  «e>  arrest,  if  strength  is  thrown  too  rapidly  in  advance." — Lokd  Castli:- 
ttan  io  Lord  Liverpool,  Langrts,  January  ZO,  1814 ;  Castlereagh  Correspond- 
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OHAP.    reinforcements  that  the  French  empire  ocmtfaniflB  to  poor 

"'-     out  on  aUffldes^andeachof  theAUManniflBtfaiiikflitnif 

1814.    capable  of  meetuig  the  enemy  unaided  by  tiie  other; 

whereas  nothing  but  their  union,  and  a  jomt  operatifm  of 

the  whole  collected  force,  can  ever  insnre  sacoeaa.    Both 

the  Grand  Armj  and  the  Army  of  Silesia  are  eager  to 

haye  the  eclat  of  first  entering  Paris.    To  this  absurd 

desire  many  of  the  misfortunes  of  Marshal  Kncher,  in  his 

march  forward,  are  to  be  attributed.     It  has  led  him  to 

advance  &r  too  rashly,  and  separate  himself  too  widely 

from  the  support  of  Prince  Schwartienbei]g ;  and  when 

>  sirChH.  he  experienced  a  check,  it  became  the  more  seriooa  from 

^^1^^.  the  Silesian  Army  having  no  succours  or  reservea  to  M 

§7^8u^'  back  upon.    Prince  Schwartzenberg^s  mardies  wen  mors 

M&«  na    measured;  but  there  was  a  want  of  concert^  which  nothing 

271.       '  but  an  undue  sanguine  expectation  as  to  the  ultimate 

result  can  account  for/'^ 

Master  of  a  central  position  between  the  two  armies 
Nmpoie^^  of  the  AlUcs,  and  possessed  of  an  interior  line  of  com- 
l^S^inl  munication,  Napoleon  was  not  the  man  to  let  the  op- 
i?drtSi.  portunity  slip  of  striking  the  important  blow  for  which 
he  had  long  and  anxiously  been  looking.  He  was 
the  more  inclined  to  hazard  the  attempt,  that  the  two 
Allied  armies  were  now  separated  by  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other  ;  their  generals  were  known  to 
be  on  far  from  cordial  terms ;  and  the  disposition  of  the 
Prussian  commander,  ardent,  bold,  and  often  rash,  was 
too  much  in  contrast  with  the  slow  and  methodical  tem- 
perament of  tlie  Austrian  generalissimo,  to  anticipate 
any  very  rapid  or  cordial  co-operation  between  them. 
Witliin  a  week  of  the  battle  of  La  Rothi^re,  the  much- 
wished -for  opportunity  presented  itself.  York,  after 
driving  Macdonald  from  Chalons,  was  following  him  down 
the  Marne  to  Chateau-Thierry ;  while  Blucher,  moving 
rapidly  on  a  liue  equidistant  from  the  Marne  and  the 
Aubc  towards  Paris,  had  sent  Sacken  forward  by  Mont- 
mirail,  followed  by  Olsoofief,  while  he  himself  was  to  bring 
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np  Kleist's  corps  as  soon  as  it  arrived  from  the  rear.     On     chap. 
the  9th  February,  D'York,  with  18,000  Prussians,  was  at      ™' 
Chateau -Thierry  on  the  Mame ;  Sacken  Avith  20,000     i^h. 
Russians  on  the  road  to  Montmirail ;  while  Olsoofief,  with 
GOOD,  was  at  Champauhert ;  and  Blucher  himself  was  at 
Vertus,  awaiting  the  hourly  expected  arrival  of  Kleist, 
▼ith  10,000  Prussians,  and  Kaptsevitch,  with  8000  Rus- 
sians of  Laugeron's  corps  from  the  Rhine.     Thus,  60,000 
men,  of  the  very  best  quality  indeed,  but  fearfully  scat- 
tered, were  spread  over  a  space  forty  miles  broad,  from 
Chalons  to  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre.      And  by  a  singular 
piece  of  good  fortune  for  the  French  Emperor,  the  post  of 
Champaubert,  which  commanded  the  road  from  Nogent, 
where  Xapoleon   now  lay,  to  Montmirail,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  enemy's  scattered  position,  was  only  occu- 
pied by  Olsoofief,  with  6000  men.     Instantly  seeing  his 
advantage.  Napoleon  Avas  not  slow  in  making  the  most  of 
it    On  February  7th,  he  moved  forward  Marmont  with 
his  cavalry  and  part  of  his  infantry  to  Sezanne  from  No-  *,™35) 
gent,  and  on  the  two  following  days  he  followed  in  person  f^2oi?^'^'*' 
with  the  Young,  and  a  part  of  the  Old  Guard,  under  Ney  ^^^»  "•..?2; 
and  Mortier,  in  all,  30,000  men  ;  a  small  force,  but  which  i79. 
ireBnigh  changed  the  fate  of  the  world.^  * 

*  Ktpoleon'i  designs  at  this  period  are  fully  detailed  in  a  very  interesting 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Joseph  at  Parid,  on  9th  February  :  *'  I  start  to-morrow 
fcr  Sesmne,  and  I  hope  then  to  attack  the  Army  of  Silesia.  Sacken  is  in  Mont- 
Binil  with  15,000  men.  I  shall  debouch  upon  him  by  Sezanne  and  Cham- 
Fvibert  If  this  operation  prove  entirely  successful,  it  will  decide  the  cam- 
pugIL  If  I  am  successful  in  two  or  three  days  in  crushing  the  Army  of  Silesia 
(Blndier),  I  shall  then  return  upon  Montereau.  With  your  reserves,  I  shall 
^Te  80.000  men,  and  with  them  I  may  give  affairs  an  unexpected  turn.  On 
the  right  the  Duke  of  Reggio  (Oudiuot)  has  2.'>,000  men ;  in  the  centre  the 
I>uke  of  Belluno  (Victor)  has  14,000  ;  I  myself,  with  the  left,  have  80,000, 
oukiDg  in  all  60,000  or  70,000  men,  includiug  the  cngiueers  and  artillery.  I 
cilciilate,  in  the  first  instance,  on  having  to  deal  with  45,000  o£  the  Army  of 
Silcna,  and  15,000  of  Schwartzenberg's,  including  Bubna  and  the  Cossacks. 
So  that,  if  I  beat  the  Army  of  Silesia,  aud  put  it  for  some  days  hors  de  combat, 
I  ifaall  be  able  to  turn  upon  Schwartzenberg  with  60,000  or  70,000  men,  in- 
tlodiqg  the  reinforcements  you  will  send  me  from  Paris  :  and  I  do  not  think 
W  will  be  able  to  oppose  to  me  more  than  110,000  or  120,000  men.  If  I  do 
Bot  find  myself  strung  enough  to  attack  him,  I  shall  at  least  bo  able  to  keep 
him  in  check  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days  ;  and  this  will  give  time  for  new  com- 
bittitioiia.     As  to-morrow  I  shall  attack  the  enemy  in  roar,  you  need  be  under 
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CHAP.  The  difficulties  of  the  crosa-march  boat  Nogmt  to 
^"^  Champaubert,  through  execrable  unpaTed  roada^  Tendered 
1814.  almost  impassable  bj  a  rapid  thaw,  were  audi  that  it  was 
uxrS'im,  Q^^^  to  impossible  to  get  the  gons  tlirougL  They  stock 
?^cw^  fast  in  the  mud  near  Chapton ;  and  Mannont^  who  led  the 
1^^  adTance,  reported  to  the  Emperor  that  the  rMda  were  im- 
passable, and  the  enterprise  must  be  abandoned.  The  army, 
at  the  same  time^crushed  by  suffering  fell  into  the  most 
frightful  disorder,  against  which  Napoleon  issued  a  serere 
and  menacing  proclamation  *  All  authority  seemed  at 
an  end  ;  murmurs  were  uniyersal  in  the  ranks ;  the  sol- 
diers openly  said  the  Emperor  had  gone  mad.  Still, 
howerer,  he  held  on ;  large  bodies  of  peasants  wme 
harnessed  to  the  guns,  and,  after  great  efforts,  got  them 
through.  Such  constancy  was  not  long  of  meeting  with 
its  reward.  The  heads  of  Marmont's  columns  came  in 
sight,  on  entering  the  defile  of  St  Gbnd,  of  Olsoofiefs  men, 
posted  on  the  summit  of  the  plateau  of  Baye^  at  its  ex- 
tremity ;  but  the  latter  were  so  little  prepared,  that  ihey 
were  cooking  their  dinner.  The  Russian  generals  could 
not  be  persuaded  anything  serious  was  at  hand;  they 
said  it  was  merely  a  small  marauding  column,  and  sent 
forward  some  Cossacks  to  drive  them  back.  They  soon 
discovered  tbeir  mistake.  Baye  was  speedily  carried,  the 
summit  of  the  plateau  won,  and  Champaubert  itself  at- 
tacked. Marmont's  cavalry,  supported  by  two  squadrons 
of  the  Guard,  advanced  at  a  rapid  pace  on  the  right, 
while  his  infantry  moved  forwsuxl  direct  against  the 
village.  The  sight  of  the  uniforms  of  the  Guard  revealed 
the  danger ;  the  Russians  knew  at  once  the  Emperor  was 

no  alarm  abould  he  puab  forward  to  La  Fert6  or  Meaux." — ^Kapoleoh  to  Jobetb, 
Nogentf  9th  February  1814 ;  BiONOX,  xiii.  288,  289. 

*  "  The  Emperor  has  to  express  to  the  army  his  displeasare  at  the  exccwes  to 
which  it  abandons  itself.  Such  disorders  are  always  hurtful ;  but  they  become 
criminal  when  committed  in  our  native  country.  From  this  day  forth,  the  chi^ 
of  corps  and  generals  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  troops. 
The  inhabitants  are  flying  on  every  side,  and  the  troope,  instead  of  beiog  their 
countrjr's  defenders,  have  become  its  scourge.** — Proclamatiwn^  9tk  Februarg 
1814 ;  Danilefskt,  95. 
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upon  them.     Olsoofief  was  soon  forced  into  a  retreat,    chap. 
tkich,  as  the  road  to  Vertus  was  occupied  by  the  French     ^™- 


horse,  he  could  only  direct  across  country  towards  Mont-    ^si*- 
mirail,  where  Sacken  lay.     Enveloped  by  superior  forces,  i  Koch,  i. 
howcTcr,  it  soon  turned  into  flight,  in  the  course  of  which  ^jj!'^' 
Olsoofief  himself,  and  all  his  staflF,  24  guns,  and  3000 1^?'^';^' 
prisoners,  were  taken,  and  his  whole  division,  with  the  ^»- 878;  * 
exception  of  a   small  body  under  General  Udom,  who  soe^so?/*** 
escaped  to  Pont-«l-Binson,  was  destroyed.^ 

Napoleon  was  highly  elated,  as  well  he  might  be,  with 
this  glorious  success,  which  first  broke  through  the  long  Napoiwg 
and  dismal  catalogue  of  disasters  which  had  afflicted  hisiw^ina 
empire  ever  since  the  battle  of  Dresden  in  the  preceding  " ?hJl*^**°* 
year.    Sitting  at  supper  at  Charapaubert,  on  the  evening''**'**^- 
of  his  victory,  with  his  marshals,  in  a  little  inn,  he  in- 
dulged without  rescn-e  in  the  brilliant  prospects  which 
this  first  success  opened  to  him.  "If,"  said  he,  "to-morrow 
I  am  as  fortunate  as  I  have  been  to-day,  in  fifteen  days 
I  shall  have  driven  the  enemy  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula  is  but  a  step."     lie  was 
as  good  as  his  word,  at  least  in  thfi  first  instance  ;  and  by 
Tigorously  following  up  this  first  success,  he  brought  the 
enemy  into  such  straits,  and  inspired  them  with  such  ap- 
prehension, that  nothing  but  the  indomitable  firmness  of,^.^^ 
Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  decisive  moment,  prevented  their  »v*:  ^» 
fortunes  being  entirely  wrecked,  and  the  visions  of  the  vi.  62. 
Emperor  realised  to  the  letter.^ 

Setting  out  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning.  Na- 
poleon directed  his   steps  towards  Montmirail,  beyond  victoiy'of 
which  Sacken  lay  with  16,000  men,  a  force  wholly  in-Ifr*"'" 
adequate  to  resist  that  with  which  he  was  now  threatened.  ****•  "* 
For  the  French  Emperor,  having  been  joined  by  Leval's 
division  from  Spain,  was  able,  after  leaving  Marmont  with 
half  his  corps  at  Etoges  to  watch  Blucher,  to  set  out  along 
die  great  road  with  28,000  men.     On  debouching  from 
Montmirail,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Russian  general,  who 
was  returning,  in  the  full  confidence  of  victory,  to  the 


^l..l^•l  1:  ^-T^T.  •::*  v::L-:r  ^i-^v.  :.II  : -  j  v'-:l>:£  :i  i:-^ 
icf:-  '^:». :..  "^l-:,  :L.  '.11  '.t  :ir.;  l.iT:ij  >:-.:!::o  -:: .  Nj^vAvU 

:•- -1  i.:   lI.-:-.-iii->:>.  It   re-::::: :-:-i  Ma^JLa'.^ 

■  -  .  •■«  -  r  ■'   ■■  *■  ^.   TT ■'"  ""1*  r.nr. J  %  *i. " T,  Hiviriij 

::  ^-    •■    :..;  i^.i.-:-:  ::  :i:  rifii;'^  l:iv  .:  ri::-::*:.— ic-ra* 

.....       ;;  .— :. .-._  :^tT  .t^;!  .i>  ^>x:-  17  ilhj  to 

...   1   .--  ..:  _:.,-x-:i-r7.  vl-f  :»Y::k^..v— Napo- 

...     *  .  -.     '-.   ■— :.  :.  :....:  1:  i  :-.'-:  ^i-  -"-  ^t  i  s*.!:  ivo 

-     .       ,  ,         -  -:^  '^^  i'     '--J^  --  I- ilv-r.- -:;UX-F<'i>. 

.    .       -         ^-:  •  i  rl;.r:   •::.":;.:.  Marchai? 

^    "  ^    .       ^.     -       ^  ,  .       ,   . 
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.  •      :  :: :    I:. :-^--  vi^ri.     In  a 
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.   .  —    .-  ^  :  •.•.r>f  -■  •  ::rj  :•■•  ibeir 

.     .    ^    —   ::.      * '1    :  -   V:rk-oq^ 
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Napoleon  had  now  completely  succeeded  in  his  object,    chap. 
Be  had  broken  into  the  midst  of  the  scattered  columns  of     ^"^• 


the  Army  of  Silesia,  surprised  Blucher  infiagrante  delictOy     isu. 
and  ab-eady  defeated,  and  partially  destroyed,  two  of  them.  ^^'^^ 
This  great  success,  however,  was  but  the  prelude  to  still  Chateau- 
greater  triumphs.     On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Mont-  Feb.  12. 
mirail,  he  marched  with  his  whole  disposable  force  in  hand 
towards  Chateau-Thierry,  where  the  third  corps  under 
DTork,  joined  to  the  remains  of  Sacken,  lay ;  the  ad- 
Tanced-posts  were  speedily  driven  into  that  town  by  the 
cbarges  of  the  French  Gardes  d'Honneur.    Finding  himself 
assailed  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  at  the  head  of  greatly 
superior  forces,  D'York  began  to  withdraw  from  Chateau- 
Thierry,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  so  without  moles- 
tation.    The  rearguard,  consisting  of  four  Russian  and 
three  Prussian  battalions,  was  assailed  while  still  outside 
the  town  ;  sword  in  hand  the  French  cuirassiers  fell  on, 
ind  entered   the   place   along  with  them,  where   500 
men  were   speedily  slain,  and  2000  prisoners,  with  7 
guns,  taken.     The  destruction  of  the  whole  rearguard 
would  have  been  complete,  if  the  enemy  had  not,  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  conflict  in  the  streets,  broken  down  the 
bridge  over  the  Mame  behind  the  town,  which  prevented 
further  pursuit.     The  success  was  great  and  important, 
but  not  so  considerable  as  it  would  have  been  if  Mac- 
dooald  had  followed  out  the  Emperor  s  instructions,  which 
v^e  to  have  halted  at  Meaux,  and  retraced  his  steps 
by  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame  without  delay,  in  which ,  ^.^^ 
case  he  would  have  come  upon  D'York's  men  after  tl^^JoT^^.^A^' 
croased  at  Chateau-Thierry,  and  made  several  thousand  115.' 
priaoners.^ 

Three  of  Blucher's  detached  corps  had  now  been  de- 
feated, and  there  remained  only  the  fouith,  under  the  Battle  if 
Eeld-marshal  in  person,  to  be  disposed  of.     Against  it,  f^!iT^' 
•eoordingly.  Napoleon  now  bent  all  the  forces  he  could 
command,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Marmont;  Leval's 
diTJsion,  just  arrived  from  Spain ;  Musnicr  and  Curial's 
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CHAP,  divisions  of  the  Young,  and  Friant's  of  the  Old  Guard  ; 
^"'  and  all  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  under  Ney.  At  the 
18U.  same  time,  Mortier,  with  the  second  division  of  the  Guard 
and  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  was  detached  towards  Sois- 
sons,  with  orders  to  pursue,  without  intermission,  the 
remains  of  the  defeated  corps  of  Sacken  and  D'York,  who 
were  retiring  in  that  direction,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  rendering  any  assistance  to  Blucher;  and  Victor 
was  reinforced  so  as  to  enable  him,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Seine,  to  impede,  if  he  could  not  prevent,  the  advance 
of  the  Grand  Army  under  Schwartzenberg.  Meanwhile 
Blucher,  who  had  been  boiling  with  indignation  at  the 
intelligence  successively  received  of  the  defeat  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, but  had  hitherto  been  prevented  from  moving  bj 
the  want  offeree,  as  the  main  body  of  Kleist's  and  Kaptse- 
vicli's  corps  had  not  yet  come  up,  at  length,  on  their  arrival, 
deemed  himself  strong  enough  to  resume  the  offensive  with 
the  column  under  his  immediate  command,  which  now 
amounted  to  20,000  men.  Marmont,  who,  with  his  weak 
half  corps,  had  alone  been  left  to  watch  him  at  Etoges, 
fell  back  before  him  till  he  was  joined,  on  the  morning  of 
the  14tli,  by  Napoleon,  between  Montmirail  and  Vau- 
cliamps.  The  oftensivc  was  immediately  resumed.  The 
advancod-iruard  of  the  French,  under  Ricard,  encountered 
tliat  of  tlic  Allies,  consisting  of  Ziethen  s  Prussians,  in  the 
village  of  Vauchamps,  Avhen  a  furious  combat  ensued.  The 
villaj^e  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times;  and  mean- 
wliilc  Napoleon  detached  Grouchy  with  the  whole  cavalrv 
to  gain,  by  a  long  circuit  through  the  fields,  the  rear  of 
the  combatants  on  the  I'oad  from  Vauchamps  to  Etoges. 
Blucher,  suspecting,  from  seeing  the  uniforms  of  the  Guard 
in  tlie  enemy's  ranks,  that  the  Emperor  was  there  in  person, 
and  seeing  he  was  outnumbered,  took  the  resolution  to 
retreat,  and  it  was  conducted  at  first  to  Champaubert  in 
pood  order,  and  witli  great  resolution.  But  what  was 
the  astonislmient  of  tlie  Russians  when,  on  emerging  from 
that  village  into  tlie  open  country,  they  beheld  the  dense 
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Bquadrons  of  Grouchy  emerge  from  the  woods  on  the  side    chap. 
of  the  road,  and,  uniting  and  forming  across  it,  present     ^^' 
a  hairier  of  steel  against  any  further  retreat ;  while  the     isi^ 
Emperor  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  infantry  of  the 
Guard,  was  thundering  in  close  pursuit,  and  throwing  in 
Tolleys  at  every  step !     Then,  indeed,  the  mighty  soul  of 
the  German  hero  sank  within  him ;  and,  turning  to  Prince 
jlugustus  of  Prussia,  he  said,  "  Nothing  remains  but  to  die 
lere."    With  mournful  resolution  he  took  post  in  front  of 
the  retreating  column,  awaiting  the  cannon-shot  which  it  ' 
vas  fondly  hoped  would  prove  the  last.    "  If  you  are  killed 
here,"  said  his  aide-de-camp  Nostitz,  "  do  you  really  think 
history  will  praise  you  for  it? "    Stnick  with  these  words, 
the  brave  Prussian  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
made  dispositions  to  force  his  way  through.    The  guns  not 
dismounted  were  all  drawn  to  the  front,  the  men  arranged 
inclose  column,  flanked  by  the  cavalry,  and,  thus  disposed, 
the  weighty  mass  bore  down  with  unshrinking  step  on  the 
glittering  line  before  it.     The  Iocs  was  severe;  and  the 
long  column,  Hkc  a  huge  snake  mortally  wounded,  wound 
its  way  through  the  hostile  squadrons,  bleeding  at  every 
pore.     But  the  onset,  headed  by  Blucher  and  Prince 
Augustus,  proved  successful :  the  passage  was  forced,  and 
the  weary  Allies  reached  Etoges.     Hardly  had  they  lain 
down  to  rest,  however,  when  Marmont's  men,  issuing  from 
the  darkness,  rushed  into  the  town  with  fixed  bayonets. 
Amidst  the  confusion  of  a  night-surprise  the  retreat  had 
to  be  resumed,  and  the  moving  Jight  continued  till  mid- 
night, when  the  Prussians  reached  Bergeres,  and  at  length 
found  a  few  hours  of  repose.     But  they  lost  in  this  dis-i  Thiers 
wtrous  day  eight  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  ^  ^w 
prisoners,  with  fifteen  guns  and  eight  standards.    Few  pri-  ^J^jg?' 
«oners  were  taken,  the  action  being  so  desperate  that  scarce  Koch,i.264; 

.  _  _      ,  ?  ^  ,     .  .       ,  Plotho,  III. 

tny  quarter  was  either  asked  or  given ;  and  the  entire  loss  loo. 
of  the  French  did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  men.^* 


M  Napoleon's  joy  at  these  glorious  successes,  that  he  exclaimed  to 
V«retand  Bertbier,wheii  he  heard  of  the  offer  of  the  Allies  to  conclude  an  armis- 

VOU  II.  T 
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v:.' --r.r-    ."'-:•    -ic    ^TacixT'L   .'-.i: linns   jL  jIu"  :i--rr5  armj, 

-••      ri;:-  -   ^«:;. v ur^rii.irr^   rriitfic  r-.r  ii»r   uz--f   fr:=m  the 

Wm-.toe:.   -^■->-- ■  -c   ->*  Z*iin^tr:r   Tii?  iii."-..n:x  T-.-Li  z::r^:  rapidity 

••r-*         ii-iLiu  lati  ? -:-.:ir.  :a2.ir.T.     n»:  riii-ilri'-L:  izd  ardent 
v\K.  .z  -i.»-:xi':rr  v l?  'rfiri'iriti'i "r.z^  ^-f  I'i'fa  :f  entering 

".  .-t  L-  >7:  ::  — .r  :  v::  :azr-i^  :  ~  ?ranz;^  :.-j.;:  o:  his  pros- 
ZT^i:.".  ^i':-:if.      1".  Ti?.  -trrxLl-  ?zn:i'^'~;i:.  i  ra»>:-  between 

:.;.i--;  ./  :!•:  -ill. '  ::  :L-:  >:  Jir.  ii^  li::-:r  ":-v  z\.3ki  of  the 
.\r.i.-::-r.  v..  Mr  i-.L  .  iL^-  -^  tL:.  t -Ji  Ir^-?  :lan  oO.OOO 
:..-:.:.  Tt::-:  :li.-j^i  t::1  :1^  ir:-.-.-:  ::  th-r  niecropolis 
i.t...--  .'?•:'.-- ir-ici":*:?.- ?  iri-".  -yjr'r  -y'li.Lljr  unal'ie  to 
.::.'.T^  a:.v  Trr:::  It  :*>:d.i-:  :..  ::.-  dJ'iL.v.  The  whole 
'.-j.:-.^.  r:  :!-}  .S-e:!:  :r:ii  X.jtl:  ::■  Mo-iereau  was  in- 
'.:,  i^V:!  07  ".r:-::-::  S^ii  i:::'!  F^Ltj-in^l'Iea;!  on  the  left, 
Pwiri-  i:.  I  Xa:..-;.';  :ri  :iir  r:jL:  liiik.  were  cooupied  in 
irrv'i'-  •!:.■  j:  :::r^  an  i  er^ry  or.-:  eip-.tei  10  'l<-  iq  the  French 
caj/iul  ir.  a  leTr  daj-.  Alvi.izder  Lavinj:  shared  to  the 
vf:ry  fi-ll  th'jvv  iiang::Le  expei.iavion?.  and  having  asked 
G^.Tioral  Re;  :-:er — wiio.  Lavir.  j  l«een  exoLanired,  was  on  his 
way  to  tlie  P'rench  capital — when  he  thought  he  would 

r..rd:.  \u  v.c'.r  iir.r  '»'•:.  '  i  :!  il  :  .-:•.'=  rs  y^—-.  :.lI  tejtti.ir^  ..  x:  ite  j»riuclple(rf 
lh«:  ;ir.'.l':r.t  liL.:'-*-  "  WL.'*;  "  <i :  yo-:  urge  E.e  to  n-m  *t:ch  a  rrttty.  aod  tnuzipli 
ii»,'kr  f  •,'/•.  rfiV  r.'.r'.r.a-.:Mi  .  i*.L  :■■■  j. reserve  iiiv:.>.tc  The  tcxritory  of  iLe  Re- 
I^iJ/i  '.  ■■  J;.-sij<r*;r-  lir.K'nr-:-.-:  i:::i':.t  r<f:rLar  =  c-  liij vl  nio  t«-^  rtl:n'.iu>h  the  wn- 
'fj"i;<  J  ru ;.><;]  f  have  n:a^le;  K:^:  to  ab.^n.lcn  also  tL-'sc  n.ade  l»eion;  nie — to 
hi.tr;.y  thr;  tPJht  i/.a/jo  over  to  n:-.-  wi»h  ruch  C'.o£<Jence — to  leave  France,  aftrt 
-/•  inij';li  hlood  h;i*j  l*fc';n  j-.he-i  ami  -ucL  vict  -ries  gamed,  smaller  than  ever— 
uf.v-.T  coulfl  I  flo  Ko  v.ithout  trv.i'.lic-ry,  without  disgract;  I  You  are  fearful  of 
n  rroiitinuatioii  of  th<!  war.  I  am  n-.t  ib<!en£ible  to  that,  but  dread.  rtiU  more, 
t\M\yt'ri%  y«'t  more  cftrt;iin,  which  you  do  not  perceive.  If  we  rcuouuce  the 
frifiitior  of  the  Ifhino,  it  \a  not  mtTcly  France  ^hich  recedes,  but  Austria  and 
I'l  riKi^iii  whicli  a'Jvancc.  Fnmcc  haii  need  of  peace,  but  euch  a  one  as  thfy 
nt't'V  to  iriipoMf  upon  it  wr)u]<l  W  more  dangerous  than  the  most  inveterate  war. 
What  would  J  }ii;  to  the  French  if  I  were  to  sign  their  humiliation  ?  Whit 
noiiid  I  annwer  Ut  the  ]le[iub]ioanA  in  the  Senate  or  the  Chambers  when  they 
f^amo  t*i  a<4k  mo  for  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine?  God  preserve  me  from  snoh 
afTrunlM  I  Wiito  to  Caulaincourt;  but  tell  him  that  I  reject  the  treaty.  1  pre- 
fer to  run  i\w  grcateHt  ri>kH  of  war.**  -  Fain,  87-89. 
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be  in  Paris,  the  latter  replied,  "  By  the  1 4th  or  1 5th  of  Feb-    chap.- 
ruarj."  "  Not  till  then!"  replied  the  Emperor;  "  Blucher  __J^i_ 
will  be  there  before  you.    Napoleon  has  humiliated  me,  I     is^^ 
till  humiliate  him ;  and  so  little  do  I  make  ^var  on  France, 
that,  if  he  were  killed,  I  would  make  peace  to-morrow/' 
"It  is  then  for  the  Bourbons  that  your  Majesty  is  making 
war?*'  replied  Reynier.     "  The  Bourbons,"  resumed  Alex- 
ander, **  /  cai'e  not  a  straw  for  them ;  choose  a  chief 
among  the  generals  M'ho  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
glory  of  France,  and  we  are  willing  to  accept  him."   Con- 
tinuing the  subject,  Alexander  then  revealed  to  him  the 
strange  project  which  he  had  long  entertained,  of  putting 
Bemadotte  on  the  throne  of  France,  aa  his  predecessor 
Catherine  had,  forty  years  before,  put  Poniatowski  on 
that  of  Poland.     There  was  something  both  flattering  to 
his  vanity,  and  not  a  little  advantageous  in  a  political 
point  of  view  to  the  Czar,  in  the  project  of  thus  putting 
an  old  French,  but  now  a  foreign,  general  on  the  throne 
of  a  country  from  which  he  had  suiFered  so  much,  and 
establishing  a  lasting  influence  over  the  most  formidable  of 
the  Western  Powers.     This  strange  project  of  Alexander 
—which,  if  successful,  would  have  defeated  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  which  was  security  to  Europe  from  mili- 
tary domination — was  not  the  least  of  the  many  difficulties 
with  which  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart 
had  to  contend  throughout  the  whole  campaign ;  and  it 
more  than  once,  by  causing  Bemadotte  to  hold  back  when 
his  aid  was  required,  brought  the  fortunes  of  the  Coalition 
to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.    Reynier,  however,  disconcerted  27^!^82'' 
the  Czar  not  a  little  by  representing  in  strong  terms  tbe  J^*j^jj^V 
contempt  felt  in  France  for  the  military  talents  and  vain,  123, 12/; 

-11  i»    t       r>i  -rfc*  I'l  Thiers,  XTii. 

versatile  character  of  the  Crown  rrmce ;  and  m  that  way,  327, 828. 
for  the  first  time,  shook  his  views  on  the  subject.^  * 

*  See  Tbisbs,  XTii  327,  32S.  Reynier,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  but  who  had  been 
ifmg  in  the  French  eeryice,  had  been  made  prisoner,  and  had  resisted  all  the 
ttkn  of  aerrioe  from  the  Allies.  He  was  sent  back  by  Alexander  to  Paris,  and 
it  immedlAtelj  offered  his  senrices  to  Napoleon — an  offer,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  Emperor*!  fortanee,  not  a  little  honourable  to  the  general.    He  laid 
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CHAP.        Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and  animated  bj 

"•     an   inextinguishable  desire  of   personal   Tengeauce  on 

1514.     Napoleon,  Alexander  no  sooner  learned  that  Caulain- 

DiTili^  be-  «>^^  had  not  at  once,  and  without  conditions,  accepted 


c^^    the  basis  offered  him  at  Chatillon,  than  he  declared  his 
^^^    resolution  to  break  off  the  congress  and  march  at  once  to 
jjl^^  Paris,  and  despatclied  orders  to  that  effect  to  his  pleni- 
•»^«r=^  potentiarv.    Lord  Castlereagh,  in  conjunction  with  M.  dc 
S.     "    Mettemich,  opposed  this  extreme  resolution  in  the  strong- 
est manner.     M.  de  Caulaincourt  had  written  to  the 
latter  a  secret  letter,  in  which  he  asked  whether,  if  the 
proposed  base  were  unconditionallj  accepted,  it  would 
lead  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities.     Resting  on  this  docu- 
ment, the  British  Minister  insisted  with  all  his  might 
that  the  whole  object  of  the  war — security  for  the  future 
— was  about  to  be  gained  without  anj  further  risk  or 
effusion  of  human  blood  ;  and  that  this  being  the  case,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to  break  off  the  con- 
ferences, and  cast  all  again  on  the  doubtful  issue  of  the 
sworil,  the  more  especially  as,  from  the  accounts  jubl 
received  of  Bluchers  disasters,  there  was  too  much  rei- 
son  to  appivhend  that  fortune  was  about  to  change  sides^ 
and  that  the  terms  now  about  to  be  accepted  might  ere 
long  be  no  longer  within  their  power.     So  resolute,  how- 
ever, was  Alexander  to  resume  the  offensive  and  march 
Feb.  13.      direct  on  Paris,  that  all  that  Castlereagh  and  Metternich 
x?i!!'^,    bj  their  united  efforts  could  obtain  was  the  resumption 
K^rh J? '    ^f  ^^^  congress,  and  the  despatch  of  a  fresh  project  to 
^u^^l    the  plenipotentiaries  at  Chatillon,  containing  the  terms 
458.  on  which  alone  hostihties  would  be  suspended.^    Mean- 

while  the   orders   he  sent    to   Prince    Schwartzenbeig 

Wf.To  the  Frvnoh  Gx^vemmeDt  a  deUil  of  tb»e  strange  and  confidentnl  coo- 
terenov'9  ^ixh  Alexander,  which  is  still  prcsenred  in  the  Fk^nch  archivei,  v>^ 
worthy  o:  en::re  ore^iit.  a#  well  fKvm  the  upright  character  of  its  aoihor,  u  frpa 
::*  entire*  ».v;uo:der.oe  with  many  (mssagesiu  the  Ca$tltrtagh  Corrapondence.tai 
iht  iinix*rt.tut  revelations  lately  made  in  Sir  R.  Wilson's  Memoir*  as  to  wM 
|>*M«^1  at  the  confeivnces  at  Abo^  in  1S12.  between  Alexander  and  Beroadotte. 
—  FnCt  *mt€y  cha|v  tu.  §  57. 
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▼ere  to  prosecute  without  an  hour's  delay  his  advance,    chap. 
The  intelligence  which  soon  after  arrived  of  Blucher's      ^"^' 
ttccessive  and  very  serious  defeats  rather  confirmed  the     isu. 
Cariu  his  determination  to  push  the  war  d  tout  outrance; 
be  bad  now  no  doubt  he  would  enter  Paris  before  him.* 

The  fresh  conditions  on  which  the  Allies  proposed  on 
the  17tli  February  to  suspend  hostilities  were  as  follows,  Propoaiis  of 
ud  it  was  on  their  unconditional  acceptance  that  the  sus-on*Jhicrk 
pension  was  to  depend  :  "  1.  France  was  to  re-enter  her'Xiuiuie. 
indent  limits,  with  the  exception  of  some  rectifications  on  ^"J^  ^ 
the  frontiers,  which  were  in  nowise   to   derogate  from 
the  general  principle.     2.  France  was  not  to  intermingle 
with  the  disposal  of  the  ceded  territories,  nor  in  general 
ia  the   regulation   of  European   aflFairs.      3.    Germany 
ihonld  be  erected  into  a  federative  state ;  and  Holland, 
with  the  addition  of  Belgium,  formed  into  an  independent 
kingdom.      4.  Italy  would  be  independent  of  France, 
ind  some  provinces  in  it,  to  be  afterwards  determined  on, 
ceded  to  Austria.     5.  Continental  Spain  should  be  re- 
rtored  to  Ferdinand  VII.     6.  In  return  for  these  conces- 
mms,  England  agreed  to  restore  Martinique  and  Guada- 
kmpe  to  France,  provided  Sweden  agreed  to  the  transfer 
of  the  latter ;  but  the  Cape,  with  the  Isles  of  France  and 
Bourbon  and  Malta,  were  to  remain  definitively  annexed 
to  the   British  empire."     These   conditions   seem  hard 
towards  France,  from  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
enrions   demanded  from  that  power ;    but  that  arose 
entirely  from  the  immensity  of  acquisitions,  both  in  terri- 

*11m  foUowing  confidential  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Stewart  at  this  time  will 
riMr  v  on  what  a  slender  thread  the  fortunes  of  the  alliance  now  hung  sus- 
pMd«d :  **  A  part  is  playing  here  in  a  high  quarter  I  don't  approve :  still, 
I  IB  lilenoed  bj  snperior  judgment  How  much  I  extricated  our  commence- 
MbI  and  entanglement  God  only  knows !— once  in  a  strong  degree  com- 
■Mad,  without  an  unexpected  convulsion,  how  depart  1  It  is  not  tound  to 
ii  to  oo  slight  or  feigned  pretences.  I  think  C.  [Castlereagh]  set  out  with 
Mi ;  bat  I  believe  your  despatch  from  EIngland,  with  L.  [Liverpool]  and  B.*s 
[iMhant]  Umgingn  for  things  as  they  were,  have  made  him  rather  wink  at  what 
bAe evident  driving  in  another  quarter.  A.  [Aberdeen]  is  for  pressing;  K. 
pMoiDowaki]  for  holding.  We  are  a  little  passive.  ...  I  don*t  care  how  soon 
Vmgk  are  at  an  end  here."_SiR  Charles  Stewart  to  Edward  Cookk,  Esq., 
3MiUim,  PArmary  6, 1814;  Castlereagh  Corretpondence,  ix.  243. 
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CHAP,    toiy  and  infiaence,  made  by  her  during  the  cooim  of  the 

^^^     revolationaiy  war,  and  vhich  ahe  was  now  nqmied  to 

1814.    abandon.     France,  as  now  proposed  to  be  lednced  to 

her  ancient  limits,  was  still  a  more  eztensiTe  aad  power- 

p^,,^,^  ful  monarchy  than  that  which  Lonis  XIV.  mled,  and 

1^^     which  the  experience  alike  of  past  and  snbseipient  times 

fSlL^L  ^^  pi^^^  to  be  stronger  than  any  sing^  power  m 

"^  **^'' Europe,  and  capable  of  being  kept  within  bonnds  only  by 

a  general  coalition.^ 
^^        This,  accordingly,  was  the  decided  opmion  of  M.  da 
CMkiii.     Gaulaincourt,  who,  when  the  proposals  were  read  ont^ 
^toN^  testified  neither  surprise  nor  indi^iation  at  tbanip  as  the 
^Hi^'^   protocol  of  the  proceedings  proves.*    He  asked  only  far 
3^  *«™*  time  to  communicate  them  to  his  master,  whiefa  was  ac- 
ceded ta    On  the  erening  of  the  same  day  CanlaiBOOiirt 
wrote  to  Napoleon  as  follows:  ''The  proposed  oondh 
tions,  I  admit,  are  not  such  as  oonld  be  desired,  but  neans 
may  probably  be  found  to  modify  them.    You  will  neter 

*  **CoutU  8iadum.—We  now  ooma  to  tfatt  nott  wiantlil  pMi— o«r  oob- 
f cvmoM  ■uapended.  The  letl«r  addrtwed  bj  Ilia  Dnka  [oi  Gbdeva]  to  MMt 
Matterniofa,  in  which  iha  armiaiioa  waa  propoaad,  and  an  ofibr  maida  to  pal 

certain  fortresses  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  haa  been  oommunioatad  to  the 
Allied  Courts.  Thej  have  consulted ;  and,  in  order  to  aziaiid  tha  idea  of 
an  armistice  into  a  more  general  notion,  tha  Allied  Coorta  have  raadlvad  oo  a 
proposal  for  a  preliminary  treaty  with  the  same  view. 

'*  Jlf.  de  CaiUaincourt—I  am  well  $ati$fed;  this  will  tkarUy  Uing  mU^ 
conclusion,  I  request  to  have  a  copy  of  it.  It  appears,  then,  that  yoa  daiosBd 
the  renunciation  both  of  the  title  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  What  ia  mtsai 
to  be  done  with  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  King  of  WaatpliaUat  and  tbt 
Viceroy  of  Italy  Y  We  cannot  abandon  tha  King  of  Saxony,  who  ia  tha  a^J 
friend  vvho  remained  faithful  to  us. 

"Count  Stadion.—An  answer  will  be  given,  and  regulated  by  a  definititt 
treaty. 

**  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — ^Do  you  mean  to  reatore  hia  kingdom  to  the  King  of 
Saxony  and  to  the  King  of  Westphalia  f  The  King  of  Weatphalia  haa  been  re- 
cognised ;  ho  must  consequently  have  an  indemnity.  If  the  Alliea  do  aomathiBg 
in  his  favour,  France  will  make  greater  sacrificea ;  in  the  contrary  eaaa,  Fkanei 
will  have  to  make  a  double  sacrifice— first  of  her  own  interaati^  and  then  of 
her  friends. 

"  Count  Staditm, — If  you  put  this  queation  poaitively,  I  m^t  answer  yoi) 
but  it  will  be  better  to  leave  it  for  another  conferenoeu 

"  M,  de  Caulaincourt. — It  is  of  great  importance  to  na  to  know  whether  thi 
Viceroy  will  be  included.     .    .     . 

"  Count  St4idion.~l  refer  that  question  alao  to  the  next  confemea.**— A«- 
local,  Sianct,  February  17,  mA,MS;  and  Oatilereagk  Cforr^pondmee, ix.  5W. 
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again  obtain  the  terms  oflFered  at  Frankfort  until  you    chap. 
have  driven  the  Allies  into  the  Rhine  ;  but  by  making  a     ^"- 
skilful  use  of  the  advantages  now  gained,  you  may  obtain    ^sn. 
by  way  of  compromise,  if  England  is  satisfied,  something 
more  than  the  limits  of  1790,  though  never  what  is 
understood  by  the  phrase  '  natural  limits.'     It  would  be 
possible,  in  fact,  by  abandoning  Spain,  Italy,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  to  obtain  Mayence,  Coblentz,  Cologne — 
in  a  word,  the  line  of  the  Rhine  without  that  of  the 
Scheldt.     Certes,  such  a  peace  would  be  well  worth  the 
concluding — if  not  for  Napoleon,  at  least  for  France.    One 
victory  more  would  insure  such  terms ;  it  is  well  now  to 
take  them  into  consideration.    I  supplicate  your  Majesty, 
therefore,  not  to  show  yourself  as  unbending  as  heretofore,  |^^^^  ^^ 
— to  recollect  that  your  recent  victories  do  not  entitle  you  K^^J^'j*- 
to  assume  the  high  ground  of  the  Frankfort  proposals,  isii; 
although  by  proposing  a  moderate  counter-project  you  may  sesT"'  *^'' 
make  an  approximation  to  them.''  ^ 

Very  different  was  the  temper  of  mind  with  which  Na- 
poleon received  this  communication.  ''  I  consider  you  as  NapoiMn't 
in  a  secluded  charter-house,  knowing  nothing  whatever  of  I^^^* 
my  affairs,  and  entirely  guided  by  the  impostures  with 
which  you  are  surrounded.  As  soon  as  I  arrive  at  Troyes 
I  will  send  you  a  contre  projet,  which  you  will  have  to 
lay  before  the  congress.  I  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
having  received  that  note,  for  there  is  not  a  Frenchman 
whose  blood  it  will  not  cause  to  boil  with  indignation.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  wish  myself  to  make  my  ultima- 
tum. I  am  displeased  that  you  have  not  represented  in 
a  note,  that  to  render  France  as  strong  as  she  was  in 
1789  she  must  have  her  natural  limits,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  division  of  Poland,  the  destruction  of  the 
republic  of  Venice,  the  secularisation  of  the  clergy  in 
Germany — in  fine,  the  great  acquisitions  made  by  the 
English  in  India.  Tell  them  that  you  await  the  orders 
of  your  Government,  and  that  you  must  have  a  consider- 
able time  to  receive  them,  since  they  oblige  your  couriers 


Ti.^ 
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CHAP,    to  make  a  detour  of  seventv-two  hour?,  and  iLai  three  arc 

^J^\,  already  missing.    I  have,  in  reprisal,  ordered  the  arrest  of 

ii>U'     tlie  English  couriers.     I  am  so  moved  bv  the  infamous 

propos;ils  which  vou  liave  sent  me,  that  I  consider  myself 

already  dishonoured  bv  having  put  myself  in  a  situation 

where  they  could  venture  to  projx^se  them.     I  will  make 

you  acquainted  from  Troyes  or  Chatillon  with  my  inten- 

1  N«^*  ->  ^i^iji^ .  i)m  I  f^^i  that  I  would  ratlier  lose  Paris  than  sub- 

mi:  such  proposals  to  the  French  jx?ople.     You  always 

s:y\il  of  the  Bourbons  :  I  would  rather  see  the  Bourbons 

!u  France  with  reasonable  terms,  than  subscribe  the  infam- 

c-s  rrrwsa'.s  you  have  sent  to  me."*  * 

Tie  c:ur:':r-pr:kposals  transmitted  by  Xapoleon  to  the 
.vitVrci.v  itr.and-:-d  the  naiural  limits  a5  far  as  Dussel- 
.;;r.  ir.:  :nT:rd  :ha:  the  line  of  the  Mouse  :  in  Italy,  an 
■.  :I:r-:::v  ::r  Pnnot  Eujone.  and  a  fair  share  of  influence 
: ;  "frir  .v  :r  :hi  ai;  .:s:n:o:::  of  Eurc-poan  affairs.  Along 
i  :'  :':.>  ;5:jtl  ::2:r.:-i:,'a:ion.  however,  he  transmitted 
.* :  ":.:-.  '-i*::::^.  ci.-:  frcm  hiniself  to  his  father-in-law, 
::.    :'.:::.: r:r  Frii:::s.  a-i  ore  from  Berthier  to  Prince 


■    .   -v.  1  -■"«'     T.-:---  ■*  : :  1.:::  t    si^-f  Tkr.*.  -w-l?  wti::^-  as  Xaz^^  c-l  ie  c-.^ni- 
^  ..    -iu  ■  *■  :    -.:  r  .../  uzi-r  :-:  «.**:_ij:  i:  vT-j.:;— :=.  lii    c  ;:*  road  :n  ib* 

^        *>.■'«  w:.  I     ..  »  v.^-.-   *  :.'. :  Tkf  :-f- -.1*  «•.>  i.:<  . :  lie  ^.Aii.r.    Tbit 
:.«.  ••   w   :..%■;:   :.*.':       :"-.▼■ ':■;!!•:«  :-t*  :I<SM'i  .-rAmsL      I  Lxre  tSAii« 

,-  -.-..>.-.  *  :  ■.  *  *-  Ls  .r  ;■.■::■:.-;-  iz*:-.  LZ'tr  Y?*c<friiT  I  :^:  u:- lb« 
wt;  ..  "^  .■  V  >.  :  r*----:'j  -•*-^  i.:c  -  i-.  :*  :  it>Tr  j  ;:  'i^efiTf  ::  Ll*  rtjaAwd 
.:     ■-..:  -    -v      .    ..-  »  -    .-..   ?.;    -  -  .^.,i-.z  ^*i -^  .  tur^  i  r-eTe--:i<l5s^  :  i>  eTerr- 

-   ....  •    .-1       w       ■'  ■     •      -.T-. 7. -ertl^ V  *r»^j  r^g.  I 

.^  :      ■.    :.:    :    :    ..-v :  i   7v..^.  >^.^  t-     -  :^=  rA*i*  rr.r»«eii  at 

..  »    .        \       .5^    .^    =.   .:..:..*.■.'   .«"-•--  -   ▼--Li.;  ::»-**  x:  ::.a:  tise. 

f   -  •       -  •,-      .    :.       \—      .~-'**      ."•"    :■  I   ~\'-i    g-k^-i^i   -JS^rZiZM 

^  s       -.-■:.      s.  ,->*..    :•.-.•...  ■  :.»-•  »=     "U.-T  -■^-f-r  ::  ;w*r.:T  Tt-ixs. 

..-.•.■     >.-...•     '.-  ■       u:  .  -:  -'iT  :     .u.-i^r.  ::  iLx=.      <:.  1  I  ua 

\>.c*    •.>.        -.-^  fc.  .         ft.     «  ■-:•■  :Z':z.;  -.    r.-".  :^;  7trj..>:i;  .v.  ::' ih*T 

*     -m.-  ;:•     •*B^>     .    :"  ^i-:  w  . .*'. '     A:  ^f   ;'- i  ::"  :h.*  '.tV.er, 

•  o      .  ...-■  •— '   :   •  -  .      .'u-s*  »  r-"*  *  '^  i»i',:"£   1  ii-  lvr.:wr:iiC5 

V^v..\v  "*       '      .  -      *  -    •   ■       N^-,  -..*  .'-."IvlNvTOl:::. 
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Scbwartzenberg.  Id  the  former,  which  was  drawn  up  with  chap. 
infinite  care,  he  said,  "  Called  by  Victory,  she  has  pro-  ^^ 
nounced  her  decision.  My  armies  are  as  good  as  ever,  isu. 
and  will  soon  be  as  numerous.  I  have  every  confidence 
in  the  result  of  the  campaign,  if  it  shall  be  prolonged.  At 
this  moment  I  am  marching  on  Troyes ;  the  next  battle 
will  be  between  a  French  and  an  Austrian  army ;  I  believe 
I  shall  be  victorious,  and  no  one  can  be  surprised  at  such 
a  result.  But  having  experienced  the  hazards  of  war,  I 
am  willing  to  consider  that  matter  as  doubtful,  and  to 
reason  the  matter  upon  a  double  hypothesis.  If  I  am 
victorious,  the  Coalition  is  annihilated  ;  and  in  that  event 
I  shall  be  found  as  imperious  and  exacting  as  ever,  for  I 
shall  then  be  authorised  to  become  so  by  my  dangers  and 
my  triumphs.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  defeated,  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  will  be  more  seriously  aflfected 
than  it  has  yet  been ;  but  it  will  be  to  tlie  advantage 
of  Russia,  and  at  the  expense  of  Austria.  You  will 
speedily,  in  such  an  event,  find  yourself  more  galled  than 
you  have  hitherto  been  by  a  haughty  rival  What  have 
you  in  reality  to  gain  by  such  a  battle,  as  in  the  one  case 
it  will  cause  you  to  lose  all  the  advantage  you  have  gained 
by  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  in  the  other  will  render  you 
more  dependent  than  ever  on  Russia  ?  France  is  will- 
ing to  offer  you  immediately,  without  the  hazard  of  a 
battle,  all  that  you  desire.  In  Italy,  for  example,  she 
will  immediately  repass  the  Alps.  Thus,  without  refer-  Jo^^^, 
ring  to  bonds  of  consanguinity,  which,  after  all,  are  not  to  Ji'JJ^hw 
be  despised,  the  true  interest  of  Austria  is  to  conclude  ii?'> J     .. 

1  1  I'll!  iri  «»i  Thiora,  XVII. 

peace,  and  on  the  terms  which  she  herself  has  offered  at  ^71, 8/2. 
Frankfort."^ 

This  very  specious,  and  in  many  respects  just  letter,      ^ 
was  received  by  Prince  Metternich,  as  well  as  the  one  at  Napoiein, 
the  same  time  sent  to  Prince  Scbwartzenberg;  and,  as  aTictoryof 
proof  of  the  entire  fidelity  of  Austria  to  her  engagements,  ^?^  oT^ 
they  were  both  immediately  sent  at  once  to  the  council  2^^"]"^*^' 
of  the  Allied  sovereigns.     This  was  by  no  means  what  the 
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ciiAi".    Frcncli  Einiieror  Iiail  inrendt:d.  and  it  contributed  not  a 
^"'     little  to  strengthen  the  Utnds   of  the  Grand  Alliauce. 
-*•*•     Thi?  was  the  more  iuif-ortant,  a>  the  niilitarj  successes 
c:k".:>:d  by  hiin  d-:rii;j  iLe  lajt  few  days  hral  gone  far  to 
'.  •>-:u  them,  aLd.  i'^  fa:t,  brouirht  the  Coalition  to  liang 
: :  ^ . :'..  -.  r  •:  ::Iy  1  .y  a  ihrca  i.     The  rery  day  after  the  battle 
:'  *•  .i -:*..i:.:i--.  ir^.-read  of  lakiL^^  aiiv  repose  to  himself  or 
^     " ^  ::  :•:•  L:^  weari.d  ir-vf^.  he  moved  back  in  order 
:    :--!   .1  .S.'..-ar::'::.l»-n:.  who.  like  Elucher.  had  been 
:  :.    ■.•..*  y  :'-•:    L:i:*i'.:y  of  ^ettiri^  supplies  for  the  im- 
:.   .>.   :-__"  "^l.  1  Lr  •:  .r^mar.ded.  to  scatter  his  columns 
:   I  \  i     ::  :1.  '.:■.<  i-.j7':e  rrrlio-^s  in  presence  of  such  a 
^  :   -;.  :>  Ni;.':'-.-:i.  /.":l^  iii  a  manner  on  his  tlank.  and 
\  .  .     :^  ii     '.  •.■::^.  :i::y  :•:  sinke  a  Mow  at  some  of  Lis 
_••.    /  •^.>.     Tie   V.u::^  and  <jld  Guards,  Leval's 
..     «    .:.    'k':-    :':-:   ?-:-:rb  cavalry  of  Si   Germain,  just 
.-      .  ■    -  \  ^:J.  :.  izzv^ii  ly  a  forced  march  thatveiT 
i     ..:  ~,-  -->. ^^-.'j-aTt^-.  while  he  himself  pushed 
u  i..:.   "^    :-•:    -r  ;:::.-:•.;  the  weakened  corj»s  of 
, ;,      ■.;.  .  \  .  . :.  .  il  ::-:^:'  ^i  snne  reinforcements,  and 
^  .^^  .      .      _         >:"^::^      II-:  -.tcxI  the  next  day  from 
.'- .  ^'.s.  :i  :1t  va'iey  of  the  Seine,  close 
;     "  ..::i-  1..:   .  -I:l::  were-  in  position,  be- 
-.-.;■:.  ::  :1*  Y-:rts.  ^:r:v:nl:  to  arrest  the 
S  u  vi'-:::L>:.-u*s  army.     By  concen- 
-  .    s  .:  :-*:  *-;--:l'>:'-:r*..'.  :d.  and  drawing 
,    :s:..r.  •.:•!  :v:y -::  fr:c:  Paris  and  all  the 
^    ^     -..•.-.•■• '..o  '.T.  j-.y.-::::::^  »><'.'juomen 
•     ..{  .  :-i.r-.  :.  -.  *:^r^s:  :  :»dy  he  had  evei 
^.  .        .    .,  .:<  -iL  crossed  the  Rhine 
%     ,:    ;•;:. '. r>:-:   ::.-:    tr::ro  Guards 
.!-'.>  . :'  M.V.*.:  -a':.L  Victor,  am 
^  J   :.-.     iT-i    '-►•..lis   division,  h< 

....     iir.^/i  :1 :    v\'»q-s  of  Witt 
\..^^   >.».»..-:;':   ":;    :':a:    cf   Wrcile  a 
1. .  i--.--.l  :f  Sv::wartzenl»erg' 
•j.j.-     .'   ,    . .   r.;-:!!,  and  wh 


\ 
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were  moving  on,  totally  unconscious  of  the  danger  which    chap. 
vas  impending.  ^^ 

The  Russian  advanced-guard,  under  Count  Pahlcn,  con-     ibi4. 
sisting  of  3000  infantry  and  1500  horse,  which  lay  at^j^^^^^^f 
Movmant,  on  the  road  from  Guignes  to  Nangis,  was  the  v|jJ|i^'e^o 
first  to  be  assailed.     Finding  himself  completely  outnum- 
bered, Pahlcn  commenced  a  retreat,  which  was  at  firet 
conducted  in  good  order,  in  square,  with  the  guns  at  the 
angles  and  the  cavalry  in  the  rear.     But  ere  long  the 
attacks  of  the  incomparable  horse  just  come  up  from  Spain 
became  so  impetuous  that  the  cavalry  were  driven  off 
and  dispersed,  the  gims  taken,  and  the  infantry  left  ex- 
posed.    Charged  with  the  utmost  fury  on  three  sides  at 
once,  the  squares  were  at  length  broken,  and  one  regi- 
ment, that  of  Revel,  totally  annihilated.     Wittgenstein 
himself,  who  had  hurried  to  the  front  when   the  firing 
began,  was  swept  away  by  the  torrent,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  made  prisoner.    In  this  disastrous  affair  the 
Allies  lost  3000  men,  of  whom  2100  were  made  pri- 
soners, and  eleven  guns.    On  arriving  at  Nangis,  Napoleon 
dirided  his  forces.     Oudinot   and   Kellermann  pursued 
Wittgenstein   by   Provins   towards   Nogent,  Macdonald 
pressed  back  Wrede's  Bavarians  by  Donnemavie  on  Bray, 
and  Victor  was  ordered  to  marcli  with  all  expedition  by 
Villeneuve  upon  Montereau,  to  seize  the  bridge  over  the 
Seine  there.    In  the  course  of  this  movement  Victor  came 
upon  a  Bavarian  division  near  Valjouan,  which  threw  itself 
into  square,  and  endeavoured  to  eflFect  its  retreat.     After  i  Koch.i. 
a  sharp  conflict  it  was  broken  and  driven  back,  with  the  y^i^^sis. 
loss  of  2500  men,  of  whom  1500  were  made  prisoners.  ^^^]?|^JJJ' 
Nothing  but  the  neglect  of  General  L'lleritier  to  charge jii.2i-*-2i4; 

Thien  xviii 

the  fugitives,  when  first  thrown  into  disorder,  with  hisaio.sii. 
horse,  preserved  the  division  from  total  ruin.^ 

The  advantage  already  gained  was  very  great,  but  it 
vas  as  nothing  to  what  tlie  Emperor  had  designed.  His 
intention  was  to  have  pushed  Victor  on  to  the  bridge  of 
Ifontereau,  forming  one  of  the  main  liues  of  retreat  for 
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CHAP,   the  i^llies  over  the  Seine,  and  bj  flebiiig  vhieh  lie  would 
"'-    have  uitercepted  the  communications  of  all  the  troops 
1814.    irho  had  passed  that  point  on  their  vay  dovn  the  Mk 
Adv^af  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^»  ^^  ^^  fiJlen  in  saocession  on  their 
J^IJg^^columns  retiring  from  FontameUean  and  the  neig^bonr- 
]j^bB»  hood,  which  would  have  placed  15,000  or  20,000  men  in 
prafNMifer  his  power.    But  such  was  the  &tigae  which  the  Mnahal 
ttoe*fr^    and  his  followers  had  undei);one  during  the  hmg  matches 
f^hH^    of  the  preceding  days,  that  they  were  nnaUe  to  conqiljr 
F«b.  18.    ^j^  ^^^  order  he  had  received  to  push  cm  witbont  halt- 
ing a  moment  to  Monterean  and  seiie  the  bridge^  and 
were  compelled  to  halt  at  Salins,  some  miles  from  it^ 
during  the  night    Napoleon  was  highly  indignant  when 
he  heard  of  this  deviation  from  his  ordera^  which  had  the 
effect  of  enabling  a  part  of  the  enemy's  foroea  to  get 
back  in  safety  during  the  nig^t;  and  at  three  in  the 
morning  he  sent  positive  orders  to  Victor  instantly  to 
rise,  and,  whatever  state  he  was  in,  pnnne  his  raaidi 
without  a  moment's  delay  to  Monto^eau.    He  himself 
followed  in  the  same  direction  with  the  whole  Goarda 
and  cuirassiers,  and  directed  Oudinot  on  Nogent  and 
v«id.  i.    Macdonald  on  Bray,  with  orders,  if  they  could  not  cany 
K^h^i  3*16*^^  bridges  at  those  points,  to  converge  also  on  Monterean. 
Burgii.  141  i  On  arriving  at  Nangis  be  bad  received  the  most  decisive 
341.343;    proof  of  the  reality  and  magnitude  of  his  successes  by  the 
212,  ^13."'  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  Schwartzenberg  with  proposab 

for  AN  ARMISTICE.* 

To  understand  how  this  great  change  came  about,  it 
Conitenui.  uiust  bc  pi-cmlscd  that  the  Allied  counsels  at  the  head- 
A^^  quarters  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg  were  far  fit)m  being 
^"^     unanimous ;  nor  were  the  sovereigns  there  assembled  by 
any  means  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  concord  which  their 
plenipotentiaries  exhibited  at  Chatillon  to  Caulaincourt, 
who  said  they  acted  as  one  man.     On  the  contrary,  the 
usual  passions  which  first  divide,  and  in  the  end  so  often 
dissolve,  confederacies,  were  in  full  activity,  and  threat- 
ened the  most  alarming  results.  The  Confed^'acy,  already 
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Bofficieutlj  divided  bj  the  question  of  the  settlement  of   chap. 
the  throne  of  France,  which  was  thought  to  be  at  its     ^^ 
disposal,  were  still  more  violently  distracted  by  the  yet    isi*. 
stronger  passion  of  fear,  when  the  successes  of  Napoleon 
had  destroyed  half  of  Blucher's  army,  and  threatened  ere 
long  to  do  the  same  to  that  of  Schwartzenberg.     The 
Austrian  generals  were  at  first  very  imperfectly  informed 
of  the  disasters  of  the  Army  of  Silesia ;  and  as  long  as 
they  were  confined  to  that  host  they  made  light  of  them, 
and  abated  nothing  of  their  haughty  bearing  at  Chatillon. 
But  when  the  tempest  fell  on  themselves,  and  every  hour 
vas  bringing  in  advices  of  the  defeat  or  capture  of  de- 
tached corps  of  the  Grand  Army,  scattered  over  a  space 
twenty  leagues  broad,  they  speedily  came  to  view  matters 
in  a  very  diff^erent  light.     Passing  at  once,  as  irresolute 
characters  generally  do,  from  the  extreme  of  confidence 
to  that  of  depression,  they  were  seized  with  consternation, 
and  suddenly  became  as  anxious  to  hasten  as  they  had 
previously  been  to  avert  a  pacification.*    In  vain  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  and  Lord  Castlereagh  strenuously  in- 
sisted on  the  bolder  course,  and  urged  the  immediate  con- 
centration of  the  army  and  giving  battle,  rather  than  give 
Napoleon  the  immense  moral  advantage  of  boasting  that 
his  enemies,  recently  so  haughty,  were  now  suing  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.     Their  representations  produced 
no  sort  of  effect.     The  proverb  held  good,  that  in  pre-j^.^^ 
sence  of  real  danger  a  counsel  of  war  never  fights.*     The  xvu.  ^2, 
obvious  danger  of  Schwartzenberg's  detached   columns  144.' 
being  cut  up  in  detail  as  those  of  Blucher's  had  been, 

*  **  Ettr^hcdy  seems  in  ill-humour ^  not  exempt  from  anxiety.  Qeneral  Kncse- 
beck  ■  opinion  is,  that  there  will  be  a  great  battle  in  this  neighbourhood : 
othen  think  Buonaparte  ia  not  strong  enough  to  risk  an  attack,  or  even  to 
oppose  the  junction  of  Blucher  with  this  army.  I  am  very  anxious  to  know 
how  your  betoffne  goes  on,  and  whether  late  success  will  miJce  Buonaparte  rise 
in  his  pretensions.  I  don*t  think  this  retreat  ought  to  do  80 ;  because,  how- 
erer  discouraging  the  moral  effect  may  be  on  the  public  mind,  he,  viewing  it 
as  a  military  man,  cannot  but  feel  that  the  situation  of  the  Allies  is  very  much 
■treogthened  by  it'* — Mr  George  Jackson  to  Sir  Cbarlks  Stewart,  TSroyes^ 
February  19,  1814,  midnight;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  282,  288. 
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CHAP,    overpowered  every  other  consideration,  and  it  was  de- 
^^'     terinined  by  a  great  majority  to  send  Schwartzenberg's 
1814.     aide-de-camp,  Count  PaiT,  to  Napoleon's  headquarters  to 
solicit  an  armistice.* 

Count  Parr  arrived  with  the  letter  of  Prince  Schwart- 

84. 

Bauie  of  zenberg  at  Napoleon's  headquarters  at  Nangis  on  the 
Feb.  rT"*"  evening  of  the  17tli,  when  he  was  giving  his  orders  for 
a  grand  attack  on  Montereau  the  next  morning.  Con- 
cealing his  joy  under  an  affectation  of  indifference,  he 
refused  to  admit  the  messenger  into  his  presence,  but 
received  the  Austrian  general's  letter,  which  he  coolly 
put  in  his  pocket  after  reading,  and  sent  word  to  the 
envoy  that  he  would  answer  it  at  his  leisure.  Mean- 
while, instead  of  suspending,  he  set  out  the  next  morning 
for  Montereau,  and  continued  with  more  activity  than 
ever  his  orders  and  preparations  for  an  attack.  On 
arriving  on  the  northern  heights  overlooking  the  town,  as 
the  guns  of  the  Guard  came  up,  the  Emperor  took  his 
station  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  himself  directed  the 
pointing  and  elevation  of  those  next  to  him ;  returning 
thus  in  the  close  of  his  career  to  his  old  occupation  of  a 
gunner,  in  whicli  he  had  commenced  it  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon  twenty -one  years  before!  So  irritated  was  he 
at  Marshal  Victor  for  not  having  advanced  to  seize 
the  bridge  the  night  before,  that  in  a  fit  of  passion  he 

*  "  I  found  the  headquarters  on  the  move  atTroyea  [on  the  19th],  and  thought 
it  best  to  keep  near  them  till  we  saw  daylight  Two  propoaitions  of  armiatioe^ 
proceeding  from  U8,  which  I  cannot  too  much  condemn  y  and  a  retreat,  perhaps  not 
unwise  if  boldly  and  candidly  avowed,  have  materially  injured  oiir  authority, 
and  produced  nothing  but  two  very  haughty  and  insulting  letters  from  Buona- 
parte and  Berthier  to  the  Emperor  Francis  and  his  General.  We  are  now  fall- 
ing back  towards  Langres,  not,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  much  pushed  by  the  enemy. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  his  advancing  boldly,  leaving  Blucher,  now 
with  S0,000  men,  on  his  left  flank,  which  army  will  in  a  few  days  be  equal  to 
Buonaparte's  own.  If  he  turns  on  Blucher,  we  phall  turn  on  him.  The  poli- 
tical question  has  been  miserably  prejudiced  by  opposite  extremes  of  management: 
at  one  time  too  proud  to  listen  to  anything ,  at  another  so  impatient  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  presence  of  our  enemy  as  to  make  our  prolongation  at  Chatilloo 
almost  ludicrous.  I  hope  wc  have  yet  more  of  equanimity  in  our  counsels  than 
a  bystander  would  predicate.  I  shall  not  leave  the  headquarters  at  present" — 
Lord  Castlereaqh  to  Lord  Abf.rdeen,  Chaumonf,  Fcbniary  25, 1814  ;  Cottlt' 
reagh  Correspondcneef  ix.  289-291. 
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deprired  him  of  the  command  of  his  corps,  which  he    chap. 
bestowed  on  General  Gerard,  though,  when  the  first  trans-     ^^• 


ports  were  over,  he  gave  him  the  command  of  two  divi-    abu. 
sioDS  of  the  Young  Guard,  so  as  to  have  his  old  companion- 
in-arms  near  his  person.     The  descent  from  where  Napo- 
leon was  to  the  bridge,  the  grand  object  of  contention 
between  the  two  parties,  was  strongly  occupied  bj  the 
Wurtembergers,  who  lined  all  the  walls  and  enclosures 
by  which  the  sunny  slopes  were  intersected.     Led  by 
General  Chataux,  the  French  made  a  vigorous  attack  on 
this  strong  position,  striving  to  drive  the  enemy  down 
the  slope,  and  to  cross  the  bridge  with  them.    But  if  the 
onset  was  fierce,  the  resistance  was  not  less  determined, 
under  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wurtemberg,  who  evinced  on 
that  trying  occasion  the  courage  of  a  grenadier  united  to 
the  coolness  of  a  general.     He  long  kept  the  enemy  at 
bay,  and  replied  with  fatal  effect  from  his  guns  to  the 
concentrated  fire  of  the  artillery  of  the  Guard  ;  but  at 
length,  seeing  his  flank  about  to  be  turned  by  the  advance 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard  under  Pajol,  he  was  forced  to 
retire  towards  the  bridge.     His  retreat  was  that  of  the 
hon,  however;   but  he  was  so  closely  followed  by  the 
victorious  French  that  he  narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner  by  them  when  crossing  the  bridge,  which  fell, 
with  the  whole  town,  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.     In 
this  wcU-fought  action  the  French  lost  3000  of  their  best 
troops,  who  were  struck  down  in  the  fight ;  but  the  Allies 
lost  an  equal  number  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  as 
many  prisoners,  and  six  guns  and  four  standards.    Napo- 
leon testified  the  greatest  joy  at  this  glorious  success, 
which  promised  the  most  important  results.     "  Courage,"  xvil  *^9- 
Baid  he  to  his  friends,  when  standing  among  the  guns  ex-^JJ'.  p"^^' 
posed  to  the  enemy's  fire  ;  "  the  ball  is  not  yet  cast  which  {^^^',^^91.^3 
is  to  kill  me."     "  My  heart  is  relieved,"  said  he,  as  ^o^^^j^o^-' 
crossed  the   bridge  of  Montereau,   surrounded  by  hisiv.127. ' 
Guards  ;   "  I  have  saved  the  capital  of  my  empire."' 
Such  was  the  Emperor's  exultation  at  these  important 
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CHAP,   triumphfl,  that  he  openly  boeated  that  *^\m  ^m  nisenr 

™-     Munich  than  the  AlHea  irere  to  Pam*    Thia  day  he 

1814.    wrote  two  letters  which  had  a  material  infloeiiee  <»  ha 

cmi^    future  destiny.    The  first  of  these  was  the  letter  akead^ 

2^"^^^*  quoted,  addressed  to  Canlaincourt^  in  wUdi  he  recalled 

^^^  tiie  full  povers  previoudy  giyen  as  to  aigniqg  at  CSiatilka 

bvdy.       any  terms  which  might  be  necessary  to  prarent  Vm 

\ABt^  being  taken.^    The  second  was  a  letter,  hardly  less  im- 

^.        portant,  to  Eugene  Beanhamais^  recalling  in  Uke  manner 

a  conditional  order  to  evacuate  Italy  and  fall  bad:  on 

Lyons  as  soon  as  Murat  declared  himself,  irbidi  he  hsd 

sent  to  the  Viceroy  in  the  middle  of  Jannary,  but  whidi, 

owing  to  Murat  haying  not  openly  done  so,  Euj^ie  had  not 

yet  acted  on.    He  now  recalled  that  order,  and  enjofaied 

Eugene  to  defend  Italy  to  the  last  extremity.*    These  kt- 


•  On  the  18th  Febnuoy,  direotlj  ifler  the  farttk  or  ] 
wrote  to  Eugaiio : — **  Xai  re^a  votn  kUro  da  0  Fsrrior.  J*Bi  tu  mm  ] 
la*  aTantagM  qtie  Tooa  avei obtanos;  i^ aviint  M  on pMt  [' 
que  rennemi  y  ftit  oompromia,  noaa  auriona  pu  i^idar  lltaUiL 
fera  oonnaitre  I'dtat  dea  olioaaa  id.  J*ai  dterait  F Atmte  da  SOiUm, 
dea  Roaaea  et  dea  Prnaaleiia;  fai  eomineiM<  hiar  abatira BahwtHBhaig;  fid 
dana  quatre  jouia  &it  80,000  k  40,000  priaQimiai%  pnia  him  iriogtitea  im 
gdudraux,  500  &  600  oflBciera,  150  k  200  pidcea  de  canon,  etune  imoBenaaqiiiB- 
tit6  des  bagflges ;  et  je  n*ai  perdu  presq*  penonne.  La  cavalerie  ennemie  Mt 
k  bas,  let  chevaux  sent  mortede  fatigue  :  ilasontbeauooupdiminu^d'aiUcan 
ils  se  sent  trop  eteudua.  II  est  done  possible,  ai  la  fortune  oontinoe  k  noa 
Bourire,  que  rennemi  soit  pouss^  en  grande  d^rdre  bora  de  notrea  frontiiici^ 
et  que  noui  pouttions  alort  conserrer  VJtalie.  Dans  cette  auppoaition  la  Boi  de 
Naples  changerait  probablement  eon  parti.** — NAFOL^oy  on  Vios-Roi  DltAUl^ 
Montereau,  18  Ferrier  1814. 

On  the  19th  February  Napoleon  said  to  the  aide-de-camp,  Taacher,  wbo  «■• 
to  carry  his  orders  to  Prince  Eugene : — **  Tascber,  tu  vaa  partir  de  suite  poor 
ritalie,  Tu  ne  t*arr6terais  pas  &  Paris  que  quelquea  beureapoar  yTcirte 
fcmme.  Tu  diras  h,  Eugene  que  j*ai  4t6  vainqueur  A  Champanberi  et  Mootaii* 
rail  des  meillcures  troupes  de  la  Coalition  ;  que  Schwartaenbeig  m*a  demandt 
cette  nuit  par  un  de  ces  aides-de-camp  un  armistice,  maia  que  je  na  soisfii 
dup^,  car  c'est  pour  me  leurrer  et  gagner  du  tempa.  Tu  liii  diraa  aoari  qua  d 
lea  ordres  que  j*ai  donn^  d^  bier  au  Mar6chal  Victor  de  ae  porter  tor  Halaa 
et  Montereau  il  en  serait  results  la  parte  des  corps  Bayaroia  et  dea  WiitiB- 
beigeois  pris  au  d^pourvu  par  ce  mouvement ;  et  qu'alora  n'ajant  davant  lai 
que  let  Autrichiefu,  qui  8<mt  de$  mauvait  aolcUtts  ei  dta eanaiile,  il  leaanrait  nMB^ 
h  corps  de  fouet  d^port^;  mais  que  rien  de  ce  qui  avait  ^t^  ordonnd  n'ajant^ 
fait,  il  fkllait  recourir  k  dea  nouvelles  chancea.  Tu  diraa  A  Eugene  que  je  U 
donne  Cardre  de  ^arder  Vltalie  le  plus  longtempi  qu'il  pourra  de  a>  dtfendia; 
qu*il  ne  8*occupe  pas  de  Tarm^e  Napolitaine,  compost  de  mauTaiaaoldat^  etda 
Hoi  de  Naples  qui  est  un  fou,  un  ingrat.     En  cas  quMl  aoit  oUigd  de  cddar  de 
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ters,  given  below,  from  Prince  Eugene's  Memoirs,  are  very    chap. 
important,  both  as  indicating  how  set  Napoleon  was  on  the     ^^ 
retention  of  his  external  conquests,  and  how  readily  he  re-     i8i4. 
Terted  to  them  with  the  first  gleam  of  returning  success, 
and  as  affording  decisive  evidence  that  the  charges  brought 
against  that  noble  character  by  Marshal  Marmont  and 
others,  of  having  ruined  the  Emperor  by  disobeying  his 
orders  to  recross  the  Alps  and  concentrate  with  him  for 
the  last  struggle,  were  unfounded.     The  next  day  Napo- 
leon received  from  Caulaincourt  the  Allied  ultimatum 
offered  at  Chatillon  on  the  1 7th.    He  instantly,  as  before 
mentioned,  wrote  back  in  terms  of  the  strongest  indigna- 
tion rejecting  it,  but  directing  Caulaincourt  to  gain  time, 
continue  the  negotiation,  and  contend  for  the  line  of  the  i  ^j^.^^^ 
Rhine  down  to  Dusseldorf,  and  thence  that  of  the  Meuse  '^''f^' 
to  the  sea.    The  same  day  he  sent  back  Schwartzenberg's  de  Pnnco 
aide-de-camp,  Count  Parr,  with  the  letters  above  given  loo-iio. 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Prince  Marshal.^ 

Setting  out  on  the  21st  from  Montereau,  he  arrived,  as 
will  be  hereafter  explained,  before  Troyes  on  the  23d.  NapoWs 
He  was  met  on  the  march  by  Prince  Wenceslas  de  Lich-  to'Sl'^de"' 
tenstein,  the  bearer  from  Schwartzenberg  of  a  renewed  ^^'^^ 
proposal  for  an  armistice  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  sove-  ^'24''®' 
reigns.     After  expressing  great  indignation  at  the  re- 
ported countenance  given  to  the  Bourbons  by  the  Allies, 
and  receiving  the  strongest  assurances  from  Prince  Lich- 
tenstein  of  Austria's  having  no  participation  therein,  he 

terrain,  de  ne  laisser  dans  les  places  fortes  qu*il  sera  forc^  d'abandonner  quo  juste 
let  aoldats  ItalieDS  oecessaire  pour  en  faire  le  service  ;  de  ne  perdre  de  terrain 
que  pied  d  pied  en  h  defendant;  et  qu'enfin  s'il  <5tait  serrd,  de  trop  pr^g,  de  rdunir 
tons  oes  moyens,  de  se  r^tirer  sous  les  murs  de  Milan  d'y  livrer  bataille.  Que 
I*!!  est  yainca  d*op^rer  sa  retraite  sur  les  Alpes  comme  il  pourra  ;  ne  eider  la 
terrain  5»*d  la  dernier  extr^mitS.  Dis  &  Eugene  que  je  suis  content  de  lui ; 
qa'il  t^oigne  ma  satisfaction  h  Tarm^e  d'ltalie ;  et  que  sur  touto  la  ligne  il 
Utme  tirer  cent  coups  de  canon  en  r^jouissance  des  victoires  de  Cbampaubert 
et  MontmiraiL  A  Turin  tu  diras  au  Prince  Borghese  de  contrcmander  Vdvacua- 
Hon  de  la  Toscane  s'il  en  est  encore  temps,  mais  dans  le  cas  contraire  d*arrdter 
let  troupes  dans  leur  mouvement,  et  de  d^fendre  les  difiHSrents  positions  en 
•▼ant  de  la  viUe  de  Qene,  do  mettre  cette  ville  dans  un  dtat  imposant  de  d6- 
fente,  et  de  donner  connaissance  de  ses  dispositions  au  Yice-Eoi." — M^moiret 
dm,  Pbincb  Euoevb,  vi.  100-110. 
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deferred  ks  answer  tiQ  the  next  dar.     In  virtae  of  t 
"'■     rerfaal  cQQTentioii,  he  altered  Trores  that  night  withoat 

^i^*-  resiitan*:?.  and  the  next  morning  sent  an  enroj  to  the 
AEeii  pDsti.  a?  a^ireed  on.  The  onboonded  feeling  of 
cocfdesioe  with  vhitA  the  Emperor  was  inspired  by  this 
brilliant  sui-xession  of  rictories,  was  clearlj  evinced  by 
the  i:i5tn:ction5  whidi  he  gave  to  M.  de  Flahault,  the 
envoy  whom  he  sent  to  meet  those  of  the  Allies  — 
M.  Sohouvaloff  on  the  part  of  Rnssia,  De  Ranch  on  that 
of  Pmisik  and  Langenaa  on  that  of  Anstria — at  Lusigny, 
to  arrange  the  terms  on  which  an  armistice  was  to  be 
conoluded.  It  was  obviously  for  the  interest  of  France 
to  continue  hostilities,  and  take  advantage  of  the  marvel- 
lous succession  of  victories  which  had  recently  signalised 
their  arms.  Napoleon  was  desirous,  however,  of  keeping 
up  the  shadow  of  a  negotiation,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  profit  immediately  by  any  successes  tliat  might  be 
gained.  He  sent  M.  de  Flahault,  therefore,  to  the  place 
of  conference,  but  with  instructions  which  he  was  well 
aware  would  prevent  the  negotiation  coming  to  any  pacific 
result.  They  were,  "  to  decline  any  proposal  for  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  during  the  parleying ;  to  insist  on 
the  offers  of  Frankfort  being  made  the  basis  of  any  armi- 
stice :  and  to  treat  of  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  armies,  in  the  event  of  this  basis  being  acceded  to, 
in  such  a  way  as  should  leave  France  in  possession  of 
Mayence  and  Antwerp"  These  terms  were  proposed 
by  Flahault  to  the  Allied  commissioners  at  Lusigny  on  the 
Feb.  24.  day  after  Napoleon  entered  Troyes,  The  Allied  commis- 
sioners, whose  instructions  were  to  conclude  no  armistice 
on  the  Frankfort  basis,  but  only  on  condition  of  France 
re-entering  her  ancient  limits,  refused  these  terms,  upon 
which  M.  de  Flahault,  after  a  reference  to  Napoleon, 
altered  his  proposals.  lie  now  made  no  mention  of  the 
Frankfort  basis,  but  offered  a  suspension  of  arms  upon 
conditions  that  left  the  French  in  possession  of  Antwerp 
in  the  Low  Countries,  Mayence  on  the  Rhine,  and  Cham- 
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beiy  in  Savoy.    The  meaning  of  this  was  sufiBciently  clear,    chap. 
and  ominous  of  the  fate  of  the  conferences  which  were     ^^ 
still  going  on  at  Chatillon.     By  the  possession  of  Cham-     1814. 
bery,  and  consequently  of  the  pass  over  Mont  Cenis,  he 
secured  an  entrance  into  Italy,  and  the  communication 
with  Eugene's  forces  in  Lombardy.     By  the  possession  of 
Mayence  he  held  in  his  hands  the  keys  of  Germany,  and 
could  at  any  time  renew  his  schemes  of  conquest  in  that 
country;  while  by  means  of  Antwerp  he  retained  thoj^.^ 
conunand  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  could  at  a  moment's  *^»;  ^: 
warning  revive  his  long-cherished  projects  of  aggression  122,128. 
from  that  stronghold  against  this  country.^ 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Allies  would  agree 
to  a  line  of  demarcation  pointing  so  clearly  as  this  did  to  Counter- 
future  and  indefinite  projects  of  external  conquest.     IttheAUiw, 
was  accordingly  immediately  and  unanimously  rejected  ^ilS>n  rJ^ 
by  them,  and  a  counter-project  proposed,  founded  very  ^""^ 
much  on  the  principle  of  uti  possidetis.     The  line  they 
proposed  was  to  advance  in  the  Low  Countries  as  far  as 
Lflle,  which,  of  course,  left  Antwerp  in  its  present  block- 
aded state  ;  it  consented  to  recede  a  little  in  Champagne 
and  Burgundy ;  was  to  leave  Chaumont  and  Langres  open 
for  discussion ;  but  they  absolutely  insisted  on  retaining 
Chambery  in   Savoy.      Thus  the  Allies,  in  their  line, 
eriuced  as  clearly  as  Napoleon  on  what  object  they  were 
set,  and  left  no  solution  of  the  matters  in  dispute  possible 
but  by  the  sword.      Napoleon,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
rejected  the  Allied  line;  and  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  after  this,  as  the  views  of  both  parties  were  clearly 
declared  and  utterly  irreconcilable,  the  negotiations,  both 
at  Lasiguy  and  Chatillon,  would  have  been  broken  up. 
They  were  continued,  however,  though  both  well  knew 
they  could  come  to  nothing,  because  it  was  for  the  in- 
terest of  both  parties  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  a 
neirotiation,  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  immediate  advan-'Thioih 
tage  of  any  military  success  either  might  gain,  and  wtucli  407. 
both  were  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate." 
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CHAP.        Although  Napoleon's  confidence  in  his  star  was  entirely 
^^     restored  by  the  recent  victories  which  he  had  gained, 

1814.  and  he  repeatedly  said  to  those  around  him  **  that  he 
c«ui!^'-  was  nearer  Munich  than  the  Allies  were  to  Paris,"  the 
J^"^j  PJU"'"  case  was  very  diflferent  with  Caulaincourt,  whose  mind 
iie||tMiviiH)  ^ag  of  a  less  sanguine  temperament  than  that  of  his 

to  Napoleon.  .  i        i  •  rxt       '^t  •  i. 

impcnal  master,  and  who,  m  contact  at  Chatillon  with 
the  Allied  plenipotentiaries,  who  seemed  to  be  so  united, 
M'as  in  better  condition  than  his  sovereign  to  judge  of 
tlic  force  which  would  be  brought  against  him,  and 
tlic  real  influences  of  any  partial  successes  upon  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  contest.*  lie  was  altogether  de- 
sperate at  not  receiving  again  full  powers  from  Napo- 
leon, and  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
entreating  him  to  prevent  the  negotiations  being  broken 
off,  and  pointing  out  the  imminence  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  him  if  hostilities  were  not  suspended.t 

*  **  After  (liuner,  on  22d  February,  Caulaincourt  began  by  obserring  to  n» 
tliat  tlic  Kinpcror  had  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Bar-sur-Aube.  I  told  him 
that  I  had  heard  the  report.  He  went  on  to  enlai^e  on  the  succesaes  of  Napo- 
loon.  Ho  may  have  exaggerated  the  amount,  but,  on  the  whole,  was  sufficiently 
iiocurat<\  Uo  said  that  if  Napoleon  had  lost  military  reputation,  it  must  be 
confessod  that  ho  had  now  regained  it ;  that  everything  had  been  done  by 
hia  personal  interference,  and  in  consequence  of  his  individual  exertions.  Ha 
said  that  ft)r  hia  own  (Caulaincourt*«)  part,  he  thought  U  made  no  differmce  in 
ihf  »Uttc  of  the  icar,  but  that,  by  saving  the  amour  proprt  of  Buonaparte,  it 
gave  him  a  good  opiH>rtunity  of  concluding  peace  with  some  degree  of  credit 
.  .  .  Ho  contiuued  to  say,  that  though  he  was  ready  to  make  the  same 
sacrifices  for  peace  as  when  he  first  came  to  Chatillon,  wo  had  done  eveiything 
in  our  power  by  the  form  of  the  projet  to  make  it  difficult.  He  said  that  be 
iiiuHt  be  supposed  to  know  his  own  master,  and  that  he  was  satisfied,  if  it  bad 
l>oon  iKHuiiblo  to  «ff  you  for  an  hour,  he  might  have  so  changed  the  fbnn  with- 
out altering  the  substance  as  to  make  it  palatable  to  Buonaparte,  instead  of 
being  revolting."— Lord  Aberdeen  toLouD  Castlersaoh,  C^aWllon,  February 
*23,  1814;  CaftUrragh  CorretpatHUnce,  ix.  287,288. 

t  "  The  question  about  to  be  decided  is  so  important,  it  may  have  at  the 
moniont  consequences  so  fatal,  that  I  regard  it  as  a  paramount  duty  to  recur 
again,  oven  at  the  risk  of  incurring  your  Majesty's  displeasure,  to  what  I  have 
already  so  frequently  insisted  on.  There  is  no  weakness.  Sire,  in  my  opinion ; 
but  I  see  the  dangers  which  menace  France  and  the  throne  of  your  Majesty, 
and  I  ooojure  you  to  prevent  them.  We  must  make  sacrifices,  and  we  most 
do  so  immediately  :  if  we  do  not  take  care,  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  will 
•■cape  us,  as  at  Prague  :  the  circumstances  of  this  moment  have  a  clearer  reeem- 
bUooe  to  those  which  then  occurred  than  your  Majesty  may  be  aware.  At 
Prague,  peace  was  not  concluded,  and  Austria  declared  against  us  because  we 
would  not  believe  that  the  time  fixe<l  for  the  closing  of  the  OongreBS  would  be 
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Tlic  great  difficulty  with  which   Caulaincourt   had  to    chap. 
contend  was  the  impossibility  of  extracting  a  definite     ^^' 
answer  or  specific  instructions  from  Napoleon,  who  was     i8i4. 
determined  to  keep  everything  open  in  diplomacy,  and 
make  his  terms  or  answers  entirely  dependent  on  his  posi- 
tion in  the  field.      Such  was  the  agony  wliich  that  able 
plenipotentiary  underwent  on  this  account,  that  he  h<'^s,j^^^ 
himself  told  us  the  only  surprising  thing  is  that  it  did^wn,  802;' 
not  make  him  go  mad,  and  that  the  Emperor's  power issf  Hard.' 
of  evading  the  most  precise  demand  for  instructions  was  257.  ^' 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  his  mind.** 

But  the  truth  is,  that  on  this  occasion  Napoleon  was, 
unknown  to  himself,  nearer  the  truth  than  his  diplomatist ;  Extremo 
and  his  words  were  literally  true,  that  he  was  nearer  Munich  fhlAjHed 
than  they  were  to  Paris.     This  arose  neither  from  his^**"^*^- 
military  strength,  nor  their  military  weakness,  but  solely 
from  their  divisions.     The  Austrian  statesmen,  who  all 
along  had  been  reluctant  to  push  matters  to  extremities 
with  the  son-in-law  of  their  Emperor,  and  who  in  secret 
were  not  a  little  jealous  and  apprehensive  of  the  rising 
power  and  grandeur  of  Russia,  were   seized  with   the 

rignroualy  enforced.  Here  the  negotiations  are  on  the  point  of  being  broken 
off  because  we  cannot  believe  that  a  question  of  such  immense  importance 
laaj  depend  on  the  answer  we  may  make  before  a  certain  day.  The  more  I 
consider  what  has  passed,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  do  not  go  into 
the  wmtrt  projttt  demanded,  but  insist  upon  modifications  on  the  basis  of 
Fnnkforty  all  is  closed.  I  venture  to  say  this  because  I  feel  that  neither  the 
glory  of  your  Majesty  nor  the  power  of  France  depends  on  the  possession  of 
ADtwerp,  or  on  any  other  of  our  new  frontiers." — Caula.incoubt  to  Napoleon, 
Mvrtk  6,  1814  ;  Fain,  301,  802  ;  Pi^ce»  Just. 

*  "  Pendant  ces  nigociations  {h,  Ch&tillon)  je  ne  con9oi8  pas  comment  je  ne 
■nis  pat  devenu  fou.  Le  temps  des  illusions  dtoit  i)ass^.  L'actualit^  ^tait 
d^orante ;  et  k  mes  lettres  je  ne  recevais  que  des  r^ponses  6vasiyc8,  alors 
qa*fl  eftt  faUut  traitcr  4  tout  priz.  L'avenir  nous  restait :  h  pr^ent  il  ne  nous 
reito  qu'an  tombcau.  Mes  lettres  n*^taient  qu'une  p&le  copie  de  co  que  jo 
daaia  4 1'Empereur  duns  nos  entretiens  particuliers.  J'iusistais  pour  qu'il  me 
donnAt  ion  ultimatum  sincere,  afin  que  je  fuese  en  mdsure  de  terminer  invari- 
tblcment  aveo  les  pl^nipotentiaires  Alli^,  qui  avaient  re^u  certainement  di's 
iiMtnictions  positives.  II  me  faut  6tro  vrai,  car  ceci  est  devenu  de  Thistoire  : 
tSmpertur  nt  Hpvndait  jamais  catfgoriquement  d  citte  demimdt.  II  dludait, 
avec  une  meTreilleuse  adresse,  de  livrer  le  secret  de  ea  pcnN^e  intime  ;  cette 
maai^re  est  un  des  traits  saillauta  de  son  genre  d' esprit''— iS'ouretiirj  dt  Cau- 
LAixcocBT,  L  802,  329,  830. 
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CHAP,  utmost  apprehension  at  the  recent  disasters,  especially 
^^^  those  which  had  befallen  the  Grand  Army,  and  loudly 
1814.  counselled  a  retreat,  and  immediate  acceptance  of  the 
French  terms,  as  the  only  way  of  extricating  their  army 
out  of  its  present  perilous  situation.  Fame  and  rumour 
had,  as  usual  with  the  turn  of  fortune,  immensely  aug- 
mented the  enemy's  resources :  they  were  ignorant  that 
he  had  fought  all  his  battles  with  the  same  troops  ;  they 
believed  that,  instead  of  60,000,  he  had  120,000  men 
under  his  orders,  ready  to  deal  out  destruction  alternately 
to  the  Army  of  Silesia  and  the  Grand  Army,  which,  in 
fact,  by  fatigue,  sickness,  detachments,  and  the  sword,  had 
lost  a  third  of  its  strength  since  it  entered  France.  The 
old  prestige  of  Napoleon,  which  had  been  all  but  lost  by 
the  disasters  of  the  Russian  and  German  campaigns,  re- 
turned in  full  force ;  he  was  on  the  way  to  become  invin- 
cible, because  he  was  thought  to  be  so.  Prince  Mettemicb, 
nearly  alone  in  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  combated  these  de- 
sponding views,  and  earnestly  joined  with  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  urging  the  necessity  of 
close  union  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
latter  was  so  impressed  with  the  perilous  nature  of  the 
iw^niSd.  crisis,  that  he  wrote  and  laid  before  the  Allied  sovereigns 
i^nd^yi  ^^  ^^^  memoir  on  the  state  of  affairs,  which  deserves  to 
282.  '  be  studied  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contemporary 
monuments  of  the  age.^  * 

*  ''  Victory  haying  brought  us  to  Frankfort,  the  Allies  ofierod  to  Franoe 
conditions  of  i>eace  which  were  then  considered  proportionate  to  the  sucoeMes 
which  had  been  gained :  at  that  period  these  advantages  might  hare  been 
called  the  object  of  the  war.  I  strongly  opposed  the  proposal  to  negotiate  !*«, 
not  because  I  did  not  desire  peace,  but  because  I  thought  that  time  would 
offer  us  more  favourable  opportunities,  when  we  had  proved  to  the  enemy  oar 
superiority  over  him.  All  are  now  convinced  of  the  justice  of  my  argument,  for 
to  it  wo  are  indebted  for  the  incalculable  difference  between  the  terms  offered 
at  Frankfort  and  Chatillon  ;  that  is,  the  rtstoration  by  France  of  ttrriUyrm^ 
without  which  Qcrmany  and  Italy  would  he  fost  on  the  first  offensive  maremenL 

"  The  destniction  of  the  enemy's  political  power  does  not  constitute  the 
grand  aim  of  the  efforts  which  it  remains  for  us  to  make ;  but  it  may  become 
BO,  if  the  fortune  of  war,  the  example  of  Paris,  and  the  evident  inclination  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  France,  shall  give  the  Allies  the  opportunitj 
of  proclaiming  it.     I  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  the  Allies  on  the  greater  or 
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But  by  a  singular  coincidence,  at  the  very  time  when    chap. 
the  affairs  of  the  Alliance  were  in  such  peril  from  the      ^^' 
divergence  of  the  views  of  the  great  powers  as  to  the     isu. 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  when  nothing  but  a  cordial  sepaSc 
understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  could  |^f°^ 
be  relied  on  to  keep  it  together,  a  separate  coolness  from  S^*™".^ 
other  causes  had  got  between  these  powers,  which  threat-  tain, 
ened  to  prevent  it.     The  first  of  these  arose  from  a 
pecuniary  demand  advanced  by  Russia  at  this  time,  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  not  inclined  to  admit.     England, 
as  the  grand  paymaster,  experienced  now  the  usual  fate 
of  those  who  have  been  over-liberal  in  their  advances ; 
her  resources  were  thought  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  that 
she  was  the  fit  object  of  spoliation  to  every  applicant. 
Among  the  rest,  the  British  Government  were  at  this 
critical  time  anxiously  pressed  to  undertake  a  joint  re- 
sponsibility with  Russia  of  a  debt  of  80,000,000  florins 
(£6,400,000),  which  the  latter  power  owed  to  Holland. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  Russians  it  was  quite  under- 

len  degree  of  importance  attached  by  them  to  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon, 
if  that  measure  can  be  justified  on  the  grounds  of  wisdom.     On  the  contrary, 
I  should  consider  that  event  as  the  completion  of  the  deliverance  of  Europe — 
a«  the  brightest  example  of  justice  and  morality  it  is  possible  to  afford  to  the 
W(dd,  and  as  the  happiest  event  for  France  herself,  whose  internal  condition 
mart  always  have  an  influence  on  the  tranquillity  of  her  neighbours.    Nobody 
ii  more  convinced  than  I  am  of  the  inconstancy  of  fortune  in  war  ;  yet  I  do 
Bot  reckon  a  partial  failure,  or  even  the  loss  of  a  battle,  as  a  misfortune  which 
ihtiuld  in  one  day  deprive  us  of  the  fruit  of  our  victories.    I  am  convinced  that 
the  skill  of  our  generals,  the  valour  of  our  troops,  our  superiority  in  cavalry, 
the  reinforcements  which  are  following  us,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
vill  never  suffer  us  to  fall  so  low  as  some  seem  to  apprehend.     I  am  by  no 
mesns  averse  to  continuing  the  negotiations  at  Chatillon,  or  giving  to  Caulain- 
coort  the  explanation  he  desires  regarding  the  future  destiny  of  Europe,  pro- 
vided France  returns  to  her  old  frontiers.    As  to  the  armistice  which  is  ro- 
quested  in  the  letter  to  Prince  Mettemich,  I  conceive  this  proceeding  of  the 
FVeoch  plenipotentiary  to  be  contrary  to  the  existing  usages  of  negotiation, 
and  the  propoaal  to  be  advantageous  only  to  the  enemy.    1  am  as  much  con- 
vinced as  ever  that  aU  probabilities  are  in  &kvour  of  a  successful  issue,  if  the 
Allies  keep  to  the  views  and  obligations  by  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
guided  with  reference  to  the  grand  object,  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  armiet. 
With  a  giyod  understanding  among  ourselves,  their  success  will  be  complete, 
Ukd  checks  will  easily  bo  borne.    I  do  not  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
us  to  stop  short ;  and  I  trust  that,  as  in  former  conjunctures,  new  events  will 
show  us  when  that  time  has  arrived." — Memoir  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  by  the 
Empervr  Alexander,  Feb.  15, 1814 ;  Dajiilkfsky,  Ouerre  de  1814,  pp.  88  89. 
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CHAP,  stood  that  "guaranteeing"  this  debt  was,  in  other  words, 
^"'  becoming  bound  to  pay  it;  and  to  this  the  British  Cabinet, 
1814.  adverting  to  the  enormous  advances  akeadj  made  by  Great 
Britain  during  tlie  war,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  agree. 
It  required  no  small  address,  however,  to  elude  this  de- 
mand, which  had  been  made  by  Russia  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  was  now  brought  forward  by  the  Czar  as  a 
condition  of  his  acquiescing  in  the  arrangements  proposed 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  pacification, 
on  matters  in  which  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  were 
more  immediately  concerned.  Count  Razumofi^sky,  the 
Russian  minister  and  plenipotentiary,  with  reason  relying 
on  the  vast  sacrifices  made  by  Russia  during  the  war,  and 
the  commanding  position  she  now  occupied  in  it,  pressed 
this  point  upon  Lord  Castlereagh  with  some  indications 
of  temper  at  its  having  been  so  long  refused.  The  latter 
adjourned  the  diflBculty  by  saying  he  must  refer  it  to  his 
Government,  without  giving  the  Russian  minister  any 
reason  to  conclude  it  would  be  conceded,  and  this  was  done 
with  so  much  grace  and  courtesy,  that,  like  Marlborough, 
he  gained  more  by  the  refusal  than  any  other  man  would 
have  done  by  the  concession  of  tlie  object  sought.* 

The  other  subject  of  difiference  between  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  Lord  Castlereagh  was  much  more  serious, 
for  it  went  to  the  main  object  of  the  war.  It  has  been 
already  shown  that  the  Emperor  was  by  no  means  averse 
to  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon,  and  passionately  de- 

*  "Hardenberg  agrees  to  sign  my  circular  note  to  the  Allied  aoTereigiis; 
Austria  is  quite  unqualified  in  her  stipulation;  Prussia  not  less  so  in  substance; 
the  accompanying  note  from  Count  Nesselrode  will  explain  a  little  of  the  temper 
of  JiiiAfia.  I  have  seen  Count  Razumofisky  ;  the  object  is  to  get  Great  Britain 
and  Holland  to  take  upon  them  jointly  a  debt  of  80,000,000  florins  which 
Russia  owes  in  Holland.  This  demand  was  pressed  upon  us  early  in  tlie  war, 
and  refused.  /  gave  the  Rutxian  minister  no  tort  of  encouragement y  and  have 
no  notion  that  our  Parliament  would  listen  to  such  an  arrangement.  And  wby 
pay  Russia  rather  than  Austria  and  Prussia  ?  It  comes  as  a  condition  with  the 
worse  grace,  after  our  recent  gi-atuitous  concession  to  Denmark,  to  fulfil  a 
Russian  engagement.  I  regret,  however,  that  any  ostensible  step  should  have 
been  taken  to  prejudice  the  question  of  ultimate  possession.** — Lord  Castle- 
BEAon  <o  Lord  Clancarty,  Ckatillon,  February  20,  1811;  CastUreagh  Cor- 
retpondencCf  ix.  284. 
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sirous  of  entering  Paris  as  a  conqueror  at  the  head  of  his    chap. 
Guards ;  and  in  this  desire,  if  peace  could  not  otherwise     ^"^' 
be  won,  all  the  Allies  concurred.     But  they  were  by  no     i8i4. 
means  equally  unanimous  as  to  what  was  to  foUotv  this  improdont 
conquest,  and  what  dynasty  was  to  succeed  that  of  the  ^ff^^^***" 
dethroned    Emperor.      Austria    looked   naturally   to   a^""^^^ 
regency  of  which  Marie  -  Louise  was  to  be  the  head,  the  Ruasian 
and  which  might  preserve  the  throne  for  the  grandson  of  in  favour  of 
the  Emperor  Francis.    Alexander  was  still  possessed  with  Lm.  "^ 
his  strange  idea  of  putting  Bemadotte  on  the  throne  of 
France ;  and  he  persisted  in  this  design  even  after,  by  his 
imprudent  revelation  of  it  at  Abo  to  the  Crown  Prince,  he 
had  caused  him  to  be  so  backward  in  the  war  as  had  more 
than  once  brought  the  fortunes  of  the  Coalition  to  the  very 
brink  of  niin.     Perfectly  aware  of  the  division  which  this 
question,  when  it  could  no  longer  be  avoided,  would  cause. 
Lord  Castlereagh's  main  endeavour  had  been  to  adjourn 
it  in  the  mean  time,  and  prevent  it  from  interfering  with 
the  main  object  of  the  war — that  of  reducing  and  coercing 
the  military  power  of  France,  into  whose  hands  soever  it 
shoold  ultimately  fall.     It  required  great  prudence  and 
address  to  prevent  the  dirision  on  this  subject  splitting 
asunder  the  Alliance,  for  each  of  the  great  powers  was 
naturally  desirous  of  putting  a  proteg^  of  their  own  on  the 
throne  of  Napoleon.   Judge,  then,  of  the  consternation  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  when  he  discovered,  from  a  confidential 
communication  from  the  Russian  minister,  that  the  Prince 
Regent  had  had  a  secret  interview  with  Prince  Lieven, 
the  Russian  ambassador  in  London,  at  which  his  Royal  i  Lord  Cm- 
Ilighness  had  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest  terms,  at  l^^Jj^v^. 
the  very  time  when  the  Congress  was  sitting  at  Chatillon,  {JJjJ^^Jl^ 
on  the  impossibilty  of  making  any  peace  which  could  be  i8,  isu; 
durable  with  Napoleon,  and  the  expediency  of  putting  ix.  2cc.  ' 
the  Bourhons  on  the  throne  of  France !  ^  * 

*  *'  Le  Prince  Il(%ent  me  fit  mander  de  mo  rendre  chez  lui  hier  [25  Janvier]. 
...  II  me  dit  que  TEiirope  entidre,  et  TAnglcterre  en  particulier,  roconnais- 
nit  dau  rEmpcreur  le  Ubdrateur  de  tous,  le  chef  do  cotte  coalition  auguste 
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CHAP.        Serious  as  were  these  causes  of  discord  and  erabar- 

^^     rassment  in  tlie  Allied  counsels  at  this  the  most  critical 

1814.     period  of  the  war,  thej  yet  yielded  in  importance  to  the 

incn^ing   auimosity  which,  in  consequence  of  the  disasters  they  had 

thl^iSSiM  undergone,  had  grown  up  between  the  Prussian  and  Rus- 

apd  iw    siau  generals  on  one  side,  and  the  Austrian  on  the  other. 

Bian  officers  ^  r    i_ 

•gMiit  the  This  had  now  risen  to  such  a  piteh  in  consequence  of  the 
™'   retreat  of  the  Grand  Army  and  evacuation  of  Troyes^ 

qu*il  giiidait  encore,  apr^s  I'avoir  d<nivr<k;  poar  accoinplir  le  but  glorieux 
de  la  liberie  de  rEurojje  et  de  la  suretc  de  tous  lea  Etats ;  .  .  .  que  c'^tait 
rinstant  d'a^surer  pour  des  sidclcs  le  bonheur  de  VEurope ;  qu'une  paiz,  quel- 
qu'avantageusc  qu'elle  pdt  Hre^faite  arte  Napoleon,  n'aasurerait  janiais  qu*iiiie 
tr^ve  plus  ou  moins  longue  h  Hiumanitt^ ;  que  I'hititoire  de  toute  sa  vie  pr£- 
Bentait  uno  sdric  de  mauvaise  foi,  d'atrocitiS,  et  d*ambition  ;  et  que  le  sang  de 
toute  TEurope  u'aumit  could  quo  pour  un  repos  tr^  probletnatique  s'il  devoii 
reposer  sur  lea  traitda  conclus  avec  le  perturbateur  dtcrnel  de  ce  repos  ;  que 
son  opinion  (5tait  qu'aucune  paix  ne  pouvuit  etre  conclue  avec  Napoldon,  et 
que  Bur  ce  principe  (que  Texp^rience  de  toutes  lea  natiooR  avait  consacrd,  et 
que  le  cueur  et  lea  lumi^rea  de  I'Empereur  devait  reconnaitre  ausai)  U  croyait 
qu'unc  d<5claration  faite  h  la  nation  Fran^aise,  qui  84^par&t  aea  intCn^ta  de  oeux 
de  aon  tyran,  devait  mencr  plus  directement  .lu  but  gdndral  de  la  paiz.  .  .  . 

^  Le  Prince  lUgent  trouve  de  TinU^ret  et  de  la  loyaut<^  de  touj>  lea  aoaTer* 
aina  de  laisAcr  une  nation  respectable  libre  de  disposer  d*elle;  mala  il  penat 
qu'il  ne  scrait  i>oint  inutile  de  rapj^eller  auz  Fran9aiB  I'exiatence  de  leur  djrn- 
aatie  l^^time;  qu'en  son  particulier  il  ntjxmrrall  que  prendre  un  vif  inUrH 
aujc  Bourbons;  et  qu'il  dtait  porsuad<^  que  I'int^ret  politique  de  rEmpereur  et 
aa  conviction  intime  le  disposaient  Element  en  leur  favour;  maia  que  dans 
tous  les  cas  cet  intdret  devait  etre  aubordonnde  au  vccu  de  la  Dation.  Qosnt 
2l  Taccesaion  des  AUiiM  pour  une  declaration  pareille,  le  Prince  ne  revoquait 
point  en  douto  lea  principea  du  Roi  de  Prusse :  rAiitricbe  aerait  peut-etre  plus 
difficile  a  convaincre ;  maia  il  a'en  rapportait  lli-deaaua  k  TEmpereur,  aaqnel 
il  coutalt  ai  pcu  d'entrainer  par  la  confiance  qu'inapirent  aa  sagesae  et  m 
loyautd.  .  .  . 

**  Je  me  rendia  ce  matin  cliez  Milord  Liverpool.  .  .  .  Je  le  trouvai  en  effirt 
parfaitement  inatruit  de  I'ouverture  que  le  Prince  Rdgent  m'avait  faite.  11 
mc  dit  h  ce  nujet  que  son  opmUm  ne  jwurait  point  ihfferer  de  eelfe  du  Prittre  ; 
qu'il  reconnaiaaait  parfaitement  I'utilitC  de  la  meaure  projett<5e ;  mala  qu'il  nt 
ae  diasimulait  point  lea  difiiculuSa  qui  pouvaient  en  entraver  Tezdcutiun ;  qu'en 
premier  lieu,  le  Gouvememcnt  Britannique  ne  pouvait  point  contractcr 
I'obligation  do  reconnaitre  et  soutenir  publiquemcnt  la  declaration  dea  AUidii 
puiaquo  Topinion,  <5tant  un  pouvoir  ai  dexpotiquo  en  Angleterre,  U  faudrmit 
que  dca  chnncea  beureuaes  justifiasaent  un  paroil  acte,  pour  donner  au  Miniate 
le  poiivoir  de  le  aoutcnir — que  tout  ddpendrait  done  des  circouatancea ;  qu'elles 
devaient  ndccssairement  ausai  ddtermiuer  les  ddmarchea  dea  Allies ;  maia  qos 
si  la  prudence  les  empecbait  do  fairo  une  declaration  auaai  offioielle,  il  ne 
voyait  point  que  rion  jnit  s'opimser  ii  ce  qu'ils  fissent  circuler  on  France  del 
publications  purtielles  tcndantes  h  instruirc  la  nation  dw  projeta  dea  Allida,  k 
lui  fairc  comprendrc  qu'ils  vculcnt  la  paix.  tjiCih  fa  frrout  mdnr  avee  Sap'.ii^nn^ 
ai  le  vccu  de  la  nation  conserve  h  cot  bouimc  le  Gouverncmont  de  la  France; 
maia  f^ue  Allida  ayant  a]>prid  h  leur  de^M^na  h  ae  mdder  dea  trait^a  conclu?  areo 
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that  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  for  them  any  longer  to    chap. 
act  together  as  a  united  force.     The  Russian  and  Prus-     "^"• 


sian  generals  even  at  headquarters  openly  accused  the  i8i4. 
Austrian  Government  of  treachery  to  the  common  cause, 
their  generals  of  incapacity  and  pusillanimity.  "  Where/' 
it  yrB8  asked,  "  is  this  retreat  to  end  ?  Are  we  to 
abandon  all  our  conquests  and  recross  the  Rhine  merely 
because  a  few  detached  corps  have  been  maltreated?'' 
Blucher  became  perfectly  furious  when  he  heard  of  the 
retreat  of  Schwartzenberg  from  Troyes ;  he  forthwith 
wrote  on  a  torn  sheet  of  paper  a  letter  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  declaring  his  readiness  to  march  direct  on 
Paris  and  compel  Napoleon  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  the 
Grand  Army  to  defend  his  capital.  He  added  these  im- 
portant observations  :  "  The  retreat  of  the  Grand  Army 
will  cause  the  whole  French  nation  to  take  up  arms,  and 
those  of  them  who  have  declared  for  the  good  cause  will 
suffer.  Our  victorious  armies  will  lose  heart.  We  shall 
be  obliged  to  retreat  into  a  country  utterly  exhausted, 
where  we  can  expect  no  supplies,  and  where  the  inhabit- 
ants, being  forced  to  give  up  their  last  morsel,  will  be 
redaced  to  despair.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  will 
recover  from  the  consternation  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown,  and  will,  as  before,  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
nation.  Most  heartily  do  I  thank  your  Majesty  for  the 
permission  you  have  given  me  to  resume  the  offensive  ;  I 
flatter  myself  I  shall  do  so  with  the  best  hopes  of  success,^  Biucher  to 
if  your  Majesty  will  give  positive  orders  to  Generals  Win-  Feb.  21,* ' 
zingerode  and  Bulow  to  place  themselves  under  my  com- 104, 105. 
mandL^     Joined  to  them,  I  shall  march  on  Paris,  fearing 

hd,  lis  exigenuent  xuiturellement  des  garanties  et  des  surety  qui  lea  miRsent 
CD  mesiire  de  ne  le  plus  craindre,  et  que  par  Mi  mdme  une  telle  paix  serait  plus 
diAdle  d*obteiiir  ;  que  ei  la  nation,  lasse  des  malheurs  que  la  domination  de 
Kapolfon  a  attirde  sur  elle,  ee  d^iderait  k  B*y  soustraire,  ot  se  choisit  tel  autre 
chef,  lei  AUi^  mettraient  toutes  les  facility  h  conclure  la  paix,  et  la  feraient 
pliis  aTantageuse  pour  la  France,  k  raison  de  ce  qu'ils  n'auraient  plus  k  se 
d^fier  de  Tambition  de  Napoldon  ;  et  enfin  que  si  les  Fran^ais  rappellaient 
lain  anciens  Ifaltres,  il  y  avait  sur-le-champ  cessation  d'hostilitds  et  paix  im- 
mediate.'*— Secret  Despatch  from  Count  Lieven  to  Count  Nesselrode,  Jan- 
Mry  26, 1814  ;  Ceutltreagh  CorresjxmdencefiK,  268-271. 
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CHAP,    neither  Xapoleon  nor  his  marshals,  if  thev  should  come 
^'^      forth  to  meet  me." 


1^1^-         Matters  had  now  come  to  such  a  pass  at  the  AUicd 
coundi  at    headquarters  that  the  Coalition  was  on  the  verge  of  disso- 
5^^;^"'      lution,  and  Xapoleon  on  the  point  of  being  again  invested 
Feb.  25.      ^ith  supreme  dominion  in  Europe.    But  in  this  crisis  the 
peculiar  character  of  Lord  Castlereagh  appeared  with  the 
briditest  histrc,  and  bv  its  aseendancv  in  the  Allied  coun- 
sels  determined  the  fiitc  of  Europe.    Calm  in  appearance, 
but  decided  in  thought,  uniting  the  highest  graces  of 
demeanour  to  the  greatest  wisdom  in  conduct,  he  won  the 
assent  of  the  sovereigns  who  sat  at  the  council-board 
by  the  charm  of  his  manner,  while  he  commanded  the 
confidence  of  their  followers  by  the  resolution  with  wliich 
he  took  the  lead,  and  the  decision  of  the  course  which 
he  recommended.     To  Mctternich  in  particular  he  repre- 
sented in  the  strongest  manner  that  he  sliould  unite  with 
him  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  supporting  vigorous 
measures,  for  that  any  hesitation  now  would  not  only 
occasion  the  immediate  loss  of  all  their  conquests,  but 
would  at  once  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  tyranny 
of  France  over  the  whole  of  continental  Europe.    In  con- 
sequence of  the  gravity  of  affairs,  a  council  of  war  was 
held  at  Bar-sur-Aube   on  the  25th  February,  in  the 
house  of  General  Knesebek,  who,  from  illness,  could  not 
1  Hard.  lii.  leave  his  room.     Tliere  were  present,  besides  the  three 
i^i!  409^"'  sovereigns.   Prince  Volkousky,  Baron   Diebitch,   Count 
ci?.*ix?289;  Ncssclrode,  Prince   Schwartzenberg,  Prince  Mctternich, 
^Cattle-  Count  Radetzky,  Prince  Ilardenberg,  and  Lord  Castle- 
d^"*  F^'   reagh.     The  proceedings  which  occurred  arc  well  worthy 
*25, 1814.     of  attention  ;  the  destinies  of  the  world  hung  upon  the 
decision  of  that  council.^ 
94  Alexander  opened  the  discussion  by  deprecating  any 

Proc«Hiiiigp  further  retreat,  and  strongly  urging  th«at  Bluchcr  s  army, 
which  had  been  raised  up  again  by  reinforcements,  chiefly 
of  Germans  from  the  rear,  to  48,000  men,  should  be 
joined,  agreeably  to  his  wish,  by  the  corps  of  Winzin- 
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gcrode  and  Bulow,  drawn  from  that  of  Bernadotte,  which    chap. 
would  raise  it  to  nearly  100,000  combatants,  and  that  it     ^^^ 
should  immediately  move  on  Paris.     But  here  a  diificulty,     I814. 
apparently  insurmountable,  presented  itself.     It  was  im- 
possible for  Blucher  to  begin  active  operations  unless  he 
were  reinforced  by  these  two  corps,  as  he  was  sure  to  have 
Napoleon,  with  60,000  men,  immediately  on  his  hands, 
for  whom  his  present  army  was  no  sufficient  match ;  but 
these  corps  were  part  of  Bemadotte's  army,  which  was 
still  far  in  the  rear,*  and  he  was  very  discontented  at  the 
want  of  attention  exhibited  to  him  by  the  Allied  generals, 
and    beyond  measure  desirous   to  avoid   personally,  or 
hj  his  army,  any  share  in  the  subjugation  of  France.f 

*  On  cro68iDg  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  which  he  did  not  do  till  12th  February, 

Benudotte  issued  the  followiag  proclamation  to  the  French  people,  parts  of 

which  reveal  hia  secret  views  for  the  conciliation  of  that  people,  whom  he 

boped  one  day  to  govern  : — "  Franyais  !  j*ai  pris  les  armes  par  ordre  de  mon 

Toi  pour  d^fendre  les  droits  du  peuple  SuMois.    Apr^s  avoir  vengd  les  affronts 

qu'ilavait  re^u  ct  concooru  4  la  ddliverance  de  TAUemagne,  j'ai  pa88<5  le  Rhin. 

Bevoyant  les  bords  de  ce  fleuve  o(!i  j*ai  si  sou  vent  et  si  heureusemcnt  com- 

hattn  pour  toub,  j'^prouve  le  besoin  de  vous  faire  connaitrc  ma  pensdo.    Votre 

GooTemement  a  constamment  essay^  de  tout  avilir,  pour  avoir  le  droit  de 

toua  misprises ;  il  est  tems  que  le  syst^me  change.     Tous  les  hommcs  ^clair^ 

formaient  dee  vocux  pour  la  conservation  do  la  France ;  ils  ddsirent  sculement 

quelle  ne  soit  plus  le  fldau  de  la  terre.     Les  souverains  ne  sont  pas  coalis^ 

yoar  faire  la  guerre  aux  nations,  mais  pour  forcer  votre  Gouvemement  &  recon- 

Baitre  rind^pendance  des  Etats ;  Ulles  sont  Uur$  intentions^  et  je  sum  aupris  de 

rwu  garant  de  leur  tinctriU.     Fils  adoptif  de  Charles  XIII.,  plac^  par  Telec- 

tkm  d*iin  peuple  libre  sur  les  marches  du  tr6ne  des  grands  Qustaves,  je  nc  puis 

dcsormais  avoir  d'autre  ambition  que  celle  de  travailler  h.  la  proBpeiitd  de  la 

presqnile  Scandinave.    Puis-je  en  remplissant  ce  devoir  sacr^  envers  ma  nou- 

velle  patrie,  contribuer  en  mime  tems  au  honkeur  de  mes  anciens  compatriotes. 

— Dono^  k  mon  quartier-gdn^ral  de  Cologne,  le  12  Fevrier  1814. — Chajiles 

t "  I  beg  you,  on  every  account,  to  make  Lord  Castlereagh  sensible  how  neces- 
mrj  it  ia  to  have  some  management  of  the  Prince  Royal,  especially  in  what 
tppears  to  touch  himself.  He  imagines— and  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  the  con- 
trary, for  I  sometimes  believe  the  same  thing — that  the  exclusion  of  Sweden 
from  the  preliminary  conferences  [at  Chatillon]  has  been  done  for  the  sole 
porpoM  of  degrading  him  in  the  eyes  of  Sweden,  and  perhaps  of  France ;  at  any 
nte,  of  humiliating  him,  and  of  weakening  the  opinion  which  may  exist  in  the 
world  of  his  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Allies.  .  .  .  Some  explanation 
cm  this  head  may  do  away  much  of  the  feeling,  which  is,  however,  deep,  and 
nay  become  bitter.  ...  If  it  is  intende<l  to  follow  up  these  preliminary  con- 
fernices  bj  iKWutive  negotiations  for  peace,  and  that  peace  is  to  be  made  for 
Sweden  without  her  having  any  part  in  it,  and  by  the  negotiations  of  the  four 
principal  powerSy  yon  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  will  not  be  consented  to,  and 
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necessary.     They  having  answered  in  the  aflBrmatiye,  he    chap. 
at  once  declared  that  he  took  upon  himself  the  whole  re-     ^^ 


spansibility  of  the  proceedivgy  and  that  he  would  remove     i^i^- 
all  difficulties  with  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden.     Upon 
this  all  objections  were  hushed,  and  it  was  decided  that 
Blucher  should  be  reinforced  by  the  entire  corps  of  Win- 
zingerode  and  Bulow,  and  then  move  forward  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Mame,  in  the  way  which  he  might  deem 
most  conformable  to  the  general  interests.''^     So  over- » Thien, 
joyed  was  Alexander  at  this  solution  of  his  difficulties,  41T     ' 
that  he  forthwith  wrote  a  note  in  pencil  in  the  council- 
room,  ordering  these  generals  to  place  themselves  under 
Blacher's  orders,  and  gave  it  to  his  envoy,  who  instantly 
returned  in  the  highest  spirits  to  this  ardent  general.     It 
is  not  going  too  far  to  assert  that  to  the  effects  of  this 
resolution,  and  the  moral  courage  of  the  minister  who 
brought  it  about,  the  fall  of  Napoleon  is  immediately  to » Dan.  129. 
be  ascribed."* 

*  Lord  lUpon,  who  was  with  Lord  Castlereagh  at  that  time,  though  not  a 
aember  of  the  council,  gives  exactly  the  some  account  of  this  memorable  con- 
ference : — *'  From  Napoleon's  central  position  between  the  armies  of  Blucher 
and  Sdiwartzenberg,  he  was  enabled  to  fall  with  his  main  strength  upon  each  of 
them  eeparatel  J,  and  experience  hod  proved  that  neither  of  them  was  able  singly 
to  withstand  his  concentrated  efforts.  Blucher's  army  was  much  inferior 
in  Dumbers  to  Schwartzenberg's,  and  the  thing  to  be  done  was  to  reinforce 
Blucher  to  such  an  extent  as  to  insure  the  success  of  his  movements.  But 
vhere  were  the  reinforcements  to  be  found  ?  There  was  nothing  immediately 
It  band  bnt  a  bo<ly  of  Russians  under  St  Priest,  who  were  on  their  march  to 
KheimB  to  join  the  corps  to  which  they  belonged  in  Bluchers  army,  and  they 
««r«  maoifestly  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  there  were  two  other  strong 
corps,  one  of  Prussians  under  Bulow,  and  one  of  Russians  under  AVinziDgerude, 
Ivho  were  on  their  march  from  Flanders,  and  might  be  brought  forward  with 
dedsive  effect  They,  however,  belonged  to  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  who  had  not  at  that  time  crossed  the  Rhine ;  they  were  under  his 
Older*,  and  be  was  very  tenacious  of  his  authority  over  them  ;  and  when  it  was 
•oggested  that  the  only  mode  of  adequately  reinforcing  Blucher  was  by  placing 
these  corps  at  his  disposal  without  a  moment's  delay,  the  difficulty  of  with- 
drawing them  from  Bemadotte's  command,  without  a  previous  and  probably 
tsdiomi  disdUBion  with  him,  was  represented  by  a  great  authority  [Alexander] 
•I  iitwrMaufttabU.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  present  at  the  council  when  this  mat- 
t«  wiB  dijciused ;  and  the  moment  he  understood  that,  militarily  speaking, 
the  propoeed  plan  was  indispensable  to  success,  he  took  his  line.  He  stated 
that  in  that  case  the  plan  mual  he  adopted,  and  the  necessary  orders  iinme- 
ikuljf  given — that  England  had  a  right  to  expect  that  her  allies  would  not  l>e 
deterred  from  a  decisive  course  by  any  such  difficulties  as  had  been  urged  ;  and 
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CHAP.        To  reconcile  the  Crown  Prince  to  this  rude  though  nn- 

XII. 


avoidable  invasion  of  his  authority  was  the  next  care  of 

1814.     Lord  Castlcreagh,  and  he  did  this  in  the  most  effectual  way. 

Loni^cistic-  Independent  of  the  sway  which  he  necessarily  possessed 

T^»r^  tn  <'^s  the  distributor  of  the  subsidies  which  maintained  the 

measures  to 

pacify  Bcr-  Allicd  armics,  and  of  which  the  Crown  Prince  received 

nadottc.  ' 

c£l 00,000  monthly,  his  personal  influence  was  still  greater, 
lie  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  that  rare  quality  wliich 
so  often  gives  the  lead  in  arduous  affairs, — a  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  inevitable,  and  a  firm  determination  to  accept 
its  responsibilities,  and  work  out  its  necessities.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  had  at  his  command  a  most  effectual 
means,  of  which  he  made  skilful  use,  of  allaying  the 
jealousy  and  gratifying  the  vanity  of  the  Crown  Prince. 
By  gi-eat  exertions,  powerfully  aided  by  the  loyalty  and 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  inhabitants.  Lord  Castlcreagh  had 
succeeded  in  forming  a  very  considerable  army  in  Han- 
over and  the  north  of  Germany.  Twenty-five  thousand 
men  had  been  raised  in  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Brunswick 
alone.  Seven  thousand  English  were  under  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  the  Dutch  contingent  al- 
ready amounted  to  10,000  ;  and  even  the  distant  Dancs^ 
whom  necessity  had  compelled  to  join  the  Coalition,  were 
expected  to  furnish  8000  or  9000  men.  All  these  troops 
were  in  the  pay  of  England.  Thus  an  anny  of  .')0,000 
men  was  at  the  disposal  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  this  great 
force  Lord  Castlcreagh  proposed  to  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Crown  Prince  to  supply  the  chasm  occa- 
sioned by  the  abstraction  of  Winzingerode  and  Bulow's 
corps.  This  offer  was  accompanied  by  the  flattering  ob- 
servation, that  the  formation  of  a  powerful  army  in  the 

bo  boldly  took  uptm  hiiMfJfall  the,  rff}>onfihifity  of  any  consequences  tbat  might 
arise  as  n^ixled  the  Crowu  Prince  of  Sweden.  His  advice  prevailed ;  Blucher'i 
»nny  ^-aa  reinforced  in  time ;  the  battle  of  Loion  was  fought  successfuUy,  and 

DO  further  efforts  of  Buonaparte  couhl  oppose  the  march  of  the  Allies  on  Ptoi^ 

f«n  i  their  triumphant  occupation  of  that  city.  It  is  not,  then,  too  much  to  mj 
J^'*'^*^»«our  and  energy  diRplaywl  by  Lord  Castlcreagh  in  this  crisis  decided 
fL  "lA^  ®^*^*  «*apaign."— E.VRL  op  Rtpok  to  Marquess  Loxoosderry,  y«4r 
«.  IU9;  CaUiereoffk  Corrtxpomleucf,  i.  12l»,  130. 
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rear  was  in  conformity  with  the  military  advice  of  the    chap. 
Crown  Prince  to  secm^  the  conquests  of  the  Coalition  as     ^^' 
they  were  made,  and  to  leave  no  strongholds  in  the  hands     isu. 
of  the  enemy  in  their  rear.    In  conformity  with  this  plan, 
the  army  of  Bemadotte,  which  would  by  those  means  be 
again  raised  to  80,000  men,  was  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  reduction  of  the  fortresses  still  in  the  enemy's  posses- 
sion in  Flanders  and  the  Rhenish  provinces.     Bemadotte 
was  too  happy  to  close  with  this  compromise,  as  it  re- 
lieved him  from  the  necessity,  of  which  he  was  so  appre- 
hensive, of  marring  his  prospects  in  France  by  openly 
taking  part  in  its  invasion.     He  in  consequence  accepted  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
without  objection  the  proposed  arrangement,  and  acqui- ix.  293 ;    ' 
esced  in  the  transference  of  Bulow's  and  Winzingerode's  445!  446. '  * 
men  to  the  ranks  of  Blucher.*  * 

*  *  I  have  had  a  full  explanation  with  Baron  Wetteretedt  and  Count  Liiwen- 
bjelm,  who  approve  the  considerations  which  have  led  to  the  decision  regarding 
the  armj  under  the  command  of  the  Crown  Prince.  The  object  is,  at  least 
partiallj,  to  return  to  the  Prince  Royal's  advice — namely,  to  consolidate  more 
regularly  as  we  proceed  the  fruits  of  our  victories,  and  not  to  pour  all  our  strength 
prematurely  into  France.  The  natural  course  to  effect  this  is  to  incorporate  aU 
the  force  now  advanced  on  the  Nancy  and  Chalons  line  into  one  powerful  army, 
azKi  to  iBsemble  everything  in  the  rear  into  a  great  army  in  the  Low  Countries, 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  fortresses  on  the  side  of  Holland,  and  so  to 
arpLDiae  itaelf  for  active  service  in  the  field  as  to  form  a  rampart  upon  which 
the  more  advanced  may  retire  in  case  of  need.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Allied 
■overetgns  to  confide  this  important  command  to  the  Prince  Royal,  if  his  Royal 
Highness  wiU  undertake  it  heartily  and  cordially,  in  the  spirit  of  the  political 
Tiewa  which  have  been  opened  to  him,  and  which  have  already  received  his 
Bojal  Highnea's  sanction  and  approbation.  Our  intentions,  with  respect  to  the 
eompemataoDS  to  be  given  for  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
in  the  Scheldt,  have  already  been  declared.     .     .    . 

"  My  wiah  ia  that  the  troops  naturally  connected  with  Great  Britain  should 
be  placed  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  as  the  corps  hitherto  connected  with 
Hanover  have  been  under  General  Walmoden.  Including  the  troops  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  to  the  command  of  which  you  will  observe  the  Prince 
Begent  ie  entitled  to  nominate,  there  will  be  ample  means  of  forming  two 
powerful  di vinous,  in  which  may  be  incorporated  the  Danish  corps  which 
Great  Britain  is  to  subsidise.  The  Swedes  will  then  form  a  third  division  under 
their  own  commander,  and  the  Dutch  army  will  constitute  the  fourth  corps 
farmit,  I  shaU  write  to  Lord  Clancarty  to  submit  the  whole  arrangement  to  the 
iavoarable  consideration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  shall  \ise  my  good  offices 
to  prevail  on  his  Royal  Highness  to  concur  in  the  general  wish  entertained  by 
the  Allied  sovereigns  at  headquarters  that  the  Prince  Royal  should  be  iuvited  to 
chaxf^e  himself  with  the  command  of  the  whole  as  generalissimo ;  and  that, 
with  this  view,  aU  the  troops  acting  in  advance  of  the  Meusc  should  be  placed 
VOL.    XL  X 
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coAP.       **  Our  militaiy  porition,"  wrote  Lord  Aberdeen  afc  filiis 

"^     time  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  ^is  good ;  and  I  tnisk  that  a 

1814.     speedy  success  will  be  tbe  means  of  restoring  to  ns  aU  we 

DiTUim  of  bare  lost.    On  this  part  of  tbe  subject  I  bave  nerar  bad 

!^  i!!!?'  ^J  serious  apprehensions :  the  enemy  uf,  in  «iy  view, 

^m^u  ef.  ^  ^urce  of  danger  much  less  to  be  dreaded  flan  dis- 

''^' uiem.  ^^^  among  ourselves.    I  cannot  too  often  ropraecnt  to 

""  you  the  real  state  of  tbe  minds  of  those  weak  men  bf 

whom  Europe  is  gOTemed.      The  seeming  agreement  at 

Langres  coTcred  distrust  and  bate.    A  little  ancoeflB  will 

cement  them  again ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  seTerely  tried 

in  adyersity,  their  dissolution  is  certain.     Yaurpressnee 

has  done  much,  and  I  bare  no  doubt  would  contmoe  to 

sustain  them  in  misfortune,  but  without  it  they  could  not 

exist.    It  is  not  a  bystander  who  speaks^  bnt  one  wbo 

knows  what  their  real  feelinp  are,  and  wbo  knows  that 

1  Lord  Aber- they  are  actuated  by  feelings  more  than  prindpla    In 

tS^cMt-  ^^  erents,  I  am  heartily  glad  that  you  are  in  a  aitaatmi 

Sfi'wbT  *^  ®^  *°^  j^dge  for  yourself  in  all  things.     It  wiH  do 

sm6h    you  no  harm  to  see  and  know  the  interior  of  a  CoalitioB. 

iz.  297. 298. 1  trust  thcro  is  no  chance  that  the  endeaTOurs  of  Buouar 

parte  to  disunite  us  should  produce  any  effect**^ 

No  one  felt  more  strongly  than  Lord  Castlereagh  the 

Lord  ciatie- extreme  danger  which  the  Coalition  ran  fix)m  these  divi- 

^^m^  sions,  which  were  equally  liable  to  be  brought  to  an 

new^ii*     alarming  height  by  victory  or  defeat.     For  if  tbe  htto 

"**•         awakened  again  the  strong  instinct  of  self-preserratioD 

and  the  prestige  of  Napoleon's  invincibility,  the  fonner 

threatened  to  bring  the  three  great  Powers  directly  into 

collision — Alexander  desiring  to  put  Bemadotte  as  his 

under  his  Royal  Highness's  orders,  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  tlw  Mom 
Royal  accedes  to  the  views  of  tbe  Allies.  .  .  .  With  rei^woi  to  Hm  nMyiifla 
of  bis  minister  in  the  Allied  councils  at  Chatillon,  we  are  all  rmj  liaom^ 
disposed  to  put  ourselves  into  his  hands.  If,  upon  refleotioD,  his  Bsp^ 
Highness  persists  in  claiming  it,  we  are  of  opinion  it  cannot  be  reftiaed ;  M 
wc  must  decline,  in  that  case,  tbe  odium  of  excluding  the  other  leaser  Povvn 
The  alternative  then  practically  is,  whether  this  tentative  for  peace  shall  te 
made  by  four  Powers  or  by  four-and-twenty." — Lord  Castlkbiaor  fi  Mb 
Tqornton,  February  27, 1814 ;  CattUreagh  Corrttptrndmoe,  iz.  293,  894. 
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military  lieutenant  on  the  throne  of  France,  the  Prince    chap. 
B^ent  being  inspired  with  a  chivaht)us  desire  to  restore     ^^- 
his  decrowned  guest,  Louis  XVIII.,  to  the  throne  of  his     1814. 
ancestors,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  establish  a  re- 
gency, of  which  Marie  Louise  might  be  the  head  during  the  * 
minority  of  his  grandson,  the  young  Napoleon.     He  felt 
the  greatest  anxiety,  therefore,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
apprehensions  and  spirit  of  concord  which  Napoleon's  late 
SQceesses  had  produced,  to  form  a  lasting  alliance  between 
the  great  Powers,  which  might  oppose  a  permanent  barrier 
to  the  ambition  of  France.     In  this  endeavour  he  was 
cordially  and  generously  supported  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, who,  overjoyed  at  the  decisive  support  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  important  matter 
of  transferring  the  two  corps  from  Bcmadotte's  army  to 
Blacher's,  was   again  restored  to  even  more  than  his 
former  cordiality  with  the  English  minister.*     The  result 
▼as  the  Treaty  op  Chaumont,  which  Lord  Castlereagh 
drew  up,  and  which  was  signed  by  the  four  great  Powers 
on  March  Ist.     It  remains  a  durable  monument  of  his^p^.^  .^^ 
wisdom  and  foresight,  for  it  led  to  the  overthrow  of  302 ;  Thiers,' 
Napoleon's  power,  and  gave  peace  and  unexampled  pros-  417.* 
pcrity  to  Europe  for  forty  years.* 
By  this  treaty  the  four  great  Powers — viz.,  Russia, 

*  "The  discaaaions  at  Troyes  were  neceesarily  painful,  and  gave  to  my  in- 
lummt>  with  the  Emperor  [of  Russia]  a  more  controversial  character  than  I 
eoohl  hftT*  wished ;  and  I  had  reason  to  know  that  he  was  not  a  little  impatient 
of  the  oppodtion  he  had  met  with  from  me:  but  this  is  all  gone  by,  and 
Ui  Impnial  Majesty  now  encourages  me  to  come  to  him  without  form.  I  see 
Urn  almost  every  day,  and  he  receives  me  with  great  kindness,  and  converses 
with  me  fteely  on  all  subjects.  .  .  I  don't  know  that  the  negotiation  [for  an 
•mditioe],  as  it  has  tamed  out,  has  had  any  effect  whatever  upon  the  operations, 
however  it  may,  from  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
hvcraght  forwmrd,  have  tempted  the  enemy  to  presume  upon  the  Allies  politi- 
ally ;  end  in  ending  so,  I  hope  we  have  so  managed  as  to  recover  our  posi- 
tioo  of  authority,  which  has  restored  harmony  and  confidence  amongst  our- 
tihea,  Hie  Auetrian  reserves  are  now  arriving  daily ;  and  as  Winzingerode, 
Billow,  Si  Priest^  and  the  Saxons,  are  all  either  up  or  at  hand,  our  military 
postioD  is  eaMotially  improved.  I  know  of  no  other  defect  in  it  than  the  dif- 
ieohj  of  briDging  the  two  armies  into  more  close  connection,  Buonaparte 
having  the  advantage  of  the  central  position.** — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord 
LiTKBroo£^  CkatUUm,  March  5, 1814  ;  CastUreagh  Correspondence,  ix.  312. 
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CHAP.    Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain — bound  themselves, 
^^'     in  the  event  of  France  refusing  the  terms  proposed  of 
1814.     retiring  within  her  ancient  limits,  to  form  an  alliance 
Treat^of     offensive  and  defensive,  for  the  support  of  which  each 
Su^n"^  was  to  maintain  150,000  men  in  the  field.     As  it  was 
known  that  England  could  not  maintain  so  large  a  force 
of  native   troops,  the   difference  was   to  be    made  up 
by  Continental  forces  in  her  pay.     To  enable  the  other 
Powers  to  maintain  forces  so  considerable,  England  bound 
hei-sclf  to  pay  annually,  during  the  whole  continuance  of 
the  war,  a  subsidy  of  £5,000,000  sterling,  in  addition  to 
the  payment  of  her  own  contingent,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.     If  she  preferred 
making  good  any  pait  of  her  contingent  in  money  in- 
stead of  men,  she  was  to  pay  £20  annually  for  every 
foot-soldier,  and  £30  for  every  horseman.     The  trophies 
of  war  were  to  be  equally  divided,  and  no  peace  made 
by  any  Power,  except  of  common  consent ;   the  treaty 
was  to  last  for  twenty  years  certain,  with  power  to  re- 
new it  within  that  time  if  the  contracting  parties  deemed 
it  advisable.     After  peace  was  concluded,  each  of  the 
Allies  was  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  60,000  men,  in- 
cluding 10,000  horse,  to  assist  any  one  which  might  be 
attacked  by  France,  besides  additional  troops,  if  rendered 
necessary.     By  this  treaty  England  took  her  place,  as  a 
great  military  power,  on  level  with  the  greatest  on  the 
Continent.     Amazing  and   decisive  was  the  preponder- 
ance in  Continental  affairs  which  this  alliance  gave  to 
her.     "  She  was  to   contribute,"  says  Thiers,   "  in  men 
and  money,  double  that  furnished  by  any  of  the  other 
Powers,  triple   if  her  navy  were  taken    into    account^ 
8uf  Mi/"'  which  gave  her  a  decisive  superiority  over  any  of  the 
Thiii!J^i;  ^*'^^^  Powers,  and  rendered  it  a  matter  of  certainty 
^i».  that  any  future  peace  would  have  no  other  base  but  her 

desires."  ^ 

In  addition  to  those  stipulations  which  composed  the 
pubhc  treaty,  there  were  secret  articles  agreed  to,  of  the 
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utmost  moment  for  the  future  distribution  of  power  in    chap. 
Europe,  and  the  preservation  of  its  balance.     It  was      ^'• 


agreed,  1st,  That  the  old  Germanic  Empire  should  be  is^*- 
restored,  but  in  the  form  of  a  federal  union,  to  be  gov-  seciTir- 
emed,  so  far  as  its  common  concerns  went,  bj  a  Diet,  [j^J*^*^® 
chosen  by  the  Powers  composing  it,  in  proportions  to  be 
afterwards  fixed ;  2d,  Switzerland  was  to  be  indepen- 
dent under  the  guarantee  of  the  great  Powers,  Italy 
divided  into  iudependent  states,  and  Spain  restored  to 
its  ancient  sovereigns  and  limits ;  3d,  Holland  was  to  be 
enlarged  in  territory  by  the  union  with  Belgium,  and  to 
form  a  monarchy  under  the  house  of  Orange ;  4th,  Power 
was  reserved  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  to  accede  to  this  treaty ;  5th,  "  Considering  the 
necessity  which  might  exist,  even  after  the  conclusion  of 
a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  to  keep  in  the  field  during 
a  certain  time  forces  adequate  to  carry  into  efiect  the 
arrangements  which  the  Allied  Powers  might  agree  upon 
for  confirming  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  high  contracting 
Powers  agree  to  concert  among  themselves  the  requisite 
provisions,  not  only  regarding  the  necessity,  but  the 
importance  and  distribution  of  the  forces  requisite  for  this 
purpose;  but  under  this  limitation,  that  none  of  the 
Powers  should  be  obliged  to  keep  such  forces  for  this  end 
on  foot  more  than  a  year  without  their  express  consent."  * 

*  Lord  Castlereagh  gives  the  following  curious  account  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  final  sig^ture  of  this  memorable  treaty : — **  I  send  you  my 
treifty,  which  I  hope  you  will  approve.  We  four  ministers,  when  signing, 
h^^ned  to  be  fitting  at  a  whist-table.  It  was  agreed  that  never  were  the  stakes 
to  high  at  any  former  party.  My  modesty  would  have  prevented  me  from 
oflering  it ;  but  as  they  chose  to  make  us  a  military  power,  I  was  determined 
Boi  to  play  a  second  fiddle.  The  fact  is,  that  upon  the  face  of  the  treaty  this 
year  fmr  engagement  is  equivalent  to  theirs  united.  We  give  150,000  men,  and 
£5,000,000,  equal  to  as  many  more  — total  300,000.  They  give  450,000,  of 
which  we,  however,  supply  150,000,  leaving  their  own  number  300,000. 
The  fact,  however,  is  that,  sick,  lame,  and  lazy,  they  pay  a  great  number  more. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  give  to  the  value  of  125,000  men  beyond  the  .300,000. 
What  an  extraordinary  dbplay  of  power  !  This,  I  trust,  will  put  an  end  to  any 
doubts  as  to  the  claim  we  have  to  an  opinion  on  Continental  matters." — Lord 
Castlerkaoh  to  Mr  Hamilton,  Chaumont^  March  10,  1814;  Castlereagh  Cor- 
nsp^mdencCf  ix.  336. 
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iH\r.    This  secret  treaty,  which  was  the  basis  on  which  the 

^"•_  wliolo  subsequent  arrangements  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 

:«u     \voro  formed,  was  a  complete  development  of  the  views 

« lUM  X    ^^*  ^^^^  Castlereagh,  which  he  had  in  part  inherited  from 

.y>^'«T ,  ^    Mr  Pitt,  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  on 

4i;,^"^"  such  a  basis  as  might  sen-e  as  a  guarantee  in  future 

a^inst  the  encroachments  of  French  ambition.^ 

The  signature  of  tliis  treaty  was  a  virtual  dissolu- 

^^>v^^*.  lion  both  of  the  Congress  of  Chatillon  and  the  Confer- 

*  ^^.t^>r.  onoos  of  Lusigny,  because  it  bound  the  Allied  Powers  to 

J^C',i '*■    doniand  conditions,  as  a  basis  either  of  armistice  or  paci- 

^'^'•'''*^    licaiion,  wliich  were  so  utterly  at  variance  with  any  in 

^^i;icli  Na{H)loon  would  concur,  that  neither  a  cessation 

of  luv^iiliiios  nor  a  peace  was  practicable  till  the  sword 

h;ui  doionuineii  the  points  in  dispute  between  them.    In 

taci,  so  dotormined  was  Napoleon  to  agree  to  no  peace 

^Wuch  did  not  secure  to  him  an  easy  entrance,  at  any 

Auun^  poriixl  into  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  that 

ho  \ii\no  10  Oaulaincourt  on  19th  March,  after  the  Con- 

jTivss  had  boon  broken  up,  directing  him  to  enter  into 

no  onp^iioniont  which  should  embrace  the  cession  of  the 

f^^rcivs.so.<  o(  Ahti(\'rpy  Mayence,  and  Alessandi^  and 

divlarinc  that  oven  if  he  (Caulaincourt)  had  been  obliged 

to  jiiiiw  to  such  a  cession,  and  he  himself  had  ratified,  he 

wouKl  still  Ik*  rogidatod  by  his  military  situation  as  to 

^Ulothcr  ho  jiliould  carry  it  into  execution.     When  the 

sivlI.V!'!^  niinds  of  both  jvjuties  were  thus  decisively  made  up,  the 

X-l»! nl*-  \*''*^^»"»^'^^  sitting  of  the  Congress  was  evidently  a  vain 

wivi;  H,     ''^**\"**^i^^*.  l^rv>longod  for  no  other  reason  than  from  the 

i«u.        ilosiiv  of  each  to  throw  upon  the  other  the  odium  of  break- 

u,^Ya|w,,i  »ng  on  negotiations,  and  gam  time  for  additional  pre- 

aeriuo       Inanitions,     So  frivolous  and  unmeaning,  indeed,  were  the 

^  j^tio.  proooodings  of  the  Congress  after  this  time,  that  they 

rniy^     J^'^tifuHl  the  caustic  observation  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 

do  Uieir  duties  just  as  well  as  themselves."  -  *     The  in- 

"It  Appean  to  mo,  aa  inatructiona  stand,  that  if  we  were  «U  aick,  our 
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stractions  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  to  their  commissioners    chap. 
If  ere  to  take  every  proposal  or  contre-prqjet  of  the  French     ^"^' 
plenipotentiaiy  ad  referendum ;  which,  by  necessarily    isi^. 
occasioniDg  a  delay  of  several  days  for  each,  seemed  to 
afford  the  means  of  prolonging  the  conferences  without 
any  result  for  an  indefinite  time. 

On  the  25th  February,  the  day  on  which  the  import- 
ant orders  for  the  dislocation  of  Bemadotte's  army  weresiow  p^- 
given,  instructions  of  a  more  peremptory  kind  were  sentS^tiltio^ 
to  the  AlUed  plenipotentiaries,  enjoining  an  immediate  "gi^^l 
rupture  of  the  negotiations  if  the  basis  proposed  by  thcpj^^j^! 
Allies  was  not  accepted  witliin  the  time  necessary  for^l^j^ 
communicating  with  the  French  headquarters.*     The  re- 

laqnaiM  dt  place  could  just  as  well  do  our  duties  here ;  everythiog  is  to  be  taken 
•d  TtftremdMM  ;  and  in  the  letter  of  this  day  it  is  rather  curiously  argued  that 
the  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  can  make  no  essential  difference  in  the  deter- 
mination that  may  be  taken  by  France.  Now  this  is  entirely  in  the  teeth  of 
•11  oar  former  doctrines  ;  for  inasmuch  as  we  have  laid  down  that  the  events  of 
the  war  must  necessarily  alter  our  terms,  so  in  justice  must  France  have 
the  same  advantage,  and  a  battle  gained  by  Buonaparte  during  the  reference  to 
headquarters  might  entirely  chauge  Caulaincourt's  answer.  My  impression  on 
this  IB,  that  you  must  fix  your  general  ideas  better,  and  give  us  some  more  ex- 
tended discretion,  if  you  mean  we  should  be  an  efficient  Congress  for  peace  or 
war.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  like  to  train  on  the  things  left  us,  we  should  know 
year  drifL  Tou  have  certainly  so  distinctly  stated  that  every  rejoinder  that 
eomes  from  the  French  plenipotentiary  should  be  taken  ad  rtferendum,  that 
tiie  only  poesible  case  where  we  should  be  puzzled  would  be  the  acceptance  of 
ear  prrkjet  by  Caulainoourt,  and  the  request  from  him  on  our  part  to  sign  the 
preliminaries.  Now,  though  I  admit  this  is  very  improbable,  still  it  is  on  the 
earda  by  a  great  defeat  of  Buonaparte  by  Blucher,  and  a  sudden  order  sent 
hoe  to  does  on  the  projeL  As  negotiators,  how  should  we  stand  if  we  delayed 
aooepting  the  terms  we  have  laid  down  f  And  still,  according  to  your  orders, 
ve  must  even  in  such  case  refer.  It  is  most  probable  that  Caulainoourt  will  ac- 
eompany  his  projet,  if  he  comes  near  our  conditions,  by  a  direct  pro|>osition  for 
an  armistice,  yielding  very  likely  to  your  line  of  demarcation.  He  has  appeared 
very  much  cast  down  that  this  has  fallen  to  the  groimd.  As  events  stand  now, 
twenty-four  hours  may  make  the  whole  difference,  and  the  Allies  should  not 
play  ao  vexy  changeable  and  undefined  a  game.  I  am  told,  if  we  do  nothing  here, 
and  aU  breaks  off,  the  armies  and  some  of  their  chiefs  will  be  again  as  clamor- 
OOB  for  armistice,  to  change  the  theatre  of  the  war,  to  give  repose,  &c.,  as  they 
have  been  before.  It  is  only  the  hope  of  our  doing  something  that  has  recon- 
ciled them  to  the  breaking  off  of  the  armistice."— Sir  Charles  Stewart  to 
LoBD  CastlbbeaOH,  March  8,  1814  ;  Cattlcrcagh  Correspondence,  ix.  322,  323. 
•  *•  Voua  vous  concerterez  avec  le  ndgociateur  Fran9ai8  h,  regard  du  tems 
indispenaablement  n^cessaire  pour  communiquer  avec  son  Qouvemement  par 
la  roate  la  plus  directe,  et  vous  declarerez  \h  dessus  que,  si  h  telle  6poque  une 
r^nse  conforme  en  substance  h  la  base  ^tablie  dans  le  projet  des  Allies 
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i\\\}\    solution,   liowovcr,   was    aft-erward?   df^ftn^e-i   frcTn    bj 
'^"*      [ho  Allios,  evidently  to  gain  time  to  s?e  vLii  i> e  junc- 
KMU.     tion  of  Billow  and  Winzingerode's  coips  m»  ibe  »nnjr  of 
Hhh'lier  might  produce  ;  and  at  tLe  meering  -if  ibe  Con- 
gross  on  the  28th  Februair,  the  10th  MarcL  was  fixed 
on  «s  the  final  period  within  which  the  French  answer 
Mas  to  1)(»  received.     Yet  eren  in  the  event  of  none  com- 
ing, (ho  (^)ngress  was  not  to  be  ipso  facto  dissolved,  but 
that  fact  to  be  reported  to  the  Allied  headquarter?.* 
The  dctailcHl  terms,  finally  proposed  bj  the  Allied 
Ki»»itiTWi  sovtM'tMgns   to  the  French  plenipotentiary  on   the  17th 
KotrTf. ' "  l^'obruarv,  w(m-o  as  follows  :   France  reduced  to  it5  old 
limits  as  in  1790  ;  the  abandonment  of  the  titles  of  Pro- 
tector of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Mediator  of 
Switzerland,  and  King  of  Italy  ;  the  construction  of  all 
tin*  countri(\s  adjoining  France  in  an  independent  form  ; 
the  organisation  of  Germany  in  the  form  of  a  federal 
union  ;  of  Italy  in  independent  states,  between  the  Aus- 
trian possessions  and  the  French  frontier ;  the  indepen- 
lU'wro  of  Switzerland  as  a  separate  republic  ;  the  forma- 
tion of  a  kingdom  in  Holland  for  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
augment (h1  by  Flanders  ;  finally,  the  restoration  of  the 
Peninsular  thrones  to  the  houses  of  Braganza  and  Bour- 
bon.    In  ri^tin-n  for  these  demands,  the  British  Govem- 
nuMit    consent(ul  to  restore  the  whole  French  colonies 
ronqiuMHHl  by  them  during  the  war,  with  the  exception 
of  the  (^ape  and  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  the  Mauri- 
tius in   tin*  East,  and  those  of  Saintes  and  Tobago  in 
the  West  Indies  ;  Malta  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Knglish,  but  Sweden  and  Portugal  to  restore  respectively 

11  ^trtit.  jH)int  nrrivft*.  \n  m<f^>ointion  serait  rogar<l<5c  comme  termirK^e,  et  qnelcs 
pli<iii|»ntontiftirrH  don  Conn  AWxdvA  rotournoraioiit  an  quartier-g<<ndr»l."— /*- 
ttnii'tmn:*,  Fthnuinf  'jr..  1814  ;  Castltrenfjh  Otrrefi^mdenct,  ix.  323,  324. 

Daiw  lo  can.  jm-ii  probable  nil  roKto,  od  le  pk'nipotentiairo  Fran^au  lais- 
m'mit  tVimlrr  lajiuirm'-o  (hi  dix  sans  n^poii.^e  quelconque,  Totr©  Kxcellence 
voiulra  bion  diV  la  inatiiuV  du  onzo  lui  reinettro  conjointement  avec  Mes- 
MiourH  HOH  coll^giu^  lino  note  i>*mr  lui  annoncor  quo  ce  fait  a  M  portd  A  la 
oounoiiwanc^  lion  CourH  Alli<<«M."— //M/rMrOo/M,  March  7,  1814;  Caftlfrttv.k 
Cttrrt»pondrnre^  ix.  324. 
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Gaadaloupe  and  Cayenne.   It  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,    chap. 
that  in  these  proposals  the  whole  cessions  on  the  Allied     ^'* 


side  were  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  had  con-     isi*- 
tended  the  longest,  and  been  most  triumphant  in  the 
struggle  ;  and  that  nothing  was  demanded  from  France 
but  the  abandonment  of  her  conquests  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, without  the  cession  of  a  village  in  her  ancient  ter- 
ritory.    How  different  had  been  the  conduct  of  Napo- 
leon in  similar  circumstances,  when  in  1805  he  insisted 
on  the  cession  by  Austria  of  a  fourth  of  her  territory,  i  see  Projet 
and  in  1809  of  a  fourth  of  what  remained,  and  in  1806K^chj^ 
spoliated  Prussia  by  the  seizure  of  half  her  territories  j^^^^^^. 
and  the  imposition  of  a  war  contribution  of  £24,000,000  S|?'^."' 
sterling,  equivalent  to  at  least  double  the  sum  in  this  xvii'.  367. 
country !  ^ 

To  these  proposals,  which  were  put  forward  by  the 
Allies  rather  to  vindicate  their  own  consistency  than  from  OuiXnu- 
any  idea  that  they  would  be  acceded  to  by  the  French  ^er  LT' 


.counter- 


Emperor,  it  was  answered  by  Caulaincourt  at  the  meeting  ^ject. 
of  the  Congress  on  the  10th  March— the  very  last  day^"*'^  ^^• 
the  Allies  would  allow  him  to  give  in  an  answer  :  "  The 
three  Powers  have  declared,  only  three  months  ago,  at 
Frankfort,  that  they  wished  to  establish  an  equilibrium 
of  power  in  Europe.  They  profess  the  same  desire  now, 
and  France  concurs  in  that  wish.  But  Europe  does  not 
resemble  at  this  time  what  she  was  twenty  years  ago. 
Then  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  already  partitioned,  dis- 
appeared entirely;  the  immense  empire  of  Russia  received 
vast  and  rich  provinces  ;  6,000,000  of  men  were  added 
to  dominions  already  more  extensive  than  any  in  Europe, 
while  9,000,000  fell  to  the  lot  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Soon  after,  the  position  of  Germany  was  changed.  The 
ecclesiastical  states,  and  most  of  the  free  cities,  were 
dirided  among  the  secular  princes ;  Austria  and  Prussia 
received  the  greater  part  of  them.  The  ancient  republic 
of  Venice  became  a  province  of  Austria  ;  2,000,000  of 
subjects,  with  new  territories  and  new  resources,  were 
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given  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  that  of  VienDa, 
of  Jassy,  and  of  Abo.  On  her  side,  during  the  same 
period,  England  has  not  only  acquired  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  but  she  has  doubled  her 
territories  in  India,  and  gained  an  empire  there  which  the 
greatest  monarchies  in  Europe  could  hardly  equal.  If  the 
population  of  that  empire  cannot  be  considered  an  addi- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  she  has  at  least 
gained  by  their  sovereignty  an  immense  addition  of  riches, 
the  other  great  element  of  power.  Russia  and  England 
have  preserved  all  that  they  have  acquired  ;  and  Austria 
and  Prussia  have,  it  is  true,  sustained  losses,  but  do  they 
abandon  all  thoughts  of  repairing  them,  or  will  they  now 
be  contented  with  the  possessions  they  enjoyed  before  the 
war  ?  When  all  has  thus  changed  around  France,  can  it 
maintain  the  same  relative  power  if  it  is  reduced  to  its 
original  limits  ?  Replaced  in  its  original  state,  it  would 
be  far  from  enjoying  the  same  influence  or  security  when 
the  power  of  its  neighbours  has  so  immensely  increased 
England  can  only  be  attacked  by  sea  ;  Russia,  backed  by 
the  pole,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  inaccessible  and 
boundless  solitudes,  can  be  invaded,  since  the  acquisition 
of  Finland,  only  on  one  side.  France,  half  commercial  and 
half  territorial,  is  open  to  attack  on  all  sides,  both  by  laud 
and  sea,  on  both  of  which  elements  she  is  brought  in 
contact  immediately  with  valiant  nations."  ^ 

The  Allied  plenipotentiaries,  upon  receiving  at  the 
eleventh  hour  this  professed  contre-projety  declared  that 
the  memoir  (for  such  it  was)  was  no  answer  to  their  ulti- 
matum, and  that  the  conference  need  not  any  longer  be 
prolonged.*      Upon   this,  Caulaincourt,  finding  himself 

*  **  M.  de  Caulaificourt  reads  his  obseirationB  [given  above]. 

**  Count  Stadioy^, — Is  this  your  answer  to  our  projet  f  1  suppose  we  are  to 
take  it  as  a  refusal. 

'*  3f.  de  Caulcuncourt. — It  is  not  a  refusal ;  they  are  only  observations.  I  re- 
quest you  to  examine  them. 

"  Cou,nt  StadioH.^A.fteT  waiting  so  long,  we  expected  to  have  had  a  precise 
•Dswer. 

*^M.  d§  OamlmncnurL^l  refuse  nothing.    You  perceive  the  objecU  upon 
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driTen  to  the  wall,  and  the  conference  on  the  point  of   chap. 
breaking  up,  drew  from  his  breast  a  real  contre-projet     ^^ 
of  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  French  Emperor,  which     isi*- 
was  only  announced  by  him  as  verbal,  and  was  to  this 
effect :  "  The  French  plenipotentiar}%  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Emperor,  declares  yerbally  that  he  is  ready  to 
renounce  all  expressions  tending  to  convey  the  idea  of 
supremacy,  protection,  or  constitutional  influence,  in  coun- 
tries beyond  the  limits  of  France  ;  to  recognise  the  inde- 
pendence of  Spain  in  its  ancient  limits,  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  Ferdinand  VII. ;  the  independence  of  Italy ;  the 
independence  of  Switzerland  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
great  Powers ;  the  independence  of  Holland  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and,  to  render  peace 
more  durable  between  France  and  England,  he  declares 
his  readiness  to  make  cessions  beyond  sea,  such  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  in  consideration  of  a  reasonable  i  p^tocoi, 
equivalent"     When  this  projet  was  read.  Lord  Cathcart  JJj^  ^^» 
asked  "what  colonies  France  had  to  cede?"     '' -^^^^^'^  f^m^h- 
replied  M.  de  Caulaincourt ;  "  but  the  French  colonies  you  Fiin,  335. ' 
possess  are  by  conquest,  not  by  cession/'  ^ 

Caulaincourt  was  well  aware  that  this  contre-projet 
could  not  be  considered  as  satisfactory  by  the  Allies,  for  Rejected  by 
it  was  silent  on  the  fundamental  article  of  the  extent  of  ybmh  la! 
France,  whether  within  the  ancient  limits  or  as  she  now 
stood — that  is,  extending  to  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  and 
so  including  Antwerp,  Mayence,  and  Chambery.  The 
Allied  plenipotentiaries,  however,  in  conformity  with  their 
instructions,  took  the  contre-prcjet  ad  referendum;  and, 
on  the  13th  a  long  conference  took  place  regarding  it. 
The  Allied  plenipotentiaries  here  metCaulaincourt's  verbal 

vhich  the  obserrations  particularly  apply.  I  request  you  to  consider  them. 
They  are  not  offenaive  in  any  manner  ;  Uiey  are  founded  on  facts. 

**  QnuU  iSfadion.— We  must  take  this  as  a  refusal.  ...  Is  it  your  inten- 
tioo  to  giTe  us  an  answer — an  acceptance  or  a  refusal  f    .    .    . 

**  Banm  Humboldt, — We  have  orders  to  denumd  an  answer.  Our  couference 
most  break  up;  we  cannot  discuss  upon  nothing.    .    .    . 

"  OnaU  Stadian, — We  cannot  continue  the  conference." — Protocol,  March 
10, 1814;  CattUrmgh  Corrctpondence,  ix.  557-559. 
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eombrepnfei  bj  a  dedaratian  that  tliej  eonsidercd,  tn 
conaeqpenee  of  it^  the  negotiatioDs  broken  oW  by  the  Freueh 
Goreniiiieiit.  Xotwitlistanding  the  peremptory  tenor  of 
tkeir  lejoin^Tj.  bowerer,  the  Congress  still  eoDtinued  to 
A,  and  wis  not  finally  broken  up  till  the  1 9tb.  The 
mxietj  of  die  French  Emperor  to  prolong  the  conferences 
in  Older  to  gUB  time  for  military  stiecesses^  was  the  cause 
of  tiiis  odierwie^  inexplicable  delay.  The  general  tenor 
of  the  discusion  was  that  the  Allies  insisted  for  tlie 
iiMient  fimib^  and  Cantaineourt  contended  for  the  Frank- 
fart  lM8ia»  wlueh  undoubt^ly  recognised  the  frontiers  of 
tike  Khine.*  At  last,  at  bis  earnest  request,  Caulaincourt 
gol  tiie  oonfarence  on  the  1 3th  adjoitmed  first  for  twentj- 
foor  hoiira»  and,  after  its  expiry,  for  a  longer  period,  to 
gjre  tiie  Frendi  plenipotentiary  time  to  consult  the  Em- 
peror.t  Doriiig  the  interral,  in  conformity  with  Napoleon's 
final  instmctioias,  he  drew  up  a  detailed  series  of  proposals, 
uliidi  he  gave  in  writing  at  a  conference  on  the  15th.^ 
These  were,  that  France  should  retain  Antn^pj 
Rh1|m-  Flanders^  and  (he  frontier'  of  the  Rhine,  but  withdraw 
I«!!mL^  from  Westphalia,  Holland,  Spain,  Illyria,  and  Italy, 
5^;^^  Holland  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
gJJ^  ^^  Spain  to  Ferdinand  VII.  The  Pope  was  to  return  to 
Rome  ;  Germany  to  be  reconstituted  as  an  independent 
confederation ;  Italy  also  to  be  independent,  but  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Princess  Eliza  to  hare  states  assigned 

*  "  Sir  C.  Stewart — Are  we  to  undenUnd  from  you  that  you  will  give  no 
other  contre-prpjet  than  what  you  call  the  Frankfort  basiB  ? 

"  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — I  give  you  this  as  a  premier  contre-profeL 

"  Count  Stadion. — We  reject  it  entirely — we  have  our  instruetioiiB. 

"  M,  de  Caulaincourt — If  this  is  the  case,  I  ask  that  the  conference  may 
be  adjourned  for  two  hours,  or  until  the  evening. 

<<  This  was  agreed  to/'— Protocol,  March  13,  1814;  CatOereagh  Corre^trnd- 
encf,  ix.  568. 

t  "  Nous  avons  1  ordre  de  d^larer  que  la  n^odation  eet  rompue  par  le 
Gouvemement  Fran^ais ;  que  nous  ex^cutons  cet  ordre  en  faisant  oeite  d^ 
claration ;  que  nous  ne  i-efusons  pas  au  pl^nipotentiaire  Fran^ais  Tenvoi  d'un 
courier  Ik  son  maltre,  accompagn^  d'un  officier  au  quartier-g^n^ral  dis  aouve- 
rains  Alli^ ;  mats  quli  moins  de  recevoir  des  ordres  nous  ne  pouvoDB  agir 
qu'en  conformity  de  la  d^laration  ci-de88us."--Protoeo/,  Matrtk  18,  1814; 
Coitlereagh  Correapondence,  ix.  566. 
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them  therein.     England  was  to  retain  Malta,  but  restore    chap. 
most  of  her  colonies  to  France.     This  contre-prajet  was     ^^ 
read  bj  Caulaincourt,  and  taken  ad  referendum  by  the     isi*. 
Allied  plenipotentiaries.     At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
conference,  three  days  afterwards  (18th),  Count  Stadion 
read  a  formal  answer  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  peremp- 
torily rejecting  it,  and  declaring  the  Congress  dissolved.* 
A  final  meeting  of  the  plenipotentiaries  took  place  the 

*  "  Europe,  allied  against  the  French  Chvemment,  desires  only  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  peace.  Continental  and  maritime.  Such  a  peace  can  alone 
giTe  the  world  the  repose  of  which  it  stands  so  much  in  need ;  but  that  peace 
cannot  subsist  without  a  due  partition  of  force  among  the  different  Powers. 
No  TiewB  of  ambition  have  dictated  the  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  in 
the  sitting  of  17th  February  last  France,  even  when  restored  to  her  limits 
of  1792,  is  still,  from  her  central  situation,  the  riches  of  her  soil,  the  strength 
of  her  frontiers,  the  number  and  distribution  of  her  fortified  places,  on  a  level 
with  the  greatest  Power  on  the  Continent  The  other  Powers,  in  consenting 
to  their  own  reconstruction  on  a  proportionate  scale,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  intermediate  independent  secondary  states,  give  the  best  proof  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  animate  them.  England  restores  to  France  her  colonies,  and 
with  them  her  commerce  and  marine.  She  does  more  :  in  denuding  herself 
of  the  many  conquests  which  she  has  made  during  so  many  years,  she  does  not 
advance  any  pretension  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  or  any  right 
inconsistent  with  the  free  enjoyment  of  commerce  by  others.  Inspired  with  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  liberality  worthy  of  a  great  people,  England  throws  into 
the  balance  of  the  Continent  acquisitions  beyond  the  sea,  of  which  the  posses- 
sion would  secure  for  her  for  long  the  exclusive  dominion  of  it  In  making 
these  sacrifices  to  purchase  not  a  merely  nominal  buc  a  real  equilibrium  in 
Europe,  the  British  Qovemment  is  entitled  to  expect  that  they  shall  afford 
her  a  guarantee  that  these  concessions  have  not  been  a  pure  loss  on  her  part, 
that  they  wUl  not  be  turned  against  Europe  and  herself. 

"  The  contrt'projtt  of  the  French  plenipotentiary  proceeds  on  entirely  diffe- 
rent principles.  According  to  it,  France  will  retain  a  territory  more  extensive 
than  experience  has  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  peace  of  Europe.  She 
will  retain  those  salient  points  and  offensive  positions  by  the  aid  of  which  she 
has  already  overturned  so  many  of  the  adjoining  states.  The  cessions  she 
proposes  to  make  are  seeming,  not  reaL  The  principles  still  announced  by  the 
actual  ruler  of  France,  and  the  dear-bought  experience  of  many  years,  have 
proved  that  adjoining  secondary  states  possessed  by  members  of  hin  family 
can  be  independent  only  in  name.  Were  they  to  deviate  from  the  principles 
on  which  their />ro/e<  rests,  the  Allied  sovereigns  would  have  done  nothing  for 
the  peace  or  safety  of  Europe ;  the  efforts  of  so  many  sovereignn,  leagued  to- 
gether for  one  end,  would  be  lost ;  the  weakness  of  their  Cabinets  would  turn 
at  once  against  themselves  and  their  subjects.  Europe,  and  France  itself, 
would  soon  become  the  victimt  offreish  cimruUion*  ;  Europe  would  not  conclude 
peace — §h€  would  only  duarm.  The  Allied  Courts,  therefore,  considering  the 
contrt'projetM  of  France  essentially  at  variance  not  merely  with  the  details,  but 
with  the  spirit  of  the  basis  proposed  by  them ;  regarding  further  prolongation 
of  the  Cong^ress  of  Chatillon  as  useless  and  dangerous— useless,  because  the 
proposals  of  France  are  at  variance  with  the  conditions  which  the  Allies  con- 
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CHAP,    next  day  (19th),  to  receiTe  and  record  Caalaincourt's 

^"-     reply  to  the  Allied  declaration.     When  this  form  vas 

isu.     complied  with.  Count  Stadion  rose  and  said,  in  a  solemn 

» Thiers,     voice,  "  We  have  only  now  to  express  our  r^ret  that 

Ss*:^   we  have  not  been  more  successful;"  to  which  M.  de 

iSll'^^'iT^  Caulaincourt  replied,  "  You  cannot  doubt  how  much  I 

cU^iC^**"  regret  it  also.   Je  le  sens  dans  toutes  les  manih-esJ'  With 

3«3^     that  they  separated,  and  the  most  momentous  Congress 

of  modem  times  came  to  an  end.* 

So  great  was  Mettemich's  anxiety  to  get  the  French 

v«tmic^*t  plenipotentiary  to  come  to  an  arrangement,  that  he  re- 

cisiJ^.     poatedly,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Congress,  wrote  to 

SJ^Ae"*""^"   Caulaincourt,  urging,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  acceptance 

ITS?^^  of  the  Allies'  proposals,  and  pointing  out,  in  particular, 

*^*^-^-**^tho  great  sacrifices  England  was  prepared  to  make  to 

effect  an  accommodation.*     On  the  18th  March,  the  very 

day  Wfore  the  Congress  broke  up  at  Chatillon,  he  wrote 

to  Caulaincourt  in  these  terms :  "  The  day  when  peace 

may  Iv  finally  concluded,  under  the  necessary  sacrifices, 

has  at  length  arrived.     Try  to  conclude  it,  but  without 

ivntondir.g  for  inadmissible  objects.     Matters  have  now 

co:i;e  to  such  a  pass  that  you  can  no  longer  write  romances 

witb.out  the  greatest  risk  to  the  Emperor  Xapoleon.    What 

1t^.?^'r  T^>e^K«L7T  )c  ':^  4^7dI£b<iaiB  of  Earope,  ind  to  the  reconstmction  of  the 
*.v  Jt".  ^sv.^,v  :.  mi.^i  sii*T  ar>p  dctcrmiDcd  to  coiiMcnte  the  whole  forces  with 
^•>.\-'i:  !>«."«■*,:*■?>.'*  bjtf  :£tr5:*:«d  them — dangeroas,  beceiue  the  prolongatioii 
«n5  «t<c-.V  Ti<«'.-«aitKO»  wvtui  c^T  iBS|nre  the  people  of  Europe  with  tub 
rv:,>iVMt.vX*  of  :v*w>f— sie  A.l:«d  Power*,  therefore,  with  regret  regud  the 
iVorww  .-K  v>JkT;\-c  **  iasBCWTied  :  »ad  iher  cannot  sepente  without dedar- 
■^iriC  :>*Af  ^^<'5  «*>*^-  **•'  *'^*  •'^  y«4  w  .-  thu  thej  regard  the  proper  ditmetuioiu 
,v'  i^M  ^«..Tv  *5  .c*  ci^  th<  f.rrt  cDditioDs  of  A  proper  balance  of  power; 
v<  ;  '.>.-.•»  «  '  -x'S  Ut  .^^-wr  :b<ir  arc*  uatil  their  principles  hare  been  lecog- 
y.N.N-.  i-r-*  t^^w  ;t^*.  >5  ::»  iV,»^erta«ai."' — Fak,  ^7-^tfl ;  KocB,  u.  3A0-36S. 

;  «  .  v%v^  >..*C.l  V  Tvc  ih*  Mcw  orgTvye ;  ii  should  be  appreciated 
v,  r.NS-  ,'.''  '«,'^rt«»f.  »>■-*  ^wl't  «?r«ire  t^  pxxl  of  their  cv^nntrr.  We  hare  bat 
,vv  ^  v^  :>.*:  ,-;  ^v«oe:  Vci  "tiii  wekv  »  ispofisib]^  if  you  wiU  not  make  tha 
'  .>\\«^.  ^  '^K  ■•  f.'y^  :o  rwr^r  y.xir  j».T(»oa»»>c*  bejond  the  teas.  To  arrive  at 
*\*,  :n»*.n  1  *  TNvxssarn  iv*  >*e  **;TaCy  r«epared  for  the  means  by  which  it  is 
»^»  V  ,"  *  nv  4.^*.  -v4  :»'  ^"-vjrt  t^ja  EntrUod  xiifpote*  jicme  of  ail  the  omtpcn^ 
.  .,  ,*WHS  •.',  aW.  ii.i%  15  iu:nw::^  v  .:>•»/<  4m*fY  in  r'ttrotir  of  Framcf  of 
...  ..  A..  > .  «•»  ^4.  <.  ^  NM*,-  ttHK^  «^  »  <«;:il-M  to  iu^  that  ehe  shall  be  re- 
%o,*,sv;  ...  •  •.%*.  «t«;k  «i!^  ,>iiwt  ^r«x  rc»»*ffi  oa  the  Continent,  and  nt>t  above 
U,<««fc       ^*«%«XK'«  M  CA;iAixvx<*r,  3i»vik  In  1S14;  Faix.  305.  30d. 
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risks,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  Allies  run  ?     None  but   chap. 
being  obliged  to  eracuate  the  territory  of  old  France ;  and     ^"^• 


what  would  that  avail  the  Emperor  Napoleon  '?  The  whole  isi*. 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  will  speedily  be  raised  against  him. 
Savoy  is  in  arms.  Attacks,  purely  personal,  will  soon  be 
made  on  the  Emperor,  without  the  possibility  of  arresting 
them.  I  speak  to  you  with  sincerity.  I  am  always  on  the 
same  path.  You  know  my  views,  my  principles,  my  wishes. 
The  first  are  entirely  European,  and  therefore  not  alien  to 
France ;  the  second  point  to  retaining  Austria  interested 
in  the  wellbeing  of  France ;  the  third  are  in  favour  of  a 
dynasty  so  intimately  united  to  our  own.  I  speak  to  you, 
my  dear  Duke,  in  the  most  entire  confidence.  To  put  an 
end  to  the  dangers  which  menace  France,  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  for  your  master  to  make  peace.  Matters,  if  he 
does  not  do  so,  will  ere  long  be  beyond  his  reach.  The 
throne  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  additions  of  Louis  XV.,  is 
too  high  a  stake  to  put  upon  a  single  throw.  I  will  do 
my  utmost  to  retain  Lord  Castlereagh  for  a  few  days;  the 
moment  he  has  gone^  aU  hope  of  peace  has  vanished.'^ 
Caulaincourt  replied  on  the  20th :  "  If  it  depended  on 
me,  your  hopes  would  speedily  be  realised.  I  should  havei  Metternich 
no  doubt  they  would,  if  I  were  sure  that  yourself  and^'^^^ 
Lard  Casdereagh  were  to  he  the  instruments  of  this  work,  f^,  ^^> 
as  desirable  as  it  is  glorious"    But  it  was  all  in  vain. c»"J*»s-  . 

*^  court,  March 

Napoleon  would  neither  recede  from  his  demands  nor2o,i8i4; 
accede  to  those  of  the  Allies,  and  everything  was  left  tosik' 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.^ 

It   was  Napoleon's  determination  not  to  relinquish 
Antwerp,  Mayence,  and  Alessandria,  and  with  them  his  NapoW» 
designs  against  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  which  ^^  Lun- 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the  Congress  i^'Jp'^d 
of  Chatillon.     Down  to  the  very  last  he  adhered  to  thisJJ^^^^'^.^ 
resolution.     All  Caulaincourt's  entreaties,  and  they  ^^rc^r^"**^^^ 
many  and  earnest,  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  abandon  off. 
these  great  ofiensive  strongholds.     Of  all  three,  it  was  on 
Antwerp  that  his  affections  were  most  strougly  set.     So 
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CHAP,    determined  was  he  to  hold  by  this  important  fortress, 
^^-     that  on  tlie  1 7th  March,  ten  days  before  the  Congress  of 


^^1^-     Chatillon  broke  up,  Maret,  by  his  orders,  wrote  to  Caulain- 

"^     '   court  from  Rheims,  urging  him  to  hold  by  Antwerp  and 

the  basis  of  Frankfort,  so  far  as  Italy  was  concerned.* 

March  19.    Aud  ou  the  19th,  the  day  when  it  was  finally  dissolved, 

he  wrote  to  Caulaincourt  not  only  positively  forbidding  any 

engagement  for  the  cession  of  Antwerp,  Mayence,  and 

Alessandria,  but  declaring  that,  even  if  he  had  entered  into 

such  an  engar/ementy  and  he  himself  Jiad  ratified  it,  it 

would  depend  on  his  military  position  whether  or  not  he 

would  carry  it  into  execution.!     Nor  were  these  merely 

the  views  of  the  French  Emperor  when  heated  in  the 

conflict,  and  when  a  single  considerable  military  success 

might  have  entirely  changed  his  political  position.     They 

were  adhered  to  by  him  years  after\^'ards  in  the  solitude 

of  St  Helena.     "  Antwerp,"  said  he  there  to  Las  Cases, 

"  was  to  me  a  province  in  itself;  it  was  the  principal  cause 

of  my  exile  to  St  Helena,  for  it  was  the  required  cession 

1  Las  Cm.    of  that  fortrcss  ichich  made  me  refuse  Hie  terms  offered 

6«,  .'^7.       at  Chatillon.     If  they  would  have  left  it  to  me,  peace 

would  have  been  concluded."^ 

Although  the  Congress  of  Chatillon  was  brought  to 
this  prosperous  conclusion,  so  far  as  the  unanimity  of  the 
Allies  was  concerned,  yet  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 

*  "  The  abandoumcnt  of  all  their  conqueste  by  the  English  U  a  rtal  roncf »imi, 
fchich  his  Majesty  approve t,  e^pcciallt/  if  it  can  be  cotnbined  with  leaving  ui  Ant- 
vxrp.  If  the  negotiation  is  to  bo  broken  off,  let  it  be  on  the  demand  for  the 
cession  of  our  strongholds,  and  the  evacuation  of  our  territory.  If  you  are 
pushed  to  abandon  Antwerp,  insist  on  the  restitution  of  all  our  colonies,  in- 
cluding the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  adherence  to  the  basis  of  Frankfort  bo  fiur 
as  regarils  Italy."— Maret /o  Caulaixcodrt,  i?/<eiw<,  i^arc/i  17,  1814;  Fain, 
807,  308. 

t  "  L'Empereur  desire  quo  vous  ne  preniez  aucune  engagement  poaitif  ^ 
regard  do  tout  ce  qui  conccrne  la  remise  des  fortcresses  d'Anven,  de  Mayence, 
et  d'Alexandrie,  si  vous  6tes  oblig6  de  consentir  &  leur  cession.  Son  intention 
tftaut  mdine  dans  le  cos  otl  //  aurait  ratijii  U  traitt  de  te  regler  sur  le$  circon- 
stances  militaires.  Attendez  jutK^u  au  dernier  moment.  Kn  un  mot  S.  M.  de- 
sire se  trouver  apr6s  le  tniitd  encore  mome  dc  pouvoir  tirer  jtarti «/««  ctrrow- 
atanees  jutqti'au  dernier  moment. '' — Nai*ol&>n  d  Caul-iujcoukt,  19  Mars  1814; 
Soboell's  Rccueilj  v.  129. 
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culty  that  they  were  held  together,  and  the  causes  of    chap. 
dirision  among  them  were  so  many  and  urgent,  that  by     ^™- 


the  concurring  testimony  of  all  who  had  the  best  sources     1814. 
of  infonnation  as  to  the  secret  views  of  the  Allied  Courts,  chaiJ^Iin 
had  it  not  been  for  the  mingled  firmness  and  moderation  2*5^^"^ 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  charm  of  his  high-bred  a^^dK^*^-^^ 
chiyalrous  manners,  and  the  sway  which  his  decision  of  ^^J^«ti«- 
character  had  acquired  even  over  the  greatest  potentates,  1      *  ^"^ 
the  Confederacy  would  have  been  broken  up,  and  Napo- 
leon would  have  emerged  victorious  out  of  all  his  dan- 
gers.*    The  great  peril  which  it  required  all  the  firm- 

*  "  In  one's  bom  days  there  never  was  such  gross  mismanagement.  When 
the  great  headquarters  arrived  at  Troyes,  the  left  of  Schwartzenberg's  corps 
WIS  extended  beyond  Osiay  and  Montereau ;  a  desperate  cannonade  was  heard 
fur  two  days  in  the  direction  of  Blucher  on  the  right,  but  the  Grand  Army 
wu  incapable  of  marching  to  his  support,  having  extended  so  much  to  the 
left ;  and  thus,  not  liking  to  come  back  again  till  they  knew  there  was  a  great 
necessity,  they  remained  at  Troyes,  and  extended  along  the  Seine  several 
days,  doing  nothing.  In  the  mean  time,  Napoleon  with  the  same  troops  (the 
Guards  and  cavalry  from  Spain)  marched  from  right  to  loft,  and  from  left  to 
right,  and  saccessively  squeezed  Olsoofief  (by  the  by,  he  suffocated  him  in  his 
embnoe),  Sacken,  D'Tork,  Blucher,  Wittgenstein,  and  the  Piince  Royal  of 
Wirtemberg. 

"After  all  this  bitter  folly  on  our  part,  concentration  was  determined  on,  and 
tiiese  conquerors  found  that  they  may  outmanosuvre  themselves,  and  that  simple 
uncomplicated  movements  with  all  your  forces  together,  and  in  hand,  is  the 
way  for  unlettered  generals  to  succecNd.  Had  our  Leipsic  plan  been  persevered 
in— had  each  army  been  together — Blucher,  collected,  woiild  have  retired,  and 
Schwartaenbexg  would  have  been  on  Buonaparte  if  he  had  followed  him,  but 
we  must  e'en  manoeuvre  and  alarm  ourselves,  right,  left,  and  centre.  Our  total 
loes  exceeds,  I  should  think,  36,000  and  60  or  70  pieces  of  cannon.  However, 
I  am  not  aure  but  this  will  in  the  end  be  of  advantage.  I  am  clear  our  military 
position  is  better  now  than  it  has  ever  been,  if  turned  with  judgment  to  profit 
We  have  suffered  perhaps  a  moral  defeat^  but  in  every  other  respect  we  are 
more  powerful  than  ever.  The  reserves  of  the  Grand  Army  are  all  within  a 
few  days'  march,  and  they  are  very  numerous ;  and  Blucher,  joined  by  Bulow, 
Strogonofl^  Winzingerode,  and  Woronzow,  will  have  an  army  of  100,000  men, 
on  that  aide  alone,  stronger  than  the  French. 

**  With  respect  to  our  marche  politique,  at  one  time  Bourbonists,  at  another 
grasping  at  any  probability  of  peace — no  fixed  system  of  action  at  all.  What 
CattUrtagh  has  achieved  it  really  tconderful;  but  for  him^  I  believe  all  would  fall. 
It  might  be  judicious  to  keep  Caulaincourt  a  little  in  play  until  you  entered 
France,  and  saw  what  spirit  you  could  actually  rouse.  Whatever  of  bad  hap- 
pens to  us  we  richly  deserve,  for  whatever  it  good  we  must  thank  Providence  and 
CattUreagh.  As  to  our  work  here,  Caulaincourt  individually  wishes  and  works 
tor>th  and  nail  for  peace,  so  far  as  depends  on  him.  He  dreads  Buonaparte's 
■accesses  even  more  than  ours,  lest  they  should  make  him  more  impracticable. 
Since  the  turn  of  ofiain  Napoleon  has  taken  our  disorder.  He  talks  now  of 
VOL.    II.  Y 
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CHAP,  ness  and  address  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  avert,  was  that 
^"'  Austria  would  draw  off  and  conclude  a  separate  pacifica- 
1814.  tion  with  Napoleon,  in  which  case  the  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian armies,  left  alone  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country, 
would  have  been  forced  to  retreat,  and  surrender  the 
whole  objects  of  the  war.  Her  conduct  in  the  cam- 
paign had  been  so  dilatory  and  backward  that  it  could 
not  be  ascribed  to  timidity  or  military  incapacity,  but 
obviously  arose  from  a  desire  to  avoid  pushing  matters  to 
extremities,  and  leaving  time  to  Napoleon  to  conclude  a 
peace  on  such  terms  as  might  secure  the  throne  of  France 
to  himself,  or  at  all  events  the  regency  to  the  Empress 
Marie-Louise,  and  the  succession  to  his  son.  It  has  been 
seen  that,  so  late  as  the  18th  March,  the  very  day  before 
the  Congress  finally  broke  up,  Mettemich  was  strenuously 
urging  Caulaincourt  to  conclude  peace  on  those  terms, 
which  would  have  left  Europe  exposed  to  a  renewal,  at 
no  distant  date,  of  all  the  dangers  from  which  they  were 
on  the  point  of  escaping.  We  have  Lord  Castlereagh's 
own  authority  for  the  assertion,  that  indecision  to  a  pain- 
ful degree  pervaded  the  Allied  councils  at  this  time  ;  and 

successes  altering  tenns.  We  must  go  back  to  the  Frankfort  basis.  He  can* 
not  treat  until  we  are  out  of  France,  &c'' — Sir  Cqarld  Stewart  to  Edward 
CooKK,  Esq.,  Chatillon,  Fthruary  28,  1814;  CattUreagk  Corrttpcndenee,  is. 
654,  556. 

"  Caulaincourt  came  up  to  me  before  dinner  to-day,  and  asked  if  there  wM 
any  hope  of  your  (Castlereagh's)  return.  I  professed  ignorance  of  your  inten- 
tions. He  said, '  For  the  love  of  God,  engage  him  to  return.  If  he  were  hmt  kert^ 
and  would  listen  to  my  propositions,  so  that  we  might  understand  one  another, 
toe  should  speedily  conclude  the  affair.  How  is  it  possible  to  conclude  mmttcn 
at  a  public  conference  f  Neither  party  can  easily  be  brought  to  declare  the 
last  word,  but  I  am  confident,  if  we  could  discuss  the  points  separatelyp  there 
would  be  no  material  difiference.' " — Lord  Aberdeen  to  Lord  CASTLBRiAQly 
Chatition,  March  10,  1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  335. 

"  /  heartily  congratulate  the  vorld  that  you  arc  upon  the  spot  to  keep  all  tking$ 
well  together.** — Lord  Clancartt  to  Lord  Castlerkagh,  Hague,  Monk  7» 
1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence^  ix.  319. 

"  How  fortunate  that  you  should  be  on  the  spot,  to  endeavour  to  keep  all  tk$ 
horses  of  the  great  waggon  at  steady  work,  notv^ithstanding  the  obstadea  they 
had  to  encounter,  and  the  kicking,  cunreting,  and  fibbing  propensities  of  aDcse 
of  them  1  Tour  letter  to  Mettemich  is  an  admirable  piece,  and  the  answer 
does  honour  to  his  sovereign.'* — Lord  Clancartt  to  Loud  Castlereaqh,  71« 
Hague,  March  1,  1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  800. 
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indeed,  considering  the  great  interests  Austria  had  at    chap. 
stake  in  the  issue,  adverse  to  that  of  the  other  Powers,     ^^ 
the  only  wonderful  thing  is  how  they  ever  were  reconciled.     I8i4. 
But  for  Lord  Castlereagh's  address  and  authority,  and 
the  terror  inspired  by  Napoleon's  victories,  the  prodigy 
never  could  have  been  effected.* 

In  addition  to  those  causes  of  division  among  the 
Allies,  arising  from  the  difl&culty  in  the  disposal  of  the  source  if 
throne  of  France  in  the  event  of  success,  another  source  re^dhig 
of  disunion  was  already  felt,  and  was  daily  becoming  more  ^jj^^i^^ 
serious,  regarding  Poland.      The  Emperor  Alexander's  y^®"^*  "^"^ 
intention  was  no  longer  disguised,  to  incorporate  that 
great  country  with  his  already  vast  dominions.     It  was 
erident  that  such  a  design  could  not  fail  of  rousing  in 
the  highest  degree  the  jealousy  of  the  other  Continental 
Powers  —  especially  Austria — and  widening  the  cool- 
ness already  existing  between  them   arising  from   the 
French  question  ;  but  the  Czar  and  his  army  were  both 
so  set  upon  the  acquisition,  and  their  position  in  regard 
to  it  was  so  commanding,  that  it  was  more  than  doubtful 
whether  it  could  be  prevented.    Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who 
was  highly  esteemed,  and  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  Czar,  has  left  the  following  precious  account  of  a 
conversation  he  had  with  him  on  the  subject  during  the 

*  "  The  poUtical  question  has  been  miserably  prejudiced  by  opposite  ex- 
of  management:  at  one  time  too  proud  to  listen  to  anything;  at 
r,  so  impatient  to  be  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy  as  to 
)  tmr  prolongation  at  Chatillon  almost  ludicrous.  I  hope,  however,  we 
have  jet  more  of  equanimity  in  our  counsels  than  a  bystander  could  predicate. 
Yen  win  see,  from  the  instmctione  sent  this  night  to  Coimt  Stadion,  that  the 
AQies,  withoot  wishing  to  give  to  their  d-marche  the  appearance  of  seeking  a 
rapture^  are  decided  upon  bringing  this  negotiation  to  a  short  issue ;  and  that 
whatever  may  be  the  turn  of  the  war,  they  are  determined  to  support  tho 
eaaae  of  Europe,  as  the  only  hope  of  real  peace,  firmly  and  pcrseveringly 
tgainai  Napoleon,  till  he  shall  substantially  acquiesce  in  the  terms  proposed 
to  him.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  have  determined,  in  the 
ihaeooe  of  the  Prince  Royal,  to  place  Winzingerode,  including  Woronzow  and 
Strogonofl^  together  with  Bulow,  absolutely  under  Marshal  Blucher^s  orders. 
He  win  tboB  b»Te  a  vary  formidable  force  daily  increasing,  while  this  army  is 
abo  fidling  back  on  its  reserves.  In  fact,  vjt  arc  only  inferior  in  unity  of  council.*' 
^LoRD  Castlbb£aoh  to  LoBD  ABERDEEN,  Chaumont,  February  25,  1814; 
OuOertagk  Corretpondenee,  is,  290. 
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CHAP,  conferences  at  Chatillon.  "  His  Imperial  Majesty's  known 
^"-  condescendence  of  character,  and  the  marked  kindness  lie 
1814.  invariably  showed  me,  led,  on  various  occasions,  to  his 
communicating  his  observations  and  sentiments  to  me. 
At  this  period  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  interesting 
points  for  adjustment  at  a  general  peace  was,  the  fate  of 
the  Polish  nation,  and  this  peace  began  now  to  be  confi- 
dently looked  for.  In  one  of  my  interviews  with  the 
Emperor,  his  Imperial  Majesty  dwelt  at  great  length  on 
the  immense  sacrifices  of  Russia,  and,  putting  these  fore- 
most in  his  statement,  he  declared  how  doubly  necessary 
it  became  him,  on  the  eve  of  a  settlement  of  Europe,  to 
look  to  the  permanent  interests  of  his  own  empire.  His 
Imperial  Majesty  stated  that  his  moral  feeling,  honour, 
and  every  principle  of  justice  and  right,  called  upon  him 
to  use  all  his  power  to  restore  such  a  constitution  to 
Poland  as  would  secure  the  happiness  of  so  fine  and  so 
great  a  people.  The  abandonment  of  seven  millions  of 
his  subjects,  were  he  to  relinquish  his  Polish  provinces  in 
any  general  arrangement,  without  a  sufficient  guarantee- 
to  his  country  for  the  great  utility  and  advantage  of  the 
measure,  would  he  more  than  his  imperial  a^oicm  teas 
vjorth.  But  consolidating  these  provinces  with  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  under  such  a  king  and  such  a  constitutional 
administration  as  Russia  would  name,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  the  happiest  effects.  He  went  on  to  observe  that 
his  character  was  well  known,  and  ought  to  give  confidence 
to  Europe.  I  remarked  in  reply,  that  Europe  could  not 
insure  at  all  times  an  Alexander  on  the  throne.  To  this 
his  Imperial  Majesty  rejoined,  that  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine  partook  entirely  his  sentiments  as  well  as  his  two 
brothers.  He  was  happy  also  to  believe  tliat  the  pro- 
position he  had  started,  and  tlie  mode  in  whicli  he  viewed 
it,  was  seen  by  Austria  in  the  same  light ;  that  he  had 
had  a  long  convereation  with  Prince  Metternich  a  day  or 
two  since,  in  which  the  whole  of  his  plan  was  opened,  and 
that  the  Prince  n'avait  rien  centre,  or  words  to  that 
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effect.     I  was  considerably  struck  at  the  time  with  so    chap. 
extraordinary  a  declaration  from  his  Majesty,  and  ven-     ^^"• 


tured  not  only  to  express  my  surprise,  but  to  assure  him     I8i4. 
ikal  Prince  Mettemich  had  held  very  different  language 
to  me^  and  that  I  never  could  suppose  he  would  leave  to 
England  the  task  of  being  the  only  power  which  would 
oppose  itself  to  his  Majesty's  views,  in  case  they  should 
not  meet  with  general  concurrence,  when  they  were  of 
so  much  more  vital  interest  to  Austria  and  Prussia.     His 
Imperial  Majesty  next  alluded  in  rather  a  menacing 
manner  to  his  power  of  taking  military  possession  of 
Poland^  and  seemed  to  be  certain  of  the  facility  with 
v^ich  he  could  obtain  his  end,  and  I  doubted  much,  from 
the  firm  and  positive  manner  in  which  he  expressed  him- 
self, whether  he  would  ever  be  diverted  from  the  purpose 
he  now  declared.''^      So  strongly  were  the  Emperor's  i  sir  chw. 
riews  expressed  on  this  subject  that  they  awakened  inL^JcLSe- 
Sir  Charles  the  most  anxious  apprehension  as  to  thcilafc^j^ 
extent  to  which  the  liberties  of  Europe  might  one  day^®^*»^^- 
be  menaced  by  this  great  and  growing  power ;  and  his 
words,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  at  this 
time,  are  not  a  little  remarkable,  both  as  an  instance  of 
fiff-seeing  sagacity  as  to  future  events  now  only  in  the 
course  of  accomplishment,  and  as  a  proof  how  minds  of 
an  elevated  calibre  can  withstand  all  the  influences  of 
private  kindness  and  imperial  favours.* 


*  "If  we  consider  the  power  of  RuBsia,  unassailable  as  she  is  in  front  and 
nut,  witb  an  immense  front,*  mistress  of  the  Caspian,  the  Euzine,  and  the 
Baltie,  with  forty  (now  seventy)  millions  of  brave,  hardy,  docile,  enthusiastic, 
•od  snlmiisiTe  inhabitants,  with  immense  armies  highly  disciplined,  ezcel- 
kntly  appointed ;  her  innumerable  hordes  of  desolating  cavalry,  her  adoption 
ef  the  French  maxims  in  war  of  making  the  countries  where  her  armies  march, 
feed  and  maintain  them,  what  may  we  not  fear  from  her !  When  we  consider 
fortlier  those  forces,  flushed  with  success,  and  disposed  to  consider  treaties 
and  engagements  with  her  as  waste  paper,  if  they  stood  in  the  way  of  any  pro- 
jeda  of  aggrandisement ;  if  we  further  consider  her  determination  to  surmount 
Cray  barrier  which  engagements  have  interposed  in  order  to  advance  herself 
iato  the  heart  of  Qennany,  to  supplant  on  the  one  side  the  ancient  dominion  of 
Pniisia,  on  the  other  to  turn  the  northern  flank  of  Austria  on  the  Vistula,  as 
the  has  tamed  the  southern  on  the  Danube,  and  demanding,  as  it  were,  bif  the 
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•iHLL?.        A  'i^ril:7  ■::  a^oier  kind,  bii:  which  prored  hardlj 
^^      l-rria  scr^i'^Li  b.  ih-r  -ra*!  arose  at  this  time  in  Italj,  spring- 
i=:4.     LL^.  Lir  :Le  ::ltrr5.  from  the  successes  of  the  Allies,  which 
.^ij:^  iz  T^izin^i  ill  :1-?  pmdenoe  and  forbearance  of  Castlereagh 
-=*^7-      10  ad':L=:,  iLd  wLioa  led  to  no  small  embarrassment  in 
fi:cLre  ::2.es.     Thii  aroee  partlj  from  the  vacillating  con- 
d'la  01  iPirau  who,  ai:hough  he  had  joined  the  Allies 
and  ah»aLao!ied  hi*  benefactor,  was  hesitating  before  he 
openiv  iini:od  Lis  forces  to  theirs,  and  was  awaiting  the 
issue  of  events  in  Champagne  before  he  took  the  irre- 
To-rable  step.    It  re«quired  no  httle  management  on  Lord 
Castlereagh's  pan  to  keep  the  Allied  Powers  and  the 
Xeapolitan   monarch   together  in  these  trying   circum- 
stances ;  but  he  contrived  to  eflFect  it,  and  thereby  did 

^j.i- •».»:>•.«  f  J1  .-•-■.  z'.i  C-^V'^v.  *.\e  Ki'jt  •:/  Berlin  and  Vitnna  ;  when  we  fur- 
ther refect  en  the  ratural  mATch  of  empires  from  north  to  south,  from  the 
regi'^m  of  fros:  az.i  eziow  and  fu:;ine  to  the  camates  of  warmth,  vfo^diire,  and 
fertilitr.  ^zi  reo.lloc:  the  reTolu::-.D3  that  hnve  taken  place  in  Euzx>pe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  from  the  dejolatiiig  inrasions  of  the  northern  hordes,  what  may 
we  not  fear  and  expect! 

"  >^'hes.  in  a>i'i:ti:>n  to  these  circumstances,  we  further  reflect  upon  the 
succesfiire  azgrandiiiements  and  incorporations  of  Russia  during  the  last  hun- 
dred aa>i  fifty  years,  the  numen>ud  Tartar  tribes  that  are  embraced  iKithin  her 
military  system,  the  I'r.'viuccs  she  has  successively  added  to  her  empire  from 
Persia,  the  Porte.  Sweden,  and  Poland  ;  that  her  whole  system  of  gOTemment 
is  a  miUtazy  despotism,  and  nothing  known  or  regarded  in  it  but  militaiy  sub- 
jection on  the  i-ne  hand,  and  military  proi»erty,  military  rank,  and  military 
honour  on  the  tether,  what  may  not  be  the  result  ?  If  we  consider  all  those 
circumstances  in  all  their  bearings  and  dependencies,  is  there  a  serious  and 
reasonable  man  in  Europe  that  must  not  ailniit  that  the  whole  system  of 
£uroi>e.in  politics  ought,  in  its  leading  principle  and  feature,  to  maintain  as  an 
axiom  the  necessity  of  setting  bounds  to  this  formidable  and  encroaching  power? 
Weighed  again.st  this  superior  and  imiierative  duty — a  duty  urged  by  all  the 
motives  of  self-preservation— every  minor  and  secondary  consideration  result- 
ing, whether  from  ancient  rights  or  claims  from  &mily  feelings  and  allianoM» 
from  views  of  future  combination  and  power,  ought  to  be  postponed  and  disre- 
garded. There  is  no  other  moral  or  physical  safeguard  against  the  stupendous 
greatness  with  which  the  Continent  may  ere  long  be  menaced  and  overwhelmed, 
than  in  the  jiersonal  character  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  a  mixture  of  benevo- 
lence and  rectitude,  a  high  sense  of  religion,  and  a  generous  view  of  all  subjects. 
This  affords,  in  my  mind,  the  only  and  best  guarantee  against  the  far  too  for- 
midable legions  which  have  recently  defiled  over  the  Rhino  ;  but  how  soon 
may  that  guaruntee  be  lost !  "—Sin  Chaklgs  Stewart  to  Lord  Castlkreagb, 
Pthruar^  14, 181 4,  MS. ;  and  Lond.,  255,  256.  A  remarkable  instance  of  poli- 
tioal  wisdom  and  foresight ;  the  more  so  that  it  came  from  n  young  ofl&cer,  the 
Idlow-aoldier  of  the  Czar,  and  then  bask  lug  in  the  brightest  auushiue  of  his 
imptrial  favour. 
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the  greatest  seryice  to  the  common  cause,  by  retaining    chap. 
Eugene's  armj  to  watch  him  in  Italy.     His  instructions     ^^' 
to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  commander  of  the  British     i8i4. 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  quite  explicit  to  ac- 
knowledge Murat  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  stand  by 
the  Austrian  treaty  with  him,  provided  he  exerted  him- 
self honourably  in  the  war ;  and  an  indemnity  of  some 
sort  was  provided  for  the  legitimate  King  of  Naples  * 
Hurat,  however,  although  he  had  little  hesitation  in  be- 
traying his  benefactor,  had  considerable  hesitation  in  im- 
perilling his  own  throne ;   and  on  various  pretexts  he 
evaded  finally  declaring  himself,  till  the  capture  of  Paris 
left  him  no  alternative  but  unqualified  submission. 

Another  matter  connected  with  Italy,  though  less  mo- 
mentous in  the  outset,  became  still  more  serious  in  the  Difficulties 
end,  and  gave  no  small  disquietude  to  Lord  Castlereagh^^^ 
and  the  whole  British  Government— an  expedition  from^^j^^ 
Sicily  to  the  north  of  Italy,  to  co-operate  with  the  Aus-  g^**"**" 
trians»  and,  it  was  hoped,  Murat,  in  driving  the  French 
entirely  out  of  the  peninsula :  the  command  of  it  was  given 
to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  was  entitled  to  demand  it, 
being  the  commander-in-chief  in  Sicily.     It  was  directed 
against  Leghorn  in  the  first  instance,  as  Murat  had  taken 
mnbrage  at  an  ill-timed  proclamation  of  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Sicily  claiming  the  crown  of  Naples.     It  after- 

*  "  The  point  now  of  importance  is  to  secure  the  effective  ajid  active  support 
of  the  Keapolitana,  whoae  active  aaaistance  appears  indispensable  to  give  the 
Allies  that  rapid  and  commanding  success  vrhich  may  speedily  decide  the  &te 
of  Italy.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  Murat  has,  under  some  pretext,  delayed  the 
signatnv  of  the  treaty  in  its  amended  form,  and  that  he  still  continues  to 
show  some  wUnagemaU  towards  the  enemy.  The  British  Qovemment  never 
liksd  the  Auatrian  treaty,  but  being  entered  into,  they  are  quite  willing  to  act 
op  to  iti  vpirit,  and  to  acknowledge  Murat  upon  a  peace,  on  two  conditions  : 
let,  That  he  exerts  himself  honourably  in  the  war ;  2d,  That  a  reasonable  in- 
dcnmity  (it  cannot  be  an  equivalent)  is  found  for  the  King  of  Sicily.  I  should 
hope,  with  this  basis  to  work  upon,  you  may  not  only  quiet  any  alarm  Murat 
aay  hare  felt  as  to  the  nature  of  our  armistice,  but  furnish  him  with  two  very 
powerful  incentiTes  to  come  forward  effectually.  In  doing  so  be  will  facilitate 
all  his  own  riewa,  and  by  assisting  in  the  indemnities  to  the  King  of  Sicily,  he 
may  secure  his  own  title  to  Naples." — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  William 
BmuiCK,  CkaHUom,  F^brwiry  21, 1814 ;  CattUnagh  Cmrrtspondenct,  ix.  285. 
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''"s*:*:^  ^'^z'  :i  *:  ?  i:i^  :•"!  i?  ihat  was  a  yerjimport- 
1^.:  :nxur-:ii-  :-:!rz--:<?.  vlirl  ::  was  an  object  to  wrest 
t~  -  7^:-i:'  :.:  1  Lb  ::  irrrlrl  :ir  l«osi  possible  base  for 
-"  3T^^:  :-:^.::.:-f  .-  zi.i  z:r±  of  Italy.  Upon  ar- 
r~:^  ■--  -  T--1  1  r:-^  ;:"  7.  '  men.  Lord  William 
113^-  :.!  1  -.:;  ::ri..li.:"o  :xs:?:ance,  and  the  place 
-^  -i  r  -•"■  :  1-  -^  1  iJ^.r  -^:  inmil  forts  bad  been  stormed. 
I ::  :■  "  --  >xi  r.-.-^i  :ii:.  ::.:.;rri  not  disposed  to  risk 
^.:_-  :'.r:^.<  -  ,::--i^  a  ;iz£:r.z  cause,  the  Genoese 
-n-::..  '«':r:  i^_:i.i:f-i  iliirr^:  vLi-rerjall  with  that  passion 

:.r  .-.  .• s  "jr-:.^:;  vl::i  Las  so  long  been  felt  in 

l:iL^.  II  1  _f  :i:  i_i::i  c:^:i.\v  ::•  anv  umted  action,  or 
:_:  -:-:,:.:"/_  11. 1:  ::'.:  -.  .: ."  iLdep-^ndonce.*  Seeing  that 
:l_r  t:-5  :1--  ^:i.r-l  i-fjo?::::::.  and  yielding  to  the  natu- 
r:^  .:_z  :r,  :"i:.:  :ii  >?:  vij  :o  reconcile  the  minds  of 
zi.i  ::  :*  /..:,:.^-:  ::  iTLisij.  ind  a  geuend  restoration, 
-^^  ::  -.r:'/...:!!  i  >::ir7-  :l  everv  instance  to  the  old 
i-l:..:r.:.-^  .*">.:  f.rr::  :f  j:-crr.inent.  Lord  William  issued 
i  rr:«/.:.-:.:::7_  vi::.;.::  any  ri.::bority  from  his  superioi-s, 
rr.-'j.r.^  s.::!.  i  ri^toru:::*!!  in  unguarded  terms.f  This 
jr:-:l:.*^:ii:::r.  vr;^  r:V\i'*t:\i  with  unbounded  transports  in 
GvL-Vi,  :*.e  :-::2ib::ar.:s  0:  which  yielded  for  a  while  to 
lie  f'.v:is:r.^  :l'.::sion  of  a  restoration  of  their  ancient 
D .  .:es.  s-:'^:r,o,  a::d  j  rovinoial  independence  and  grandeur. 
But  i:  prc'ved  no:  a  little  embarrassing  to  the  Allied 
soven:ij:ii>,  an.l  especially  the  British  Government,  who 
had  other  views  as  to  Genoa  and  the  distribution  of  power 

*  "  I  am  under  the  ceces^itr  of  forming  hero  a  provuional  goTemmenty 
wbich  I  shjul  do  A3  5oon  as  I  can  ascertain  the  {lersons  who  may  be  mo6t  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people.  I  find  th.it  all  desire  their  former  iudependenoe  and 
ancient  form  of  government,  with  some  modifications.  AH  art  equally  dt- 
tirout  of  not  l<in(j  aHucurd  r^  Pieii.-nont." — Lord  William  Bextisck  to  Ia>rd 
Castlereagh,  Oen>Mt.  April  23,  1S14:  Ca^ticrftvfh  O/rrftpomienct,  ix.  491, 

t  "  ConsideriDg  that  the  general  wi^h  of  the  Genoese  is  to  return  to  their 
ancient  form  of  government,  I  declare,  1.  That  the  constitution  of  the  Geno- 
ese States,  such  as  it  exiifted  in  1797,  with  some  modifications  which  the  general 
wish,  the  public  good,  and  the  spirit  of  the  original  constitution  of  1797,  seem 
to  require,  is  re-established.*' — Lord  William  Bentixck's  rroclamatioH^  April 
21, 1811 ;  Pari.  Deb.  xxx.  893,  394.  This  proclamation  was  at  variance  with 
Lord  William's  instructions,  which  were  to  do  nothing  that  might  fetter  the 
hands  of  the  Allies  in  the  final  disi>08al  of  the  Genoese  territories.— /6m/. 
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in  Italy,  as  they  thought,  with  reason,  that  to  leave  France    chap. 
surrounded  by  little  monarchies  and  republics  was  just  to     ^^' 
inirite  the  spoiler  again  to  make  inroads  upon  them,  and     I8i4. 
that  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  lesser  states  was  to  be 
found  the  only  security  for  their  independence.     Lord 
Castlereagh,   accordingly,   pronounced  himself  strongly 
against  this  unauthorised  proceeding  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  the  proclamation  was  disavowed  by  the 
Allied  Governments.     But  the  effect  of  it  remained,  and 
the  disappointed  feelings  of  the  Genoese  vented  them- 
selves in  loud  complaints,  which  met  with  the  readier 
reception  in  Europe  that  they  appealed  directly  to  the 
generous  and  patriotic  affections.* 

Another  matter  of  not  less  importance  came  under 
Lord  Castlereagh's  notice  at  the  same  time,  which  was  Lord  c^tie- 
the  conduct  to  be  pursued,  in  regard  to  the  Bourbons,  by  ^S^'m  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  south  of  France.     It  had  '^l^^ 
become  necessary  to  take  a  decided  line  here,  because  w™uiZ?Sn. 
the  Due  d'AugoulSme  suddenly  arrived  at  the  head- Feb.  S. 
quarters  of  the  English  general  in  B^arn,  in  the  end  of 
February,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Count  d'Artois 
made  his  appearance  at  the  Allied  headquarters  in  Cham- 
pagne.     The  course  which  WeUiugton  pursued  in  this 

*  "  I  hope,  from  the  coarae  the  Viceroy  is  punuiDg,  that  Italy  will  wind  up 
veU.  He  ie  the  beet  of  the  Buonaparte  school,  and  has  played  an  honourable 
md  able  part  If  Buonaparte  had  been  enabled  to  have  maintained  himself 
in  the  field  in  France,  between  Murat'e  rascality,  Bellegarde's  timidity,  and 
Lord  William  Bentinck's  impracticability  and  Whiffgi$m,  which  »eem  to  follow 
kim  evefywkert,  we  should  have  been  in  danger  of  a  serious  disappointment  in 
that  <iaarter.  As  it  is,  we  are  masters,  I  hope,  of  the  question  now,  in  a  mili- 
tuj  aenae,  and  must  weigh  weU  the  political  complications,  which  are  not 
mmlj  personal  to  the  sovereign  claimants,  but  mixed  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
internal  and  extensire  jealousy  amongst  the  most  of  the  Italian  ix>pulation." 
— LoBO  CAflTLXREAOH  to  LoRO  Iavkrtool,  April  27, 1814  ;  CatUertagh  Cor- 
ft$pomdeitee,  Ix.  620. 

**  Moimt  is  another  sinner — whether  to  the  extent  that  we  can  take  notice  of, 
I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say ;  but  the  Viceroy  has  given  some  strong  evidenoe 
against  him.  The  events  in  France  have  secured  us  there.  If  the  war  had 
eontinued  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  Italy  would  soon  have  become  a  dangerotis 
eard,  which  was  in  itself  a  new  source  of  alarm,  intrigue,  and  weakness.  As 
it  is,  we  are  escaping  fast,  I  hope,  from  the  military  difi&culty,  whatever  may 
be  the  embarrassment  of  the  political  combination."  —  Lord  Castlereaob 
to  Lord  Bathubst,  April  27, 1814 ;  Cattlertagh  Correspondence,  ix.  612. 
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CHAP,  delicate  matter  was  precisely  analogous  to  what  Lord 
^^  Castlereagh  had  recommended  to  the  British  Cabinet  in 
1814.  regard  to  the  negotiations  at  Chatillon — viz.,  to  abstain 
from  anything  like  forcing  or  even  attempting  to  lead 
public  opinion  in  France,  and  to  avoid  committing  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  ancient  family  while  still  negotiat- 
ing with  the  military  Emperor  at  Chatillon.  Wellington 
accordingly  would  only  receive  the  royal  prince  incognitOy 
though  in  that  character  he  showed  him  the  most  delicate 
attention,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  leave  St  Jean 
de  Luz  to  accompany  the  army  in  active  operation.  This 
conduct  met  with  Lord  Castlereagh's  decided  approval  ; 
indeed,  the  letter  Wellington  wrote  to  Lord  Bathurst* 
on  the  occasion  was  almost  identical  with  those  which 
the  great  diplomatist  was  at  the  same  time  addressing 
to  the  Cabinet  from  Chatillon.  Lord  Castlercagh's  views 
on  this  subject  were  perfectly  fixed  and  consistent  from 
the  outset.  He  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  ^'  ancient 
race  and  the  ancient  territory  ^  afforded  the  best,  perhaps 
the  only,  security  likely  to  be  permanent  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  of  Europe.  But  for  the  permanence 
of  that  very  object  it  was  indispensable  that  the  choice 

*  "The  people  hero  all  agree  in  one  opinion— viz.,  that  the  eentiment 
throughout  France  is  the  same  as  I  have  found  it  here — an  earnest  desire  to 
get  rid  of  Buouai>artc  and  his  government,  from  a  conviction  that  as  long  as 
he  governs  they  will  have  no  peace.  The  language  common  to  all  is,  that 
although  the  grievous  hardships  and  oppression  under  which  they  labour  are 
intolei-able,  they  dare  not  have  the  satisfaction  oven  of  complaining;  that,  on 
the  contniry,  they  are  obliged  to  pretend  to  rejoice,  and  that  they  are  odIv 
allowed  in  secret  and  silence  to  lament  their  hard  fate.  They  say  that  the 
Bourbons  are  as  unknown  in  France  as  the  princes  of  any  other  sovereign 
house  in  Eui*()pc.  I  am  convinced  more  than  ever  that  Napoleon's  power 
stands  upon  corruption,  and  that  he  has  no  adherents  in  France  but  the 
principal  officers  of  his  army  and  the  employes  civiUi  of  his  government,  with 
some  of  the  new  proprietors.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  recommend  your  Lord- 
ship to  m<ike  peace  with  him,  if  you  can  acquire  all  the  objects  you  have  a 
right  to  expect  All  the  powers  require  peace,  even  more  than  France,  and 
it  would  not  do  to  found  a  new  system  of  war  upon  the  speculations  of  any 
individual  on  what  he  sees  and  hears  in  a  comer  of  France.  If  Buonaparte 
becomes  moderate^  he  is  probably  as  good  a  sovereign  as  we  can  desire  in 
France ;  if  he  does  not,  we  shall  probably  have  another  war  in  a  few  years." — 
Wklungton  to  LoBD  Bathubst,  2s(ntmber  21,  1813;  Qubwood,  xii  304, 
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should  be  a  voluntary  one  on  the  part  of  the  French    chap. 
peojyle ;  for  if  it  had  either  the  reality  or  the  appear-     ^^ 
ance  of  constraint,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  permanent,  and     1814. 
the  whole  existing  evils  would  be  renewed.     His  whole 
correspondence  and  speeches,  from  first  to  last,  demon- 
strated that  this  was  his  fixed  opinion.^ 

An  incident  not  as  yet  noticed  in  history  occurred 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Congress  of  Chatillon,  which  de-Pnnceof 
moDstrated  how  well  founded  was  the  caution  of  Lord  imDr^ent 
Castlereagh  in  this  respect,  and  what  disastrous  results  ?,L^[^t 
were  likely  to  result  from  any  premature  attempts  to'°*^*^*"* 
direct  public  opinion  in  the  conquered  provinces  as  to  tlie 
choice  of  their  sovereign.     It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  it  was  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  to 
adopt  Lord  Castlereagh's  plan  of  uniting   Belgium   to 
Holland,  in  order  to  form  a  respectable  state  capable  of 
maintaining,  with  the  aid  of  England  and  Prussia,  its 
ground  against  its  formidable  neighbour.     The  Prince 
of  Orange,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  acquainted  with  this 
arrangement,  and  he  professed,  as  well  he  might,  the 
greatest  gratitude  to  the  English  minister  for  his  support 
on  the  occasion.     But  being  impatient  to  take  posses- 
sion and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  promised  dominion,  he 
seriously  endangered  it.     Instead  of  calmly  awaiting, 
according  to  Lord  Castlereagh's  advice,  the  time  when 
"  events  might  declare  themselves,"  and  when  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Belgium  and  Flanders,  announced  as  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Allied  sovereigns,  might  be  submitted  to  with- 
out a  murmur  as  the  decree  of  fate,  he  endeavoured 
prematurely  to  obtain  a  declaration  from  Flanders  in  his 

*  "  Every  pacifioaiion  would  be  incomplete,  if  you  did  not  re-establinh  on 
the  throne  of  Frmnce  the  ancient  family  ;  any  peace  with  the  man  who  had 
pot  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  nation  could  have  no  other  final  result 
but  to  give  to  Europe  fresh  Bubjects  of  division  and  alarm  ;  it  could  be  neither 
lecure  nor  durable.  Nevertheless  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  negotiating  with 
him  when  invested  with  power,  without  doing  violence  to  the  opinion  of 
Europe,  and  incurring  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  continuance  of  the  war." 
~LoBi>  Castlebkaqh*s  Speech  in  Parliament,  June  29,  1814;  Pari,  Deb.y 
xzviii.  453. 
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views  of  the  parties  were  irreconcilable  on  vital  matters  ;  chap. 
it  broke  up  on  the  eternal  question  between  France  and  ^^' 
Europe.  The  frontier  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  with  isi*- 
Antwerp,  Majence,  and  Chambery,  was  the  insurmount- 
able difficulty;  but  for  it  peace  would  have  been  con- 
cluded between  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Caulaincourt  in 
half  an  hour.  Napoleon  risked  all  rather  than  abandon 
them,  because  he  felt  that  if  he  held  them  he  could  at  any 
time  renew  his  projects  of  conquest  against  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  He  knew  better  than  any  man  that 
his  throne  was  founded  entirely  on  the  prestige  of  mili- 
tary success  ;  that  conquest  to  him  was  the  condition  of 
existence.  To  retire  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Franco 
—to  restrict  himself  to  the  crown  of  Louis  XIV.,  was 
to  abandon  the  whole  new-born  triumphs  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  seemed  to  him  equivalent  to  abdicating  the 
throne,  with  this  additional  circumstance  of  humiliation, 
that  he  would  probably  be  hurled  down  from  it  by  his 
own  subjects. 

In  calmly  contemplating,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  merits  of  this  great  question,  still  seriously  at  Seemiug 
issue  between  France  and  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  ^Napdeon  a 
that  there  was  great  plausibility,  and,  as  the  facts  then  ^J^]'^ 
stood,  seeming  justice,  in  M.  de  Caulaincourt's  arguments 
in  favour  of  Napoleon's  side  of  the  question,  that  the 
other  great  Powers  of  Europe  had  been  materially  ag- 
grandised since  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  in 
1792.  Russia  had  gained  Finland  and  a  large  part  of 
Poland,  besides  extensive  territories  on  the  Danube ; 
England  had  conquered  the  Mysore  and  the  Mahrattas, 
and  become  lord  paramount  in  Hindostan ;  and,  though 
Austria  had  suffered  severely  in  the  contest,  yet  in  the 
line  of  the  Mincio,  offered  her  by  Napoleon,  and  the  re- 
storation of  the  Tyrol,  she  was  more  than  indemnified  for 
all  her  losses.  To  restrict  France,  therefore,  in  the  midst 
of  this  general  aggrandisement  of  the  neighbouring  Powers, 
to  her  ancient  limits,  was  not  to  restore  the  balance  of 
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power,  but  to  destroy  it^  and  destroy  it  in  the  inosfc  fatal      . 
of  all  ways,  by  greatly  aggrandising  the  great  nortlieni  fl 
2814     colossus.     Such  a  resolt  was  not  less  at  variance  with  the       ■ 
bams  put  forward  by  the  AUies  themselves  iu  the  pro- 
posals of  Frankfort,  than  hazardous  to  the  general  jwace 
and  independence  of  Europe,  which  they  professed  to 
hare  so  much  at  heart. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  these  constderatiotis^  as 
TiflM  Imm  they  were  stated  at  the  time,  appear  to  be  well  founded ; 
{!ofdGMti». but  time  has  now  proved  that  they  Mere  erroneous,  and 
rlS^i^^  ^^  Lord  Castlercagb  had  coixectly  scanned  the  elements 
of  future  repose  and  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  when 
he  insisted  for  the  restrictions  of  France  to  her  ancient 
limits  as  the  basis  of  any  lasting  pacification.  The  proof 
of  this  is  decisive.  France,  by  the  treaties  of  1814  and 
1815,  was  reduced  to  her  ancient  limits,  her  resouncea 
were  seriously  impaired  by  a  war-contribution  of  fifty 
millions  sterling  levied  on  her  by  the  iUlies,  and  an  occu- 
pation, during  three  years,  of  a  large  part  of  her  tenitory ; 
her  moral  prestige  and  political  influence  were  sensibly 
weakened  by  the  double  capture  of  her  capital,  aiul  her 
military  strength  seriously  impaired  by  the  ocenpaticm  of 
Algeria  requiring  the  presence  beyond  seas  of  a  fifth,  at  an 
average,  of  her  embodied  troops.  Since  that  time,  too,  Eng- 
land has  made  great  acquisitions  in  India,  and  Russia  both 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  Yet  all  this  notwithstanding,  France 
has  since  shown  herself  more  powerful  than  any  other 
civilised  state,  and  become  again  formidable  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe.  Aided  by  England,  she  has  defeated 
Russia  in  the  Crimea,  singly  she  has  conquered  Austria 
in  Lombardy.  She  has  succeeded,  in  the  face  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  in  annexing  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  thereby 
becoming  master  of  the  keys  of  Italy.  She  has  only 
been  prevented  by  the  wise  union  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
and  the  gallant  front  shown  by  the  British  Volunteers, 
from  resuming  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  and  with  it  the 
Oreat  Napoleon's  projects  of  aggrandisement  in  Europe. 
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AD  this  has  been  done  when  starting  from  the  limits  of  chap. 

1790,  and  labouring  under  such  serious  subsequent  diffi-     ^^ 

calties ;  what,  then,  would  it  have  been  if  she  had  started     I8i4. 

from  the  base  of  Antwerp,  Alessandria,  Mayence,  and  the 
Rhine,  and  instead  of  having  incurred  subsequent  humi- 
liation, she  had  closed  the  war  with  the  lustre  of  having 
repulsed  Europe  in  arms  from  her  gates  ?  Beyond  all 
question,  the  peace  would  not  have  lasted  five  years,  and 
the  costly  armed  neutrality  of  1860  would  have  begun  in 
1820.  The  peace  of  Europe  has  been  often  broken,  and 
still  more  frequently  endangered,  during  the  last  forty 
years,  by  France,  defeated  as  she  had  been  in  the  great  war; 
it  has  never  yet  been  cither  threatened  or  broken  by  any 
of  the  Allied  Powers,  at  least  against  her,  though  they  had 
been  victorious  in  the  strife.  These  considerations  prove 
that  such  are  the  advantages  which  France  derives  from 
her  central  situation,  compact  territory,  great  population, 
extent  of  sea-coast,  increasing  wealth,  and  the  military 
spirit  and  talents  of  her  inhabitants,  that  not  only  was  it 
indispensable  in  1814  to  reduce  her  to  her  ancient  limits, 
bat  the  same  object  must  be  pursued  in  after-times,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  formation  of  a  defensive  league  by  the 
oUier  Powers,  and  a  return  to  Lord  Castlereagh^s  policy, 
that  the  only  lasting  security  for  the  peace  or  independ- 
ence of  Europe  is  to  be  found. 


CHAPTER    XIIL 

SIR  CHARLES  STEWART  AND  LORD  CASTLEREAGH,  FROM  THE 
BREAKING  UP  OF  THE  CONGRESS  OF  CHATILLON  TO  THE 
PEACE  OF  PARIS  IN  MAY   1814. 


CHAP.    Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Congress  of  Chatillon  Lord 
^^"'     Castlereagh  returned  to  Dijon,  where  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 


1814.  tria  and  tlie  diplomatic  body  were  assembled,  and  where 
scpwition  his  presence  was  urgently  required  to  keep  the  Austrians 
CaJjJ^gh  steady  to  the  Alliance ;  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart  with 
olf  stew.J^y^^^  steps  moved  towards  the  headquarters  of  Prince 
art  after  the  Scliwartzenberg.     With  him  he  remained  till  after  the 

breaking  up  /•  t^      •  i  i  .        ,        . 

of  the  Con-  taking  of  Pans,  and  bore  a  part  m  the  important  actions 
ShSiUon.  which  immediately  preceded  that  event.  It  is  fortunate 
that  for  these,  the  last  and  most  decisive  events  of  the 
war,  we  have  the  aid  of  his  graphic  pen  describing  what 
he  himself  had  seen,  and  that  his  personal  narrative  be- 
comes the  story  of  the  fall  of  the  French  Empire. 

To  understand  these,  however,  and  appreciate  the  vital 

Previois     importance  of  the  events  which  followed,  ending  in  the 

STa^wn  fall  of  Napoleon,  it  is  indispensable  to  revert  to  the  mili- 

iSiiofc       *ary  operations,  and  give  a  brief  abstract  of  what  had 

occurred  during  the  latter  weeks  of  the  sitting  of  the 

Congress  of  Chatillon.     While  the  French  Emperor  was 

engaged  in  his  brilliant  operations  against  the  Grand 

Army,  which  terminated  in  the  victory  of  Moutereau,  a 

LJ^ew  and  formidable  enemy  had  appeared  on  the  field, 
^ho  had  assailed  France  in  a  quarter  where  attack  had 
never  been  anticipated,  and  who  came  ere  long  to  excr- 
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rise  a  decisive  influence  on  the  fate  of  the  campaign,    chap. 
This  was  formed  of  the  corps  of  Winzingerode  and  Bu-     -"^ 
iow,  50,000  strong,  forming  part  of  Bernadotte's  armj,     isi*- 
vhich  that  prince,  as  the  siege  of  Antwerp  had  been 
converted  into  a  blockade,  had  been  reluctantly  obliged 
to  allow  to  move  forward  into  France.     They  took  the  Feb.  lo. 
road  by   Avesnes  to  Laon,  which  town  they  occupied 
without  resistance  ;  thus  forming  an  important  rearguard  Feb.  ii. 
and  support  to  Blucher,  who  was  in  advance  towards 
Paris,  but  still  under  the  orders  of  Bernadotte,  whose 
temporising  policy  had  already  rendered  him  suspected 
by  the  whole  Allied  armies.      Bulow  occupied   Laon, 
Winzingerode  pushed  on  to  Rheims.      The  advanced- 
guard  of  the  latter,  on  the  13th  February,  under  the  Feb.  is. 
enterprising  and  active  ChemicheflF,  made  itself  master 
of  Soissons,  an  ill-fortified  town  on  the  road  from  Laon 
to  Paris,  and  a  strategic  point  of  much  importance,  as 
commanding  the  only  bridge  in  that  quarter  over  the 
river  Aisne,  which  lazily  flows  in  a  deep  and  impassable 
bed  between  the  two  cities.     So  sensible  w^as  Napoleon 
of  the  value  of  this  strategic  point,  that  he  had  thrown 
ao  old  and  determined  officer,  General  Rusca,  into  it 
with  18  guns  and  4000  men.     So  ably,  however,  were 
Chemichefi^s  measures  taken,  that  he  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing it  with  very  little  loss,  and  making  the  whole  garrison 
prisoners  during  the  confusion  occasioned  by  Rusca's  death, 
who  was  killed  on  the  rampart  by  a  cannon-ball.     Cher- 
nichetf,  however,  was  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  his 
important  conquest ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  march  next 
day  towards  Rheims  to  rejoin  Winzingerode,  taking  with 
him  the  captured  guns  and  prisoners.     Here  the  latter  Burgh.  i48,' 
was  in  a  position  to  reinforce  Blucher,  who,  at  Chalons,  iJz-mT^ 
was  actively  engaged  in  reorganising  and  concentrating  his  ^*g^^'^^J» 
army,  which  had  lost  nearly  half  its  numerical  strength  j^j^j^^^?^^^ 
in  its  late  disastrous  conflicts,  and  preparing  to  march  to  358, 359. 
Schwartzenberg's  assistance.^ 
Meanwhile  Napoleon  was  pursuing  the  career  of  suc- 
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-^-1^    ?i^.i    OJ    PARIS    IN    ISU- 

:- — Li:  J  ::iizL£i.ori  &:  Montereau,  against  the 
— "^-f  '-i-ir  ^*±vin^rnbe^g.  Everywhere  the 
:r.«.:-  r-irj-ei  r-efior  Lim.  On  the  second  day 
-i.:  ..cL:--  li^ii^  c:Lc>eLiraieJ  the  mass  of  his 
-.  L^L-.z.':^''L  iJLi  ::zr^  of  ine  Seine  to  Bray  and 
i.:i  >:_vij^c-":»£r^  retired  towards  Troyes, 
-""-^  —  Ti:-: — 1.^.^.:  :i-i^  lk^-^  ordered  up  in  all  haste 
ir:i«  .-:_.  I.^ — -j.f  vVlf  Allied  armies  were  ordered  to 
i^>:z^:::  .-  :j.'i  11*:.  A  li;:idred  and  fifty  thousand 
ii':i  i.'^K'iri'L  i:  :lf  rrLiezvous.  Blucher,  notwith- 
2^^  — ^  ---  l.>is:>,  .i^i  -p  with  50.000  men  and  300 
?!«.  Jiii  r-:.?  ::.  ll:  ii.i.  71f  i7^:•uLu.  however,  was  deemed 
'jiz^-  :'LrL: .-.  :'.r  i  rTiiril  :^:;Ie:  and  in  the  night  Troyes 
Tio  L..d^:.:z-?:^  iz.:.  ilf  roircai  was  continued  in  great 
.-:•---^.  .1  :.  rj-iizL.i:.  I:  was  during  this  retrograde 
I.'.  ".I-:!:  ::i:  :i-:  :r:r«:^  for  an  armistice  was  made 
:-  :.:  --.-.-.•.l  >:"^r:"-jT.5.  ziemioned  in  the  preceding 
:l:y:i:  A>  ::.is:  v.i.::i:  orenures  took  place  after  a 
>;:■.-  ...1  >::•:>  ;:  ^^:.^-:^^:^  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and 
i;":l:  :  :  :  ..— ivl  ini.;?  ^tr>L  :".ulv  concentrated  in  strength 
i:...'.  -  ?  ."^^'^  ::  i>  »::  5'•lrpri^ing  that  Napoleon  was 
z:-,:.  ;'.:.:i\L  jli:.L  i>:n::u^  :ho  tide  of  success  decisively 
r-1  .vL  >l;-li  l-i~^  .;e5i%i:o:Axl  orders  to  Caulaincourt  at 
vT  *.:«..:•::  :;  >-^"-.  ::::li-^.  but  await  the  issue  of  military 
i .  i-.:5.  A:  :1 :  nt-zi;  ::u:-:  Le  dospuichcd  an  angry  and  cLa- 
riv::r>:.;  1:::::  :.^  A-,:^croau.  at  Lyons,  who  had  been  un- 
<..,\>:s<:V^  >:r;  v^>  de5.:r:p:;vo  of  the  exaggerated  expecta- 
:;;•;>  r.;  r.i.i  :Vr::it\i  :::  rOiiard  to  the  possible,  and  by  him 
c\y-\::-.l.  jijl.iivcr^::::?  of  his  troops.*     The  Emperor  of 


•  ,•  -■..r..f:re  if  '*  r.-.^rrv  =:**  mi*  s-  u*  Ie«  yeux  la  lettre  que  Touilui 
AT^j  ,^-:  :,'  *  1:  0<::i-  !t::ri'  h/a  T-.Tcn:ei:t  j«in«^.  Quoi  J  six  heurc«  iprii 
A^.-  r  ^..:  ■.:*  :r'.i-..  ^rv*  tr^-'-T-.^j  tc^aqi  »i"E*T\a5:we.  tou«  n'otiez  }ki8  dejii en 
»*Ar.-*.\w-.".^  *A  ".i-irt^  de  :v:x"w  I*ur  »ii£sAioDt.  J'ai  rcmportd  le  comhit  ds 
Nxv.i.»  ji^w  "a  ir'-jrile  ii'  ir."i^:=*  T^nau:  d'&patmo,  qui  de  HayoDoe  n'aTiit 
•.NM  tf'-,v^  v-.-'.  r."..-.  I.-f^  *:x  hitdil'.-ns  vie  Niuies  manqucut,  ditca-vous 
d*>4fcV;"  **:vv:-.:  e:  .:  i\:-.:.:vn:««r.:,  c:  *^.^n;  *ans  instruv-tiou  '  Quelle  pauTre  nuoa 
iu#  «K*uu*'«  « .'U»  II.  Au^.nrAu  '  J'aI  liciniic  SU.Oi^O  ounemis  avec  dea  UatailloM 
fMM|»Mw  «W  •viucr-itf  c'av^:::  pa»  de  giberncs  et  ctant  h  peine  hubill^«.  Lei 
Old—  MitiMiaI<«e.d;tMT^^uft.  font  pitoTables.    J*en  ai  ici  4000  Tenant  d'Aogvn 
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Russia,  as  well  as  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  extremely  averse    chap. 
to  the  armistice,  insomuch  that  he  sent  instructions  to     ^^^• 


Winziogerode  not  to  suspend  hostilities  but  under  an     1814. 
order  signed  by  himself.    Napoleon,  though  highly  elated 
with  the  proposal,  was  equally  averse  to  a  cessation  of 
active  operations,  and  refused  to  agree  to  any  suspension 
of  hostilities  while  the  discussion  of  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  was  going  forward.     Thus,  though  a  temporary!  Dan.  201 ; 
lull  of  hostilities  took  place  during  the  discussion  of  the^^°:vjjj^. 
terms  of  the  armistice  between  Napoleon  and  the  Grand  Si??*  "•^5?.5 
Army,  yet  it  never  extended  to  the  flanks,  or  embraced  374-376; 
the  Army  of  Silesia  and  the  French  corps  of  Marmont  266-269!* ' 
and  Mortier,  which  was  opposed  to  them.^ 

The  operations  of  the  Army  of  Silesia  had  now  become 
very  threatening  ;  for  that  gallant  host,  which  had  been  Movementa 
reduced  from  60,000  to  32,000  by  its  recent  disasters,  of  sne^iT^ 
had  again  been  raised  to  48,000  by  the  arrival  of  the  ^®^'  ^' 
corps  of  St  Priest,  which  had  come  up  from  Coblentz  on 
the  Rhine  ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Na- 
poleon, in  pursuance  of  his  attack  on  the  Grand  Army, 
Blucher  had  recommenced  active  operations  now  on  his 
own  account,  having  once  more  separated  from  the  Grand 
Army.     Napoleon's  plan,  when  he  advanced  up  the  left 

et  da  BreUgDe  en  cha[>eaux  ronds,  sans  gibernes,  mais  ayant  de  bona  fusils  : 
f«o  ax  Ur4  bon  parti.  II  n^  ^  P^  d'ai^ent,  continuez-vous.  Et  d'od  esp^rez- 
Toas  tirer  de  Targent  f  V ous  ne  pourrez  en  avoir  que  quand  nous  aurons 
■rracb^  noc  recettes  des  mains  de  Tennemi.  Vous  manquez  d'attelages  : 
prenes-en  partout^  Voub  n*avez  pas  de  magasins  :  ceci  est  par  trop  ridicule  t 
Je  Tous  ordonne  de  partir  douse  heuree  apr^s  la  r^eption  de  la  pr^sente  lettre 
pour  Tons  mettre  en  campagne.  Si  vous  dtcs  toujours  I'Augereau  de  Castig- 
Uotie,  gardes  le  commandement ;  ai  voa  soixante  ana  p^sent  sur  vous,  quittez- 
k,  ct  remettes-le  au  plus  ancien  de  vos  officiers  g^n^raux.  La  patrie  est 
meiiao6e  et  en  danger ;  eUe  no  peut  6tre  sauvde  que  par  Taudace  et  la  bonne 
mloati,  et  non  par  de  vainea  temporiaations.  Voub  devez  avoir  un  noyau  de 
pltti  de  6000  hommes  de  troupes  d'^lite  ;  jo  n'en  ai  pas  tant,  et  j*ai  pourtant 
ditrnit  trots  armies,  fait  40,000  prisonniers,  pris  200  pi^es  de  canon,  et  sauv^ 
tfois  fok  la  capitale.  L*ennemi  fuit  de  tous  c6t<S8  sur  Troyes.  Soyez  le 
premier  anx  baUes.  n  n'eat  plus  question  d'agir  comme  dans  les  demiers 
^  mais  U  faut  reprendre  see  bottcs  et  sa  resolution  de  93.  Quand  les 
ais  Terront  votra  panache  aux  avant-postes,  et  quails  vous  verront  vous 
er  le  premier  anx  coups  de  fusil,  vous  en  ferez  ce  que  vous  voudrez." — 
KlfOLSOH  a  AvavBKAV,  21  FSvrier  1814  ;  Thubs,  xvii.  860,  861. 
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CHAP,    bank  of  the  Seine  from  Montereau,  had  been  to  hare 
^""'     crossed  that  river  at  Mery,  aboTe  its  junction  with  the 
181*.     Aube,  and  ascend  its  right  bank  to  Trojes,  thus  interposing 
between  Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg,  and  preventing  their 
junction.     But  the  rapidity  of  Blucher's  march  preTcnted 
tlic  execution  of  this  design,  for  on  arriving  at  Mery  he 
found  Blucher  already  on  the  right  bank  prepared  to 
dispute  the  passage.    He,  therefore,  renounced  that  enter- 
prise, and  continued,  as  already  mentioned,  his  march  on 
Troves.     But  no  sooner  did  Blucher  find  that  the  French 
Emperor  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Grand  Army,  than, 
separating  from  Schwartzenberg,  he  resumed  his  design 
of  a  direct  advance  on  the  capital  by  the  valley  of  the 
Marne,  which  he  considered  himself  fully  able  to  under- 
take, as  he  was  to  be  reinforced  by  Bulow  and  Winzinge- 
Feb.  25.     rode.      Setting  out  at  once,  he  reached  La  Fert6-sous- 
Jouarre,    on   the   Marne,    without    difficulty,    and   was 
advancing  in  the  direction  of  Meaux,  driving  Mortier  and 
Alarmont  before  him,  when  in  the  night  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  Napoleon  in  person,  having  discontinued  the 
pursuit  of  the  Grand  Army,  was  advancing  by  Sezanne 
directly  upon  his  line  of  communication.     The  Prussian 
general  immediately  retreated  across  the  Marne  at  La 
Ferto-sous-Jouarre,   breaking  down    the  bridge  behind 
him,  and  taking  tlie  road  to  Soissons,  where  he  expected 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Bulow  and  Winzingerode,  now 
happily  put  under  his  orders  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
^Tincn,,      Emperor  Alexander  and  Lord  Castlereagh.     Thus  both 
p;  oin.   'ii'iiiies  were  effectually  checked   by  Napoleon,   and  he 
Kmhfilk  !^^^  ^'^^  satisfaction  of  seeing  that,  with  the  70,000  men 
tKui^26o.  ^^  ^  central  position  which  he  commanded,  he  was  able 
•-70.   "■     to  stop  the  advance  alternately  of  an  army  of  100,000 
and  another  of  50,000  men.^ 

The  departure  of  Napoleon  to  make  head  against 
Blucher  was  the  signal  as  usual  for  the  recommencement 
of  offensive  operations  by  Schwartzenberg,  who  had  now 
closed  up  his  reserves,  and  was  at  the  head  of  120,000 
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men.     They  began  with  an  attack  by  Wittgenstein  and    chap. 
Wrede — who  commanded  the  yanguard,  35,000  strong—     ^^"• 


on  Oudinot,  who,  haying  crossed  the  Aube  at  Bar-sur-Aube,     i^i*- 
was  opposed  to  them  with  18,000.   The  French,  notwith-  Renewid 
standing  the  great  disparity  of  numbers,  made  a  gallant  ^{ion.*?r 
defence  ;  but  the  odds  were  too  great,  and  they  were  ^I^^'*"** 
at  length  obliged  to  retreat  oyer  the  river,  leaving  Bar-  ComW  of 
sur-Aube  and  500  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  Aube. 
Their  total  loss  was  3000  men,  but  they  lost  neither      *    ' 
guns  nor  standards — a  very  honourable  circumstance  to 
them  considering  the   inequality  of  force.     The  Allies 
were  weakened  by  nearly  as  many,  and  Count  Wittgen- 
stein was  so  severely  wounded,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
cede  the  command  of  his  corps  to  General  RaeiFskoi. 
Prince  Schwartzenberg   also   was   slightly   wounded — a 
sure  proof  how  serious  matters  had   become  when  the 
generals  exposed  themselves  so  much  in  an  inconsiderable 
encounter.     The  issue  of  the  action,  though  not  impor- 
tant in  material  results,  was  very  much  so  in  its  moral  ^^ jpgf . 
consequences,  for  it  restored  the  spirit  of  the  Grand  Army,  J^\"' 
which  had  been  much  weakened  by  the  late  disaster,  and  Koch/n.  8- 
arrested  a  retreat  certamly  across  the  Vosges  Mountams,  111.241244. 
and  possibly  as  far  as  the  Rhine. 

This    auspicious    commencement    encouraged  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  to  more  extensive  operations  of  an  oiFen-  Combai  of 
sive  character.     Having  collected  four  corps,  mustering  tifero.'"  **" 
60,000  combatants,  without  counting  the  Guards,  who^*"^''*' 
were  in  reserve  at  Chaumont,  he  advanced  against  Mar- 
shal Macdonald,  who,  having  been  left  by  Napoleon  to 
watch  Schwartzenberg,  with  his  own  corps  and  those  of 
Oudinot  and  Gerard,  had  only  been  able  to  assemble 
35,000  men,  and  had  taken  post  with  them  on  a  strong 
position  on  the  elevated  plateau  of  Laubressel  to  cover 
Troyes.     Deep  marshes  protected  the  front  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  rendered  it  in  ordinary  seasons  unassailable 
there  ;  but  a  hard  frost  having  covered  them  with  a  solid 
barrier  of  ice,  the  Allies  were  enabled  to  advance  directly 
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CHAP,    against  it»  wlule,  at  the  same  time,  they  turned  its  1^ 

""•    flank  bj  a  side  attacL    Seeing  this,  Macdonald  withdrev 

1814.    his  men,  and  a  general  retreat  commenced  to  Troyes,  in 

the  course  of  which  the  AlHes  took  1500  prisoiiMrs  and 

nine  guns,  while  their  entire  loss  was  only  800  men.  After 

this  second  victory,  decLdye  success  was  in  their  power ; 

for  they  had  90,000,  including  the  Guards^  to  which 

the  French,  after  the  two  defeats,  could  only  oppose 

30,000  ;  and  Napoleon  with  his  redoubtable  Goaids  and 

cuirassiers  was  far  distant,  engaged  with  Blucher  on  the 

Aisne.     But  the  Austrian  Cabinet  had  not  lost  hope  of 

bringing  Napoleon  to  reason,  and  concluding  a  peace 

which  might  preserve  his  fisunily  on  the  thrcme;  and 

accordingly  they  paralysed  Schwartzenberg^s  operations^ 

and  doomed  him  to  an  inactivity  inexplicable  on  merely 

militaiy  considerations,  when  decisive  success  had  come 

within  their  reach.     The  Russian  reserves  were  broo^t 

up  from  Chaumont  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Montierendar. 

But  nothing  vigorous  was  attempted    Ninety  thousand 

Allies  seemed  paralysed  by  30,000  French,  and  no 

diversion  was  thought  of,  even  when  the  scales  hung 

comparatively  even  between  Napoleon  and  Blucher  on  the 

Aisne.     In  vain  Alexander  urged  Schwartzenberg  in  the 

1  Koch,  V.    strongest  manner  to  move  forward  and  threaten  Paris,  in 

Bil^.'i76;  order  to  relieve  Blucher,  who  now  had  the  whole  weight 

Cbron"iur  ^f  ^^^  French  Emperor  on  his  hands.      Nothing  could 

R^hlfili    divert  the  Austrian  Cabinet  from  their  determination  to 

251,252.     gain  time,  in  order  to  give  Napoleon  time  to  save  his 

throne.^  *     Schwartzenberg  advanced  indeed  to  Troyes 

*  "  The  Emperor  considers  that  the  advance  of  the  Grand  Army  to  Sens  is 
drawing  us  away  from  the  enemy,  and  that  therefore  it  is  indispenaable  to  di- 
rect all  our  forces  to  the  right  towards  Arois,  between  that  town  and  Vitiy; 
and,  at  all  events,  to  reinforce  them  with  the  reserve,  which  should  be  oidcred 
to  move  forward.** — ^Alexander  to  Scbwartzehbebo,  March  8,  1814.  **In 
consequence  of  intelligence  received  from  Field-Marshal  Blucher,  the  Emperor 
conceives  it  indispensable  to  begin  to  move  by  the  right  between  Bar-tur-Aubo 
and  Vitry.**— Alexander  to  Schwartzenberg,  March  11,  1814.  "I  hasten 
to  report  to  your  Highness  the  reports  received  from  Count  St  Priest  His 
Majesty  has  charged  me  to  inform  you  that  it  is  now  more  necessary  than  ever 
to  act  on  the  offensive.     Henceforth  your  hands  will  be  eompUUfy  i 
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on  the  5th,  pushing  his  adyanced  posts  to  Sens  and  Pont-  chap. 
sur~Yonne,  but  there  he  halted,  and  Macdonald  withdrew  "°- 
unmolested  behind  the  line  of  the  Seine,  where  he  estab-  I814. 
lished  himself,  with  headquarters  at  Provins. 

While  the  Allied  Grand  Army  in  Napoleon's  absence 
was  gaining  these  considerable  advantages  in  the  direction  impOTtiut 
of  Troyes,  and  prevented  only  by  the  separate  interests  soissinf.** 
of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  from  following  them  up  to  the  ^*^  ^ 
walls  of  Paris,  a  very  diflferent  species  of  warfare  had  got 
up  between  Blucher  and  Napoleon  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aisne.  No  sooner  did  the  veteran  Marshal  hear  of  Na- 
poleon's approach  than  he  gave  orders  to  concentrate  his 
troops,  which  now  amounted  to  nearly  50,000  men,  with- 
out counting  Winzingerode  and  Bulow's  corps,  just  put 
under  his  orders  by  Lord  Castlereagh's  exertions,  which 
were  as  many  more.  Having  drawn  in  his  men,  Blucher 
retired,  as  already  mentioned,  across  the  Mame,  which  he 
passed  at  La  Fert^sous-Jouarre,  breaking  down  all  the 
bridges  in  his  retreat,  and,  after  a  demonstration  against 
Meaux,  which  led  to  a  sharp  skirmish  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ourcq,  took  the  road  to  Soissons.  He  intended  to  have 
given  battle  with  his  whole  united  forces  at  Oulchy,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ourcq,  and  his  troops  were  all  under 
orders  to  concentrate  there :  but  to  reach  that  place  it 
was  necessary  for  Bulow,  who  was  coming  from  Laou,  to 
cross  the  Aisne  ;  and  the  bridge  of  Soissons,  held  by  the 
French,  was  the  only  one  which  spanned  its  waters,  which 
were  now  rolling  in  an  impetuous  torrent,  being  largely 
swollen  by  a  sudden  thaw.  Winzingerode,  coming  from 
Rheims,  was  on  the  left  bank,  the  same  side  as  Blucher, 
with  26,000  men,  so  that  a  junction  with  him  could  at 
any  time  be  effected ;  but  for  Bulow  to  come  up  and 
reach  the  appointed  point  of  rendezvous  at  Oulchy,  it  was 
necessary  for  that  general  to  get  across  the  Aisne,  and 
the  only  bridge  over  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

and  you  may  act  according  to  military  calculation.''* — Volkoxskt  (Aide-de-camp 
to  AlexaDd«r)  to  Sohwartsevbxro,  March  12, 1814 ;  DANiLErsKT,  194, 195. 
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Napoleon  had  60,000  men  under  his  command,  animated 
with  the  prestige  of  recent  victory;  and  the  position  of 
the  x\nies  was  very  hazardous,  as,  if  attacked,  thej  would 
have  to  fight  with  a  swollen  impassable  river  in  their 
rear,  threatening  the  most  serious  danger  in  the  event 
of  defeat.  From  the  embarrassment  consequent  on  this 
hazardous  position  they  were  relieved  by  the  capitulation 
of  Soissons,  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  violent 
threats  held  out  by  Bulow  and  Winzingerodc,  who  ap- 
peared on  opposite  banks  of  the  river  at  the  same  moment 
beneath  its  walls,  against  the  garrison,  which  was  only 
1000  strong,  under  General  Moreau.  The  impoi-tance  of 
gaining  possession  of  the  passage  over  the  Aisne  at  this 
moment  w^as  so  evident,  that  when  the  French  governor 
made  some  diflBculty  about  capitulating  unless  he  was 
allowed  to  bring  away  his  guns,  Woronzoff  observed,  that 
"  so  far  from  objecting  to  this  condition,  he  would  gladly 
make  the  French  a  present  of  his  own  guns  on  the  condi- 
tion of  their  immediately  evacuating  the  fortress."  The 
place  was  delivered  up  accordingly,  and  the  Allied  army 
gained  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Bulow  on  the  opposite  side.  They  were  now 
above  100,000  strong,  and  perfectly  concentrated  —  a 
state  of  things  which  proved  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
campaign  and  of  Napoleon,  and  was  directly  and  exclu- 
sively owing  to  the  moral  courage  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  putting  Bulow  and  Winzingerodc  under  Blucher  in 
the  important  conference  at  Bar-sur-Aube  on  the  25th 
February.^* 

*  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  tho  capitulation  of  Soissons,  as  matten  stood, 
was  a  great  advantage  to  the  Allies ;  but  the  French  historians  are  altogether 
in  error  when  they  describe  it  as  the  most  decisive  event  of  the  campaign — 
second  in  historical  importance  only  to  Grouchy's  eccentric  march  to  Watre 
instead  of  Waterloo  on  18th  June  in  the  succeeding  year.  M.  Thiers  says:— 
"  Quelque  parti  qu*il  adoptAt,  Blucher  dtait  rdduit  h  combattre  avec  TAisne  I 
dos,  et  avec  45,000  hommes  c()ntre  55.000.  .  .  .  Qu'il  voulAt8*arr6tor  Ji  Soisiions 
pour  y  livrer  bataillo  adosyd  a  une  rividre,  ou  qu'il  voulOt  reojonter  ^Ai^ne,  la 
position  dtait  la  ni«5ine.  S*il  s'arrotait  devant  Soissons,  Napoleon,  se  rdunis- 
Bant  par  sa  gauche  h.  Murmont  ct  Morticr,  tombait  sur  lui  en  troia  ou  qiutre 
heuree  de  temps;  s'il  voulait  remonter  I'Aisne  pour  y  ^tablir  un  pent,  ou  sa 
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The  delay  in  getting  possession  of  Soissons,  however,    ch\p. 
having  rendered  the  concentration  at  Oulchy  impossible,     ^"^* 


the  whole  of  Blucher's  army  defiled  with  Winzingerode's    i^^*- 
corps  over  the  bridge  of  Soissons,  on  the  4th  March,  andconconW 
they  were  all  united  on  that  day,  on  the  summit  of  theJi^J^j^^ 
plateau  overlooking  Soissons,  on  the  road  to  Laon.     Na-^^^*»®H^ 
poleon  was  so  irritated  at  General  Morcau  for  giving  ^PJ^IJ^^'* 

terrir  de  celai  de  Bexy-au-Boc,  Napol^n  de  Fismes  se  jetait  encore  plus  di- 
reciement  but  luL  ...  La  perte  de  Blucher  dtait  done  asaur^,  et  qu'alloient 
deveuir  alora  Bulow  et  Winsingerode  errant  dans  le  voiBinago  pour  lo  rejoindrel 
que  devenait  Sdiwartzenberg  restd  soul  sur  la  route  de  Paris  ?    Les  destins  de 
la  France  devaient  done  dtre  changds,  car  quel  que  ptit  6tre  plus  tard  le  sort  de 
la  dynastie  imp^riale  (question  fort  secondaire  dans  uue  crise  aussi  grave),  la 
France  Tictorieuse  aurait  conaervd  see  fronti^res  noturelles !  .  .  .  Voici  com- 
ment 8*^tait  accompli  cet  dvdnement,  le  plus  funute  de  noire  histoire,  aprea 
celui  qui  devait  un  an  plus  tard  e'accomplir  entre  Wavre  et  Waterloo." — 
Tbxebs,  xviL  443^  444.     Amidst  some  truth  there  is  great  exaggeration  in 
this  statement     It  is  all  demolibhed  by  the  single  fact,  which  is  studiously 
keep  out  of  view,  that  as  Bulow  was  on  the  right  bauk  of  the  Aisnc,  Winzin- 
gtrode  vob  on  the  left,  and  it  wcu  to  Woronzoff,  commanding  one  of  his  divisions, 
thai  Soissons  eapitiikUed.     Blucher,  therefore,  had  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Aisne 
not  45,000  men,  as  Thiers  says,  but  75,000  men  ;  and  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  constructing  a  bridge  to  bring  Bulow  over,  or  himself  to  join  him,  when 
Soi«ona  capitulated.    See  Muffling,  ^im  Mein  Leben^  124.*    Winzingerode 
wu  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Aisne  when  Blucher  approached,  and  he  failed  to 
come  to  the  rendezvous  at  Oulchy,  on  the  Ourcq,  from  having  engaged  with 
Bulow  in  the  attack  on  Soissons,  he  being  on  the  left  and  Bulow  on  the  riyht 
bank.     If  Napoleon  had  attacked  Blucher,  therefore,  when  forced  back  to  the 
Aioie,  be  would  have  had  not  48,000  but  75,000  men  on  his  hands.     Their 
situation  however  was  critical,  with  Napoleon  in  their  front  and  the  Aisne  in 
their  rear ;  and  the  fall  of  Soissons  was  undoubtedly  a  great  advantage,  though 
by  no  means  ao  important  as  the  French  writers  represent     It  is  singular  how 
Thiers,  in  so  important  a  matter,  should  have  fallen  into  such  an  error,  when  ho 
bimaelf  says  that  Winzingerode  commanded  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne ;  and 
be  adds,  "  Le  3  au  soir,  Bulow  et  Winzingerode  se  donnirent  la  main  sur  V  Aisne, 
et  e'est  ainai  que  le  4  dans  la  joum^  Blucher  trouva  ouverte  une  porte  qui 
snrsit  dii  £tre  fermde.** — Thiers,  xviL  447.  What  decisively  proves  that  Blucher 
by  no  means  ran  the  risk  alleged  by  the  French  historians  on  this  occasion  is 
the  fact,  that  his  whole  baggage  went  up  the  left  bank*  of  the  Aisne  by  Fismes 
to  Bery-au-Bac,  where  they  crossed  that  river,  without  being  molested  by  the 
enemy.     Much  more  must  the  columns  of  infantry  and  cavalry  been  able  to  do 
the  same.     For  this  decisive  fact  we  have  the  authority  of  Baron  Muffling, 
Blucher^s  qusrtermaster-generaL      "The  baggage,'*  says  he,  "was  sent  for- 
ward to  Fismes.     Conformably  to  this  disposition  the  baggage  was  to  march 
on  the  4th  March  from  Fismes  to  Bery-au-Bac.     The  bagi^nge  of  York's  and 
Kleist's  corps  obeyed  this  order,  and  crossed  the  river  without  difficulty ;  a 
portion  of  Sacken's,  on  the  contrary,  from  some  misunderstanding,  remained  at 
Fismes,  and  was  captured  that  afternoon.'* — Muffuno,  458,  translation. 

*  "  Bolow  stood  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Aisne,  Winzingerode  on  the  left ;   the  communi- 
cating bridge  was  to  bo  constracted  at  Vallly.*'— Mufkuno,  407,  traiuUtion. 
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the  place  without  firing  a  shot,  that  he  ordered  him  to  he 
handed  over  to  a  military  commission,  and  shot  in  twentj- 
four  hours,  on  the  Place  de  Grere.*  As  Soissons  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  he  was  retarded  a  day  and  a 
half  securing  a  passage  higher  up  the  stream,  which  gave 
time  to  the  Allies  to  organise  their  great  army  on  the 
level  plateau  between  Soissons  and  Laon.  Independent  of 
the  important  accession  of  strength  thus  gained  by  Blucher, 
which  more  than  doubled  his  effective  force,  he  acquired 
much  by  the  character  of  the  generals  of  corps  with  whom 
he  was  now  associated,  for  he  had  the  highest  opinion 
both  of  Bulow  and  Winzingerode,  the  former  of  whom 
had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of  the 
precediug  year  in  Germany,  while  the  latter  he  knew 
well  to  be  one  of  the  most  able  and  enterprising  cavalry 
oflBcers  in  the  whole  Russian  army.  "  AVhen  the  two 
armies  were  united,''  says  an  eyewitness.  Baron  Muffling, 
"  the  aspect  of  the  Army  of  Silesia,  with  their  bronzed 
visages  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  bivouacs,  long 
beards,  torn  mantles,  worn  leather  breeches,  and  un- 
polished arms,  but  erect  carriage  and  strong  limbs,  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  splendid  uniforms,  burnished 
muskets,  and  well-filled  baggage-waggons  of  the  corps  of 
Bemadotte's  army."  "  These  men  have  much  need  of 
rest,"  said  Bulow  to  Blucher,  as  the  veterans  of  the  Army 
of  Silesia  marched  past.  In  effect,  they  had  arrived 
nearly  at  the  last  stage  of  physical  effort,  having  been 
uniformly  marching  or  fighting  for  two  months.* 

Napoleon  having  determined  to  win  the  bridge  over  the 
Aisne  at  Bery-au-Bac,  above  Soissons,  or  to  construct  one 
in  that  quarter,  and  not  being  fully  informed  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  accession  of  strength  which  the  Army  of  Silesia 

•  "  Le  8,  h  midi,  le  Q6n4rtd  Moreau  est  Borti  de  Soissons  aTee  les  honnews 
de  la  guerre,  ct  a  eminent  quatre  pibcet^  de  canon.  Faites  arreter  ce  miserable 
ainai  que  les  membres  du  conseil  de  defense  ;  faites-les  traduire  pw-derani 

Qu'il^'l^iTnTr  nH^^f ""  T"^^  "^^  g<5n^ux,  et,  jk^up  Dieu,  fait«  en  «>rt. 
qu  lis  soient  fusiUAi  dans  les  vingt^uatre  beupes  sup  U  Place  de  Qi^ve  !  n 
«  temps  de  fiOra  des  cxemples."— Thiers,  xviL  449 
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had  secured  by  the  junction  of  Bulow  and  Winzingerode's    chap. 
corps,  prepared  to  cross  the  river  there  and  advance  on    ^u"- 
Laon.    Blucher  meanwhile  took  post  at  Craonne,  on  the  "liiiT" 
plateau  which  hangs  over  and  extends  from  the  road  from  ^^^^'^  ^^ 
Bery-au-Bac,  by  which  the  enemy  was  now  approaching,  Napoleon  in 
to  the  great  road  from  Soissons  to  Laon.     The  position  BiuchU 
there  chosen  was  extremely  strong.    It  consisted  of  a  neck  at  ^J^e. 
of  land  not  half  a  mile  broad,  but  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
bounded  on  either  flank  by  steep  slopes  leading  down  to  the 
ravines  of  Foulon  and  Ailles,  the  sides  of  which,  diflBcult 
of  ascent  even  to  active  infantry,  were  wholly  impracticable 
for  caralry  or  artillery.    The  little  river  Lette  flowed  near 
by,  in  a  straight  line,  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  to  the 
north  :  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  southern  edge 
of  the  plateau,  the  Aisne  ran  in  a  deep  and  nearly  parallel 
channel  from  east  to  west.     A  cross  gully,  of  no  great 
depth,  crossed  the  plateau  at  right  angles  to  the  ravines 
on  either  side,  and  it  was  there  Blucher  resolved  to 
make  his  first  stand.     The  neck  of  the  plateau  at  this 
point  was  only  500  yards  across,  and  behind  it  another 'p«"o«»*i 
position  of  equal  strength  was  formed  by  some  eminences,  tion;  Koch, 
hke  bastions,  stretching  each  half-way  across.     The  upper  xhie™,*  xvn, 
parts  of  the  hollows  on  either  side  were  filled  with  wood,  vi.  ios.*^' 
impervious  either  to  cavalry  or  artillery.^ 

It  was  not  by  any  means,  however,  his  whole  force 
which  Blucher  had  assembled  in  this  strong  position.    The  Force  wi.ich 
narrow  extent  of  the  ground  on  the  plateau  itself  forbade  I[!^mbM 
the  extension  of  any  considerable  force  upon  it.     Besides  ^^^^ 
the  central  position  of  Craonne,  it  was  necessary  to  occupy 
Laon,  commanding  the  communication  with  the  Nether- 
lands and  Soissons,  which  guarded  the  important  bridge 
over  the  Aisne  and  the  direct  road  to  Paris.     To  accom- 
plish these  objects,  Bulow  with  his  whole  corps,  17,000 
strong,  was  stationed  in  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood. 
DTork  was  posted  on  the  plateau  between  Laon  and 
Soissons  with  23,000,  including  Kleist's  corps.     Soissons 
was  occupied  by  9000  veterans  of  Langeron's  corps.  Win- 
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r:I^trc•de'^  iifaiiirr,  loider  Woronzoff  and  StrogonofiF,  was 
p:is:-:-i  v::h  Sicken  in  resene,  in  a  very  strong  position 
-i^*.     CL  ::.r  jTiiiciu  of  CrauTinne,  forming  the  principal  avenue 
K-  lie  p:«s:i;on  from  Berr-au-Bac,  where  the  French  army 
cro2c<>i  iLt  Aisne  :  while  Winzingerode,  who  was  intrust- 
ed w::L  a  uilr  of  10,000  caralrv  and  60  pieces  of  horse- 
anillvry,  and  wa^  lo  be  supported,  if  necessary,  by  Kleist 
and  Laiiirt  rC'L.  was  instructed  to  pass  the  Lette,  and  fall  on 
tie  rL::.i  f  ink  or  rear  of  the  French  army,  when  actively 
eczajed  w;:h  the  Russians  in  front,  on  the  neck  of  the 
plaiean.     The  Russian  position,  as  a  whole,  might  be  re- 
garued  as  formed  by  a  mass  of  elevated  plateaus,  acces- 
sible only  by  Soissons  on  the  south-west,  and  over  the 
narrv^w  plateau  of  C  raonne  on  the  south-east,  with  tbc 
Aisne  lowing  in  a  deep  and  impassable  channel  all  along 
its  front.    The  only  bridges  over  it  were  those  of  Soissons 
and  Bery-au-Bac.  the  former  of  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Allies ;  and  though  there  were  two  intermediate 
fords,  yet  they  were  of  such  a  kind  as  did  not  endanger 
the  position.     On  this  strong  ground  the  Allied  army, 
109,000  strong,  were  now  assembled;  but  from  their  great 
and  unavoidable  dispersion,  a  small  proportion  of  their 
great  force  was  alone  posted  on  the  decisive  position  on 
the  plateau  of  Craonne.     The  force  there  assembled  con- 
sisted only  of  22,000  Russians  of  WoronzoflF  and  Stro- 
"  Maft  472,  gonoflTs  divisions  of  Winzingerode's  corps,  with  60  guns. 
i^Y  ?***''*'  Sacken's  corps  was  in  reserve,  but  never  was  under  fire 
jl^^J^'^  during  the  whole  of  the  desperate  actions  which  ensued ; 
675-577;     and  Winziugcrodc  s  horse,  as  will  immediately  appear, 
457, 458.  '  from  mistaking  their  way,  did  not  appear  at  all  on  the 
field  of  battle.^ 

Napoleon's  force  was  much  less  considerable,  for  it 

NapoWs  did  not  at  the  very  utmost  exceed  50,000  men  ;  and  from 

^i;2^foj  the  necessity  of  guarding  different  points,  he  could  not 

u^^.    ^""g  i^ore  than  40,000  into  the  field  at  any  one  point. 

In  these  circumstances  it  appears  almost  an  act  of  madness 

to  have  hazarded  an  attack  on  a  veteran  army  strongly 
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posted,  and  so  very  superior  in  number ;  and  it  is  accord-  chap. 
ingly  condemned  as  such  by  Marshal  Marmont  in  his  ^^"' 
Memotres.^  But  the  truth  is,  that  in  acting  in  this  man-  I8i4. 
ner  the  French  Emperor  was  no  longer  a  free  agent — he 
vas  forced  on  by  an  invincible  necessity.  Marmont  tells 
us  that  such  had  been  the  losses  of  the  French  army  in 
the  active  campaign  which  they  had  carried  on  for  the 
last  two  months  between  the  Seine  and  the  Mame,  that 
Napoleon  could  never  reckon  on  more  than  40,000  men 
under  his  immediate  command,  and  often  had  only  30,000 
whom  he  could  bring  actually  under  fire.f  In  making 
the  furious  onslaught  which  he  did  with  a  force  so  ex- 
tremely inferior,  on  Blucher's  strong  position  around  Laon 
and  behind  the  Aisne,  his  object  was  to  force  his  way 
tlirough,  so  as  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  Flemish  garrisons, 
who  had  received  orders  to  be  in  readiness  to  break 
through  the  feeble  blockading  force  of  landwehr  by  which 
they  were  watched,  and  come  to  join  him.  By  this  means 
he  expected  out  of  the  strongholds  of  Flanders,  Holland, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  and  the  Rhine,  to  draw  at  least  50,000 
excellent  troops,  who  would  be  much  more  than  a  match 
for  the  blockading  forces  by  which  they  were  observed, 
and  enable  him  to  threaten  the  rear  of  Schwartzenberg 
and  Blucher's  armies  with  100,000  men,  all  veteran  sol- 

*  *' Attaquer  Blucher  quond  TArm^e  du  Nord  venait  de  le  joindre,  et  que  sea 
forces  r^unies  s^dldvaient  certaiDement  h.  cent  mille  hommes,  ^tait  folie.  C'6tait 
renoaveler  d*uDe  manidre  plus  enti6ro  et  qui  pouvait  dtre  plus  funeste  la  faute 
de  Brienne.  A  Brienne  on  avait  £chapp^  par  miracle  k  la  destruction,  et  on 
alUit  de  gaiet6  du  cours  provoquer  des  chances  encore  pire;  car,  en  combattant 
en  avant  de  I'Aisne  et  de  Soissons  occup<58  par  Tennemi,  si  celui-ci  eut  eu  la 
moindre  resolution  et  eut  agi  uvec  plus  de  calcul,  personno  n^chappait  de 
rarm<5e  Franjaisc.** — Marmont,  if^oircj,  vi.  209,  210. 

f  "  Jamais,  dans  le  cours  de  cette  memorable  campagnes,  Napoldon  n*a  eu 
i  aa  disposition  entre  la  Seine  et  la  Mame  plus  de  quarante  mille  hommes. 
Les  efforts  continus  que  Ton  ne  cessa  de  faire  pour  operer  des  levdes,  et  nous  les 
euTojer,  D*eurent  d'autre  r^ultat  que  d^entrctenir  le  nombre  des  combattants 
4  pea  prfrs  k  la  mdme  force.  Les  d^tachements,  arrivant  joumellemcnt  k  Tarmee, 
rempU^aient  h.  peine  les  pertes  caus^  t>ar  les  combats,  les  marches,  et  la  d6ser- 
turn,  dont  I'effet  se  fit  toujours  plus  ou  moins  sentir.  Lea  mouvements  de 
I'Emp^reur  d'une  rivi6re  k  I'autre,  avec  une  partie  de  ses  forces,  sa  Garde,  ses 
reserves,  et  son  artillerie,  partaient  momentairement  Tarm^,  oik  il  se  trouvoit 
k  environs  trenta  mille  hommes.— Marmont,  y.  209,  210." 
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CHAP,  diers.  He  had  become  sensible  of  the  enormoos  mistake 
^""'  he  had  committed  in  leaving  so  large  a  part  of  Jib  best 
18U.  forces  to  be  shut  up  in  the  fortresses,  when  ereiy  sabre 
and  bayonet  was  of  value  on  the  theatre  of  war  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Mame,  and  he  took  this  mode  of  cor- 
recting it.  Great  as  the  force  was  by  which  he  was 
opposed,  after  Blucher's  army  was  doubled  by  the  junc- 
tion of  Winzingerode  and  Bulow's  corps,  he  was  very  near 
succeeding ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  that  junction,  he, 
beyond  all  doubt,  could  have  done  so.  It  was  Lord 
Castlereagli's  moral  courage  at  the  council  of  war  at  Bar- 
sur-Aube,  on  the  25th  February,  which,  by  doubling 
Blucher  s  force,  caused  this  well-conceived  design  to  mis- 
carry, and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Napoleonic  dominations  in  Europe.* 

*  **  n  imagina  qu'il  serait  possible  de  tirer  parti  contre  rennemi  des  garni- 
sons,  puisqii'ils  se  serraicnt  contre  nous  des  troapes  de  blocua,  et  de  mettre 
ainsi  &  profit  ce  qu'il  appelait  dans  son  langage  profond^ment  expreesif,  Ui 
forcfs  mortfs.  En  con8<kiuence,  il  r^solut  de  mobiliser  tout  ce  qu*il  j  avait 
de  tnnipes  disponibles  dans  les  places,  et  de  les  en  faire  sortir  pour  composer 
une  armce  active  dont  le  rdle  pourrait  devenir  des  plus  importants.  On  avait 
jeto  dans  les  forteresses  de  la  Belgique,  du  Luxembourg,  de  la  Lorraine,  de 
r Alsace,  des  consents  qui,  plac^  daus  de  vieux  cadres,  avaient  d<i  acqu^rir 
une  cortaiHe  instruction,  depuis  deux  moid  et  demi  que  durait  la  campagne. 
Cos  donuoes  admises,  il  dtait  possible  de  tirer  do  Lille,  d' An  vera, 
d'Osteiuic.  de  Cion.nini.de  Berg- op- Z<x^m,  20,000  hommes  environ,  et  15.000  au 
moius*.  i>n  dovait  en  tirer  plus  du  double  des  places  de  Luxembourg,  Metz, 
Verdun.  Thionville.  Mnyence,  Strasbourg,  etc.  Si  done,  aprds  avoir  mis  BlucLer 
hors  de  cause.  Napoleon,  h  qui  il  resterait  50,000  hommes  h,  peu  pr6s.  en  re- 
cueillait  ^'iO.OOO.  en  se  portant  par  Soissons,  Laon,  Rethel,  sur  Verdun  et  Nancy, 
il  alluit  se  trouver  avec  100.000  hommes  sur  les  derriferes  du  Prince  de  Schwart- 
zenberg.  et  sans  ancun  doute  ce  dernier  n'attendrait  pas  ce  moment  i  our  re- 
venir  de  Paris  sur  Bi  sau^on.  Au  premier  soup^on  d*un  pareil  projet,  le  g^n<5ral- 
issime  de  h\  C«>ulition  rebrousseniit  chemin,  poursuivi  j^r  les  paytsans  exasjxJrA? 
do  la  PKHirgogne,  do  la  Champagne,  de  la  Lorraine,  lesqucla,  abbatua  d'alxinl 
par  la  rapidite  de  I'invasion,  avaient  senti  depuis  se  rCveiller  en  eux  Tamour 
du  sol  dans  toute  sa  vivacitt.^.  II  arrivorait  ainsi  h  moitid  vaincu  pour  tomber 
d^finitivement  sous  les  coups  de  Napol«5on.  Ce  plan  si  hardi  6tait  fort  ex^nt- 
able,  car  le  nombre  d'hommcs  existait,  et  le  trajet  pour  les  rallier  n'exigeait  ni 
trop  de  fatigue,  ni  trop  de  temps.  En  effet  de  Soissons  h  Rethel,  de  Rethel  il 
Verdun,  de  Verdun  ^  Toul,  le  chemin  h  faire  n'excddait  gudre  celui  qu'on  avait 
ddjJi  fait  pour  courir  alternativement  de  Schwartzenberg  h  Blucher.  D'ail- 
leurn,  peu  importaient  deux  ou  trois  jours  de  plus,  quand  la  simple  annonce 
du  mouvement  projetd  aurait  ramen6  Tennenii  de  Paris  vers  les  fronti^rcs,  et 
d^gagd  la  capitale.  Ainsi  la  guerre  pouvait  etre  termin^e  d*un  seul  coup  si  la 
fortune  secondait  I'exdcution  de  ce  projet,  car  certainement  le  Prince  de  Schwart- 
zenberg, d<5jli  r^duit  &  90,000  hommes  par  le  ddtachement  envoy6  4  Lyon,  re- 
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Full  of  this  plan,  which,  how  hazardous  soever,  pro-    chap. 
mised  such  important  results,  Napoleon  in  the  first  in-     ^^' 


stance  made  an  assault  on  Soissons,  so  recently  occupied     isi*- 
by  the  enemy,  intending,  if  he  took  it,  to  make  his  attack  NapJiwn  u 
by  the  direct  road  by  that  town  to  Laon.     But  although  sL?^** 
the  onset  was  made  with  great  gallantry  by  the  corps  of  ^**»^ 
Marmont  and  Mortier,  it  was  successfully  resisted  by  »•«.  «<} 
Langeron  s  Kussian  veterans  under  Kadzewitz,  and  after  Aime. 
losing  1200  men  in  the  attack,  the  assaulting  columns    "^ 
drew  oflF.    Meanwhile  he  himself  moved  the  remainder  of 
his  troops  to  his  right,  up  the  valley  of  the  Aisne,  intend- 
ing either  to  construct  a  bridge  of  trestles,  or  find  a 
passage  at  Bery-au-Bac,  where  there  was  one  of  stone  in 
the  hands  of  the  Russians.     Here  he  was  more  fortunate 
than  he  had  been  at  Soissons.     General  Nansouty,  with 
his  advanced -guard,  by  a   sudden  attack  made  himself 
master  of  the  town  and  bridge  of  Bery-au-Bac,  which 
had  been  negligently  guarded  by  the  Cossacks,  while 
Rheims  was  taken  by  General  Corbincau,  with  2000 
prisoners   and  much  baggage.      Napoleon   immediately 
crossed  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  over  the  bridge  of 
Bery-au-Bac,  and  got  himself  established   in  force  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne  with  30,000  men  without 
being  disquieted  by  the  enemy,  who,  deceived  as  to  the 
real  amount  of  his  force,  and  conceiving  they  were  in 
presence  of  the  Emperor  with  60,000  men,  had  merely 
established  themselves  on  the  neck  of  land  on  the  plateau  478, 479t 
of  Craonne,   by  which  the   road  from  Bery-au-Bac  toJ^^'J^gT"* 
Laon  passed,  with  Winzingerode's  men  in  front,  Sacken's  ^^:  |jf; 
in  support  a  mile  and  a  half  behind,  and  Langeron's  in*^^»>;286; 
reserve  a  league  back,  intending  to  bar  the  access  from  JJse,  w. 
the  south-east  to  the  plateau  of  Laon.^ 

The  Emperor,  being  determined  to  force  a  passage, 
commenced  the  attack  on  the  neck  of  the  plateau  of 

▼enaot  tnqa^  par  lea  pajsans  de  nos  provinces,  ne  pourrait  pas  tenir  Ute  it 
HIM  «rm6e  de  100,000  hoxnmea,  commandde  par  TEmpereur  en  personne.'* — 
TniBi,  zm  488-440. 
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Craonne  at  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  March.  The 
main  attack  along  the  plateau  from  the  ravine  on  its  left, 
which  was  preceded  by  a  hundred  guns,  was  intrusted  to 
Marshal  Victor ;  and  he  was  supported  on  his  right  by 
Ney,  who  was  to  lead  his  corps  from  the  valley  of  the 
Lotte  up  against  the  village  of  AiUes  and  the  left  flank 
of  the  plateau ;  and  on  his  left  by  a  detached  column, 
principally  of  cavalry,  under  Nansouty,  which  was  to 
ascend  from  Ouche,  in  the  valley  of  Foulon,  and  assail  its 
right.  It  was  intended  that  these  flank  attacks  should 
scale  the  steep  banks  on  either  side,  at  the  moment  that 
the  Allies  were  seriously  engaged  on  the  top  with  Victor 
in  front.  After  a  severe  conflict,  Victor  made  himself 
master  of  the  farm  and  wood  of  Vauclerc,  on  the  left  of 
the  plateau  ;  but  when  he  began  to  advance  along  the 
summit,  and  got  within  reach  of  WoronzofiF's  guns,  he 
was  received  by  so  tremendous  a  fire  from  sixty  pieces 
admirably  posted  on  the  neck,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  beyond  the  reach  of  the  discharge.  Meanwhile 
Ney,  farther  on  in  the  valley  of  the  Lette  on  the  Allied 
loft,  no  sooner  heard  the  cannon-shot  on  the  summit 
than  he  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  village  of 
Ailles,  overlianging  the  Lotto,  with  the  divisions  of  the 
Guard  which  he  commanded,  and  soon  his  advanced- 
guard  wore  soon  climbing  the  stoep  ascent  above  that 
village,  while,  on  the  other  side,  Nansouty 's  horse  were 
ascending  the  slope  on  the  loft  which  loads  from  the 
hamlet  of  Vassogno.  No  sooner  did  Napoleon  perceive 
the  French  uniforms  appearing  on  either  side  of  the  top, 
than  he  ordered  Victor's  men,  who  were  re-fomied  in  close 
column,  to  advance  again  to  the  attack  along  the  neck 
of  the  plateau.  With  such  vigour  did  this  column  rush 
forward  that  one  of  the  Russian  batteries  was  carried, 
but  iu  a  few  minutes  retaken/  The  position  of  the  Eus- 
siaus  on  the  summit,  however,  had  now  become  very 
hazardous,  for  the  forces  in  the  valley  of  Foulon  on  their 
^'^ght,  and  of  the  Lotte  on  their  loft,  were  every  minute 
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incFeasing,  and  the  expected  succour  which  was  to  have    chap. 
met  them  had  not  made  its  appearance.  ^^^ 


This  arose  from  a  deviation  from  orders  on  the  part     i^u. 
of  Winzingerode,  who  had  made  an  unauthorised  circuit  winin- 
with  his  corps   of  10,000  cavalry  and  horse-artillery.  £;^^'i'>* 
That  general  had  already  been   much   impeded  in  hisj^^^^^J"^^ 
march  by  the  excessive  badness  of  the  roads,  which  the 
thaw  had  in  many  places  rendered  foot-deep  of  mud  ;  and 
when  the  action  commenced  at  nine  in  the  morning,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  Blucher  supposed,  in  the  rear  of  the 
French,  he  was  still  in  the  valley  of  the  Lette  at  Chev- 
rigny.     No  sooner  did  Blucher  hear  of  this  contretemps 
than  he  set  off,  with  his  whole  staff,  at  the  gallop  for 
Winziugerode's  corps,  of  which  he  designed  to  take  the 
command  in  person,  rightly  judging  that  to  that  body  the 
duty  of  delivering  the  final  stroke  would  devolve ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  sent  orders  to  Sacken,  who  commanded 
in  chief  the  forces  on  the  plateau,  to  retreat  if  he  saw  him- 
self in  danger  of  being  turned  by  the  valleys  on  either 
side.     The  Field-Marshal  did  not  overtake  Winzingerode 
till  he  had  reached  Bruyferes,  and  he  then  found  that,  in- 
stead of  selecting  NeuvUle  as  the  point  of  passage  of  the 
Lette,  he  had  gone  on  to  Chevrigny,  which  occasioned  a 
circuit  of  at  least  three  leagues,  and  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  in  time  to  be  of 
any  service.     Deeply  mortified  by  this  untoward  circum- 
stance, which  deprived  him  of  the  immense  advantage 
which  he  anticipated  from  the  flank  attack  of  so  large  a 
body  of  horse  when  the  battle  was  fully  engaged  in  front,  4^5"^°^^ 
Blucher  resolved  to  concentrate  his  troops  and  fight  the  Jli'fiJaV"* 
final  battle  at  Laon ;  and  as  he  knew  that  Sacken  with  ^^:^{^^ 
Winzingerode's  infantry  was  overmatched  on  the  plateau,  in.  290, 291) 
he  sent  orders  to  him  to  retreat  in  the  direction  of  that  399, 406. 
town.* 

But  it  was  an  easier  matter  to  give  orders  to  retreat 
than  execute  them  without  disaster,  in  presence  of  Napo- 
leon with  30,000  veteran  troops,  of  whom  6000  were 

VOL.   IL  2    A 
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CHAP,    admirable  horse.     Woronzoff,  who  commanded  the  Rus- 
^^"-     sians  engaged,  Sacken  being  far  in  the  rear,  wa«,  however, 
1814.     equal  to  the  emergency.     At  two  in  the  afternoon,  after 
Rotrlft  of    having  made  good  the  post  for  five  hours  against  superior 
^^^^1^^  forces,  he  gave  orders  to  retire,  which  was  done  with  un- 
of  the  battle,  dauutcd  firmucss  and  uncommon  skill    Then  shone  forth 
in  its  highest  lustre  the  steadiness  of  the  Russian  soldiers 
in  retreat,  beyond  all  question  the  first  in  Europe  in  that 
difficult  and  trying  operation.    The  troops  were  all  formed 
in  squares,  which  fell  back  by  alternate  bodies,  the  artil- 
lery in  the  openings,  and  the  dismounted  guns  with  such 
of  the  wounded  as  could  be  removed  in  front  of  the  re- 
treating column.     The  moment  that  Napoleon  saw  the 
retrograde  movement  commencing,  he  brought  up  all  his 
available  gims,  a  hundred  in  number,  to  the  fronts  which 
sent  a  storm  of  round  shot  among  the  retreating  columns, 
while  his  whole  cavalry  were  hurled  upon  the  masses 
in  a  headlong  charge  along  the  neck  of  the  plateau. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  the  Russian  squares,  encum- 
bered with  wounded  and  dismounted  guns,  could  with- 
stand so  terrible  an  onset.    Slowly,  however,  and  steadily, 
1  Th^c^^     they  pursued  their  march,  the  squares  alternately  facing 
461**;  Muff,  and  discharging  their  pieces,  while  the  guns  in  the  inter- 
2?J-ysT'  vals  fired  incessantly  on  the  threatening  masses  of  the 
fo9 -''vaud"  pursuers.     The  danger  became  greater  when  they  came 
i;,^'^;^^ :..    to  the  extended  part  of  tlie  plateau,  because  the  French 

Plotho,  111.  1111 

290, 201.  horse  who  had  scaled  the  steep  ascent  on  either  side  had 
then  room  to  charge.^ 

At  this  critical  moment  WassilchikofF  came  up  with 

Close  of  the  Lanskoy's  hussars  and  OoshakofF's  dragoons  from  Sacken  s 
corps,  the  infinitry  of  which  was  still  in  the  rear,  and  they 
instantly  charged  the  enemy  with  such  vigour  that  the 
advance  was  checked,  the  cavalry  thrown  back,  and  time 
gained  to  draw  off  the  guns  and  wounded  to  the  position, 
which  was  still  stronger,  on  the  second  neck  of  the  plateau. 
There  WoronzofF's  whole  guns  not  dismounted,  sixty-four 
in  number,  were  posted  on  the  sloping  ground  in  two  lines. 
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one  above  another.    The  Russian  infantry  retreated  slowly    chap. 
and  steadily  till  they  came  abreast  of  the  lower  line,     ^"^' 
and   then,  facing  about,   opened  with   the  artillery  a     isi^ 
tremendous  fire  on  the  enemy,  the  guns  on  their  upper 
line  at  the  same  time  firing  over  their  heads  with  canister 
and  round  shot.     The  French  brought  up  the  Old  Guard, 
which  faced  the  storm  with  their  wonted  intrepidity,  and 
Drouot  on  foot,  directing  his  guns,  replied  with  the  utmost 
vigour  to  the  Russian  fire.    This  awful  cannonade,  almost 
unparalleled  in  war,  lasted  twenty  minutes,  when  Woronzofi^,  i  kocB,  i. 
having  gained  time  for  his  baggage,  dismounted  guns,  and  ^r  |5^o 
wounded  to  gain  the  great  road  from  Soissons,  withdrew,  '^^^'^^' 
without  being  further  pursued,  beyond  Vetain,  and  t^^^i?^^. 
French  reaped  the  barren  honours  of  this  well-fought  Dan,  229.* 
field.^ 

Such  was  the  terrible  battle  of  Craonne,  the  most  bloody 
and  obstinately  contested,  if  Albuera  is  excepted,  of  the  Mauriki 
whole  war.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  enormous ;  on  llh^uttie. 
that  of  the  Russians  6000  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  French  historians  admit  a  loss  of  7000  or  8000.* 
This  loss,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  troops  engaged 
under  fire,  was  greater  than  in  any  action  during  the 
whole  revolutionary  contest,  Albuera  alone  excepted.  The 
forces  on  the  opposite  sides  were  nearly  equal ;  for  al- 
though the  French  under  fire  were  29,423,  and  the  Rus- 
sians only  21,204,  yet  the  latter  had,  till  the  artillery  of 
the  Guard  came  up  under  Drouot,  the  superiority  in 
guns,  and  they  enjoyed  in  addition  the  advantage  of  an 
extremely  strong  position,  which  the  former  were  obliged 
to  overcome  by  the  sheer  force  of  assault.  This  circum- 
stance, too,  explains  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  French, 
though  they  gained  the  victory  upon  the  whole,  sustained 

*  **  Let  RtiMefl  ATaient  perdu  6000  to  7000  hommes,  et  on  ne  sera  pas  ^toDii^ 
d*apprMidr>  que,  d^boacbant  sous  un  feu  ^pouvantable,  nous  en  eussions  perdu 
7000  k  8000.  La  difference  it  notre  ddsavantage  ett  mdme  4t4  plus  grande,  si 
noire  artiUerie,  retard^  non  par  ea  faute  mais  par  la  distance,  n'^tait  venue  k 
la  fin  oompenser  par  see  ravages  cenz  que  nous  avions  soufferts."— Thiers, 
ZTiL467. 
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CHAP,  a  greater  loss  than  the  Russians,  who  withdrew  from  the 
^"^'  field.  The  same  thing  happened  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
1814.  borough  at  Malplaquet,  and  to  the  French  at  Borodino. 
It  is  easily  explained  when  it  is  recollected  how  seyere 
are  the  losses  of  foot-soldiers,  who,  unsupported  by  an 
adequate  amount  of  artillery,  advance  to  the  attack  of  a 
resolute  enemy,  strongly  posted,  and  defended  by  bat- 
teries of  heavy  guns.* 

The  moral  efiects  of  this  desperate  shock  were  felt 
Its  mo^  in  both  armies.  The  French  mourned  the  loss  of  a  full 
fourth  of  the  troops  under  fire,  forming  the  very  Slite  of 
their  force,  and  began  to  despair  of  the  final  issue  of  a 
contest  attended  with  such  severe  losses  without  any  ade- 
quate result.  Brave  as  the  conduct  of  the  troops  engaged 
had  been,  the  Emperor  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
it.  "  I  see  clearly,''  said  he,  "  that  this  war  is  an  abyss; 
but  I  shall  be  the  last  to  bury  myself  in  it.  It  is  not  I 
who  will  stretch  out  my  hands  to  receive  the  fetters,  if  we 
must  wear  them.  The  Old  Guard  alone  stood  firm  :  all 
the  rest  melted  like  snow."  Yet  had  the  French  generals 
and  soldiers  fought  nobly.  Victor  was  severely  wounded 
ill  the  thigh  by  a  cannon-ball;  Grouchy,  Nansouty,  and 

Infantry.      Cavalry.        Total. 
•  The  Russians  under  fire  were,     .         .         16,304         4900         21,204 
The  French  under  fire,        .         .         .         23,073         G350         29,428 
Guns,  Russian,  ........  84 

French,  till  Old  Guard  came  u]>, 60 

After  that, 120 

—  Kocii,  i.  31>1  ;  and  Die  Orosse  Chron.^  iii.  575-577. 

Thiers  says  (xvii.  466)  that  the  French  were  30,000  and  the  Russians 
50, 000  in  this  battle.  The  well-known  inaccuracy,  or  rather  accurate  partialitti, 
of  that  able  writer  in  all  questions  where  uumbera  are  involved  between  the 
French  and  their  enemie.",  renders  this  statement  of  little  weight.  But  it  is 
apparent  how  he  makes  it  out  without  falsifying  the  returns  of  any  of  the 
Russian  corps.  Ho  represents  the  Russians  in  the  battle  as  composed  of  the 
corps  of  Winzingcrodc,  SaclcUj  and  Lan'jeron,  and  without  doubt  their  united 
force  would  have  been  50,000  men.  But  the  first  only  were  under  fire;  the 
cavalry  of  the  second  only  came  up  in  the  close  of  the  day  :  the  whole  infantry 
of  Sacken,  and  infantry  and  cavalry  of  Langeron,  wore  a  league  in  the  rear,  and 
never  under  fire  at  all.  Muffling  says,  *'  Generals  Count  Strogonow  and  Count 
Woronzow  already  stood  in  four  or  five  divisions,  and  Sacken's  formed  three 
more  half  a  Uafjue  in  their  rair,  and  Count  JMuc/crons  another  ayaln  half 
a  Icafjae  farther  hack ;  the  enemy  could  only  attack  by  attempting  to  turn  the 
wings  by  the  valley.-?/'--MrFFLiNO,  479. 
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three  other  generals,  wounded.  On  the  Allied  side  the  chap. 
sensation  was  still  greater,  and  threatened  more  serious  ^^^- 
results.  Ill-success,  as  usual  in  an  army  of  confederates,  i8i4. 
was  producing  divisions.  The  Russians  reproached  the 
Prussians  with  their  having  thrown  the  whole  weight  of 
the  contest  on  them  :  the  Prussians  retorted  by  referring 
to  the  dreadful  loss  they  had  sustained  at  Vauchamps. 
The  first  charge  could  not  be  denied ;  for  out  of  9000  men 
who  had  fallen  at  Craonne  and  Soissons,  there  was  hardly 
one  Prussian ;  and  while  the  whole  weight  of  the  contest 
had  fallen  on  Winzingerode's  corps,  Bulow's  had  not  fired 
a  shot.  A  little  consideration  would  have  shown  that  this 
was  the  result  of  accident,  and  of  the  gallant  defence  of 
Soissons  by  Langeron's  men ;  for  if  that  town  had  been 
taken.  Napoleon  would  have  moved  direct  on  Laon  by  the 
great  road  from  Paris,  and  in  so  doing  would  have  come 
at  once  on  the  corps  of  Bulow  and  Kleist,  stationed  at 
Laon  and  the  road  leading  to  it  from  Soissons.  AVhen 
the  Russians,  too,  complained  of  the  weight  of  the  contest 
having  been  thrown  on  the  corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
North  at  Craonne,  keeping  Sacken  and  Langeron  in  re- 
serve, they  forgot  what  they  themselves  had  observed  when 
the  two  armies  were  united  a  few  days  before,  and  how 
thin  were  the  ranks  and  wan  the  visages  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  Army  of  Silesia,  compared  to  the  overflowing  array  and 
splendid  appearance  of  those  of  Bemadotte's  comparatively 
untouched  host.  But' all  these  considerations  were  for-^^j^  ^,^ 
gotten  in  the  soreness  produced  by  recent  disaster,  and  the  ^*  J^yj?*- 
ancnrfeelinfis  of  both  officers  and  soldiers,  constantly  break-  Fjii,  iji- 

.  '       t  -11  n  •       1  •        1     X  xi-         1 161 ;  Koch, 

ing  out,  promised  ill  for  any  united  action  between  tnem.  i.  404. 

Having  resolved  to  make  his  final  stand  in  the  splendid 
position  of  Laon,  and  being  impressed,  from  the  desperate 
onslaught  at  Craonne,  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  The  Allies 
strength  of  the  French  army,  Blucher  gave  orders  for^^J^'*^ 
the  concentration  of  his  troops  in  every  direction.     As  a  {j^iJ^*^ 
necessary  consequence  Soissons  was  abandoned  by  General  ^^««**> 
Radzewil,  who  could  not  long  have  maintained  it  from 
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CHAP,    want  of  pro?isioDS ;   and  with  great  skill  and  no  small 
^"^     difficulty  he  eluded  the  enemy's  corps,  and  reached  the 


1814.  general  rendezvous  around  Laon.  When  the  whole  army 
was  assembled  there,  it  consisted,  after  all  the  losses  it 
had  undergone,  of  104,000  men,  including  22,000  horse 
and  260  guns — a  force  fully  double  of  that  which  Napoleon 
could  bring  against  it.  This  formidable  array,  divided 
into  six  corps,  guarded  the  five  roads  which  intersect  each 
other  from  various  quarters  in  Laon,  having  that  town  itself 
situate  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  hill  300  feet  high, 
garrisoned  by  1 7,000  men,  as  a  huge  redoubt  in  its  centre. 
The  two  roads  from  Soissons  and  Bery-au-Bac  unite  at 
Laon.  Napoleon,  to  cover  Paris,  had  now  moved  to  the 
former,  and  was  approaching  along  it.  In  doing  so  he 
must  come  upon  Etouville,  which  is  a  village  two  miles 
from  Laon,  situated  at  the  extreme  of  a  defile  formed  by 
the  chauss^e  running  through  a  marsh  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  which  it  ascends  by  a  sloping  road.  Chernicheff 
was  posted  at  this  village  with  four  Russian  regiments  and 
twenty-four  guns,  with  orders  to  hold  it  to  the  last  extre- 
mity, in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  garrison  of  Soissons  to 
pass  over  and  join  the  rendezvous.  In  obedience  to  his 
orders,  he  defended  it  successfully  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th  against  the  reiterated  attacks  of  Marshal  Ney,  with 
his  divisions  of  the  Guard,  until  the  garrison  was  safely 
over.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  withdrew,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th,  with  his  wounded  and  guns,  and  joined  the 
general  assemblage  around  the  hill  of  Laon.  By  his 
retreat  to  Laon,  Blucher  had  lost  his  communication  with 
» Muff. 484;  Nancy,  on  which  he  had  hitherto  rehed  for  provisions; 
^S^iT"*  and  being  absolutely  without  food,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
St^  Sfdi  ^^  ^^  *^®  bread  of  the  two  corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
v^^''  North.  This  embittered  the  spirit  of  the  two  armies,  and 
iBBot,'4ii.  augmented  the  general  ill-humour,  for  Bemadotte's  men 
had  hitherto  experienced  no  such  privations.^ 

Napoleon,  on  his  part,  felt  the  necessity,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  inferiority  of  force,  of  attacking  the  enemy 
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iu  this  strong  position,  at  any  hazard.     He  could  not,    chap. 
without  expelling  them  from  the  plain  of  Laon,  eflfect  his     ^^^' 
purpose  of  breaking  through  and  effecting  a  junction  with     isi*. 
the  garrisons  of  Flanders ;  and  if  he  failed  in  that  object,  pian^d 
and  was  driven  to  continue  the  defensive  struggle  between  ^^®^®J°^** 
the  Seine  and  the  Mame,  it  was  equally  indispensable  to  leon. 
defeat  Blucher's  army  before  that  of  Schwartzenberg  again 
threatened  Paris,  or  advanced  to  his  support.     The  odds 
were  great  against  him,  the  throw  almost  desperate,  but 
his  affairs  were  still  more  so,  and  nothing  but  a  clap  of 
thunder  could  extricate  him  from  the  dangers  with  which  he 
was  surrounded.    Impressed  with  these  ideas,  he  resolved 
on  a  general  attack  on  the  Allied  position  around  Laon  ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  and  to  give  his  whole  force  time  to 
come  up,  he  allowed  his  army  to  repose  on  the  8th, 
during  which  Marmont,  with  his  corps,  which  had  crossed 
the  Aisne  at  Bery-au-Bac,  was  expected  to  come  up  on  the 
right  to  Athies.    Mortier,  with  the  Old  Guard,  and  whole 
reserve  cavalry  under  Grouchy  and  Nansouty,  advanced  by 
the  great  road  from  Soissons,  and  lay  in  the  flat  in  the 
centre ;  and  in  front  of  him  was  the  indefatigable  Ney, 
with  his  two  divisions  of  the  Young  Guard,  pushed  forward 
close  to  the  defile  of  Etouville,  nearly  within  cannon-shot 
of  the  village  of  Semilly,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Laon, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sloping  road  which  ascended  it.  i  ^^  435^ 
In  all,  the  French  Emperor  had  collected  52,000  nien,^^^J'J5^"' 
including  10,000  horse  and  180  guns.      They  were  ^^^^^^g^^h 
very  flower  of  the  French  army,  including  the  whole  i>an.  239 ; ' 
Guards  and  cuirassiers,  but  yet  not  half  the  numerical  494, 4967" 
force  of  the  enemy.^ 

Napoleon  was  greatly  unwilling  to  hazard  a  general 
battle  till  he  heard  of  Marmont's  approach  with  his  Battle  if 
corps,  11,000  strong,  which  formed  his  right  wing,  andMa^hP. 
which  was  advancing  on  the  road  from  Bery-au-Bac.  Early 
in  the  morning  Ney  got  possession  of  the  defile  of  Etou- 
ville and  village  of  Chivy.  At  noon,  having  learned  that 
Marmont  was  approaching,  and  might  be  ej^pected  on  the 
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caAK    French  extreme  right  about  two  o  clocks  Napoleon  pti 

^""^     forward  Ney  and  Mortien    The  former,  being  favounKJ  hy 

1814.     a  thick  fog,  got  uuperceived  into  the  immediate  vicioitj 

of  the  Tillage  of  Semillj,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  of  which, 

bj  a  sudden  rush,  he  made  himself  master;  while  Mortier 

at  the  same  time  got  possession  of  Ardon  in  like  manner, 

also  at  the  hill-foot,  but  more  to  the  French  right,     Bk- 

cher  no  sooner  saw  this  advantage  gained  by  the  enemy 

from  the  summit  of  the  hill  where  he  had  taken  his  station, 

than  he  sent  Bui     •    •  *  down  the  slope  to  retake 

Ardon,  and  Worom  the  plain  on  his  right,  to 

regain  Semillj.    Boti*  which  were  made  with  the 

utmost  vigour  bj  th  m   and  Russians,  proved 

entirely  successful     V*  '  not  only  drove  Ney  out 

of  Serailly,  bat,  pursu:  dgorously  along  the  chaus- 

s^Oj  which  crossed  the  e    ts     got  into  the  rear  of  Mor- 

tier*a  men,  who,  havi       net     driven  by  Bulow  out  of 

Ardon,  were  falling  hb^«.  tow;  rda  Chivy.     They  seemed 

on  the  point  of  being  cut  off,    )r  they  had  lost  their  only 

line  of  retreat  across  the  moraas*     Seeing  thi^i,  Ney»  with 

great  presence  of  mind,  put  himself  at  the  liearl  of  some 

squadrons  of  the  Guard,  and  charged  WoronzoflTs  troops, 

while  disordered  by  success,  with  such  vigour  that  the 

Russians  were  arrested,  and,  the  reserves  of  the  Old  Guard 

having  soon  after  come  up,  the  Allies  were  driven  back 

into  Semilly  and  Ardon,  which  became  the  theatre  of  a 

desperate  and  bloody  conflict.     Four  times  they  were 

taken  by  the  French,  and  as  often  retaken  by  the  Allies; 

and  they  finally  remained  half  in  possession  of  one  party 

and  half  of  the  other,  Ney  retaimng  Semilly,  but  Bulow 

holding  Ardon.     In  the  plain  on  the  French  left,  how- 

xS^475.   !J!v:  V'S'''"'''^  *'*^^  ^f  Charpentier,  with  two  diviaons 

ISlis^^- 1^       I''!'"^  ^^^"^  ^^  *^e  ^age  of  aacy,  was  success- 

^^u'    RnJr        I^  '*''"^'*^^  '^^^  *^^  *^*«d  of  Woronzors 

^:''''   ShTh      1*  ''^  P^  ^^  *^^  ^""^^  succeeded  in  as- 

mamed  m  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  AUied  forces.^ 
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These  bloody  struggles  decided  nothing,  and  Napoleon    chap. 
was  awaiting  the  expected  signal  from  Marmont's  guns     ^^^ 


before  he  made  his  final  attack  with  the  Guards  and  cuir-     isu. 
assiers.     At  length,  at  four  o'clock,  the  long-expected  p^ep^. 
sound  was  heard,  and  news  soon  arrived  that  Marmont^^'^J^^* 
had  carried  the  Tillage  of  Athies ;  but  too  late  to  com-^^^^^ 
mence  any  general  operations  that  evening,  at  that  wintry 
season.     Both  sides  immediately  made  preparations  to 
take  advantage  of  this  arrival ;  the  French  to  turn  the 
Allied  flank,  and  cut  off  their  communication  by  Rheims 
with  the  Grand  Army  ;  the  Allies  to  surround  Marmont's 
detached  corps,  and  prevent  its  junction  with  the  French 
centre.      For  this  purpose  Langeron  and  Sacken  were 
moved  up  behind  Laon  to  the  Allied  left,  so  as  to  be  in 
a  condition  to  support  DTork  and  Kleist,  who  were  in- 
trusted with  the  attack ;  and  the  whole  horse-artillery 
of  the  Army  of  Silesia  was  massed   on  the  extreme 
AUied  left,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  commence  the  attack. 
The  infantry  was  arranged  in  close  columns,  the  cavalry  i  ^^g  ^gg- 
in  closed-up  squadrons,  the  horse-artillery  in  front,  andj^«240, 
the  whole  received  orders  to  move  on  as  soon  as  it  was>  4U; 
dark  in  double-quick  time,  without  firing  a  shot  or  saying  494. 
a  word.^ 

These  arrangements,  which  were  made  with  great  skill, 
and  veiled  in  profound  secrecy,  proved  entirely  successful,  wwch' 
The  wearied  French  were  just  lighting  their  watch-fires ureWwc- 
and  arranging  their  bivouacs  behind  Athies,  when  the**" 
Prussians,  in  deep  array  and  perfect  silence,  advanced  to 
the  attack,  headed  by  the  brigades  of  Horn  and  Kleist, 
led  by  Prince  William  of  Prussia.     At  the  same  time, 
Ziethen,  with  the  cavalry  and  horse-artillery,  coming  down 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  opened  fire  on  the  other 
side,  and  showers  of  grape  began  to  fall  in  their  crowded 
bivouacs.      So  sudden  was  the  onset,  so  complete  the 
surprise,  that  scarce  any  resistance  was  made.     After  a 
single  discharge  of  grape,  Marmont's  men  broke  and  fled ; 
and  soon  the  refluent  tide,  hurrying  from  Kleist's  guns,  was 
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ceaf.    bivien  in  upon  in  flank  bj  the  torrent  of  fugitives  seek- 
^^^    ing  to  escape  iLe  sabres  of  Ziethen's  cavalry,  by  whom, 


1-*^    at  the  same  instant,  they  had  been  charged.     The  two 
streams,  meeting  at   right  angles,  immediately  got  in- 
termingled, and  both  fled  in  wild  confusion,  horse,  foot, 
and  cannon,  along  the  road  to  Bery-au-Bac,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  Prussian  hussars,  who  made  prisoners  at 
every  step.     Above  2000  men  were  taken  by  the  horse- 
men :  the  darkness  of  the  night  alone  enabled  any  to 
escape.     Meanwhile  Kleist  and  York's  infantry,  preceded 
by  the  horse-artillery  of  both  corps,  pressed  forward  in 
pursuit  of  the  infantry  opposed  to  them,  and  soon  came 
to  the  grand  park  and  reserve  caissons,  the  whole  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  hastily  drawn 
off',  fell  into  their  hands.     Fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  131 
caissons,  with  2500  men,  were  taken ;  and  so  complete 
iTUen,     was  the  dispersion  and  ruin  of  the  corps,  that  out  of 
^"':M»  11,000  men,  of  whom  it  consisted  at  the  commencement 
M«cw;'^f  the  affair,  only  a  few  hundred  could  be  rallied  by 
^-^X  Colonel  Fabvier  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning, 
L  41^17.  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile  of  Festieux,  six  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle.^* 
o^  Napoleon,  little  anticipating  such  a  reverse,  was  busied 

Kapokon  Jn  making  his  dispositions  for  renewing  the  attack  on  the 
the  atiack  followiug  momiug,  in  the  plan  of  which,  Marmont,  with 
'  his  corps,  was  to  bear  a  principal  part,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  his  right 
wing.  The  first  accounts  even  exaggerated  the  calamity, 
great  as  it  was :  it  was  said  that  Marmont  s  corps  had 
been  totally  destroyed,  and  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
theatre  of  operations.  The  Emperor  immediately  broke 
forth  in  a  torrent  of  abuse  against  that  marshal  for  letting 

*  "  Enfin  nous  arrlT&mes  k  Fcstieux,  od  nous  flmes  halte.  Ce  point  tfUnt 
mtticnt,  nous  otions  sauv^.  Un  d^taohement  de  quelquet  cfntaimt  cThommeM  dt 
U  Yeille  Qarde,  qui  s'y  trouvait,  fut  place  li  rentn5e  da  d^fild,  et  nous  pAmei 
zepoeer  en  siiretd  et  remettro  un  peu  d'ordre  dans  les  troupes.  Le  lendcmain 
par  suite  des  dispositions  de  Napoldon,  je  me  rendis  au  Bery-au-Bac,  et  le  11  k 
RmM."— Kabmoxt,  tI  214. 


on 
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himself  be  so  surprised,  but  soon  after  resuming  his  pre-    chap. 
sence  of  mind,  he  wisely  resolved,  instead  of  suspending,     -""- 
to  renew  his  attack  in  the  centre  on  the  following  day.     isi*- 
To  retire  immediately  after  such  a  disaster  would  be  to 
acknowledge  a  defeat,  and  commence  a  retreat  with  an 
army  of  40,000  men  in  presence  of  100,000  flushed  with 
victory,  with  an  impassable  riyer,  traversed  only  by  two 
bridges,  in  his  rear.     It  was  necessary  to  impose  upon  the 
enemy,  and  gain  time  for  his  reserve  park  and  equipages 
to  pass  three  perilous  defiles,  before  any  general  retro- 
grade movement  was  commenced.     In  pursuance  of  these 
views,  instead  of  discontinuing,  he  resolved  to  renew  the 
attack  on  Laon  next  morning,  with  fresh  vigour  and  all 
his  reserves.    Meanwhile  Blucher,  in  the  first  instance,  had 
given  orders  for  a  pursuit  at  all  points,  and  Winzingerode, 
in  consequence,  on  the  Allied  right,  had  issued  forth  and 
made  a  furious  attack  on  the  village  of  Clacy,  in  the  plain, 
situated  at  a  short  distance  to  the  French  left  of  Laon, 
on  a  slight   eminence,  and  defended  by  Charpentier's 
divisions  of  the  Young  Guard,  supported  on  their  right 
by  Ney's  corps.      The  defence  was  as  obstinate  as  the 
assault,  which  was  five  times  renewed ;   but  at  length 
Winzingerode,  seeing  he  was  not  supported,  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Laon,  whither  he  was  followed  by  his  intrepid 
adversaries.     Ney,  with  the  divisions  Meunier  and  Curial 
of  the  Young  Guard,  renewed  the  assault  on  that  town 
by  the  ascent  from  Scmilly,  which  he  still  occupied.     But 
all  their  eflforts  were  shattered  against  that  impregnable 
mountain,  which  seemed  to  stand  as  an  impassable  barrier 
inscribed  with  the  words,  "  Hitherto  thou  shalt  come,  and 
no  farther."     The  firm  countenance  of  Bulow's  men  who 
guarded  the  ascent,  and  the  terrible  fire  which  issued  from  x™48i. 
the  loopholed  walls  and  houses  on  the  summit,  constantly  ^  J^^ 
repelled  them  :  and  after  a  bloody  conflict  the  French  p^- 242,' 

.  ,    ,  1.11  1  11  .1  ,  .    243;  Koch, 

were  withdrawn,  and  night  drew  her  sable  veil  over  this i. 419428. 
scene  of  carnage.^ 
The  position  of  Napoleon  was  now  extremely  hazard- 
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ciiAP.    ous.     He  had  lost  in  the  battle  of  Craoniie,  and  those 
^""-     around  LaoD,  fully  14,000  men — a  grievous  chasm  in  his 
1814.     forces,  and  in  his  circumstances  irreparable,  for  he  had  no 
Desi^Le    reserves  on  which  he  could  fall  back  to  renew  the  conflict. 
K'^'?Mn'8  His  project  of  breaking  througli  the  circle  of  his  pursuers, 
»«"»•       and  recruiting  his  shattered  forces  by  the  garrisons  in 
Flanders  and  on  the  Rhenish  frontier,  was  finally  defeated ; 
the  force  under  his  immediate  command  w^as  reduced  to 
40,000  men,  with  which  he  had  to  make  head  against 
90,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  generals  immediately 
in  his  front,  besides  a  still  greater  body,  under  Schwart- 
zenberg,  threatening  Paris  from  the  south.     Marmont's 
corps,  by  the  entire  loss  of  its  artillery,  was  completely 
incapacitated  for  the  present,  and  in  his  rear  was  the  deep 
and  impassable  stream  of  the  Aisne,  traversed  only  by  the 
two  bridges  of  Soissons  and  Bery-au-Baa     His  circum- 
stances appeared  altogether  desperate,  and  to  any  other 
commander  they  would  have  proved  so,  and  led  to  an 
immediate  accommodation.     But  Napoleon  had  not  yet 
lost  confidence  in  his  star  and  the  resources  of  his  in- 
domitable mind,  and  he  continued  the  contest  for  a  few 
weeks  longer.     But  it  was  a  last  and  expiring  eflfort; 
every  one  saw  that  he  had  received  his  death-blow  at 
Laon,  and  that  his  subsequent  efibrts,  though  they  might 
prolong  the  contest,  could  not  avert  his  fate.     It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  this  decisive  success  should  have 
been  owing  to  an  individual  of  the  same  family  with  the 
one  who  rendered  decisive  the  triumph  of  Leipsic,  and 
that  Lord  Castlereagh  did  the  same  essential  service  to 
the  Allied  cause  by  doubling  Blucher  s  force  at  the  ex- 
x^m,    P^^se  of  Bemadotte's  army  in  1814,  which  Sir  Charles 
491  '492*-^  Stewart  had  done  in  the  preceding  year  by  compelling  him 
Bkuih.  208.  unwillingly  to  bring  up  his  columns  to  the  banks  of  the 
Partha,  in  the  great  battle  of  nations.^ 

Considering  the  vast  superiority  of  forces  which  the 
Prussian  marshal  now  enjoyed,  it  for  long  appeared 
inexplicable  how  he  did  not  take  more  advantage  of  it ; 
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and  that  for  nine  days  after  the  battle  of  Laon,  while    chap. 
Napoleon,  with  a  defeated  and  inferior  army,  was  retreat-     ^"^ 


ing  by  Soissons  and  Bery-au-Bac  towards  Rheims  and  I8i4. 
the  banks  of  the  Marne,  he  remained  inactive  at  Laon,gecrefhis- 
and  even  allowed  his  antagonist  on  the  13th  to  strike  J^^tHty^ 
an  important  blow  at  the  town  of  Rheims,  where  St^[^^*^2^*' 
Priest,  who  had  occupied  it  with  14,000  men,  was  totally ^•"i®- 
defeated,  and  the  place  taken,  with  2500  prisoners,  and 
a  loss  to  the  Allies  in  all  of  3500  men.  The  reasons 
hitherto  assigned  by  the  military  historians  of  the  Allies 
for  their  extraordinary  inactivity  at  such  a  crisis,  though 
by  no  means  without  weight,  were  not  adequate  to  ex- 
plain so  strange  a  circumstance,  and  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  previous  achievements  of  the  glorious  Army  of 
Silesia  and  its  heroic  and  enthusiastic  chiefs.  It  was 
true  that  Blucher,  for  several  days  after  the  battle,  was 
confined  to  bed  by  a  serious  complaint  in  his  eyes ; 
that  the  army  was  excessively  fatigued  by  the  efforts 
it  had  made ;  and  that  such  was  the  penury  of  provi- 
sions from  the  presence  of  so  great  a  force  in  a  small 
space,  and  the  loss  of  the  communication  with  Nancy, 
on  which  the  commissariat  had  hitherto  relied,  that 
an  advance  on  the  direct  road  to  Paris  would  have  in- 
duced absolute  famine,  if  done  in  one  mass.  But  all 
this  would  not  explain  such  a  prolonged  inactivity  when 
Flanders  was  in  the  rear,  with  Bemadotte  to  keep  open 
the  communications,  and  Napoleon  in  front  with  a  beaten 
army,  in  a  situation  where  a  fresh  defeat  would  prove 
total  ruin.  Marshal  Saxe  fought  the  battle  of  Fontenoy 
when  confined  to  a  litter ;  and  somehow  or  other  a  victor- 
ious army  seldom  fails  to  find  food  in  its  triumphant 
advance.  But  the  real  secret  of  this  inactivity  has  now 
been  revealed  by  Blucher's  quartermaster-general  on  the 
staff.  Bemadotte  was  in  the  rear,  it  is  true,  but  he  was 
not  to  be  trusted  ;  nay,  he  had  done  enough  to  show  he 
was  seriously  to  be  feared.  Infatuated  with  the  idea 
that  he  would  be  chosen  by  the  French  nation  to  succeed 
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CHAT.    Xapoleon,  and  desirous,  above  all  things,  of  doing  nothing 
xuL    which  might  interfere  with  the  realisation  of  that  brilliant 

"ni*7~  dream,  ho  had  not  only  halted  all  the  troops  still  under 
his  command  at  Liege,  so  far  oflF  as  to  be  of  no  service  to 
Bluohor's  arm  V,  but  issued  a  proclamation  interdicting  all 
armaments  in  Rhenish  Prussia  on  the  part  of  the  Allies, 
upon  the  ground  that  thej  were  "  contrary  to  old  treaties, 
and  especially  the  one  ceding  the  left  hank  of  the  Wiine." 
Xay,  so  fir  had  his  tortuous  policy  gone,  that  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained  at  Laon  that  he  might 
attack  Blucher  in  rear^  or  at  all  events  interrupt  his  whole 
communications  with  the  Low  Countries,  and  cut  off  all 
supplies  from  that  quarter.  So  strong  were  the  indica- 
tions of  a  diverging  and  treacherous  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  that  the  Russian  commander  deemed 
it  indispensable  to  remain  where  he  was  to  be  prepared 
for  any  event :  and  this  explains  an  inactivity  which,  on 
any  other  supjX)sition,  would  be  inexplicable.* 

The  successful  issue  of  the  battle  of  Laon,  notwith- 
standing this  temporary  suspension  of  active  operations, 
had  the  most  beneficial  effect  uj)on  the  spirits  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Allied  army.     **  The  Russians,'^  says  Baron 

*  *'  Th«  FieUl- Marshal's  plan  of  actiTe  operatioDB  after  the  battle  of  Laon 
venr  j>^vni  underwent  an  alteration  in  consequence  of  the  accounts  which  came 
fVom  the  XetheriaudA.  Xotioe  was  sent  that  the  Crown  Prince,  with  the 
Swe\li$h  tn.H>i>«.  A.uf  tmuh  a  halt  at  Liigf,  and  vould  proceed  no  farther, 
Morev^vor.  the  monarch^  had  agreed  among  themselves  that  the  provinces  situ- 
att\l  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Cleves,  Gucldres,  &c.,  which  formerly  had 
belonged  to  Prussia,  should  be  restored  to  that  power ;  and  General  Von 
Bulow  liail  therefore  sent  officers  to  Cleves  to  receive  volunteers  and  vtab- 
lish  the  landwehr.  as  in  the  other  reconquered  Prussian  provinces.  But 
the  Crv^wn  Prince  had,  on  his  arrival  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  interdicted 
ail  armameHt*,  declaring  *  that  it  was  contrary  to  former  treaties  with  FVsnce, 
and  f*;xria//y  the  one  ce%iing  the  left  Inink  of  the  Jihint,*  These  instructions, 
with  some  others,  awakened  old  recollections  in  the  Field-Marshal,  nnd  excited 
his  apprehension  that  the  ])olicy  of  Sweden  might  be  different  from  that  of 
the  other  Allies.  As  the  communication  with  heailquartera  was  ioterrupted, 
and  he  had  been  for  some  time  without  news  of  the  Grand  Army,  he  thought 
himself  bound  to  use  the  greater  precaution,  and  to  hold  himself  prepared  for 
any  event  that  might  occur.  These  peculiar  circumstances  will  explain  why 
the  Silesian  army  coutiuucii,  for  nine  days  after  the  battle  of  Laon,  in  a  state 
of  inactivity,  which  could  in  no  i^-ay  bo  reconciled  with  its  former  conduct."— 
MuFruvo,  492,  493. 
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Muffing,   "who  know  how  to  yalue   brayery  in  other    chap. 
nations  because  they  are  braye  themselves,  did  full  jus-     xm. 
tice  to  the  Prussian  army,  and  to  Generals  Kleist  and     isu. 
York,  for  their  ability  and  skill.     The  Prussians  rejoiced  ^^^^^-^^^ 
that  the  lot  had  now  fallen  to  them  to  ayenge  the  loss  of  effect  of  the 
their  brave  AUies  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Craonne,  uoiTon 
by  a  defeat  which  must  essentially  contribute  to   thcmy."'^ 
termination  of  the  war.     All  were  once  more  contented 
and  joyful,  and  the  discord  of  previous  days  was  for- 
gotten."^     This  auspicious  change  was  of  the  greatest  i  Muff,  488, 
importance,  for  the  dissension  in  the  army,  in  consequence  ^^^* 
of  the  disasters  of  the  Prussians  and  the  fearful  carnage 
made  of  the  Russians  exclusively  at  Craonne,  had  risen 
to  such  a  height,  that  but  for  it  they  could  no  longer 
act  together.      From   this  time  forward,  however,  all 
causes  of  discord  ceased,  and  all  was  harmony  and  con- 
cord till  they  arrived  in  Paris.     A  grand  review  was  held 
of  the  whole  force  around  Laon  on  the  1 7th,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  reinforcements  received  by  the  junction  of  *J^|;* 
St  Priest's  corps  and  other  sources  since  the  battle,  had  vaud.  ii.' 
80  completely  compensated  their  losses  that  they  mustered  Oro«e 
109,000  combatants  under  arms,  of  whom  29,000  were  383^*386! 
cavalry,  with  265  guns.^ 

The  day  after  the  taking  of  Rheims,  General  Jansen 
arrived  at  Napoleon's  headquarters,  bringing  with  him  xapoiein's 
6000  men  which  he  had  drawn  from  tlie  garrisons  in  the  fhu  time. 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ardennes  forest  in  obedience  to  tlie 
orders  sent  by  the  Emperor,  which  nearly  compensated 
half  the  loss  he  had  sustained  at  Craonne  and  Laon.  He 
then  held  a  grand  review  of  his  troops,  and  tliey  amounted 
to  46,000  combatants  ;  but  the  gaunt  and  worn  aspect  of 
the  men,  the  threadbare  and  torn  dresses,  broken  wheels 
and  carriages,  and  the  strange  motley  of  uniforms  in  which 
they  were  clothed,  bespoke  the  exhaustion  of  the  empire, 
and  the  melting  away  of  the  vast  military  array  which  had 
80  long  held  the  world  in  awe.  Napoleon's  plan  was  already 
formed  :  he  felt  too  strongly  the  deficiency  of  his  forces 
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CHAP,    and  their  desperate  exhaustion,  not  to  be  awan  that  he 
""^    could  not  much  bnger  maint>ain  the  contest  agNnst  the 
1814.     superior  numbers  by  which  he  was  threatened,  and  that  bis 
only  chance  of  success  was  by  breaking  through  the  cirde 
of  his  pursuers,  and  reinforcing  his  army  by  the  gsrcisoiis 
which  now  lay  inactire  on  the  Rhine.     He  now  fdt  m 
all  its  bitterness  the  fatal  fault  he  had  committed  in 
striving  to  retain  ererythin^  and  leaving  more  than  half 
his  disposable  forces  in  distant  garrisons  when  the  centre 
of  his  power  was  riolently  assailed,  and  OTeiy  sabre  and 
bayonet  was  required  between  the  Seine  and  the  Mana 
To  remedy,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  even  at  the  elerenth 
hour,  this  great  mistake,  he  resolred  to  push  forward  to- 
wards the  Rhine  with  all  the  troops  he  could  collect^  leav- 
ing Marmont  and  Mortier  with  their  two  corps,  mustering 
20,000  combatants,  of  whom  5000  were  horse,  and  mxtj 
guns,  to  make  head  as  they  best  could,  between  the 
Aisne  and  the  Mame,  against  the  vast  masses  of  Blucher, 
at  least  five  times  their  strength.    Previous  to  engpiging 
in  his  bold  and  perilous,  though  necessary  enterprise^  he 
resolved  to  make  a  stroke  at  Schwartzenberg,  who,  taking 
sy^so^oiii.  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Napoleon  in  his  campaign 
PbtiTVi.  ag^'^i^st  Blucher,  and  inspirited  by  the  successful  result  of 
314, 315 ;    the  battle  of  Laon,  had  again  moved  forward,  and  pushed 

Thier8,xvii.  ...  .  ,  tT        •  •  i  •  .1  <• 

509-513.     his  advanced-guard  to  Provins,  withm  seventy  miles  of 
Paris.^ 

This  had  become  the  more  necessary  that  this  second 

Gloomy      advancc  of  Schwartzenberg's  had  excited  the  utmost 

^nerai  feci-  alarm  in  the  capital,  and  the  protracted  calamities  of  the 

ingmPans.  ^^^^p^.g^  had  pFoduccd  a  conviction   almost   universal, 

that  the  war,  with  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  affairs,  had 

become  interminable ;  and  that  if  a  change  of  gOTemment 

was  not  effected,  it  would  end  in  destroying  them  alL    It 

could  not  be  said  that  any  conspiracy  for  the  restoration 

of  the  Bourbons,  or  any  other  change  of  goyemment,  had 

as  yet  been  formed,  though  the  partisans  of  the  ancient 

family  were  close  observers  of  the  state  of  public  feeling, 
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and  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it  should  a  favourable  chap. 
opportunity  occur.  The  declaration,  too,  of  M.  Lynch  ^"^ 
and  the  municipality  of  Bordeaux,  in  favour  of  the  Bour-  ^8X4. 
bons,  upon  the  occupation  of  that  city  by  the  left  wing  of 
Wellington's  army,  had  made  a  great  impression,  though 
that  prudent  chief,  in  conformity  alike  with  his  own 
inclinations  and  the  instructions  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  had 
immediately  after  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 
the  war  was  one  for  security  to  the  nations — not  a  change 
of  dynasty  in  France ;  and  that  no  interference  was  either 
mtended  or  would  be  permitted  in  the  free  choice  of  the 
French  in  regard  to  their  internal  government.*  Still 
the  fact  remained,  and  was  incontestable,  that  the  utmost 
discontent  existed  among  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
and  an  amount  of  fermentation  in  men's  minds,  deemed 
m  the  highest  degree  alarming  by  the  Government  and 
whole  local  authorities  there.  Napoleon,  who  was  fully 
informed  of  these  particulars,  and,  as  usual,  ascribed  them 
all,  not  to  his  own  tortuous  policy,  but  to  the  incapacity 
or  disaffection  of  those  in  authority  under  him,  wrote,  in 
consequence,  from  Rheims  on  the  1 4th  March,  a  letter 
to  the  Minister  of  Police  in  Paris,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able monuments  of  the  age,  both  as  characteristic  of  the 
temper  of  men's  minds  at  that  crisis,  and  of  the  peculiar 
tjpe  and  indomitable  firmness  of  the  Emperor's  mind.f 

*  "  Le  Maire  de  Bordeaux,  le  Comte  Lynch,  Be  mettant  k  la  tdte  du  mouve- 
aeot.  fit  nne  proclamation  dana  laquelle  il  annon^ait  le  r^tablissement  dea 
Bonrbomi,  et  semblait  dire  que  c'dtait  pour  rendre  k  la  France  sea  princes 
I^timea  que  lea  PuiBaances  Alli^  avaient  pris  les  armes.  Lord  Wellington, 
id^  k  aes  inatructiona  comme  k  une  consigne  militaire,  dcrivit  au  Due 
d'Angoultoie  pour  r^lamer  centre  la  proclamation  du  Maire  de  Bordeaux, 
•t  pour  d^lmrer  que  le  renvereement  d'une  dynastie,  le  r^tabliasement  d*une 
latre,  n'tftAient  nullement  le  but  dea  Puiaaancea  Alli^,  et  qu*il  Berait  oblige 
da  i^cn  azpliquer  ]ui-m6me  devant  le  public,  si  on  ne  revenait  pas  sur  I'as&er- 
tbn  qu'on  a'6tait  permise.** — Thiers,  xvii.  520. 

t  "  Vona  ne'  mapprenez  rien  de  ce  qui  se  fait  &  Paris.  H  y  est  question 
dTadreaae,  de  r^ence,  et  de  mille  intrigues  ausxi  plates  qu'absurdes,  et  qui 
pcaTcnt  tont  au  plus  dtre  cou9ue3  par  un  imbdcile  couime  Miot.  Tous  cea 
gcoa-Ik  oe  MTent  point  que  je  tranche  le  noeud  Gordien  k  la  manidre  d'Alex- 
aadre.  Qu'ila  sachent  bien  que  je  suis  aujourd'hui  le  mdme  homme  que 
f  teua  k  Wagram  et  k  Austerlitz ;  que  je  ne  Teux  dana  TEtat  aucune  intrigue ; 
qn*!!  ii*jr  a  point  d*aatre  autorit^  que  la  mienne,  et  qu*en  cas  d'^v^nementa 
VOL.  II.  2  B 
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^-:-~  .1-;  ".jiii.  1:5  resolution  to  turn  upon  Schwartzen- 
r^  L^L  J  T':<^5:lle  drire  him  back  towards  Langres 
;:.r:  .-,17771::^  :i.:o  txeoution  his  projected  cross-march 
T^-li  -Jl-:  ?.l:ir,  Xapoleon  broke  up  early  on  the 
^1:^;^  — :-"!  :^  ::  :L:  '7ii,  and  directed  his  troops  across  the 
rv^.^-=ai-  ..  ^-^_  ^.-^  ?/i-: Lni?  and  the  ralley  of  the  Aisne  towards 
^^-'  L^nr-ij  :~  :i-:  Marine.  lie  took  with  him  the  whole 
L^iAr.L  Y:^i^  ^nd  Old,  cuirassiers  and  reserves,  under 
V::::r  jLn.i  X^v,  Tarlois  reinforcements  which  he  had 
.v^.z^  "7  :r:-  ?irl5,:n  all  12,000  strong,  and  the  6000 
ni-L  •_:r.:  -'in^c-s  had  brought  up  to  him  at  Rheims 
:r:ii  :':::  Ar.;vr.7rx  amounting  in  all  to  45,000  men.  If 
::  :*.:<<:  w:rc  ^dii^  the  corps  of  Macdonald,  Oudinot,and 
O-.tj^.I.  ^ ':../::  ^^cry?  observing  Schwartzenbcrg,  his  eflFec- 
::vc  ::r.v  w.^.i  arjount  to  70,000,  a  body  of  men  with 
^L::l:  1.0  d.ulttd  -*io:  of  being  able  to  effect  something 
:u:;vr:A:::  :v^v.::>:  Svhwanzenbenr ;  and  if  his  projected 
Ei.vcr^o:::  towards  iho  Rhine,  in  which  he  was  to  be 
•cini^.l  *.y  Marjioiit  and  Mortier,  was  attended  with  the 
dtsirwi  n:<u'.:s,  it  would  In?  swelled  by  the  garrisons 
there  :o  l:>o.'j«;".\  He  arrived  the  same  night  at  Eper- 
nay,  when  his  wearied  troops  for  a  time  forgot  their 
faiiiT-os  amidst  the  delicious  wines  of  that  place.  He 
then  loamod  that  Sohwartzeuberg's  troops,  extremely 
soatrorod,  wen?  far  advanced  on  the  road  to  Paris  on 
Khu  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  he  resolved  in  consequence 
to  continue  his  niaroh  towards  Fere-Champenoise,  cross- 
ing in  this  manner  from  the  valley  of  the  ^lame  to  that 

pre>»*^  c'est  la  Rojrente  qui  a  excIusiveDient  ma  confianco.  Le  Roi  [Joseph]  «* 
faiV'le,  il  se  lais;^e  oiler  a  des  intrigued  qui  pourraicut  ctre  fuuestes  k  TEtat.  el 
Kurtout  h  lui  et  h  scs  confieilj<.  it'll  ue  rentro  pas  bien  promptement  dam  le 
droit  clicmiD.  Jo  Buis  niivontcut  d*apprendre  tout  cola  par  un  autre  caaal 
que  par  K*  votre.  .  .  .  Sachez  que  81  Ton  avait  fait  faire  une  adrcMe  con- 
trairc  \i  raut*>riti5.  j'auraii»  fait  arreterlo  Roi,  mo;i  ministres  ot  coux  qui  Taunuent 
signed?.  On  g-.lte  la  Oarde  Nationale,  on  gite  Paris  parce  qu*on  est  faible  «?t 
quon  ne  couiiait  point  le  pays.  Jc  ne  rrnj*  itoint  iff  trihnn*  du  panplc  Qu'on 
n'oublie  pas  quec'»i«^  moi  qui  iuU  hgniud  trihun  :  lo  peuple  alorafera  toujoun 
CO  qui  convient  Ik  serf  v<5ri tables  iutc^rots,  qui  sout  I'objet  do  touted  me.»  pen3i<«8.* 
— Napoleok  au  Due  de  Rovigo,  JReim^,  Man  14,  1S14 ;  Tiui:rs,  x?ii.  502, 
0O3i 
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of  the  Aube,  and  threateDing  the  rear  and  communica-    chap. 
tions  of  the  Austrian  Grand  Army,  as  he  had  done  those     ^^ 
of  the  Army  of  Silesia  by  his  side  attack  on  Champau-     isi^- 
bert  and  Vauchamps.     The  design  was  ably  conceived, 
and  was  on  the  very  point  of  being  attended  with  the 
most  important  results ;  for  Schwartzenberg's  army  was 
loosely  scattered  over  a  vast  front  sixty  miles  in  breadth,  i  Thien, 
from  Fere-Champenoise  by  Provins  to  Sens,  on  the  other  ^.^j*:  ^^g 
side  of  the  Seine,  with  headquarters  at  Nogent,  and  it^g^i^j, 
▼as  next  to  impossible  that  some  of  its  isolated  corps  »•  ^b ;     ' 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  redoubtable  blows  of  the  210?  * 
French  Emperor  before  succour  could  arrive.^ 

No  words  can  adequately  paint  the  dismay  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Grand  Army  when  this  formidable  appari-  Constenia. 
tion  appeared  on  their  flank  at  Ffere-Champenoise  ;  and  ^^3 
their  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  and  the  uniforms  of  the  ^^^h!*" 
Guards  and  cuirassiers  among  their  ranks,  left  no  room  "^  ^^* 
for  doubt  that  the  Emperor  was  there  in  person.  Schwart- 
zenberg  was  laid  up  with  gout  in  bed,  and  none  of  the 
other  generals  in  his  absence  would  venture  to  give  any 
orders.  To  add  to  the  general  embarrassment,  both  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart  were  absent,  being 
still  detained  at  the  Congress  of  Chatillon,  which  broke 
up  on  that  very  day.  In  this  extremity  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  acted  with  a  decision  which  reinstated  afiairs 
after  a  most  dangerous  crisis.  Instantly  setting  out  from 
Troyes,  where  he  was  when  the  intelligence  arrived,  he 
travelled,  accompanied  by  his  aide-de-camp.  Prince  Vol- 
konsky,  with  the  utmost  haste  to  Arcis-sur-Aube,  where 
Schwartzeuberg  now  was.  Meeting  General  Toll,  the 
quartermaster  -  general,  in  the  antechamber,  he  said, 
**What  are  you  about  here?  we  shall  lose  the  whole 
army.''  "It  is  a  great  blessing,"  replied  Toll,  "that  your 
Majesty  has  come  ;  we  could  not  persuade  the  generals  of 
the  danger ;  but  now  your  Majesty  has  come,  you  will  set 
all  to  rights.''  Instantly  orders  were  sent  out  to  con- 
centrate the  troops  in  all  directions,  between  Troyes  and 
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CHAP.    Pogny ;  Wrede's  corps  being  left  in  poBsessioii  of  Aicis 
^™-     to  guard  the  important  bridge  orer  the  Aube  it  that 
1814.     place.     Alexander,  irho  rightly  dlTined  Napoleon's  inten- 
tions, underwent  the  most  dreadful  anxiety  for  the  next 
two  days.     ''  These  gentlemen,"  said  he  to  Barday,  look- 
ing towards  the  Austrian  generals,  **  hare  made  my  head 
iDn.265-  ^^  ^^7*    Napoleon  will  amuse  us  here  with  inrignifi- 
Ko«A,ii.67!cant  movements,  and  meanwhile  march  with  the  main 
sii-214.     body  of  his  forces  on  Brienne,  and  fall  on  our  communi- 
cations." ^ 
^  In  truth  the  crisis  "wsa  of  the  most  yiolent  kind,  and 

Kapoiein'i  Alexander  was  fiur  from  being  in  error  in  his  apprdien- 
I^^Ttib^ofsions,  for  the  French  Emperor,  by  marching  direct  on 
tbeAUia.  j^j^^  f^^  which  ho  was  only  twenty  miles  distant^ 
might  with  ease  hare  routed  Wmie,  gained  possessioii  d 
the  bridge  of  Arcis,  become  master  of  both  banks  of 
the  Aube,  and  fallen  direct,  by  following  the  great  load 
from  thence  to  Troyes,  into  the  centre  of  the  widely 
scattered  Allied  army.  Ignorant,  howerer,  of  the  scrt- 
tered  condition  of  his  opponents,  and  believing  thdor 
main  body  to  be  at  Prorins,  when  it  had  really  never 
March  19.  advanccd  beyond  Nogent,  Napoleon,  instead  of  following 
the  direct  road  and  falling  on  Wrede  at  Arcis,  turned 
aside  to  Plancy,  where  he  had  assigned  a  rendezvous  to 
Oudinot,  Gerard,  and  Macdonald,  who,  being  near  Pro- 
vins,  had  orders  to  march  in  that  direction  to  meet  him. 
On  reaching  Plancy  he  found  that  Schwartzenberg  was 
in  full  retreat,  and  that  consequently  his  flank  move- 
ment, from  being  directed  too  near  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn, had  failed.  ConWnced,  however,  that  it  was  by 
threatening  their  rear  alone  that  he  could  force  the 
Allies  to  fall  back,  Napoleon  still  adhered  to  his  original 
plan,  and  resolved  to  move  to  his  left  and  remount  the 
course  of  the  Aube  to  Arcis,  whence  he  could  either 
threaten  their  rear  by  Trojes,  or  continue  his  projected 
movement  to  recover  the  garrisons  on  the  Rhine  and 
the  Meuse  by  Vitry  and  Bar-le-Duc,  which  would  equally 
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menace  their  great  line  of  communication  by  Chaumont.    chap. 
His  junction  with  Macdonald's  force  being  now  secure,     ^^' 
his  army  would,  when  all  assembled,  amount  to  70,000      i8i4. 
men.    Sending  orders,  therefore,  to  that  marshal  to  follow 
him  with  all  speed,  he  set  out  early  on  the  20th,  the  March  20. 
infantry  ascending  the  right  and  the  cavalry  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aube,  and  came  about  mid-day  to  Arcis. 
But  meanwhile  the  opportunity  had  been  lost,  the  sur- 
prise was  over,  and  the  Allied  army,  in  obedience  to 
Alexander's  orders,  was  rapidly  concentrating  behind  the 
screen  of  low  hills  which  the  high-road  from  Arcis  to 
Troyes   crosses   immediately   after   leaving   the   former 
town.       In   this  position   they    completely  baiTcd   the 
highway  to  Troyes,  and  as  both  parties  were  rapidly  con- 
centrating, a  great  battle,  which  would  probably  prove 
decisive,  seemed  inevitable.     It  took  place,  accordingly, 
but  without   the  desperate   character  of  the  shock  at 
Craonne  or  Laon  ;    for  Napoleon's  object  was  not  to 
engage  in  an  affair  of  hfe  or  death  with  the  Austrian  ]j^'^{. 
army,  but  to  force  them  to  concentrate  and  thereby  stop  ^\  ^^' 
their  advance  to  Paris,  while  he  pursued  his  deep-laid  ^>^^.:\ 
and  long-cherished  movement  to  the  eastward,  between  sis,  319 ;' 
the  two  Allied  armies,  to  reinforce  his  troops  with  the  213? ' 
garrisons  on  the  Rhine.^ 

Napoleon  arrived  at  Arcis  about  mid-day  on  the  20th, 
and  found  the  town  evacuated  by  Wrede's  corps.     It  Battie^if 
was  immediately  occupied  by  Sebastiani's  cavalry.    Ney's  aX!*^ 
corps  from  the  right  bank  was  quickly  passed  over,  and  w»rch20. 
Friant's  division  of  the  Old  Guard  being  close  at  hand, 
the  Emperor  gave  orders  to  continue  the  advance  with 
the  utmost  vigour  on  the  road  to  Troyes,  persisting  in 
the  opinion,  notwithstanding  all  the  information  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  enemy  were  in  full  retreat,  and  that 
they  would  find  only  a  slender  rearguard  on  tlie  other 
side  of  the  screen  of  hills.     lie  was  soon  undeceived. 
Hardly  had  the  French  advanced-guard  begun  to  ascend 
Uie  slopes  when  the  Russian  cavalry,  under  Kaisaroff 
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CHAP,    started  up,  and  a  yehement  action  oommenced  between 
""■     them  and  the   enemy's  hone  under  Sebaatiaoi,  who 
1814*     were  soon  greatly  OTer-matched  and  driren  faad^  in  con- 
fusion to  the  bridge  of  Arcis.    Napoleon  instantiy  hur- 
ried to  the  spot,  and,  making  his  way  to  the  entimoe  of 
the  bridge,  now  choked  up  with  fugitiyee,  drew  hia  sword, 
exclaiming, ''  Let  me  see  which  of  you  will  pass  brfbie 
me.''    The  presence  of  the  Emperor  arrested  the  panic, 
and  the  flight  ceased.    The  moment  the  bridge  was  desr, 
Friant's  division  of  the  Old  Ghiard  was  hurried  oyer  in 
double-quick  time,  and  by  a  heayy  fire  droye  back  the 
Allied  horse.    Meanwhile  a  bloody  combat  had  com- 
menced at  Torcy  on  the  French  left,  farther  up  the 
Aube,  between  Ney  with  his  diyision  of  the  Young  Guard 
striving  to  storm  and  Wrede  to  defend  that  yiUage.    An 
Austrian  battalion,  in  the  first  instance,  gained  possesnon 
of  it  and  held  it  for  half  an  hour,  but  Key's  men  then 
retook  it.    Wrede,  upon  this,  brought  up  three  battalions, 
z^^.    who  a  second  time  took  the  town ;  but  Napoleon,  who  was 
s^'s^'  ^^^^  aware  of  the  value  of  the  post^  immediately  reoovered 
68^&-'*'    ^*  ^^*^  *  ^^y^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  Guard,  who,  supported  by  Ne/s 
Bigh/214.  men,  held  it  with  unconquerable  resolution  against  very 
superior  numbers  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.* 
The  position  of  the  French,  who  were  joined  during 
The  French  the   aftemoou  by  Lefebvre  Desnouettos's  cavaliy,  was 
"*"^       extremely  strong,  forming  a  semicircle  facing  outwards, 
with  each  flank  resting  on  the  Aube  so  as  to  be  secure 
against  being  turned,  and  the  town  of  Arcis  forming  an 
impregnable  stronghold  in  their  reai*.     In  this  respect  it 
very  much  resembled   the   position   occupied  by  them 
in  the  preceding  year  at  Dresden.     But  they  had  only 
25,000  men  in  line  to  defend  it.     The  position  of  the 
Allies  was  less  favourable,  as  they  formed  a  larger  semi- 
circle facing  inwards,  embracing  a  much  wider  surface, 
and  thus  less  strong  at  any  given  point ;  but  they  had 
an   enormous   superiority  of  force,  their  troops  in  the 
field  amounting  at  last  to  neariy  90,000  men.     A  third 
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of  this  body,  however,  did  not  come  up  till  the  close  of    char 
the  day,  so  that,  though  they  had  greatly  the  advantage     ^"^ 
of  numbers  throughout,  it  was  not  so  decided  as  it  would     isu. 
have  been  if  the  whole  had  been  up  at  once.     Taking 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  Napoleon  maintained  his 
ground  till  nightfall,  when  the  Allied  reserves,  under  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Wiirtemberg,  having  arrived,  Schwartzen- 
berg  ordered  a  general  attack.     The  Russian  batteries  of 
the  Guard  soon  came  up  to  the  front,  and  as  they  passed 
the   Emperor  at   the   gallop  he  bade  them  remember 
Leipsic.     The  whole  Allied  artillery,  consisting  of  300 
pieces,  formed  in  a  vast  semicircle  around  the  French,  con- 
tinued to  fire  with  the  utmost  violence  till  dark.     With 
heroic  but   mournful   resolution   the   French  stood  up 
against  the  storm  of  shot,  closing  in  their  ranks  with  the 
instinct  of  discipline,  as  chasms  were  made  by  the  iron 
tempest.      The   Emperor   shared   its   dangers   like  the 
meanest  soldiers.     A  bomb  fell  by  his  side,  which  burst, 
covered  him  with  dust,  and  wounded  his   horse.     He 
calmly  mounted  another,  and  said  to  those  around,  "Fear  xvu. 6^2- 
nothing  ;  the  bullet  is  not  yet  cast  which  is  to  kill  me."  270 1  riin*, 
This  dreadful  cannonade  continued  long  after  darkness  p,J»ji^®^.A 
had  set  in,  both  parties  firing  in  the  gloom  at  the  flash  ^-^^j^ 
of  each  other's  pieces,  till  it  terminated,  from  mutual  217. 
exhaustion,  about  ten  o'clock.^  * 

Both  armies  rested  on  their  arms,  on  the  ground  on 
which  they  had  fought,  during  the  night,  and  it  was 
aniversally  expected  in  both  armies   that  a  desperate 

*  A  strikuig  and  characteristic  anecdote  of  Napoleon  occurred  during  this 
cumonade,  which  is  thus  given  by  M.  Thiers  : — ''  Sur  le  terrain  mdme  d'Arcis, 
•I  aa  miliea  da  feu,  s'entretenant  famili^rement  avec  le  Qdndral  S6bastiani, 
Cone  oomme  lai|  et  dou^  d'un  grand  sens  politique,  *  Eh  bien,  gdndral,'  lui 
dMnandft-t-il,  '  que  dites-vous  de  ce  que  vous  voyez  t '  '  Je  dis/  rdpondit  le 
ffatfrml, '  que  Totre  Majesty  a  sans  doute  d'autres  ressources  que  nous  ne  con- 
mumoDB  pas.'  '  Celles  que  vous  avez  sous  les  yeux/  reprit  Napoldon,  '  et 
fm  d'aotrea.'  '  Mais  alors,  comment  votre  Maje8t<$  ne  songe-t-elle  pas  h  bou- 
kfwr  la  nation  1 '  '  Chim^res,'  rdpliqua  Napoldon,  *  chimdres,  emprunt6es  aux 
■ourenin  de  TEapagne  et  de  la  Rd volution  Fran^aise  !  Soulever  la  nation  dant 
«»  poyt  of^  la  Rivolution  a  d6truU  Us  nobles  ct  les  prilresj  et  oil  fai  moi-mhM 
^Hrwii  la  i7ff)ote<Mm /*  "—Thiers,  zvii.  533,  534. 
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CHAP,    battle  wonld  take  place  on  the  folloviog  day,  which,  one 
waj  or  other,  would  bring  this  long-protracted  struggle  to 


1^1*-     a  termination.     Everrthinir  when  the  sun  rose  betokened 


55. 


c 


tw  Fkkl  ^  rene'w^al  of  the  strife  with  more  vigour  and  animosity 
J2^^^  than  erer.  The  Allied  resenres  were  nearly  all  up. 
J^jj  Xapoleon  had  been  joined  by  Lefebvre  Desnouettes's 
diTision,  7000  strong,  during  the  night.  Oudinot's  corps 
was  close  at  hand,  and  though  Macdonald  himself,  with 
his  own  and  Gerard  s  corps,  could  not  be  up  till  night, 
yet  140,000  men  and  500  guns  on  the  two  sides  were 
fronting  each  other  within  half  cannon-shot  range.  The 
gunners  stood  with  lighted  matches  beside  their  pieces ; 
the  horsemen  with  their  bridles  over  their  arms ;  the 
infantry  at  ease,  with  their  muskets  resting  on  their 
shoulders  and  the  butt-ends  on  the  ground.  Every  one 
in  both  armies  was  in  momentary  expectation  of  the 
signal-gim  being  fired,  which  was  to  renew  the  conflict 
But  hour  after  hour  slipped  away  in  this  anxious  state, 
and  yet  no  signal  was  given,  nothing  was  done  on  either 
side.  At  length,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  equipages 
behind  the  French  army  were  seen  defiling  towards  the 
rear,  troops  began  to  crowd  over  the  bridges,  and  all 
the  symptoms  of  a  retreat  became  manifest.  Yet  such 
was  the  awe  inspired  by  the  presence  of  Napoleon  and 
the  aspect  of  his  still  imposing  masses,  that  it  was  not 
till  three  o'clock  that  Schwartzeuberg  gave  the  signal  to 
advance.  It  was  then  too  late  at  that  season  of  the 
year  to  achieve  decisive  success.  It  was  almost  dark 
before  tlie  Allies  reached  Arcis  ;  so  gallant  had  been  the 
resistance  which  Oudinot,  whose  corps  had  been  crossed 
over  to  form  the  rearguard,  opposed  to  their  advance. 
^Thicn.  Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg  then  violently  assailed 
S!;  bSJsIi.  O^^^^^t's  rearguard,  and  his  men  reached  the  town 
iS;  Si^  along  with  them,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  their  getting 
MKli  ^^^^  ^^^  breaking  down  the  bridge.^  During  the  night 
the  French  kept  up  so  heavy  a  cannonade  from  the 
opposite  bank  that  all  attempts  to  restore  it  were  fruit- 
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less,  and  when  day  broke  on  the  following  morning  Napo-  chap. 
leon  was  far  advanced  on  the  road  to  Vitrv,  leaving  only  ^^^' 
a  strong  rearguard  at  Arcis  to  retard  the  passage  of  the  isi*- 
river  by  the  Allied  forces. 

The  loss  on  either  side  at  the  battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube 
was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  NapoWi 
shock  of  two  such  powerful  armies,  commanded  by  Napo-  Se  Eu!^" 
leon  and  Alexander  in  person.  It  amounted  on  each  to 
about  4000  men,  including  800  of  the  Old  Guard  made 
prisoners  by  the  Allies,  who  also  took  six  guns.  It  was 
in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to  the  French  arms, 
as  the  trophies  of  victory  were  nearly  equally  divided ; 
and  though  they  were  gi-eatly  inferior  in  number,  and 
abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  they  substantially  gained 
the  object  for  which  they  fought.  Napoleon  had  no  in- 
tention of  risking  a  battle  d  Voutrance  with  the  Austrian 
Grand  Army  when  Blucher,  with  an  army  double  his 
own,  was  in  his  rear  threatening  his  communications  with 
Paris.  His  object  was  to  force  Schwartzenberg  to  con- 
centrate, draw  back  his  advanced  columns  which  had 
begun  to  threaten  Paris,  and  thus  gain  time  to  execute 
his  projected  movement  towards  the  Rhine,  by  which  he 
would  threaten  the  communications  of  both  armies,  and 
ere  long  double  his  own  disposable  forces.  In  this 
object  he  completely  succeeded.  On  the  night  of  the 
2l8t  he  continued  his  retreat,  or  rather  hegan  his  cross- 
march  to  Sommepuis,  on  the  road  to  Vitry  and  the 
Rhine,  without  molestation.  Alexander  had  correctly 
divined  his  intentions,  when  he  said  he  would  amuse 
them  at  Arcis,  and  meanwhile  move  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
to  the  eastward,  and  threaten  their  communications.  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  also,  who  had  come  up  from  Chatillon 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  congress  on  the  1 8th,  and  x^/sJi. 
reached  headquarters  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  move- J^l»  fjjl^"' 
ments  on  the  22d,  scanned  tlie  French  Emperor's  designs  |74;  Burgh. 
not  less  correctly.^  The  day  after,  he  wrote  a  letter  ni.  329,330.' 
detailing  the  state  of  affairs,  and  his  ideas  on  the  objects 
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CHAP,  of  that  great  general,  and  the  means  of  thwarting  them, 
^°"'  with  a  penetration  and  sagacity  which  subsequent  events 
1814.     have  rendered  prophetic* 

From  Somraepiiis  Napoleon  continued,  on  the  22d,  his 
Napoieim't  cross-march  to  Vitry,  and  sent  Ney  close  up  to  the  walls 
TOwch  to  St  ^£.  ^1^^^  town,  who  threatened  to  put  the  governor  and  all 
***^^    the  garrison  to  the  sword  if  they  did  not  instantly  capitu- 
late.    Finding  the  governor,  however,  who  had  5000 
men  and  40  guns  under  his  command,  proof  against 
these  menaces,  he  turned  aside,  and,  fording  the  Mame, 
continued  his  march  to  St  Dizier,  which  he  reached  on 
the  evening  of  the  23d.     He  there,  on  the  following  day, 
spread  out  his  wings  from  Bar-le-Duc  on  one  side  to 

•  "  A  higher  game  is  about  to  be  played  now  which  will  agree  better  with 
your  blood.  I  thiuk  Buonaparte  has  never  shown  himself  greater,  or  played 
a  desperate  game  more  skilfully  than  since  the  battle  of  Brienne.  On  the 
Elbe  be  was  quite  insane ;  and  his  prolonged  stay  there  was  the  cause  of  t)ie 
battle  of  Leipsic,  and  all  his  subsequent  misfortunes.  Napoleon,  beaten  on 
the  9th  and  10th  by  Blucher,  retires  before  him  and  heads  this  way.  He 
marches  from  F^re  •  Champenoise  on  Plancy,  with  a  view  of  intimidating 
Schwartzenberg,  and  hoping  by  a  demonstration  of  an  intention  to  attack  him 
by  crossing  the  Aube  to  force  him  to  retire.  Napoleon,  however,  being  slower 
than  was  expected,  Schwartzenberg  was  enabled  to  concentrate  and  withdraw 
his  left  from  Troyes  and  Nogent-sur-Seine,  and  assemble  in  front  of  Plancy 
and  Arcis.  The  enemy  tried  to  debouch,  on  the  21st,  at  Plancy ;  but  finding 
themselves  strongly  opposed  they  moved  in  greater  force  to  Arcis.  and  yester- 
day morning  passed  the  Aube  at  both  places,  which  led  to  fighting  all  day. 
The  enemy  were  at  length  beaten,  and  retired  at  all  points;  1000  prisoners  of 
the  Old  Guard  are  taken  and  8  cannons.  It  wis  not,  however,  a  general  battle. 
I  never  thought  Buonaparte  would  debouch  across  the  Aube  and  place  his 
army  between  that  river  and  the  fork  formed  by  its  junction  with  the  Seine. 
Such  an  attempt  would  be  out  of  ordinary  prudence.  I  think,  having  been 
very  much  worsted  by  Blucher,  he  turned  down  here  to  give  ut  a  knodb  without 
riskiny  such  a  desperate  battle^  as  if  lost ^  with  Blucher  behind  him,  muat  have  been 
Jus  ruin.  Finding  Schwartzenberg  collected,  and  certainly  more  determined 
than  ever  he  was  before,  he  is  now  hatching  another  expedient.  Being  just 
arrived  from  Chatillon,  I  have  not  as  yet  got  my  ideas  into  proper  order ;  bot 
this  is  what  I  conjecture.  Castlereagh  will  teU  you  all  that  is  going  on.  I 
hope  it  will  succeed,  as  I  like  to  play  one  game  or  another  decidedly ;  and, 
DOW  that  we  are  free,  our  military  plans  must  be  better  arranged,  and  the  two 
armies  must  be  brought  into  such  close  connection  that  they  may  strike  a  blow  at 
the  same  momenL  I  know  not  Castlereagh's  plans,  nor  are  they  settled  yet 
He  has  been  so  invaluable  lure  that  I  don't  know  how  they  will  do  without 
him,  and  yet  he  thinks  he  must  go  back  for  Parliament ;  but  can  he  not  come 
back  here  f  The  times  are  so  eventful,  England  should  be  here  on  the  sjtot.  It 
will  not  do  else.  Think  of  this.  He  wants  to  send  me  off  to  Blucher.  Castle- 
reagh is  now  in  high  favour  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia.**— Si  k  Charlss 
firjEWABT  to  Edward  Cooke,  Esq.,  Arcis,  March  22,  1814  ;  AfS, 
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Bar-sur-Aube  on  the  other,  advancing  his  headquarters    chap. 
successively  from  St  Dizier  to  Vassj  and  Doulevant.    His     ^^' 
light  cavalry  from  thence  got  on  the  great  road  from     1814. 
Troyes  to  Chaumont,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  \£*!\J^' 
Grand  Army.     They  here  captured  a  pontoon  train  with  '^-j^^jj^^.*. ' 
a  great  quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition  which  was  ^38;  Burgii. 
moving  up  for  the  use  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  spread  Die  Gtm^ 
terror  in  the  whole  Allied  communications  from  Troyes  97.S''i  *^' 
toVesouL^  ^-279. 

The  Allied  generals  were  at  first  induced  to  suspect  a 
feint  when  they  heard  Napoleon  was  moving  towards  the  imponint 
Rhine,  not  retreating  to  Paris;  but  their  surprise  was aJ^^ 
changed  into  alarm  when  intelligence  arrived  that  he''^"*^^'*^ 
stood  with  his  whole  army  on  the  flank  of  their  communi- 
cations, and  had  already  cut  them  off  from  their  reserve 
parks  and  magazines.  Napoleon  had  never  entertained 
a  doubt  that  this  state  of  things  would  induce  the 
Austrians  to  retreat,  more  nervous  than  any  nation  in 
Europe  about  their  communications.*  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  this  result  would  not  have  ensued  in 
the  present  instance,  had  not  an  accidental  circumstance 
put  the  Allied  commanders,  who  were  following  in  Na- 
poleon's footsteps  towards  Sommepuis,  in  possession  at 
once  of  his  object  in  moving  on  St  Dizier,  and  the 
extremely  critical  state  of  things  in  the  capital.  These 
consisted  in  two  letters  to  the  Emperor,  one  from  the 
Empress,  the  other  from  the  Duke  of  Rovigo.  The  letter 
of  the  Minister  of  Police  announced  that  beyond  all 
doubt  a  conspiracy  was  hatching  in  the  capital,  which 
awaited  only  the  approach  of  the  Allied  armies  to  break 
out  into  open  insurrection.  At  the  same  time  another 
despatch  was  brought  in  by  a  second  party  of  Cossacks, 

*  "  I  marched  on  St  Dizier,"  said  Napoleon  afterwards  to  Qencral  Eohler,  the 
Aostrian  CommifiBioner  at  Elba,  **  because  twenty  experiments  had  convinced 
me  that  I  bad  only  to  send  a  few  hussars  on  your  lino  of  communications  to 
spread  dismay  among  you.  On  this  occasion  I  stood  on  them  with  my  whole 
army,  but  you  never  troubled  your  heads  about  me  :  'twas  because  the  devil 
had  got  poMcaaion  of  you.** — Danilefskt,  279. 
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CHAP,    containing  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Empress, 
""•    in  which  he  revealed  his  object  in  moring  on  St  Dizier, 
1814.    which  was  to  reinforce  his  army  bj  the  garriaona  on  the 
Rhine  *    These  despatches,  which  were  of  the  last  im- 
portance, were  immediately  brought  to   the   Emperor 
Alexander,  who  was  at  Schwarbsenbeig's  headquarters  at 
Dampierre,  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  and  he  was  wakened 
to  read  them  in  the  middle  of  the  night.     While  he  was 
still  reading  them,  another  messenger  brought  in  de- 
spatches from  Count  Pahlen,  with  advices  of  hia  having 
Ul^,    fallen  in  with  Chemicheff  at  the  head  of  Blocher's  ad- 
Ms'^^  vanced-guard,  who  announced  that  his  general  had  crossed 
S84,'  889.  '  the  Aisne  at  Neufchatel  and  Berj-au-Bac,  and  advanced 
to  Epemay  and  Chalons.^ 

Two  general  officers  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Allies, 
strCh^  who  entirely  agreed  in  their  ideas  as  to  the  manner  in 
^^1^^^  which  the  war  should  be  conducted,  now  rose  to  promi- 
tol^     ^^^^  importance,  and  materially  influenced  the  fate  of 
JJJ^^    the  war.     These  were  Prince  Volkonsky  and  Sir  Chailes 
P«n«-        Stewart     The  former  of  these  was  one  of  Alexander's 
aide-de-camps,  and  had  constant  access  to  his  person; 
the  latter  possessed  great  weight,  not  only  from  his  being 
the  brother  and  known  representative  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  opinions,  but  from  the  inestimable  service  he  had 
rendered  to  the  Allied  cause  in  the  preceding  year,  at  the 
battle  of  Leipsic.     They  both  concurred  in  opinion  that 
the  present  moment,  if  properly  taken  advantage  of,  might 
be  rendered  decisive  of  the  war.     Napoleon,  pressed  be- 
tween two  great  armies,  each  superior  in  strength  to  his 
own,  had  at  length  come  to  the  end  of  his  resources.    He 

*  ''  My  l<>ve  !  I  have  been  for  some  days  constantly  on  boraoback.  On  tht 
20th  I  took  Arcis-sur-Aube.  Tho  enemy  attacked  me  tbere  at  eight  o'clock  io 
the  evening.  I  took  two  gun?,  aud  retook  two.  The  next  day  the  enemy*! 
army  put  itself  iu  battle  array  to  protect  the  march  of  its  columns  on  Brienne 
and  Bar-8ur-Aube,  and  I  resolved  to  approach  the  Marne  in  order  to  drive 
them  farther  from  Paris,  hy  approaching  my  ovm  fortified  placet,  Thb  even- 
ing I  shall  be  at  St  Dizier.  Adieu,  my  love  !  Embrace  my  eon  ! " — See 
BuRQHERSH,  339,  and  Danilefskt,  285.  Strange  to  say,  thia  despatch,  on 
which,  as  will  immediately  appear,  tho  fate  of  the  world  came  to  depend,  was 
not  written  in  cypher,  but  in  ordinary  style. 
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could  no  longer  keep  them  both  at  bay,  as  he  had  so  long    chap. 
done  bj  maintaining  an  intermediate  position,  and  strik-      ^"^' 


ing  alternately  at  one  and  the  other  ;   and  the  recent     ^®^*" 
advices  from  Paris  proved  that  discontent  was  at  its 
heiglit  in  that  capital,  and  that  nothing  but  the  approach 
of  the  Allied  armies  was  wanting  to  cause  an  insurrec- 
tion fatal  to  his  power  to  break  out.     These  views  were 
strongly  supported  by  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  also  8®!!^^ 
had  constant  access  to,  and  great  influence  with,   the  |;  ^^^ 
Czar  ;  and  who,  a  compatriot  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  '^^  isu ; 
deeply  injured  by  him,  united  to  talents  of  no  ordinary  «.  374 ;  * 
kind,  and  eloquence  the  most  persuasive,  a  Corsican  thirst  546^547. "' 
for  vengeance.^  * 

Powerful  as  these  considerations  were,  and  strongly 
as  they  spoke  to  the  chivalrous  disposition  of  the  Emperor  conwdeV*- 
Alexander,  already  sufficiently  disposed  to  enter  into  them,  on^J^^er 
there  were  other  arguments,  not  less  weighty,  adduced  on  *'^^' 
the  other  side,  and  which  weighed  most  strongly  with 
Schwartzenberg,  Barclay,  and  the  elder  generals,  the  supe- 
riors in  rank  in  both  the  Imperial  armies.     The  Allied 
army,  it  was  urged,  is  not  a  homogeneous  mass,  obedient 
to  one  will,  directed  by  one  interest ;  it  is  an  aggregate 
of  the  troops  of  many  different  nations,  rivals  in  war 

*  "  Le  Comte  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  revena  de  Londres,  lequel,  ayant  acquis  sur 
les  Alli^  one  influence  proportionn^e  k  son  esprit,  ne  se  lassait  pas  de  leur 
i^p^ter  qa'U  fallait  marcher  sur  Paris.  Le  but  de  la  guerre,  disait-il,  est  k 
Paris.  Tant  que  tous  songez  k  livrer  dcs  batailles,  vous  courez  la  chance 
d'etre  battiiB,  parce  que  Napol^n  les  livrera  toujours  mieux  que  vous,  et  que 
■on  arm^,  mdme  m^contente,  mais  soutenue  par  le  sentiment  de  Thonncur,  se 
fera  taer  k  e6t6  de  lui  jusqu'au  dernier  homme.  Tout  ruind  qu'est  son  pouvoir 
militaire,  U  eat  grand,  trte-grand  encore,  et,  son  gduie  aidant,  plus  grand  que 
le  T6tre.  Mais  son  pouvoir  politique  est  ddtruit.  Les  temps  sont  changes. 
Le  destpotisme  militaire  accueilli  comme  un  bienfait  au  lendemain  de  la  rdvolu- 
tioD,  mais  condamn6  depuis  par  le  rdsultat,  est  perdu  dans  les  esprits.  Si  toub 
donoez  luuaaance  2k  une  manifestation,  elle  sera  prompte,  gdndrale,  irresistible, 
et  Napol^o  ^cart^,  lea  Bourbons  que  la  France  a  oublids,  aux  lumi^res  deequela 
elle  n'a  pas  coofiance,  les  Bourbons  devieudront  tout  &  coup  possibles,  de  pos- 
mbles  ndcessaires.  C'est  politiquement,  ce  n'est  pas  militairement  qu'il  faut 
chercher  Ik  finir  la  guerre,  et  pour  cela,  d^  qu*il  i^e  fera  eutre  les  armies  bel- 
bgiraotes  one  ouTorture  quelconque,  A  travers  laquelle  vous  puissiez  passer, 
hAtes-TouB  d'en  profiter,  allez  toucher  Paris  du  doigt,  du  doigt  seulcment,  et  le 
ecdoase  tera  renTersd.  Vous  aurez  brisd  son  6pde  que  vous  ne  pouvez  pas  lui 
■rmdMr.* — Tbxxbs,  xrii.  546,  547. 
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The  only  wise  course  is  to  follow  Napoleon  wherever  he  chap. 
goes,  to  run  him  down  and  destroy  him.  When  that  is  ^"' 
done,  and  not  till  then,  a  political  revolution,  to  close  the  I8i4. 
drama,  may  be  looked  forward  to  in  Paris. 

Opinions  were  thus  divided,  when  Alexander,  who  had 
ridden  on  in  the  morning  to  Sommepuis,  summoned  his  Voikonl 
principal  officers  to  ask  their  advice.  The  Russian  Em-  iow'on^M 
peror  himself,  who  always  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  iw**  ^ 
grand  object  was  to  destroy  the  mihtary  power  of  Napo- 
leon, deemed  that  the  better  course  would  be  to  unite  with 
Blucher  at  Vitry,  and,  with  their  united  force,  pursue  the 
French  Emperor  towards  the  Rhine.  In  this  opinion 
Barclay  concurred,  and  Count  Toll.  Diebitch  was  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking;  but  suggested  that,  while  the  united 
armies  proceeded  in  pursuit  of  Napoleon,  Bulow,  who  lay 
at  SoLssons,  should  make  a  dash  at  Paris.  But  Volkonsky 
upon  this  replied,  "  It  is  well  known  that  at  Paris  there 
are  40,000  National  Guards,  and  depots  of  regiments  ; 
to  these  are  to  be  added  the  corps  of  Marmont  and  Mor- 
tier,  who  will,  on  Bulow's  approach,  fall  back  on  the 
capital  It  is  impossible  to  expect  that  with  his  corps, 
30,000  strong,  the  Prussian  general  can  effect  anything 
against  70,000  men  who  will  be  there  assembled.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  follow  Napoleon  we  must  leave  a 
considerable  rearguard  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  these 
two  marshals.  In  these  circumstances,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  detach  against  Napoleon  a 
numerous  body  of  cavalry  and  some  regiments  of  infantry, 
with  instructions  everywhere  to  prepare  accommodation 
for  the  Emperor,  that  it  may  be  beUeved  we  are  following 
with  the  whole  army.  Meanwhile,  we  ought  to  march 
straight  on  Paris  through  Fere-Champcnoise,  and  Blucher 

ib«  adTance  of  the  Crown  Prince  from  Li^ge.  I  wish  to  Ood  we  were  fairly 
fid  of  this  chap,  and  that  he  was  put  down  in  tlie  midst  of  his  newly-acquired 
tsritorifls  in  Norway,  where  he  is  already,  it  should  seem,  fully  as  popular 
at  he  is  here,  and  where  he  would  at  least  be  prcTeuted  from  doing  harm." 
— LoED  CULVCARTT  to  LoRD  Castlkreaqh,  HoguCy  March  22, 1814j  CatiU- 
fM0l  Corrtipemdtneef  iz.  888, 884. 
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CRAP,  through  Etoges,  keeping  up  a  dose  coflnmnniffatioii  betveen 
^"^  the  two  annies.  Following  thiB  itmtet^  we  mmt  attack 
in^  Marshals  Marmont  and  Morlier  whefever  we  laeek  them. 
We  shall  beat  them,  becanae  we  are  greailj  nperior  in 
force  ;  and  each  day  will  place  two  marchcB  between  ns 
and  Napoleon.''  **  If  it  is  your  Majest/a  intentioii,*  sud 
Diebitch,  ^  to  re-establish  the  Boorbona^  yoa  had  better 
march  at  once  on  Paris."  **  We  are  not  now  talking  €i 
re-establishing  the  Bourbons,''  replied  Alexander,  ''bat 
of  pulling  down  Napoleon.  I  agree  with  Volkonaky." 
The  plan  of  Volkonsky,  which  was  exactly  that  ftnned 
two  days  before  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart^  was  then  unani- 
mously adopted  by  all  present ;  but  before  finally  adopt- 
ing it,  it  was  agr^  to  ride  forward  to  meet  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  Prince  Schwartzenbei^  who  were  on  the 
road  to  Vitry.  They  were  speedily  overtaken,  and  the 
united  party  ascended  a  knoll  on  the  road*  aide,  where 
iiiidi24.  the  decisive  resolution  was  adopted.  The  King  warmly 
approved  of  the  project^  which  was  entuely  in  nniaoD 
with  his  own  bold  and  ardent  spirit ;  and  Schwartien- 
berg,  though  he  observed  it  would  cause  him  to  lose  his 
magazines  at  Chaumont,  promised  it  his  cordial  support. 
Orders  were  then  despatched  in  all  directions  to  cany 
it  into  eflfect ;  the  Emperor  and  King  proceeded  on  to 
Vitrj,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  Chemicheff  with 
Bluclier  s  advanced-guard.  The  Grand  Army  received 
orders  to  march  on  the  following  day  (25tli  March)  by 
the  great  road  through  Ffere-Champenoise  on  Meaux,  and 
2^^B^\'  Blucher's  to  move  on  the  same  place  from  Chalons  by 
^''p''^}..   Montmirail.     Indescribable    was   the   joy    which   these 

Piotbo,  111.  •*    •' 

344 ;  ciauB.  ordcrs  gavc  to  both  armies,  especially  that  of  Silesia,  by 
Ai'ik  600.  which  a  triumphant  advance  to  Paris  was  now  at  length 
confidently  anticipated.^ 

In  pursuance  of  the  decision  then  taken,  Winzingerode, 
with  10,000  horse,  40  pieces  of  horse-artillery,  and  a  few 
light  regiments  of  infantry  to  protect  the  guns,  was  de- 
tached from  the  Grand  Armies,  with  instructions  to  draw 
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Dear  to  Napoleon,  observe  his  movements,  and  impress    chap. 
him  with  the  belief  that  he  was  the  advanced-guard  of     ^"^ 
the  united  hosts  which  were  pressing  on  in  his  pursuit,     isu. 
The  Russian  general  marched  out  of  Vitry  at  the  head  of  Dofe^'of 
his  troops  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  ^^^l^ 
taking  the  road  to  St  Dizier.     He  ere  long  overtook  the  ^^^^""^^l 
rearguard  of  Napoleon,  which  was  moving  before  him  on  March  25. 
the  same  road,  with  whom  he  had  an  encounter  near 
Thi^lemont.     This,  and  the  report  spread  as  to  Alex- 
ander being  with  the    advanced-guard,  confirmed    the 
French  Emperor  in   the  belief  that  the  united  Grand 
Armies  were  pursuing  him,  and  he  in  consequence  sent 
orders  to  Marmont  and  Mortier  to  join  him,  deeming 
Paris  in  no  danger.     Meanwhile  AVinzingerode,  faithfully 
obeying  his  instructions,  occupied  St  Dizier  with  5000 
men,  where  he  ordered  apartments  to  be  prepared  for  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia,  who  would  be 
there  on  the  following  day,  at  the  same  time  sending  for- 
ward Tettenbom  with  4000  to  the  front  to  draw  near  to 
Napoleon,  and  communicate  intelligence  as  to  his  move- 
ments.    The  French  Emperor,   however,   learning  that 
cavalry  only  was  following  him,  suspected  the  truth,  and 
gave  orders  for  all  his  troops,  which  were  advancing  on 
the  road  towards  Chaumont,  to  halt,  and  retrace  their 
steps  towards  St  Dizier.  This  retrograde  movement  quickly  March  26. 
brought  them  in  contact  with  Tettenborn,  who,  little  sus- 
pecting such  a  change  of  disposition,  was  leisurely  advancing 
along  the  banks  of  the  Marne  in  quest  of  information. 
So  rapid  was  the  formation,  and  quick  the  attack  of  the 
French,  that  the  river  was  crossed,  and  the  Russians  were 
enveloped  on    all  sides,  before  they  had  time  either  to 
form  in  battle  array  or  eflfect  a  retreat.     After  a  gallant  ilo^^  296; 
resistance  they  were  broken  and  driven  in  great  disorder  gJ^fJJ'gV"' 
towards  Vitry.     Winzingerode,  who,  hearing  of  the  coun-  ^'  ^^' 
ter 'movement  of  Napoleon,  had  left  St  Dizier  to  support  268!  264; 
his  lieutenant,  was  next  assailed  by  8000  French  cavalry  66^. '  "*' 
with  such  vigour  that  he  too  was  routed,^  and  the  whole 
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CHAP,    driven  off  in  utter  confusion  towards  Bar-le-Duc,  where 

^^^     they  found  refuge  in  a  strong  position,  flanked  by  an  im- 

18U.     passable  morass.     In  this  combat  the  French  lost  only 

700  men,  while  the  Allies  were  weakened  by  3000,  of 

whom  500  were  made  prisoners. 

This  was  the  last  gleam  of  good  fortune  which  shone 
Pint  wm-  upon  the  mighty  conqueror  in  his  eventful  career.  Mis- 
cha^p^'*  fortunes,  quick  and  irretrievable,  now  crowded  upon  him 
Sji^h  25.  tiU  h^  ^^s  precipitated  from  the  throne.  On  the  day  pre- 
ceding that  on  which  this  brilliant  success  was  gained 
near  St  Dizier,  a  catastrophe,  attended  with  the  most 
disastrous  consequences,  occurred  at  Ffere-Champenoise, 
whither  Marmont  and  Mortier,  with  the  view  of  joining 
Napoleon  at  St  Dizier,  had  bent  their  steps.  Crossing 
the  Mame  at  Chateau-Thierry  on  the  21st,  they  reached 
Etoges  on  the  23d,  and  slept  on  the  night  of  the  24th, — 
Marmont  on  the  high  road  at  Soude-St-Croix,  and  Mor- 
tier to  the  left  at  Vatry.  They  were  thus  advancing  directly 
on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Vitry  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  Allies  were  marching  from  Vitry  to  Paris.  The  two 
marshals  had  not  between  them  20,000  men.  Alarmed 
at  the  evidence  of  an  immense  force  in  their  front,  afforded 
by  the  circle  of  fires  in  the  eastern  horizon,  Marmont  and 
Mortier  agreed  that  the  latter  should,  early  on  the  following 
morning,  bring  over  his  corps  from  Vatry  to  Sommesons^ 
so  as  to  be  united  with  and  in  rear  of  the  former.  Both 
would  then  either  advance  or  retire  according  to  circom- 
stances.  Marmont  had  his  men  under  arms  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th  at  Soude-St-Croix,  when  the  advanced- 
guard  of  the  Allies,  under  the  Grand-duke  Constantine, 
in  the  course  of  their  advance  from  Vitry  towards  Paris, 
came  upon  him.  Falling  back  towards  F^re-Champe- 
noise,  Marmont  sent  messengers  to  hurry  Mortier.  When 
he  reached  Sommesous,  however,  the  latter  had  not  come 
up.  Marmont  sustained  in  consequence  a  sharp  combat 
1^^  *  whilst  awaiting  his  arrival.     No  sooner  was  their  junction 

^■L          eflbcted  than  both  marshals  continued  their  retreat  towards 
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Ffere-Champenoise.   Withdrawing  in  presence  of  an  over-    chap. 
whelming  force,  and  skilfully  availing  themselves  of  every     ^^™- 


advantage  of  ground  to  retard  the  pursuit,  they  suddenly     Wi. 
found  themselves,  when  close  to  Conantry,  assailed  by  an 
immense  body  of  Russian  and  Austrian  horse,  forming 
the  advanced-guard  of  the  Grand  Army.     The  French 
marshals  drew  up   their  men  with  great  skill  between 
two  ravines  to  withstand  the  attack,  and  their  troops 
fought  with  the  greatest  steadiness  and  resolution.     But 
all  their  efforts  were  in  vain  against  the  hourly  increasing 
numbers  and  headlong  attacks  of  the  enemy.     Several 
squares  were  broken  by  the  charges  of  the  Russian  Che- 
valier Guards  and  Austrian  cuirassiers  under  the  Grand- 
duke   Constantino  and  General  Nostitz,   while   a  large  ^ 
body  of  cavalry  threatened  to  cut  off  their  retreat.     A  xyiim, 
violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  at  the  same  time  blew  in  287;  Dan. 
their  faces,  and  prevented  them  from  seeing  the  enemy  n^iiinu* • 
till  they  were  close  upon  them.   After  a  gallant  resistance  fnfy^. 
they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  driven  back  into  and  jjj^'^' 
through  Ffere-Champenoise,  while  twenty-four  guns  and  a  234-m 
great  number  of  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.^ 
Just  after  this  brilliant  success  the  Emperor  Alexander 
in  person  arrived  at  Fere-Champenoise,  and  took  part  in  8«»iid 
a  still  more  important  advantage,  which  was  obtained  by  f^ 
the  Allied  cavalry  on  issuing  from  that  village,  over  a^uJ!^ 
detached  body  of  the  enemy  who  were  approaching  it 
from  the  Allied  right.     This  column  was  making  its  way 
from  Montmirail  to  join  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  near 
Vitry,  and  had  been  driven  to  the  cross-march  which 
brought  it  to  this  dangerous  vicinity  by  having  met  with 
Blucher's  advanced-guard  near  Bierges.     It  consisted  of 
5000   men    under  General    Pacthod,    chiefly   National 
Guards,  and  had  in  convoy  an  immense  quantity  of  guns 
and  bread,  which  it  had  orders  to  convey  up  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Napoleon.    Sir  Charles  Stewart,  ever  foremost 
where  danger  was  to  be  encountered  or  glory  won,  was 
with  Blucher^s  advanced  posts  on  this  occasion  ;  and  his 
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CHAP,  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Harris,  a  most  able  and  enterpris- 
^^^^  ing  officer,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  first  to  descrjr 
1814.  the  approach  of  this  unlooked-for  body  of  enemies,  and 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  immediately  sent  him  to  Blncber  with 
the  intelligence.  "  The  cavalry,"  says  he,  "  of  Generals 
Eorflf  and  WassilchikoflP  was  immediately  detached  in 
pursuit,  and  they  were  driven  upon  F^re-Champenoise 
as  the  cavalry  of  the  Grand  Army  (with  whom  the  Em- 
j)eror  Alexander  now  was  in  person)  was  advancing  firom 
that  village.  Some  attacks  of  the  cavalry  were  made  on 
this  French  corps,  which  had  formed  itself  into  squares ; 
and,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  defended  itself  in  the  most 
gallant  manner,  notwithstanding  it  was  composed  of  young 
troops  and  Garde  NcUionale.  When  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  cavalry  of  both  armies  some  officers  were 
sent  to  demand  their  surrender  ;  but  they  boldly  resisted 
the  summons,  marching  on  and  firing ;  and  they  refused 
to  lay  down  their  arms  until  a  battery  of  Russian  cannon 
had  opened,  and  repeated  charges  of  cavalry  at  the  open- 
ings it  had  made  had  thrown  them  into  confusion. 
This  light  battery  was  especially  directed  by  the  Emperor 
of  Eussia  in  person,  who  charged  in  at  the  head  of  his 
j^SirChM.  Guards.     He  momentarily  gave  the  command  and  charge 

Stewart  to.,  .  ti>ni  i^ti-  ii» 

LordCartie-of  the  scrvicc  to  Lord  Cathcai-t  Nothing  could  have 
MJch26,  been  served  with  greater  precision  and  ability  than  the 
c^ljxPsSc;  g^i^s  ;  and  after  a  sharp  and  continued  fire,  and  a  most 
m^^^L  brilliant  resistance.  Generals  Ariani  and  Pacthod,  generals 
5^/^'|J?.Jof  division,  five  brigadiers,  3000  prisoners,  12  guns,  and 
W6, 667.  the  whole  convoy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.**  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  has  not  told  us,  but  those  who  were  also 

*  A  romantic  and  melancholy  iucident,  painfully  deacriptiTe  of  th«  horran 
of  war,  as  well  as  characteridtic  of  the  character  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  occur- 
red on  this  occasion.  It  is  thus  narrated  by  him :— "  Being  forward  in  the 
mdl^e  I  perceived  that  some  of  the  Cossacks,  most  probably  from  Bashkir,  bad 
not  only  secured  a  French  colonel's  caliche  and  baggage,  but  one  of  them  bad 
teised  his  wife,  whoso  cries  rent  the  air,  and,  with  the  aid  of  two  other  Tartan, 
was  placing  her  behind  him.  I  will  not  detail  the  frequent  hiatories  of  lawkM 
troopo,  nor  add  to  these  pages  instances  of  barbarity,  which  I  fear  has  been 
too  justly  giTen  of  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  predatory  hordes  in  their  march 
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present  hare,  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  cliarge  into    chap. 

the  French  square,  and  second  to  none  in  the  hand-to-     ^^^ 

hand  fight  which  ensued.*  isi*. 

In  these  combats  at  Ffere-Champenoise  the  French  lost 

10,000  men,  of  whom  7000  were  prisoners,  80  guns,  200  Results' of 
ammunition-waggons,  and  the  whole  valuable  convoy  ofl^^T' 
bread.     The  victory  was  gained  by  cavalry  and  artillery  ^Ih^"* 
alone  on  the  side  of  the  Allies ;  not  a  musket-shot  was  pJ^JJ  ^ 
fired  on  their  side ;  and  the  resistance  of  the  French,  in- 
cluding the  National  Guard,  was  gallant  in  the  extreme.    . 
The  number  of  troops  engaged  on  each  side  in  the  two 
combats  was  about  22,000,  entirely  infantry  and  guns  on 
the  side  of  the  French,  entirely  cavalry  and  artillery  on 
that  of  the  Russians.     These  advantages,  considerable  at 
any  time,  were  doubly  so,  as  gained  over  an  army  already 
so  very  inferior  to  the  host  which  was  pursuing  them 
within  sixty-five  miles  of  Paris,  and  with  no  reserves  to  fall 
back  upon  between  them  and  the  capital.     The  advance 

through  Frmnce.  But  I  reflect  with  satisfaction  that  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  rescue,  even  for  a  moment,  a  lovely  and  most  interesting  Frenchwoman  from 
the  hands  of  these  wild  soldiers.  Being,  however,  unable  to  listen  to  her  afflicting 
details,  and  not  knowing  in  what  manner  better  to  place  her  in  security,  I  di- 
rected  my  own  orderly  hussar,  of  the  Kiog*8  German  Legion,  to  place  her  at 
the  moment  en  croupe,  and  carry  her  to  my  billet  at  headquarters.  I  was  un- 
willing, and  indeed  could  not  at  that  moment  leave  the  field,  and  consoled 
myself  with  the  thought  that  when  I  returned  to  my  quarters  I  should  receive 
the  thanks  of  a  beautiful  creature,  and  have  the  happiness  of  restoring  her  to 
her  huaband.  But,  alas !  how  little  can  we  reckon  on  any  ^ture  event,  espe- 
cially in  war  I  The  distance  between  the  field  of  battle  and  F^re-Champenoise 
was  inconsiderable,  the  town  was  in  sight,  and  from  the  number  of  officers  and 
troops  moving  about  I  could  not  imagine  my  beautiful  prisoner  would  be  re- 
captured. But,  sad  to  relate,  either  the  Cossacks  returned,  or  others  more 
savage  and  determined,  and  perceiving  my  faithful  orderly  hussar  and  prize, 
fell  upon  him,  and  after  nearly  killing  him  re-seized  and  carried  off  their  vic- 
tim. And  although  the  strictest  investigation  was  made  throughout  his  whole 
army  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  whom  I  immediately  repaired  and  related 
the  melancholy  tale,  and  who  heard  it  with  the  utmost  compassion  and  inte- 
rest, the  beautiful  and  interesting  Frenchwoman  never  appeared  again." — Sir 
Charles  Stewart  to  Lord  Castlbreaoh,  March  27, 1814,  MS. ;  and  London- 
DERRT,  289.  I  have  heard  that  mournful  story  narrated  in  just  the  same 
manner  by  Lord  Burghersh,  who  bore  ample  testimony  to  Sir  Charles's  gene- 
rous humanity  on  this  occasion. 

•  I  was  informed  of  this  by  my  lamented  friend  Lord  Burghersh,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  also  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  has  left  so 
vexy  yaloable  and  interesting  a  narrative  of  the  campaign. 
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CHAP,    of  the  Allies  towards  Paris,  accordiDgly,  from  this  time 
^™^     was  rapid  and  unresisted.     At  four  in  the  morning  of 
1814.     the  26th,  both  armies  broke  up  and  marched  towards  that 
city  —  Schwartzenberg  on  the  direct  road  bj  Sezanne ; 
Blucher  by  two  roads,  his  main  body  along  that  from 
Vertus  to  Montmirail,  the  detached  corps  of  Eleist  and 
DTork  from  Chateau -Thierry  to  La  Fert^- Gaucher.* 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  activity  with  which  the  pursuit 
was  conducted.     The  Grand  Army  advanced  with  extra- 
March  26.  ordinary  rapidity.     On  the  26th,  headquarters  were  at 
Treffaux.     The  French  marshals  were  now  on  the  vei^  of 
total  destruction.     Worn  out  and  dejected,  their  men  were 
in  no  condition  to  withstand  the  charges  of  the  numerous 
and  magnificent  squadrons  of  the  united  Allied  armies 
which  were  pressing  on  them ;  and  such  had  been  their 
losses  in  guns  on  the  preceding  day,  that  the  two  corps 
had  only  seven  pieces  left.     Kleist  and  DTork's  corps 
had  been  detached  to  La  Fert^-Gaucher  to  head  them  at 
that  point;  and  having,  by  marching  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  arrived  before  them,  the  retreating  marshals,  after 
a  sharp  combat,  in  which  they  lost  1500  prisoners,  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  high-road,  and  hasten  across  the 
fields  towards  Provins  by  Courtafon.     This  achievement 
of  the  Army  of  Silesia  was  the  more  remarkable,  that  the 
men  "  who  fought  at  La  Fert^-Gaucher,"  in  Sir  Charles 
Stewart's  words,  *'  had  been  at  Nismes  on  the  24th,  being 
a  distance  of  twenty-six  leagues."     The  French  marshals 
were  closely  pursued  on  their  cross-march  by  the  indefa* 
]^^;^\  tigable  Pahlen,  at  the  head  of  great  part  of  the  cavalry  of 
^mho  *^®  Grand  Army,  and  would  have  been  enveloped  and 
Toot**  '  totally  destroyed  had  not  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  his 
^.  ^7-    commanding  officer,  apprehensive  of  losing  his  artillery  in 
tl  ^8.      crossing  the  fields,  with  ill-timed  caution  called  him  off, 
and  discontinued  the  pursuit.^  t 

*  The  two  last  had  followed  Marmont  and  Mortier  to  ChAtofta-Thieny,  and 
were  thus  now  on  their  flank  and  rear, 
t  **  Dans  notre  mouTement  de  Fismes  sur  la  Ifanie   nous  avioos  M 
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After  this  narrow  escape  from  total  ruin,  the  corps  of    chap. 
Marmont  and  Mortier  continued  their  retrograde  move-     ^"°- 
ment  on  Paris»  the  former  bj  Melon,  the  latter  through     I814. 
Guignes.     This  morement  entirely  uncovered  the  capital,  ^jvat^  of 
and  left  the  march  unopposed  to  both  the  Allied  armies,  ^^j^^*^ 
who  continued  their  advance  without  any  further  serious  ^^^^ 
opposition  by  La  Fert^-sous-Jouarre  and  Meaux  to  Paris. 
A  feeble  attempt  at  resistance  was  made  between  these 
two  places  by  a  large  body  of  National  Guards,  with  a 
few  old  soldiers,  but  they  were  speedily  routed  by  General 
Korff,  at  the  head  of  some  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  their 
commander  made  prisoner.    The  passage  of  the  Mame  was 
effected  by  the  two  armies  with  very  little  opposition — 
the  Army  of  Silesia  at  Trilport,  and  the  Grand  x\rmy  at 
Meaux.     In  the  latter  town  the  French,  without  giving  March  28. 
the  inhabitants  the  slightest  warning,  blew  up  an  immense 
powder-magazine,  which  at  once  shivered  every  window  in 
it  to  atoms.     Meanwhile  Marmont  and  Mortier  retired 
with  all  imaginable  rapidity  towards  Paris,  by  Mormant 
and  Melun,  and  crossed  the  Mame  at  Charenton,  where, 
being  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  they  fell  under 
the  orders  of  Joseph,  intrusted  with  the  chief  command 
there.     Although  the  Allies  advanced  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the  French  from 
being  the  first  in  the  race,  and  establishing  themselves  on 
the  heights  of  Montmartre,  Belleville,  and  Romainville, 
before  the  Russians  or  Prussians  approached  St  Denis. 
Meanwhile  the  Allies,  in  great  strength,  and  in  the  highest  March  29. 
spirits,  drew  near  to  Paris,  on  the  direct  road  from  Meaux ; 

tuiWa  par  lee  corps  de  KleiBt  et  DTork.  De  Chateau-Thierry  ces  deux 
g^udraux  s'^taient  portds  directement  sur  La  Fert6-0aucher  pour  sopposer  k 
noire  retraite.  Notre  poeition  ^tait  critique;  j'en  augurais  fort  znaL  Je  regardai 
eomme  perdue  au  moina  la  totality  de  noire  mat^el,  et  je  dis  en  plaisaniant 
an  General  Digion,  commandant  mon  artillerie,  que  le  lendemain  il  serait  pro- 
bablement  g^n^ral  d'artillerie  in  partibtu.  Cependant  nous  ne  n^gligeamea 
aucun  effort  pour  nous  tirer  d*aSaire,  et  nous  y  parvimes.  Chose  memorable  ! 
Nous  sortimee  sans  aucune  perte  de  la  plus  horrible  situation  oh  jamais  troupes 
^taient  plac^.  Tout  arriva  intaci  k  Provins,  infietnierie,  caTalerie,  artillerie,  et 
equipages."— Marmont,  vi  238,  239. 


Swards  the 

The  Inperial 

KqgiApenoq» 


fine  OB  Ae  north- 
on  Ae  rif^ 
lemwed  Sadkn'i 
fir  the  gdlantaj 
of  die 

thejliad  gone 
Bhine.  Oat  of 
onlj  6000  n- 
wom  oat^  their 
TingeB  and  deter- 
and  fatme 
ft  fruitfal  coontiji 
vanta.  Alex- 
of  WeniDgton. 
to  his  troops^  in  whid^  he 
f^*^  i^jfCiii^Lj  rr-rtttfcie  piioder  or  disonlers  of  any  description, 
?^-?v^  azi  c::; rord  ::  ia  ;ie  most  rigorous  manner  upon  the 
^^"^"^  orzLziAzd-er?  !:iid«  him  This  order  had  the  effect  of  im- 
jtI'  "  *    Eirriiizelr  brliiirJig  supplies  of  ererjr  sort  to  the  Allied 

*  -Iz  :a  '^  i=LaL:itib:-«  vC  0/  Lis  Mftjesty  the  Emperor  that  the  trdopi 
"^r.-i-f  r  J  :-^  ccci=a2d  sk*.>a2d  cbwrre  the  stxiciest  diedpUne,  and  on  no  aeeoont 
ws^:«T«r  l«aT«  iheir  biLToaacs  10  go  into  the  Tillages ;  and  that  their  wantiii» 
rz:h  u  f  r*.  w»L  smw,  «hou!d  co:  be  sapplied  otherwise  than  through  tb« 
i:.:erTe- t::n  of  the  xaajon.  Yoa  cannot  hut  be  aware  how  mnch  the  good  cos- 
duct  of  cor  troops  in  the  present  cirtfumstancos  maj  inflnenoe  the  common  ema; 
acl  therefore  his  31  ajestj  will  hold  joa  pennnallf  responaiMe  for  the  exeentioa 
of  this  order.*— Alexander's  Onfer,  JfairA  2e»  1814;  DAinLsraKT,  SS4. 

"  At  the  moment  we  are  approaching  Fsris,  it  is  only  by  the  strictMrt  iob- 
ordination  among  the  troops  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  the  important  reeolti 
we  hare  in  riew.  You  were  one  of  the  Tery  first  to  be  oonrinoed  of  the  neoM- 
sitj  of  gaining  over  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  to  the  canse  we 
are  maintaining;  but  shall  we  be  acting  on  this  cooTiction  if  the  villages  around 
Paris  be  I«ft  a  prey  to  plunderers  instead  of  finding  protection  from  our  armies  1 
I  earnestly  entreat  of  you  to  use  every  possible  means  to  prevent  acts  of  vio- 
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The  whole  Allied  army  had  orders  to  concentrate  on    c?hap. 
the  eyening  of  the  29th  before  Paris,  and  before  sunset     ^""• 


on  that  night  they  were  assembled  on  the  plain  around  1814. 
St  Denis,  on  the  roads  of  Soissons,  Meaux,  and  Vincennes,  ^^^^ 
ready  on  the  morrow  to  commence  the  attack  on  thefP^V'™*- 

^  tion  in 

capital.  No  words  can  describe  the  consternation  of  its  ?•"•• 
inhabitants,  when  the  distant  booming  of  the  cannon  told 
that  the  enemy  was  approaching,  and  crowds  of  peasants, 
driving  their  horses  and  cattle  before  them,  flocked  into 
the  city,  giving  the  most  alarming  accounts  of  the  count- 
less host  of  barbarians  which  was  chasing  them  forward, 
and  advancing  to  destroy,  as  they  thought,  the  great  capi- 
tal with  fire  and  sword.  Multitudes  of  these  unfortunate 
panic-struck  peasants  soon  filled  the  city,  adding  by  their 
lamentations  to  the  terror  which  univei'sally  prevailed. 
The  alarm  was  even  greater  at  the  Tuileries  than  else- 
where, for  they  could  measure  the  real  extent  of  the 
danger,  and  were  not  deceived  by  the  report,  sedulously 
spread  among  the  people,  that  the  Emperor  with  a  power- 
ful army  was  fast  following  on  the  track  of  the  barbar- 
ians, and  would  speedily  overtake  and  exterminate  them. 
The  Empress  was  in  the  utmost  agony,  and  spent  most 
of  her  time  in  tears.  She  knew  not  whom  to  trust  or 
to  whom  to  turn  in  her  distress.  Joseph,  who  was  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  Paris  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror, had  not  firmness  of  mind  or  energy  of  character 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and,  seeing  the  thrones  of  his 
family  crumbling  around  him,  had  come  to  despair  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  empire.  Clarke,  the  Minister  of 
War,  overwhelmed  by  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  which 
he  had  no  means  of  executing,  was  wholly  unable  to 
sustain  the  burden  of  his  office.  Savary,  Minister  of 
Police,  was  so  detested,  from  the  vigour  with  which  he 

kooe.  Everj  commander  of  a  corps  or  detachment  should  be  made  personaUy 
responaible  for  whaterer  diaorders  maj  be  committed.  Your  active  ezertiona 
on  this  occaaion  will  securt  you  the  general  gratitude,  aud  double  the  high 
respect  I  entertain  for  you.'*— Alexandeb  to  Marshal  Count  Wbxdb,  March 
26,  1814;  DA5IL1FSKT,  334,  335. 
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.-y.^     Lki  £xt^7LicC  ij^  c«dkiGs  office,  tluit  he  had  no  inflaence 

^^^    vi-AicTS' ;  j^i  T£>TFUMi.  the  lemaining  member  of  the 

i^ft.     ££Ljirts^'s  ctL'^OKdl.  kef4  alooC  and,  without  himself  sug- 

ce^:LIJ:  ijLTiLiL^;.  ouaiteiited  himself  with  catting  and  dis- 

cjkiis:^  rpff;>i^  iipc<ii  anxthing  suggested  by  otheis.   The 

disiz^ess  of  Ute  Empress  was  much  enhanced  by  a  dream 

of  the  Kznz  of  Rome,  of  a  melancholy  cast,  of  which,  with 

infutine  «im{^kitT.  he  lokl  his  mother,  bat  without  in* 

fotTLing  ber  of  its  details.*     Not  an  additional  soldier, 

or  gusL  CT  hin^  oouid  be  got  to  defend,  in  its  last  ex- 

tn^miiy.  the  Palladium  of  the  empire  :  and  at  this  moment 

1  w.OiK*  retexan  soldi^ans  were  shat  up  in  useless  inactirity 

in  Danuic;  Hamboig.  Flushing,  Palma  NuoTa,  Venice, 

ii^ad.  97:  Alessandria.  Antwcjp,  and  the  fortresses  on  the  Rhine. 

^^^   A  memoiaUe  example  of  the  way  in  which  ambition,  as 

^^^;^*'  Shakespeare  says,  ^  overieaps  itseU^  and  falls  on  the  other 

^^^^•^"'side,'"  and  of  the  prorision  made  by  ProTidence  for  the 

iL  iM.      destruction  of  all  attempts  to  attain  unirersal  dominioD 

in  the  efforts  which  it  makes  for  its  own  extension.^ 

The  near  approach  of  the  Allied  armies,  however,  and 

It  ii  drtcr-  the  evident  danger  of  the  Empress  and  King  of  Rome 

tiKEBprai  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  rendered  it  absolutdij 

7r^    necessary  to  come  to  some  decision  as  to  their  disposal 

jjj^*5^  during  the  perils  evidently  about  to  arrive.      A  council, 

accordingly,  was  called  to  take  the  matter  into  considera* 

tion  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  which  was  attended  bj 

all  the  members  of  her  Privy  Council  and  the  principal 

dignitaries  of  the  empire.     In  it  opinions,  as  might  have 

been  expected  in  such  a  crisis,  were  very  much  divided  as 

to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued.     The  Minister  at 

*  "  A  Teiy  interestiDg  intercepted  letter  has  been  Bhown  to  me  from  the 
Empress  to  BuoDsporte,  in  which,  after  expressing  great  affectioD,  she  stttei 
the  effect  which  his  Ute  victories  had  produced  at  Paris,  and  endiDg  Y/j  so 
anecdote  of  the  King  of  Home  having  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  cried  bitterly, 
calling  frequently  on  his  papa.  When  he  awoke,  and  was  questioned  as  to  ths 
cause,  no  entreaty  or  threia  could  induce  him  to  give  the  smallest  explsnstioo 
or  reveal  the  nature  of  his  dream.  This  made  the  child  very  melancholy,  «nd 
the  Empress  partook  of  it,  though  ahe  rode  daily  to  the  Bois  de  Boulognfr'*— 
Sib  Charles  Stewart  to  Lord  Cabtlkrkaoh,  MartK  27,  \SU,MS, 


Lone. 
llsrdi2B. 
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War  began  the  discussion  by  unfoldiDg  the  forces  on  which  chap. 
they  could  rely  for  their  defence,  and  those  of  the  Allies ;  ^^^ 
these  last  he  estimated  at  150,000  men,  while  their  own  lai*- 
did  not  exceed  25,000.  In  these  circumstances  he  with 
reason  concluded  that  he  could  not  answer  for  the  safety 
of  the  Empress  and  her  son  if  they  remained  in  Paris, 
and  that  the  only  question  was,  whither  they  should  be 
conreyed?  Upon  this  a  strong  debate  arose  in  the 
CoanciL  Boulay  de  la  Meiirthe,  an  old  republican,  pro- 
posed that  they  should  convey  the  Empress  to  the  II6tel 
de  Ville,  sound  the  tocsin  in  all  the  churches,  arm  and 
call  forth  the  inhabitants  of  the  faubourg,  show  the  infant 
to  them  at  the  windows  of  the  building,  and  electrify  the 
dtizens  by  exhibiting  the  heroism  of  Maria  Theresa. 
Count  Mol^  strongly  combated  the  removal  of  the  Em- 
press, alleging,  what  the  event  proved  was  true,  that  "  the 
greatest  of  all  errors,  if  resistance  was  determined  on, 
would  be  to  leave  Paris  without  a  government;  for,  if  left 
to  themselves,  its  inhabitants  would  speedily  abandon  the 
Emperor.'"  In  this  opinion  Talleyrand  concurred.  Clarke, 
on  the  other  hand,  supported  the  removal  of  the  Empress, 
insisting  ''  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  consider  Paris  as  the 
centre  of  the  imperial  power ;  that  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor  would  follow  him  everywhere ;  and  as  long  as  a 
village  remained  in  Prance  unoccupied  by  the  enemy, 
that  would  be  his  capital'"  Upon  the  vote  being  taken, 
twenty-three  declared  for  making  the  contest  a  popular 
one»  and  removing  the  Empress  and  her  infant  son  to  the 
H6tel  de  Ville.  Upon  this,  Joseph  produced  a  letter 
from  the  Emperor,  dated  from  Rheims  not  a  fortnight 
before,  to  the  eflFect  that  in  no  event  should  they  per- 
mit the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  that  if  the  Allies  approached  Paris  x^jllys, 
with  forces  plainly  irresistible,  they  should  remove  them,  f^/^i^44, 
along  with  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  to  the  f^^j^l*"^ 
south  of  the  Loire  ;  in  fine,  that  he  would  rather  see  his  eis. 
son  in  the  Seine  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.^     This 
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CHAP,    at  ODce  termiDated  the  discussion,  and  it  was  determined 
^""-    that  Joseph  should  remain  to  provide,  as  long  as  possible, 
1814.    for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  and  that  the  Empress  and 
King  of  Rome  should  be  removed  next  day  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Loire.* 

Departure  being  thus  resolved  on,  the  Empress,  though 
Dcpartiro  with  uudisguiscd  reluctance,  prepared  to  obey  it ;  and 
pr^^an"'  carlj  ucxt  momiug  the  Place  of  the  Carrousel  was  filled 
Rome  for  with  carriagcs  to  convey  the  august  fugitives  to  a  place 
lilLih'S.  ^f  safety.  In  addition  to  the  Imperial  family  and  then* 
suite  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  designed  by 
Napoleon  to  accompany  her,  there  were  put  in  the  con- 
veyance the  most  secret  and  precious  papers  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  remains  of  his  private  treasure,  amounting 
to  1,800,000  francs  (£720,000),  with  the  whole  crown 
diamonds.  The  Empress  was  in  tears  all  the  forenoon, 
and  her  grief  was  much  aggravated  by  the  King  of  Rome, 
who,  though  only  three  years  of  age,  evinced  the  utmost 
reluctance  to  quit  the  palace,  clung  with  such  enei^  to 
the  curtains  of  his  apartment  that  he  had  to  be  torn 
away  by  force,  and  repeatedly  asked,  as  they  were  carry- 
ing him  down  the  great  stair,  why  they  were  taking  him 
away,  whither  he  was  going  'i  An  anxious  and  agitated 
crowd,  from  an  early  hour,  filled  the  Carrousel,  and  opin- 
ions were  much  and  painfully  divided  as  to  what  was 
going  forward.  Some,  seeing  the  Imperial  family  about 
to  depart  and  the  chief  officers  of  Government  with  them, 
gave  over  the  cause  as  lost,  and  openly  expressed  their 

*  "  You  are  in  no  event  to  permit  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome  to 
fall  into  the  enemy *s  hands ;  and  I  am  about  to  manceuvre  in  such  a  maoDer 
that  you  may  possibly  be  several  days  without  hearing  from  me.  Should  the 
enemy  advance  upon  Paris  with  such  forces  as  to  render  resistance  plainly 
impossible,  send  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Loire  the  Empress  and  the  King 
of  Rome,  the  great  dignitaries,  the  ministers,  the  president  of  the  council  of 
state,  the  officers  of  the  senate,  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  trea- 
sure. Never  quit  my  son ;  and  keep  in  mind,  I  would  rather  see  him  in  the 
Seine  than  in  the  bauds  of  the  enemies  of  France.  The  fate  of  Astyanax,  i 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  most  de- 
plorable in  history."— Napoleon  to  Joseph,  Bheims,  March  16, 1814;  Capi- 
nouXy  z.  iiZ,  444. 
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joj  that  at  least  the  Empress  and  her  son  would  be    chap. 
extricated  from  the  dangers  which  were  impending  over     ^^™* 


them.     Others,  and  they  were  the  more  numerous,  loudlj     i8i4. 
blamed  the  departure  as  an  act  of  pusillanimity  which 
would  ruin  the  cause  of  France,  and  insisted  that  they 
should  have  remained,  and  thrown  themselves   on  the 
people,  who  would  have  defended  them  with  their  lives. 
In  the  midst  of  these  anxieties  and  fears,  the  Empress 
and  her  august  infant  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  stair, 
and  entered  the  carriages.     Every  head  was  uncovered, 
and  hardly  an  eye  was  dry  in  the  immense  assemblage ;  i  Thiew, 
but  not  a  cheer  was  given  and  not  a  sound  was  heard,  535  *;  a?v. 
as  on  days  of  festivity,  as  they  took  their  departure.  ^Ihibfx. 
Silently  they  slowly  moved  away,  followed  by  tearful  ^ij^*^i^^2 
eyes,  as  if  led  out  to  execution.     They  were  taking  their  443! 
last  farewell     Neither  was  ever  seen  in  Paris  again.^ 

One  high  dignitary  and  arch-traitor  was  sadly  per- 
plexed  how  to  act  on  this  occasion.  As  arch-chancellor  Treacheroui 
and  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  state,  it  was  the  obvious  Tioie^j^d. 
duty  of  Talleyrand  to  have  obeyed  the  Emperor  s  orders 
and  accompanied  the  Empress  in  her  retreat.  But  that 
by  no  means  suited  the  views  of  the  hoary  diplomatist, 
who,  having  come  to  despair  of  the  Emperor's  cause,  was 
meditating  a  desertion  to  the  other  side,  and  was  already 
in  secret  communication  with  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
whom  he  expected  as  his  guest  in  Paris  on  his  arrival, 
looked  for  on  the  following  day.  But  how  was  he  to  avoid 
going  off  with  the  Empress,  and  then  being  honourably 
dragged  down  the  gulf  by  her  ?  The  device,  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  man,  which  he  fell  upon  was  this  : 
Pretending  to  have  much  to  carry  away  and  arrange, 
he  contrived  to  delay  his  departure  till  the  Imperial 
cort^e  was  already  off,  and  then  set  out,  as  if  to  follow 
them,  in  great  pomp,  attended  by  a  numerous  train. 
Meanwhile  he  had  arranged  with  the  police  that  he 
should  be  stopped  at  the  barrier  for  want  of  a  passport, 
which  he  took  care  not  to  have  with  him.     After  much 
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CHAP,    seeming  altercation  and  inany  expressions  of  regret,  he 

^™^-     returned  to  his  hotel  late  in  the  evening,  and  made  no 

1814.     attempt  to  set  oiU  again.     Two  days  after  he  receired 

1  Thiers,     the   Russian  Emperor  as  his  guest  in   his  magnificent 

612*     '    hotel  in  the  Rue  Florentin,  where  the  dethronement  of 

Napoleon  was  arranged.^  * 

Left  in  this  manner  to  their  own  resources,  Joseph, 
Foreesof  Mannout,  and  Mortier  made  the  best  dispositions  that 
tothTd^  circumstances  would  admit  to  maintain  their  ground 
^riL""'  against  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  force  by  which 
they  were  assailed.  The  defence  of  the  important  heights 
of  Belleville  and  Romainville,  the  true  bulwark  of  the 
capital,  and  from  thence  to  Charenton,  on  the  Mame, 
was  intrusted  to  Marmont ;  that  from  those  heights  to 
the  Seine,  including  Montmartre,  was  devolved  upon 
Mortier.  The  Hue  was  by  nature  extremely  strong,  and 
if  it  had  been  either  strengthened  by  adequate  field- 
works  or  defended  by  a  sufficient  force,  it  might  have 
been  rendered  altogether  impregnable.  But  it  had  no 
intrenchments,  and  the  force  by  which  it  was  guarded  was 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  so  extensive  a 
position.  Marmont's  corps,  which  was  placed  daring  the 
night  at  Saint  Maude  and  Charenton,  even  when  it  was 
all  assembled,  amounted  only  to  7500  infantry  and  1500 
horse,  the  remains  of  seventy  haitalions  of  which  it  had 
« Mtnn.  VI.  been  composed.*  The  wreck  of  fifteen  divisions^  which 
in  former  days  would  have  mustered  90,000  combatants, 

*  "  Ne  sachant  comment  faire  pour  couvrir  d'un  prdtexte  sp^oieux  eaprtetoos 
prolong^  Ik  Paris,  M.  de  Talleyrand  prit  le  parti  de  monter  en  Toiture  poor 
feindre  au  moins  la  bonne  Yolont6  de  Buivre  la  R^gente.  Yen  la  dioto 
du  jour,  h  rheure  oil  finissait  le  combat^  il  se  pr^senta,  «m«  paue-pori  tt  cs 
grand  appareil  de  voyage,  h,  la  barri^re  qui  donnait  6ur  la  rouie  d*(M^taL 
Elle  etait  occupee  par  des  gardes  nationaux  fort  irritte  contre  ceax  qui  d^mii 
deux  jours  d68ertaient  la  capitale.  Ti  se  fit  autour  de  sa  voiture  une  aoiie  dt 
tumulte,  naturel  selon  quelques  contemporains,  et  selon  d*aatrea  prtpairf  ^ 
dessein.  On  lui  demanda  son  passe-port  qu'il  ne  put  montrer ;  on  mumafa 
centre  co  d^faut  d'une  formalit<5  essentielle,  et  alors,  avec  una  d^fiSranee 
affective  pour  la  consigne  des  braves  ddfenseure  de  Paris,  il  rebroeaa  dieiniB  tt 
rentra  dans  san  bdtel.  La  plupart  de  ceux  qui  avaient  contribu^  k  le  reteair, 
et  qui  ne  d6siraient  pas  de  revolution,  ne  se  doutaient  pas  qu*ils  aTmlaDt  i 
rbomme  qui  allait  en  faire  une."— Thiers,  xvii.  612. 
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stood  on  the  line  of  defence,  but,  including  4000  National    chap. 
Guards  who  were  capable  of  taking  the  field,  they  pro-     ^^^ 
duced  only  28,000  men.*     They  had  the   advantage,     i8u. 
however,  of  a  very  strong  position,  intersected  by  woods, 
villages,  and  wall-enclosures,  and  they  had  150  pieces  of  ^^/^^^ 
cannon.     The  troops  took  their  ground  before  daylight,  on  ^^40  T™* 
the  morning  of  the  29th,  with  regularity  and  precision ;  ^^'^\ 
they  were  resolved  to  combat  to  the  uttermost,  but  they  ^;  ^^  J 
knew  the  enemy  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  and  did  3io. 
80  with  the  mournful  conviction  that  it  would  be  in  vain.^ 
The  forces  of  the  Allies,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  infinitely 
superior ;  they  had  nearly  200,000  men  in  all  around  their  Forces  of 
bsmners.     It  may  readily  be  believed,  however,  that  ofandtheif' 
this  immense  force,  a  small  part  only  was  actually  in  thefiJJ.''^*^ 
fronts  and  prepared  to  take  a  part  in  tlie  action.t  Even  that 
portion,  however,  was  greatly  more  numerous  than  their 
opponents,  and  they  were  supported  by  the  consciousness 
that  victory  was  certain,  because  an  overwhelming  force, 
if  necessary,  could  be  brought  up  to  reinforce  them.    The 
plan  of  attack  was  as  follows  :     On  the  Allied  right  the 
Army  of  Silesia  was  to  advance  to  the  attack  of  Mont- 
martre  on  two  sides,  one  on  that  of  Clichy  and  St  Denis, 
the  other  on  that  of  La  Vilette  and  La  Chapelle ;  while 
the  Grand  Army  moved  in  the  centre  and  on  the  left, 
directing  its   main   column   on   the  heights  of  Pantin, 
Romainville,  and  Chaumont,  and  sending  a  flanking  one 
by  the  wood  of  Vincennes  round  to  Charenton,  on  the 
Mame.     Nearly  100,000  men  in  all  were  told  ofi*  for 
the  attack ; '  but  a  great  part  of  them  were  far  removed "  Muff.  607. 

*  The  actual  number  of  troops  on  paper  disposable  for  the  defence  of  Paris 
waa  80,546,  independent  of  1970  in  garrison  in  Vincennes,  Cliarenton,  St 
Denia,  Ac.  Tliis  includes,  however,  6000  National  Qaard,  of  whom  not  4000 
«v8r  eune  up ;  and  after  deducting  the  detiichments  necessarily  lefl  to  guard 
the  dty  and  barriera,  the  sick,  &c.,  about  23,000  or  24,000  regular  troops  and 
4000  National  Guard — 28,000  in  all — were  actually  brought  under  fire.— iSec 
UxuMowty  y'u  356,  and  Thiers,  xvii.  591. 

+  They  bad,  detached  to  the  rear,  Winzingerode  observing  Napoleon ;  Bulow 
blockading  Soissons,  and  guarding  the  communication  with  Belgium;  andWrede 
and  Sacken,  at  Meaux,  watching  the  bridges  over  the  Mame. 
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CHAP,    in  the  morniDg  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  did  not 

^"^     come  up  till  late  in  the  afternoon.     The  weight  of  the 

1814.     contest  till  then  fell  on  Barclay's  and  Raeffskoi's  corps  in 

the  centre,  which  were  not  above  45,000  strong.     Thence 

the  long  duration  and  extremely  bloody  nature  of  the 

conflict,  which,  if  the  troops  had  been  all  up  at  once,  could 

not  have  lasted  two  hours,  or  cost  half  the  men.     It  was 

not  without  reason,  however,  deemed  indispensable  to 

commence  an  attack  as  early  as  possible  with  the  troops 

already  in  hand,  as  it  was  known  that  the  Emperor  of 

France  was  hastening  on  their  footsteps ;  and  if  the  battle 

1  Dan.  348,  wcrc  prolougcd  for  any  considerable  time,  it  was  feared 

237,' ^^f**  he  might  appear  with  fatal  effect  on  their  left  flank. 

fsT^'sir     Joseph,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  issued  an  animated 

S^  Lwd  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  and  Schwartzen- 

Castiereagh,  berg  two  days  afterwards  published  a  remarkable  one, 

1814;  cmit.  embodying  Lord  Castlereagh's  views,  and  descriptive  of 

41^*413.     the  principles  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  in  advancing  to 

the  final  conflict.^  * 

*  Joseph^s  proclamation  was  in  these  terms  :  "  Citizens  of  Paris  !  A  column 
of  the  enemy  has  advanced  to  Meaux.  It  approaches  by  the  road  of  Germany ; 
but  the  Emperor  follows  it  closely  at  the  head  of  a  victorioos  army.  Tha 
Council  of  the  Regency  has  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  Empress  and  the 
King  of  Rome.  I  remain  with  you.  Let  us  arm  to  defend  our  capital,  its 
monuments,  its  riches,  our  wives,  our  children,  all  that  is  dear  to  us.  Let 
this  great  city  become  a  camp  for  a  few  moments  ;  and  let  the  enemy  find  hif 
shame  under  those  walls  which  he  hopes  to  pass  in  triumph.  The  Emperor 
marches  to  our  succour :  second  him  by  a  brief  and  vigorous  resistance,  and 
we  shall  preserve  the  honour  of  France." — Afoniteur,  March  29,  1814. 

Schwartzenberg*s  proclamation  was  as  follows  :  '*  Inhabitants  of  Fans ! 
The  Allied  armies  are  under  your  walls.  The  object  of  their  march  to  the 
capital  of  France  is  founded  on  the  hope  of  a  sincere  and  lasting  pacification 
with  her.  For  twenty  years  Europe  has  been  deluged  with  blood  and  team 
Every  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  these  calamities  has  proved  vain ;  for  this 
reason,  that  in  the  very  government  that  oppresses  you,  there  baa  been  found 
an  invincible  obstacle  to  peace.  Who  among  you  is  not  convinced  of  this 
truth  ?  The  Allied  sovereigns  desire  to  find  in  France  a  beneficent  govern- 
ment which  shall  strengthen  her  alliance  with  all  nations ;  and  therefore^  in 
the  present  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  Paris  to  hasten  the  general  pacifi- 
cation. We  await  the  expression  of  your  opinion  with  a  degree  of  impatience, 
proportioned  to  the  mighty  consequences  which  must  result  from  your  deter- 
mination. Declare  it :  and  you  shall  at  once  find  defenders  in  the  armies 
standing  before  your  walls.  Parisians  !  the  state  of  France,  the  proceedingi 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux,  the  peaceful  occupation  of  Lyons,  and  the 
real  sentiments  of  your  countrymen,  are  known  to  you.     In  the^e  examples 
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Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  cjhap. 
battle  which  followed,  gave  the  following  graphic  and  ^^' 
interesting  account  of  it  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh :  isi*. 
"  The  6th  corps,  under  General  RaeflFskoi,  moved  from  Battie^of 
Bondy  at  six  in  the  morning  in  three  columns  of  attack,  ^^^j^  ^ 
supported  by  the  Guards  and  reserves,  and,  leaving  the 
great  route  of  Meaux,  attacked  the  heights  of  Romainville 
and  Belleville.  These  are  very  commanding,  as  well  as 
Montmartre.  The  ground  between  them  is  covered  with 
villages  and  country-seats  ;  and  the  possession  of  the  high 
grounds  commands  Paris  and  all  around  them.  Prince 
Eugene  of  Wirtemberg's  division  of  the  6th  corps  com- 
menced the  attack,  and,  with  the  greatest  spirit,  endured 
for  a  long  period  a  very  galling  fire  of  artillery,  supported 
by  the  reserves  of  grenadiers.  He,  after  some  loss,  carried 
the  heights  of  Romainville,  the  enemy  retiring  to  those  of 
Belleville  behind  them.  The  4th  corps  supported  this 
attack  more  to  the  left,  and  was  directed  on  the  lieights 
of  Rosny  and  on  Charenton.  The  3d  corps  of  the  army 
was  placed  in  Echelon  near  Neuilly  in  reserve,  as  well 
as  the  cavalry.  The  attack  of  the  Grand  Army  had 
commenced  some  short  period  before,  that  of  the  Siles- 
ian  Army  being  delayed  by  some  accident.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  York  and  Kleist  debouched  near  St  Denis 
on  Auberville,  and  here  and  at  Pantin  a  very  obstinate 
resistance  was  made.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Wil- 
liam of  Prussia,  with  his  brigade,  together  with  the 
Prussian  Guards,  was  much  distinguished.  The  enemy's 
cavalry  attempted  to  charge,  but  were  brilliantly  repulsed 
by  the  Brandenburg  and  black  hussar  regiments.  A 
strong  redoubt  and  battery  of  the  enemy's  in  their  centre 
kept  General  York's  corps  in  check  for  some  part  of  the 

yoa  will  find  the  end  of  war  and  of  domestic  discord :  it  is  to  be  found  no- 
where else.  The  preservation  of  your  citj  and  your  tranquillity  shall  be 
the  object  of  the  prudent  measures  which  the  Allies  will  not  fail  to  take,  in 
coooert  with  such  of  your  authorities  as  enjoy  the  general  confidence.  Troops 
■haU  not  be  quartered  upon  you.  Such  are  the  sentiments  with  which  Kurope, 
•myed  before  your  walls,  now  addresses  you.  Hasten  to  justify  her  confi- 
dence in  your  patriotism  and  prudence." — Moniteur,  March  SI,  1814. 

TOL.  II.  2  D 
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CHAP,    day ;  but,  their  right  flank  being  gained  by  the  heights 
^"^     of  Romainville,  as  well  as  their  loss  in  every  part  of  the 
1814.     field,  and  finally  their  complete  discomfiture  at  every 
point,  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  sending  a  flag  of 
truce  to  demand  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  they  giving  up 
all  the  ground  without  the  barriers  of  Paris  until  future 
arrangements  could  be  made.    The  heights  of  Montmartre 
were  to  be  placed,  by  the  generosity  of  a  beaten  enemy, 
in  our  possession  ;  Romainville  and  Belleville  being  car- 
ried at  the  moment  when  Count  Langeron's  corps  were 
about  to  storm  and  had  already  taken  possession  of  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  and  when  Count  Woronzow's  division 
isirChM.  also  carried  the  town  of  La  Vilatte,  charging  with  two 
i^MoJdo-  battalions  of  chasseurs,  and  possessed  themselves  of  twelve 
ShS^i  30    pieces  of  cannon,  when  they  were  also  stopped,  near  the 
cSl^if  "**  barrier  of  Paris,  by  the  flag  of  truce.   His  Imperial  Majesty 
412^414.     and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  acceded  to  an  arrangement  to 
save  the  capital  from  being  sacked  and  destroyed.''  ^ 
The  military  trophies  of  this  battle  were  very  great. 
Reroiteof   Sixty-nine  guns  were  taken,  and  the  entire  line  of  de- 
fence commanding  Paris  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 
The  defence  was  most  gallant,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
honourable  to   the  French  arms  ;   for  24,000   regular 
troops,  feebly  supported  by  a  few  National  Guards,  com- 
bated and  kept  at  bay  during  ten  hours,  between  50,000 
and  60,000  assailants  actually  brought  under  fire.     But 
these  material  results,  considerable  as  they  were,  bore  no 
comparison  to  the  political  and  moral  consequences,  which 
were  far  more  important.    They  were  nothing  less  than  the 
dethronement  of  Napoleon  and  termination  of  the  war. 
The  terms  agreed  on  between  the  Emperor  Alexander 
and  Marshal  Marmont  were,  that  the  French  were  to 
evacuate  Paris  that  night,  and  immediately  withdraw 
within  the  barriers.      This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
every  preparation   was   directly  commenced  for  a  tri- 
umphant entry  on  the  following  day.     In  the  night  the 
niunicipality  of  Paris,  followed  closely  by  M.  de  Caul- 
aincourt^  came  out  to  the  Allied  headquarters,  and  were 


^ 
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kindly  received  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Bondy.    chap. 
Caulaincourt,  in  an  inteiriew  with  him,  M^hich  will  be     ^™- 
detailed  hereafter,  oflfered  on  the  spot  to  sign  the  Chatil-     1814. 
Ion  projet  or  any  one  that  was  presented  to  him ;  but 
although  Schwartzenberg  also  saw  him,  he  was  unable  to 
effect  any  accommodation.     During  the  night  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  capital  by  the  French  was  completed,  and  the 
Guards,  cuirassiers,  and  chosen  troops  of  the  Allies,  were 
brought  up  close  to  the  barriers  of  St  Martin  and  St 
Denis  to  grace  the  entry  of  the  sovereigns  on  the  follow- 
ing day.     The  loss  in  the  battle  of  Paris  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies  was  very  severe,  and  double  that  of  the  French 
— a  singular  circumstance,  but  by  no  means  unexampled 
with  a  victorious  army.      It  amounted  to  9093  men,  of 
whom  no  less  than  7500  were  Russians — a  circumstance 
which  clearly  proved  with  whom  the  weight  of  the  con- 
test had  rested,  and  to  whom  its  principal  honour  is  due. 
The  severity  of  this  loss  arose  from  the  Allied  columns  1  j^^^  299 
coming  up  in  succession,  and  not  together,  and  Raeffskoi^J;  i>^' 
in  the  centre  being  so  long  unsupported  ;  so  that  for  the  "».  416,417- 
greater  part  of  the  day  the  numbers  actually  engaged  486^ '  *"' 
were  nearly  equal.^  * 

*  "  GaulAinoourt  was  at  Paris  when  the  battle  was  fought,  and  came  out  on 
the  following  day  early  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Bondy,  with  the  deputa- 
tion from  the  municipality,  who  came  to  make  arrangements  for  the  occupa- 
tkm  of  the  town.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Emperor  received  him,  but  at  tho 
interriew  Caulaincourt  declared  he  would  sign  the  Chatillon  projet  or  any 
other  9ur  U  champ.  No  answer  was  given  him.  Prince  Scbwartzenberg 
tftcnrards  saw  him ;  he  declared  he  did  not  come  in  the  capacity  of  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  as  one  of  the  municipality  of  Paris.  It  seems  that 
TaUeyiund,  who  is  personally  his  friend,  has  been  labouring  the  point  to  keep 
kim  with  the  party  of  the  new  Government,  and  to  make  him  remain  in  Paris. 
I  tnui  he  will  neither  succeed  nor  be  allowed;  for,  however  he  may  be 
amiable  and  well-meaning  for  peace,  supposing  he  would  even  desert  Napo- 
leon, stiU  there  is  so  much  ignominy  attached  to  his  name  that  his  presence 
in  any  Qovemment  under  Louis  XVIII.  would  do  much  more  evil  than  good. 
I  beard  last  night  that  he  had  resolutely  rtsinted  TalleyrancTs  offers  and  en- 
treaties to  remain,  and  was  tx>  leave  Paris.  But  I  saw  him  myself  last  night : 
I  hinted  to  him  that  I  should  like  to  send  a  courier  by  Calab ;  but  I  received 
00  encouragement.  I  understand,  so  much  does  Caulaincourt  despair  of  the 
poanbility  of  Napoleon's  return,  that  he  sounded  the  Duke  d' Albert  and  Tal- 
leynoid  ae  to  what  the  AUies  intended  as  to  his  future  lot,  for  he  was  a  lost 
man.  Caulaincourt  is  still  in  Paris,  and  teas  closeted  with  the  Emperor  A  lex- 
mnder  unHl  four  this  morning  ;  but  I  am  positively  informed  he  goes  off  to- 
nighi.*-~SiB  Chables  Stewart  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Paris,  April  1, 1814,  MS, 
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CHAP.  All  things  being  in  readiness,  and  the  Allied  Ghiards 
^"P-  haying  deaned  their  arms  and  pattm  their  gak  dressefl^ 
1814.  which  had  been  kept  fresh  in  their  haTenadoi  for  ibe 
Eiiti^(^  triumph  which  was  approaching,  the  procesrion  moTed 
^^[^^  forward  for  the  capital  The  following  aoooonk  of  it  ¥is 
March  81.  written  ncxt  daj  hj  Sir  Chaiies  Stewart,  who  was  in  the 
Imperial  cortege,  and  formed  part  of  the  magnificent 
pageant:  ''The  cavaliy,  under  his  Impmal  Hig^meBB 
the  Grand-duke  Constantine,  and  the  Gusrda  of  all  the 
different  Allied  forces,  were  formed  in  oolnmns  earij  in 
the  morning  on  the  road  from  Bondj  to  Paris.  Tbe 
Emperor  of  Russia^  with  all  his  stafi^  generala,  and  suite; 
proceeded  to  Pantin,  where  the  King  of  Phisna  joined 
him  with  a  similar  cortege.  These  sorereigns^  Burrounded 
by  all  the  Princes  in  the  armj,  together  with  the  Prince 
Field  -  Marshal  and  the  Austrian  Etat-Major,  passed 
through  the  Faubourg  St  Martin,  and  entered  the  bar- 
rier of  Paris  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Guard  forming  the  advance  of  the  march.  Already  was 
the  crowd  so  enormous^  as  well  as  the  acdamations  so 
great,  that  it  was  difficult  to  move  forward ;  but,  before 
the  monarclis  reached  the  Porte  St  Martin,  there  was,  to 
those  on  the  Bouleyards,  a  moral  impossibility  of  pro- 
ceeding. All  Paris  seemed  to  be  assembled  and  con- 
centred on  one  spot.  One  animus,  one  spring,  eridently 
directed  all  their  movements.  They  thronged  in  such 
masses  round  the  Emperor  and  the  King,  that  with  all 
their  condescending  and  gracious  familiarity,  extending 
their  hands  on  all  sides,  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  satisfy 
the  populace  ;  they  were  positively  devoured  amidst  the 
cries  of  *Vive  TEmpereur  Alexandre  1'  *  Vive  le  Roi  de 
Prusse  ! ' '  Vivent  les  Rois  lib^rateurs  I '  Nor  did  the  air 
alone  resound  with  these  peals;  for,  with  louder  acclama- 
tions, if  possible,  they  were  mingled  with  those  of  *  Vive  le 
Roi ! '  *  Vive  Louis  XVIII. ! '  *  Vivent  les  Bourbons ! '  *  A 
bas  le  tyran ! '  The  white  cockade  appeared  universally. 
Many  of  the  National  Guards  whom  I  saw  wore  them. 


£18118  on  this 
occuiom 
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The  clamorous  applause  of  the  multitude  was  seconded  by    chap. 
a  similar  demonstration  from  all  the  houses  along  the  line  to     ^^™' 
the  Champs-Eljs6es,  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  as     isi^- 
well  as  the  fair  hands  which  waved  them,  seemed  in  con- 
tinual requisition.     In  short,  my  Lord,  to  have  an  idea 
of  such  a  manifestation  of  electric  feeling  as  Paris  dis- 
played, it  must  have  been  witnessed.      No  description  s^w^n  "* 
can  give  a  conception  of  it.     The  sovereigns  halted  in  the  ^'b^^Jii 
Champs-Elys^es,  where  the  troops  defiled  before  them  in  i*  1814; 
the  most  admirable  order,  and  the  headquarters  were  u.  419-421. 
established  in  Paris.''  ^  * 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  to  whom  the  subse- 
quent  history  of  France  is  known,  there  can  be  no  doubt  sincent^r  of 
that  the  transports  of  joy  displayed  by  the  Parisians  on  oflhrp^Jn^ 
this  occasion  were  not  only  all  but  universal,  but  per- 
fectly sincere.  Lord  Burghersh,  who  was  also  present 
on  the  occasion,  gives  exactly  the  same  account  of  the 
scene ;  and  an  authority  who  cannot  be  suspected,  Savary, 
Minister  of  Police,  confirms  it  in  every  particular,  f 
The  author  himself,  who,  though  not  present  on  this 

*  The  English  who  entered  Paris  on  this  occasion  with  the  AUied  sovereigns 
were  the  Earl  of  Cathcart,  the  Honourable  George  Cathcart,  Lord  Burghersh, 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Colonel  H.  Cooke,  the  Honourable 
Hajor  F.  Cathcart,  Captain  Wood,  Lieutenant  Aubin,  Lieutenant  Harris  (who 
brought  the  despatches  to  England),  Thomas  Sydenham,  Esq.,  John  Bid  well, 
Esq.,  and  Dr  Fhmk.— Burobsrsb,  254,  note. 

+  •*  H  y  aTait  une  foule  innombrable  pour  voir  I'entr^e  de  Tarmde  Russe. 
La  cnrioeit^  en  avait  r^uni  la  majeure  partie :  Tindignation  avnit  aesembld 
rantre.  La  daase  qui  avait  6i4  jusqu'alors  insignifiante  dans  la  soci^t^  rompit 
le  frein  qui  bindait  les  haines  particuli^res.  On  vit  des  femmes,  et  mdme 
dee  femmes  titr^,  sortir  des  homes  du  respect  qu'elles  se  devaient  h  elles- 
mtaie  pour  se  livrer  en  public  h  Tezaltation  du  ddlire  le  plus  honteux.  On 
es  Tit  ae  jeter  au  travers  les  chevaux  des  gronpes  qui  accompagnait  I'Em- 
perear  de  Russie,  et  lui  t^moigner  ime  empressement  plus  propre  h  attirer  le 
iD^pris  quit  concilier  la  bienveillance.  On  en  vit  d'autres  qui  ne  vivaient  quo 
de  des  bont^  de  I'Empereur  courir  les  rues  en  cal^he  ameutant  le  peuple,  et 
lan^ant  des  imprecations  contre  celui  dont  eUes  n'avaient  cess^  d'dprouver 
les  bienfaits.  Enfin  on  en  vit  dont  le  deuil  dtait  h  peine  czpir^  et  dont  les 
larmes  aundent  du  couler  encore,  s'ofifrir  en  spectacle  &  triomphe  et  j  paraitre 
avec  des  bouquets  de  myrte  et  de  lauriers  qu'elles  jetaient  sous  les  pieds  des 
chevaux  au  lieu  de  chercher  parmi  une  population  indign6e  des  veugeurs  de 
leurs  maris  ;  eUes  employerent  guislandes  des  couronnes  pour  ceux  qui  avaicnt 
arrach^  la  vie  h  ces  infortun^  les  fleurs  dont  elles  devaient  omer  leur  tombe." 
— Satabt,  MimoirtM,  vil  52. 


utenian^iii:  i-i^  iirrr^L  n.  J'Hrii  sii£rLbr  ifxcr,  and  resided 
ii£^',   ix  :ar  i>*-^  iL^^  •nirmijft    7^ftei2£dlT  vitnessed 
■^TTi.Ixir-  f»i.i,IIiiiji^  if  TOum:  fermii;   e^^toalhr  when  the 
»  T^-L  ?i:'~tr"tiiris  mutiac^L  lii  tpthtts.  iLeatre^  or  other 
lu^aii:  f5»rniL2tss.  5I12L  Li  ai  jBfcTt  IK-  ikKibt  whateTCT  of 
zitt  sii:tr-^  imi  ransabrx  a:  latest  saiuments.     They 
jieemi*:^  jiiLt^eL  z:  iisr^jia*-  liit  SLiire  j^opfdatioiL     Sur- 
ynsnxL  kr  liii-  niBsi  iconkT  x:  iiiaeif  vio  r^ect  oq  the 
fiL:f?i»-7iH!ii'  f'fiLii  £:  ricis.  uii  ibe  ffraenJ  obloqiiy  to 
"rijii  TJH  Z:l7  Alinairi  uii  iiit  Bct^iwos  were  exposed, 
zi    !xi.u:c    re  reftei-DriL.  ':»^    rmsoia^  uimatiinl ;  and 
jir:<":«t:LT  i^t  nL^fr  lexif  ii.  saLittr  drramstanoes  would 
ii-Tr  ircjf  ijf  skntf.     C-arssh.  h  is  thai  the  English,  at 
lit  Lasi.:iinri:?(L  irijidL  :Tf«rs32iptC  ibe  whole  aspirations 
cc  iLr  rrfai  rK»=jZj:tt  wii.-i  bad  conmlsed  the  nation 
dzrz^  tie  iirrTir'TS  iweiir  jrearh.  had  done  the  sama 
D'.'[>.  ".1.-^:^  r\-'^  ^r.T  viis  in  bc'ib  cases  the  mdrersal 
feciinz :  ar>i  liis  ir^arirfiilaesa.  when  sotHiglT  excited  by 
T^ycz.\  4;i^i  —  t7;:esi  otrggr,  is  always  found  to  be  so 
Kror^   hLd  OTerpowrerli^  as   for  a  time   to   obliterate 
erery  oiher  :VrIi:iz.      Ii  is  like  the  transports  of  those 
who  have  Jtis:  been  re^oced  6v)m  shipwreck  or  snatched 
&om  the  flames  which  wen?  consuming  their  dwelling, 
^^uch  had  been  the  danger^  in  which  the  ambition  and 
unbending  character  of  Xapoleon  had  for  years  inrolved 
the  country,  and  such  the  devastation    and   mourning 
which  they  had  spread  through  almost  every  family,  thii 
his  fall  was  almost  universally  felt  to  be  deliverance  firom 
death  or  ruin.     This,  and  not  disaffection  or  treachery  to 
the  country,  it  was,  which,  with  the  great  majority,  occa- 
sioned the  transports  so  universally  manifested.      The 
bitterness  of  subjugation  was  not  felt  till  the  danger  had 
passed  away,  and  then  it  came  with  the  greater  anguish 
that   it   had  at  first  been  suppressed  by  still  stronger 
emotioris.     For  those  who  had  been  elevated  to  greatness 
Dy  the  Emperor  or  fed  by  his  bounty,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
And  a  similar  excuse. 
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After  the  review  was  over,  Alexander  and  the  King    chap. 
of   Prussia    rode   to   the   Rue   Florenlin,   where   they     ^"^ 
alighted  at  the  hotel  of  M.  Talleyrand,  where  the  Emperor     i8i4. 
and  King  took  up  their  residence  incognito.    The  fact  of  ^^fj^-  ^ 
their  at  once  going  there  was  decisive  as  to  the  part  which  JJ; J^   ^" 
that  astute  and  wary  diplomatist  had  been  playing  for 
some  time  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign.     A  few  of  the 
leading  characters,  especially  among  the  Royalists  then 
in  Paris,  were  already  there  :  besides  Talleyrand,  Baron 
Louis,  the  Abb^  de  Pradt,  the  Due  de  Dalberg,  M.  Bour- 
rienne,  formerly  Napoleon's  private  secretary,  the  senator 
Boumonville.     To  these  were  added,  when  the  Imperial 
cortege  arrived,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  King  of 
Prussia,    Prince    Schwartzenberg,   Prince    Lichtenstein, 
Count  Nesselrode,  and  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo.     To  this 
small  assembly,  so  variously  constituted,  was  devolved  the  i  ^^  p^^ 
most  arduous  and  important  duty  to  which  men  could  be  ^[J;^^^ 
called,  that  of  dehberating  on  the  destiny  of  France,  and  }|?°'3,^ 
making  arrangements  for  the  pacification  of  Europe  after  ix.'64o,64i. 
the  waves  of  the  tempest  had  fallen.^ 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  opened  the  discussion  by  stat- 
ing that  four  courses  were  now  open  to  them  :  they  might  Discuas'iop, 
either  make  peace  with  Napoleon,  taking  the  necessary  hi  ihedV 
securities  against  him ;  or  establish  a  regency ;  or  appoint  ofX^'** 
Bemadotte;  or  recall  the  Bourbons.    Upon  these  questions  *^°- 
he  requested  the  opinions  of  the  meeting,  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  Allied  sovereigns  had  no  wish  but  to 
secure  the  peace  of  the  world  and  consult  the  wishes  of 
France.    Talleyrand  immediately  rose  and  strongly  urged 
that  the  three  first  proposals  were  utterly  inadmissible,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  peace  for  the  world  while  Napoleon 
or  any  ofhisjamily  was  on  the  throne.    He  concluded  by 
urging  that  the  only  course  left  was  to  adopt  the  fourth 
alternative,  and,  by  re-establishing  the  sway  of  a  mild  and 
pacific  race  of  sovereigns,  afibrd  at  once  peace  to  France 
and  security  to  Europe.     Schwartzenberg  combated  these 
ideas,  and  supported  the  project  of  a  regency.     He  ob- 
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OH  iP,    sorvod  that  he  had  seen  no  indications  of  indifference  to 
^"^     XajH)loou  during  his  marcli  through  France;  that  the 
:5i4.     divhmUions  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  had  been  few  and 
far  Ih^woou  ;  and  that  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Na- 
tional liuanl  at  Fere-Champenoise  only  a  few  days  ago 
s:::n  o  no  indication  of  such  a  disposition.    Alexander  then, 
turniu::  to  Talleyrand,  asked  how  he  proposed  to  arriye  at 
his  objivt,  to  which  the  latter  replied,  By  means  of  the  con- 
st it  uti\l  authorities  ;  that  he  would  engage  for  the  Senate, 
and  their  example  would  speedily  be  followed  by  all  France. 
In  this  opinion  Baron  Louis  and  the  Abb^  de  Pradt 
strondy  vvneurred,  adding  that  they  were  decided  Royal- 
ist.^ and  the  great  majority  of  the  French  were  of  the 
:^ime  opinion,  and  that  it  was  the  knowledge  that  the  Al- 
lii\l  soveriM^ns  were  treating  at  Chatillon  with  Napoleon 
aOuoIi  alone  had  prevented  them  from  making  public  de- 
elai-juions  to  that  effect.    Alexander,  upon  this,  said,  that 
though  uatundly  inclined  to  support  the  Bourbons,  the 
AUii\l  so^enngns  feared  their  ability  to  govern  France  as 
it  now  stiHHl ;  that  the  government  of  a  woman  and  her 
infant  son  wa$  equally  inadmissible,  and  for  the  same 
rt\ison  :  that,  aotuateil  by  these  feelings,  he  had  some- 
tinus  thouijht  of  Jienuidotte,  but  that,  finding  little  con- 
ourn^ioe  in  that  opinion,  he  had  ceased  to  press  it,  and 
that,  in  these  oireumstances,  the  desire  of  the  sovereigns 
wa.^  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  France.     "Sire,"  resumed 
Talleynuul  ujH>n  this,  "  there  are  but  two  courses  open  to 
us :  Buonaparte  or  the  Bourbons.    Buonaparte,  if  you  can, 
' — but  it  is  no  longer  in  your  power.     Whom  would  you 
give  us  in  his  place  (    A  soldier  ?    We  want  none  of  them. 
If  we  desired  one,  we  could  keep  the  one  we  already  have; 
ho  is  the  first  in  the  world.     After  him  any  one  that 
'  He  ivmit,  ^o\\\d  be  offered  would  not  have  ten  votes  in  his  favour. 
Thi;J.!xvu.  ^  ^P^at  it,  Sire!  any  attempt  to  create  a  regency,  or  ap- 
S^.'^wIm-  P^'"^  Iternadotte,  is  a  mere  intrigue  :  nothing  remains  but 
«.  Buonaparte  or  the  Bourbons.''*    "  WeU,  then,''  said  Alex- 

ander, "  I  declare  I  will  no  longer  treat  with  the  Emperor 
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Napoleon/'     "  Nor  with  any  of  his  family^''  was  imme-    chap. 
diately  added  by  the  Abb^  de  Pradt,  and  generally  as-     ^^^ 
sented  to.    A  proclamation  to  that  eflfect  was  immediately     isu. 
drawn  up  and  placarded  over  Paris  the  same  afternoon.* 
The  die  being  now  cast,  nothing  remained  but  to  fol- 
low up  the  blow  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  get  the  Dethroie- 
dethronement  of  the  Emperor  completed  before  he  could  n^ouL 
return  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  the  neighbourhood  of  ^^ite,  ud 
Paris.     The  principal  authora  of  the  movement  were  not  •fP***'J^'^* 
slow  in  proceeding  with  the  necessary  measures  to  eflfect  «o«»»i  «*>- 
this  object.     On  the  same  evening  a  proclamation  was 
drawn  up,  ordering  the  liberation  of  all  persons  confined 
in  prison  for  "  state  oflfences,  or  on  account  of  their  at- 
tachment to  their  ancient  and  legitimate  sovereign.'"    Some 
apprehensions  were  expressed  that  no  printer  could  be 
found  bold  enough  to  throw  oflF  these  proclamations  ;  but 
Talleyrand  had  foreseen  and  provided  for  this  diflficulty, 
and  a  printer  and  printing-press  were  already  in  the  hotel, 
by  which  five  hundred  copies  were  thrown  off  and  pla- 
carded over  Paris  that  night;  while,  by  means  of  the  post- 
office,  of  which  he  got  the  command  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander, it  was  next  morning  circulated  over  all  France. 
Tallejrrand,  in  his  oflScial  character  of  arch-chancellor  of 
the  empire,  summoned  the  senators  to  meet  in  their  usual 
hall  at  8  a.m.  on  1st  April ;  but,  though  several  of  their 
number  were  initiated  in  what  was  in  contemplation,  the 

•  "The  AUied  Powers  haTing  occupied  Paris,  they  are  ready  to  receive  the 
declaration  of  the  French  nation.  They  declare,  that  if  it  was  indispensable 
that  the  conditions  of  peace  should  contain  stronger  guarantees  when  it  was 
neoeeaary  to  restrain  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  they  would  become  more  faT- 
ourable  when,  by  a  return  to  a  wiser  government,  France  itself  offers  them  a 
guarantee  for  repose.  The  Allied  sovereigns  declare  in  consequence,  that  they 
will  no  longer  treat  with  Napoleon  nor  any  of  hU  family^  but  they  respect  the 
integri^  of  old  France  as  it  existed  under  its  legitimate  kings.  They  may  even 
go  farther,  for  they  have  always  professed  the  principle  that  it  is  for  the  happi- 
ness of  Europe  that  France  should  be  great  and  powerful,  and  that  they  will 
recognise  and  guarantee  such  a  constitution  as  the  French  nation  may  give 
ItMlf.  They  invite,  consequently,  the  Senate  to  appoint  a  provisional  govern- 
ment which  may  provide  for  the  immediate  necessities  of  administration,  and 
ffftaMiirh  such  a  constitution  as  may  be  fitting  to  the  French  people.  These 
sentiments  are  common  to  me  with  all  the  Allied  Powers. — Alexander." 
^MomiUwr,  AprU  1, 1814. 
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gTriCcr  Liiiiit-ier  were  not,  and  in  consequence,  out  of  one 
^^^^  Lvindred  acid  ronj  of  which  the  body  consisted,  onlj  sixtj- 
'-^  focr  ol«cT€d  ihe  summons,  and  thej  came  with  reluctant 
and  falierlng  step^s  and  pale  visages  to  the  place  of  as* 
semllv.  S:ich  as  ihey  were,  howerer,  they  presented  a 
strange  as^mbly  of  men  of  the  most  opposite  and  appar- 
ently irreconcilable  parties,  whom  a  sense  of  common  and 
overwhelming  danger  had  brought  together !  For,  beside 
Garat,  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  Lambrecht,  and  Lanjuinais^ 
who  recalled  the  stormy  days  of  the  Convention,  were  to 
be  seen  De  Tracy,  Fontanes^  the  eloquent  orator  of  the  em- 
pire, the  Abbe  de  ^lontesquiou,  Roger  Ducos,  Bourde- 
soules,  and  Marshal  the  Due  de  Y almy  and  Serrurier ! 
TallejkTand  opened  the  proceedings ;  and  the  necessity  of 
the  case  being  apparent,  there  was  no  debate,  and  very 
Httle  discussion.  A  provisional  government  was  unani- 
mously appointed,  consisting  of  Talleyrand,  who  was 
president,  the  Comte  de  Beumonville,  the  Comte  de  Jau- 
court,  the  Due  de  Dalbeig,  and  M.  de  Montesquiou,  who 
had  been  a  leading  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
in  17S9.  Nothing  was  said  of  Napoleon,  probably  to 
afford  a  pretext  for  holding  out,  if  he  re>established  his 
affairs,  that  the  whole  was  done  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  authority  for  him. 
Though  nothing  was  said  of  Napoleon,  however,  something 
was  said  of  themselves.  They  provided  that  "  the  Senate 
and  Legislative  Body  should  form  part  of  the  new  govern- 
ment ;  that  their  rank  and  pensions  should  be  preserved 
to  the  army;  the  sale  of  the  national  domains  ratified;  a 
general  amnesty  declared  for  the  past;  liberty  of  worship 
and  the  press  established ;  and  a  constitution  on  these 
^Monitenr,  bascs  fonued.''  Great  care  was  taken  in  this  manner  of 
8,^814.'"  the  interests  created  by  the  Revolution;  nothing  done 
to  secure  its  principles.^ 

On  the  afteiTioon  of  the  next  day,  the  Senate  waited  in 
a  body  on  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  M.  Talleyrands 
hotel.     lie  received  them  in  the  most  courteous  manner, 
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and  with  that  suavity  and  charm  of  address  which  was    chap. 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  ap-     ^"^' 


proached  him.     "  Gentlemen, "  said  he,  "  I  am  charmed     isi4. 
to  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  you.     It  is  neither  ambition  Aiex^der's 
nor  the  love  of  conquest  which  has  led  me  hither ;  my  ^  the''**^*' 
armies  have  only  entered  France  to  repel  unjust  aggres-  |p^, 
sion.     Your  Emperor  carried  war  into  the  heart  of  my 
dominions,  when  I  only  wished  for  peace.     I  am  the  friend 
of  the  French  people ;  I  impute  their  faults  to  their  chief 
alone ;  I  am  here  with  the  most  friendly  intentions ;  I 
wish  only  to  protect  your  deliberations.     You  are  charged 
with  one  of  the  most  glorious  missions  which  generous  men 
can  discharge, — that  of  securing  the  happiness  of  a  great 
people,  in  giving  France  institutions  at  once  strong  and 
liberal^  with  which  she  cannot  dispense  in  the  advanced 
state  of  civilisation  to  which  she  has  attained.     I  set  out 
to-morrow  to  resume  the  command  of  the  armies,  and 
sustain  the  cause  which  you  have  embraced :  it  is  time 
that  blood  should  cease  to  flow ;  too  much  has  been  shed 
already :  my  heart  grieves  for  it.     I  shall  not  lay  down 
my  arms  till  I  have  secured  the  peace  which  is  the  object 
of  all  my  efforts.     I  shall  be  content  if,  on  leaving  your 
country,  I  carry  with  me  the  satisfaction  of  having  had 
it  in  my  power  to  be  useful  to  you,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  peace  of  the  world.     The  provisional  government  has 
asked  me  this  morning  for  the  liberation  of  the  French 
prisoners  of  war  confined  in  Russia :  I  gladly  give  it  to 
the  Senate.     Since  they  fell  into  my  hands  I  have  done 
all  in  my  power  to  soften  their  lot.     I  shall  immediately 
give  orders  for  their  liberation  :   may  they  rejoin  their 
families  in  peace,  and  enjoy  the  happiness  which  the  new 
order  of  things  is  fitted  to  induce."     Loud  applause  fol- 
lowed these  noble  words :  it  was  no  wonder  it  was  so. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  by  them  at  once  *  Moniteur, 
rescued  from  captivity,  and  restored  to  their  families  and  ish  ; .' 
country !     Such  was  the  vengeance  which  Alexander  took  326, 327.  * 
for  the  devastation  of  Russia,  and  the  flames  of  Moscow  !^         « 
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cs^»  Ti-r  sazie  rrezliiz  ifce  Senate,  now  irrecoTcrablj  com- 
^^■^  ninai  c  j  4  ^.i-lesiii  d€>r«e,  dethroned  the  Emperor,  and 
icsilTed  ilr  j-=^:f'Ie  and  army  firom  their  oaths  of  alle- 
z^ir.:^.'^  Tlz<  d^^risire  step  was  mored  in  an  impassioned 
sj:«£ir»:L  fcj  LazLl-nwht :  and  the  act  of  accusation  was  pre- 
pAT^i  bv  Barte-Mariwisw  Lanjuinais,  and  Fontanes^  whose 
elc«^-r-:  periods  Lad  so  often  resounded  with  the  glories 
of  the  enipire  \  It  abounded  in  the  most  severe  and  cut- 
ting iLTcrniTes  against  the  Imperial  Goremment,  the  truth 
of  wLioh  has  now  been  abundantly  Terified  bj  experience. 
The  Legislaiive  Bodv  adhered,  in  a  meeting  attended  by 
seTeaiY-seTen  members,  to  the  act  of  the  Senate,  and  ab- 
solved the  people  and  army  firom  their  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  the  fallen  warrior.  Adhesions  now  rapidly  poured  in 
on  all  sides  to  the  new  goremment,  though  the  name  of 
the  Bourbons  had  not  as  yet  been  mentioned.  The  muni- 
cipality of  Paris,  and  all  the  public  bodies  of  the  capital, 
Tied  with  each  other  in  presenting  addresses,  in  which 
they  exhausted  all  the  powers  of  rhetoric  in  vilifying  the 
Emperor,  as  they  had  formerly  done  in  extolling  him. 

*  *^  Soldiers  !  Fnnce  has  bi\>keii  the  yoke  heneeUi  which  she  hat  grotDed 
fi>r  so  maDT  years!  You  have  never  fought  Mve  for  your  countiy:  yoo  ckd 
DOW  no  loBger  (X'mbat  l>at  against  her,  under  the  standards  of  the  man  who  hai 
hitherto  conducted  you.  See  what  you  hare  sufiered  from  his  tyranny :  yoa 
were  once  a  million  of  soldien ;  almost  all  hare  perished  under  the  sword  of 
the  enemy ;  or,  without  subsistence,  without  hospitals,  they  haye  been  doomed 
to  die  of  miseiT  and  fitmine.  You  are  no  longer  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon;  the 
Senate  and  people  of  entire  France  abeoWe  yoa  from  your  oatha** — Momiiaart 
April  5,  1S14. 
To  the  people  of  France  they  addressed  this  prodamatioii : — 
**  Frenchmen  !  On  emerging  from  civil  disunion  you  chose  for  chief  a  man 
who  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  with  an  air  of  grandeur.  You  repoaed 
in  him  all  your  hopes ;  these  hopes  have  been  deceived :  on  the  ruins  of  anarchy 
he  has  founded  only  despotism.  He  was  bound  at  least  to  have  become  a  Fkench- 
man  with  you ;  he  hais  not  done  so.  He  has  never  ceased  to  undertake,  without 
end  or  motive,  unjust  wars,  like  an  adventurer  who  is  impelled  by  the  thirst  for 
glory.  In  a  few  years  he  has  devoured  at  once  your  riches  and  your  sons^  Every 
family  is  in  mourning ;  all  France  groans :  but  he  is  deaf  to  our  itlamititif. 
Possibly  he  still  dreams  of  gigantic  designs  even  after  unheard>of  reverses  hsve 
punished  in  so  signal  a  manner  the  pride  and  the  abuse  of  victoiy.  He  has 
shown  himself  not  even  capable  of  reigning  in  the  interests  of  despotism.  He 
has  destroyed  all  that  he  wished  to  ci*cate.  He  believed  in  no  other  powo*  but 
that  of  force ;  force  now  overwhelms  him, — the  just  retribution  of  insewats 
ambition  1  '^^Moniteur,  Ajml  6, 1814. 
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The  departments,  as  the  marvellous  news  reached  them,    chap. 
all  did  the  same.     Still  not  a  word  was  said  in  favour  of     ^^°- 


the  Bourbons ;  on  the  contrary,  the  great  offices  of  state  isu. 
were  nearly  all  filled  up  by  Republicans.  Dessolles,  a 
noted  democrat,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
National  Guard ;  M.  Angles  to  the  police ;  Henrion  de 
Pansey,  public  justice;  M.  Beugnot,  the  interior;  M. 
Louis,  the  finance ;  Laforest,  foreign  affairs ;  General 
Dnpont,  the  army.  The  notorious  Republican  character 
of  nearly  all  these  appointments,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  any  Royalists  in  the  programme,  excited  the  serious 
alarm  of  the  English  who  witnessed  what  was  going  on ; 
and  Sir  Charles  Stewart  in  particular  wrote  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  that  all  was  going  wrong — that  nothing  was 
thought  of  but  securing  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  empire,  ^  . 
and  that  Tallevrand  would  soon  master  France  as  com-  Apni  3  and 

•  A    1814  • 

pletely  by  his  intrigues  as  Napoleon  had  done  by  his  cap. ».  482. 
army.^  *    But  the  result  proved  that  Talleyrand  was  right, 

*  ^  I  have  already  acquainted  you  how  entirely  the  management  of  every 
eonoem  is  with  the  Emperor  [of  RuBsia],  and  of  the  confidential  Cabinet  which 
be  has  aelected.  Ck>unt  Kesselrode,  very  distinguished  and  independent  as  be 
u,  leans,  I  fear,  to  Talleyrand ;  and  General  Pozzo  di  Boi^o,  who  is  the  person 
aeoredited  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  Provisional  Government)  though  a 
msD  of  coDsummate  ability,  yet  is  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  afford  any  check 
to  the  French  mode  of  proceeding.  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afltirs  [Castlereagh],  by  accidental  circum- 
■tancsw,  has  been  thrown  out  of  the  way  of  affording  that  incalculable  benefit 
which  bis  presence  could  not  fail  of  producing  here  at  this  moment. 

*'  From  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  and  the  most  attentive  observa- 
tion, I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  Provisional  Government  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  consolidate  their  power  so  effectually,  that,  on  the  arrival  of 
Loois  XVIII.,  or  his  representative,  he  will  only  be  the  shadow  of  a  king,  and 
find  himself  dependent  on  these  people,  and  enveloped  in  their  proceedings. 
Every  office  in  the  government  will  be  filled  up — Uie  constitution  precisely 
fivmed  as  they  shall  point  out.  The  Senate  and  Corps  Legislatif  having  de- 
cided on  it»  the  Provisional  Government  will  approve  of  it,  and  it  will  be  pre- 
sented for  the  acceptance  of  the  King,  and  thus  I  fear  the  root  of  the  new 
government  will  be  Talleyrand  and  his  creatures  instead  of  their  legitimate 
sovereign  under  a  proper  form  of  legislation.  Napoleon  managed  everything 
by  his  immense  military  power  and  the  satellites  pertaining  to  it.  I  hope 
Talleyrmnd,  who  is  equally  ambitious,  is  not  endeavouring  to  become  another 
sfaeolnte  ruler,  by  chicane  and  political  manoeuvring. 

''  From  what  I  have  said  your  Lordship  will  perceive  how  much  I  hold  it  of 
importance  that  the  Count  d'Artois,  or  some  of  the  family,  should  arrive  in 
the  capital  with  the  smallest  delay.    A  surveillance  of  the  new  Government, 
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cuAP.    and  that  it  was  good  policy  to  secure  the  Republicans  in 
xm. 


the  first  instance  in  preference  to  the  Royalists.     Of  the 
1814.     latter  he  was  secure  from  their  afiection  ;  the  former  could 
be  gained  only  by  their  interests. 

While  these  great  events,  big,  as  the  result  proved, 

Napoiein't  with  thc  fatc  of  Fraucc  and  of  Napoleon,  were  going  on 

^7^^  in  Paris,  the  indomitable  hero  himself  was  pursuing,  in 

fZ\m.        the  first   instance,  his  military  movements  intended  to 

draw  back  the  Allies,  by  threatening  their  communications 

towards   St  Dizier.     The  brilliant  success  gained  over 

Winzingerode's  corps  first  wakened  him  to  a  sense  of  the 

danger  with  which  he  was  threatened,  for  the  prisoners 

and  some  immediate  control,  are  indispensably  necessary  for  ibe  satis&ctioB 
and  contentment  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  France,  and  the  suoces  of 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  because  it  ia  eTidest 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  policy  throughout  has  been  rather  that  of  coquet- 
ting with  the  nation,  than  making  any  public  or  manifest  declaration  of  any 
wishes  relative  to  Louis  XVIII.  His  declaration  the  other  day  in  fisTour  of  tha 
French  prisoners  was  made  to  the  Senate,  and  at  their  instance,  when  it  afforded 
so  great  an  opportunity  to  have  the  act  done  by  the  legitimate  monarch.  Tliii 
circumstance  and  others  give  rise  to  conjecture  whether  the  Emperor  hm 
not  some  hidden  wishes :  and  he  has  conducted  himself  with  so  mndi  addiMi 
since  his  arrival  here,  that  it  is  incalculable  the  hold  ho  has  obtained  of  the 
Parisian  population.  The  more  I  reflect  on  the  subject  the  more  am  1  con- 
vinced that  the  Allies,  and  Great  Britain  in  particular,  have  little  to  hope  from 
the  present  Provisional  (Government  more  than  at  the  commencement  of  mM 
new  revolution  ;  whereas  they  would  have  everything  to  look  for  if  the  anciflBt 
Government  were  restored.  There  would  be  less  intrigue,  ambition,  and  per* 
sonal  animosity,  which  so  much  govern  the  present  proceedings  in  the  oapitaL 
It  is  universally  known  that  people  whom  Talleyrand  protects  can  be  employed 
in  any  situation  they  like.  In  the  Provisional  Groverument  I  belieTe  evefy 
man,  except  Montesquieu,  is  a  creature  of  Talleyrand's.  Canlaincourt.  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  would  have  been  included  by  Talleyrand  if  he  could  have 
prevailed  on  him  to  desert  Napoleon  ;  but  after  a  good  deal  of  negotiation  he 
remained  faithful. 

**  The  revolution  meanwhile  appears  to  be  carrying  forward  with  a  degree  of 
tranquillity  very  unaccountable.  The  appointments  to  the  ministry  are  highly 
approved.  I  had  a  conversation  with  M.  Talleyrand  yesterday.  Steps  are  taking 
to  communicate  with  the  armies  and  the  fortresses.  Talleyrand  believes  fimjy 
in  a  movement  among  them.  Marmont  and  Lefebvre  are  the  morshmla  who,  it 
is  supposed,  will  declare  first  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  reported  that  Napoleon 
has  an  immense  number  of  emissaries  in  Paris ;  that  Girardin,  who  is  Beiihier't 
aide-de-camp,  is  here,  with  large  sums  of  money ;  that  some  hundreds  of  the  Old 
Guard  have  been  introduced  to  head  the  insurrection  ;  and  that  Napoleon  ii 
determined  de  sefaiixjour  into  Paris  at  any  cost.  This,  howeTer,  I  attribute 
greatly  to  the  alarmists ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  like  the  exoeasive  tianquilhty, 
and  even  indifference,  that  seems  to  exist" — SiR  Cbabues  Stewart  to  Loso 
LiVERrooL,  Pan\  April  4,  1814,  M8, 
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taken  there  unanimouslj  affirmed  that  they  formed  part    chap. 
only  of  a  light  corps  detached  in  pursuit  of  the  French     ^""• 


army,  and  that  the  main  body  of  the  Allies  was  mov-  1814. 
ing  to  the  westward  towards  Paris.  Firmly  impressed, 
however,  with  the  belief  that  it  was  by  striking  at  their 
communications,  and  calling  to  his  succour  the  garrisons 
CD  the  Rhine,  that  these  formidable  hosts  would  be  drawn 
back,  and  the  danger  from  the  capital  averted,  he  still 
continued  in  his  advanced  position  about  St  Dizier ;  merely, 
to  secure  his  rear  in  his  projected  movement  to  the  east- 
ward, bringing  up  120  guns  to  breach  Vitry,  which  yet  March  27. 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  While  the  guns 
were  moving  up,  however,  he  received  advices  which  stag- 
gered his  resolution.  A  short  bulletin  of  the  Allies  was 
brought  to  headquarters  with  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
F^re-Champenoise.  Napoleon  was  strongly  moved  by 
this  intelligence,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  military 
importance,  as  of  the  effect  which  it  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce in  the  army,  to  which,  from  some  prisoners  taken, 
tiie  truth  was  immediately  known.  He  was  not  mistaken 
in  his  estimate  of  the  effect  it  would  produce.  The 
clamour  raised  was  general,  and  soon  became  irresistible. 
It  was  said  universally  that  the  Emperor  had  lost  his 
senses,  and  that,  after  having  caused  the  destruction  of  a 
part  of  his  army,  he  was  about  to  abandon  the  capital  to 
the  enemy,  who  would  avenge  the  conflagration  of  Mos-  . 
cow  by  laying  Paris  in  ashes.  Napoleon  was  not  con- 
vinced by  this  uproar,  but  he  felt  the  necessity  of  yielding 
to  the  universal  voice ;  and,  halting  the  troops  on  their 
march  towards  Vitry,  he  returned  to  St  Dizier,  where 
next  day  he  held  a  council  of  war,  which  was  attended  March  28. 
by  Ney,  Caulaincourt,  Berthier,  and  Macdonald,  besides 
other  officers,  to  consider  the  course  which  should  be 
adopted.  He  himself  still  strongly  supported  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  march  to  the  eastward,  even  though  it 
should  lead  to  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  capital  by 
the  enemy,  alleging  that,  with  the  addition  of  the  garri- 
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CHAP,    risons  on  the  Rhine*  he  would  soon  be  ak  fhe  head  of 

^^    130,000  men,  with  which  he  would  remeasim  Us  stops^ 

1814.    and  speedilj  annihilate  the  inTaders.     Bnt  Nej  and  Ber- 

thier,  better  infonned  as  to  the  state  of  pdfafic  feeling 

in  the  capital  stron^j  combated  that  opinion,  and  waraily 

adTOcated  an  immediate  retnm  thither  as  the  only  dianoe 

left  of  saving  the  conntij.    The  remainder  of  the  council 

^™^    were  of  the  same  opinion.    The  Emperor  was  not  ccm- 

S2Q.     '    Tinced,  but  OTerpowered,  and  orders  were  given  fisr  the 

whole  army  to  march  towards  Paris.^ 

The  troops  slept  the  first  night  at  Doulerant^  and, 
Ni^oim  after  crossing  the  Aube  at  Dolancoort^  the  Emperor  oa 
tfl™^  the  following  day  reached  Troyes.  The  greater  put 
^IfiSt  ^^  the  army,  however,  was  a  considerable  way  in  tho 
rear;  they  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  Bmpeam'B 
horse-goardB  and  coirassiers.  Next  day  he  received, 
on  the  road  from  Troyes  to  Paris,  a  letter  from  Land- 
lette,  which  portrayed  the  imminent  danger  of  tho 
capital,  the  enormous  mass  of  enemies  by  whom  it  was 
threatened  from  without,  and  the  fearful  agitations  and 
March  so.  intriguos  by  which  it  was  menaced  within.  Devoured 
DOW  with  anxiety,  he  left  his  faithful  Guards  and  pushed 
on,  attended  only  by  Caulaincourt  and  Berthier,  some- 
times on  horseback,  sometimes  in  post-carriage,  having 
previously  despatched  General  Dejean  to  Paris,  with 
orders  to  the  marshak  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  assurances  of  his  speedy  return  with  his  army  to 
their  support.  Incessantly  the  Emperor  pressed  on,  and, 
at  midnight,  having  travelled  without  a  moment's  inter- 
mission the  whole  day,  he  had  reached  Fromenteau, 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  capital,  on  the  road  to  Fon- 
taineblcau.  Arrived  there,  a  small  body  of  horse  was 
seen  approaching  on  the  road  from  Paris.  "Who  is 
that?"  cried  the  Emperor.  "General  Belliard,''  was  the 
*'^'^  reply,  who  was  moving  from  Paris  towards  Fontainebleau 
m  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris.'  On  hearing  this 
the  Emperor  threw  himself  out  of  the  carriage,  and, 
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seizing  General  Belliard  by  the  arm,  overwhelmed  him    chap. 
by  a  series  of  questions  put  so  rapidly  that  there  was     ^™* 


scarce  time  to  give  them  an  answer.  i8i4. 

"  Where  is  the  army  ?  '^  said  the  Emperor,  with  the 
utmost  energy.  "  Sire,  it  is  following  me."  "  Where  is  DiidogueU- 
the  enemy  ? ''  "  At  the  gates  of  Paris.''  "  Who  occu-  *^,»^d 
pies  Paris  1 ''  "  Neither  party ;  it  is  evacuated.''  "  Eva- 1^?^ 
cuated ! "  cried  the  Emperor,  with  a  look  of  horror ; 
**  and  my  son,  the  Empress,  and  the  Government,  where 
are  they  ? "  "  Behind  the  Loire."  "  Who  has  ventured 
to  take  such  a  resolution  ? "  "  Sire !  we  were  assured  it 
was  by  your  orders."  "  But  Joseph,  Clarke,  Marmont, 
Mortier,  what  has  become  of  them — what  have  they 
done  ?  "  "  We  have  never  seen,  Sire,  either  Joseph  or 
Clarke  the  whole  day.  As  to  Marmont  and  Mortier, 
they  have  acted  like  brave  men ;  the  troops  have  been 
admirable ;  the  National  Guard  has  rivalled  the  old 
soldiers  ;  they  heroically  defended  Belleville  and  Mont- 
martre ;  but  a  long  column  threatened  to  cut  them  off, 
and  throw  them  into  the  Seine.  Ah,  Sire  !  if  you  had 
been  there  with  10,000  men,  we  would  have  thrown  the 
enemy  into  the  Seine,  saved  Paris,  and  preserved  the 
honour  of  our  arms."  "  Doubtless  it  would  have  been  so 
if  I  had  been  there ;  but  I  could  not  be  everywhere. 
And  Clarke  and  Joseph !  what  have  they  done  ?  And 
my  200  pieces  of  cannon  at  Vincennes,  what  have  they 
done  1  And  the  brave  Parisians,  have  they  made  no 
use  of  them  ? "  "  We  know  nothing  of  them  ;  we  have 
done  our  best ;  the  enemy  have  lost  12,000  men."  "I 
might  have  expected  it ;  Joseph  has  lost  me  Spain,  and 
he  will  lose  France.  I  would  have  done  well  to  believe 
that  poor  Rovigo,  who  insisted  with  me  that  Clarke  was 
a  coward,  a  traitor,  and,  worse  than  all,  an  incapable 
fooL  But  enough  of  complaints ;  we  must  repair  the 
faults ;  it  is  still  time  to  do  so ;  Caulaincourt,  my 
carriage."  With  these  words  he  mounted  the  carriage, 
and  ordered  every  one  to  follow  him.     General  Belliard, 
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:  "T":  ~T  iz.'L  -Ji:sf  ttiiL  Lizi  made  sucU  eflTorts  to  dis- 
-•-;■-:  i.Jii^  -^u.:  i:  Ifi.r:i  lier  succeeded  in  persuadiDg 
:.2^  :.  >:..:>  -vj_..l  If  did  at  the  *' Two  FountaiDS,'' on 
LL:  r.:il  ::  ."^"nfT.  He  remained  there,  sitting  on  the 
r.;^i-:L_i.  :.  •  1  j;c£  tizic^  his  bead  resting  on  his  hands, 
l:  1  1.^  ilxTi  :c  lif  k-ees,  without  saying  a  word. 
7:-:  :  7 r-i-Li'liiTi  r£rLiLz?tc  in  silence,  respecting  his  griet 
2-1  111-  >zir.vi  j^::Ii:i.>  -p  and  asked  if  there  was  anj 
3i.i..-:  _i  -Ji-:  ifi.^i':»:-::rl:->i  ^here  he  could  repose  a  few 
1.  .1  .-.i^.  i^i'  -r:  1-5  Hip?-  aud  give  his  orders.  He  was 
>..  vi  ::  :!-:  i.-:^r:o::rlii:  post,  where  lights  were  got, 
:.:  i^u^:*  T-.r-:  ?:r:ii  cu:.  and,  without  exhibiting  any 
?/:..: :^i-5  ::  fii-^i-r  :r  ai^eiy,  he  was  speedily  engaged 
_:  ^'.-ij.:!!-^  l:f  rrl-irs.  He  had  traTelled  that  day  sixty 
"  .^r.:<.  Mi-LL:  cc  bc-rseliack,  and  the  other  in  post- 

:  ii  :!-:  I:^r!^  lii  l-een  examined,  and  the  distances 
r.:^--':-L  Ni:«.l':v-  exclaimed  to  Caulaincoui-t,  as  if 
>.  .:^-I  ij  1  >--..-:c  ir.>pirat:on,  "If  my  army  Mas  only 
':;->  i-::j:l^  wc-uli  socn  be  repaired.  Alexander 
■*...  .n  izx.:cs  ::  slew  Limself  to  die  Parisians ;  he  is 
: ::  :r-il ,  !•:  w.U  noi  iLink  of  burning  Paris  ;  he  will 
:-..:.k  :-'.v  ::  5l:w:i^  himself  to  that  great  city.  To- 
:u:-r:v  ':.•:  t.H  Isto  a  review  :  one-half  of  his  troops 
'^ ./.  I*:  :i.  :le  >?uui.  one  on  the  north  of  the  Seine  ;  were 
:  V  :r:-:;>5  ol>  beii\  1  would  soon  crush  them.  Alas! 
:..-:v  vXV-.l::  i^^  he:^  for  three  or  four  days!  '  To  calm 
:.::..  0.*ulAirov:un  said,  "But,  Sire!  your  army  will  be 
:.:::  :u  ;«rtx^  or  fo^ir  days,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to 
d.^  &/.  j^  ou  w:<h."  "  Ah.  Caulaincourt ! "  replied  the  Em- 
}H  ror,  "  you  do  not  know  men !  Three  days,  two  days, 
voii  iiirio  know  what  mav  be  done  in  that  time.  You  do 
not  know  what  intrigues  they  will  set  on  foot  against  me  ; 
how  many  will  leave  me.  They  say  I  ordered  the  Em- 
press and  my  son  to  be  taken  out  of  Paris.  It  is  true  I 
did  so,  but  why  ?  The  Empress  is  a  child  ;  I  know  not 
what  they  would  have  got  her  to  do  against  me.     Still 
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the  army  will  arrive  in  three  or  four  days  ;  but  how  are    chap. 
we  to  gain  time  for  it  ?     I  have  it :    Caulaincourt,  you     ^^'- 
must  fly  to  Paris  to  open  a  negotiation.     Three  or  four     i^i*- 
days  will  be  gained  in  negotiating,  going  and  returning  ; 
by  that  time  the  army  will  be  up,  and  everything  will 
be  remedied.'^  "  But,  Sire,"  resumed  Caulaincourt,  "would 
it  not  be  well  to  negotiate  seriously,  to  yield  to  events, 
if  not  to  men,  and  accept  at  once  the  basis  of  Chatillon, 
at  least  in  its  principal  articles T'     "No,"  replied  Na- 
poleon ;  "  I  have  done  enough  when  I  hesitated  an  instant ; 
no,  no  ;  the  sword  must  now  decide  everything.     Cease 
from  humiliating  me  ;  it  is  yet  time  to  save  the  grandeur 
of  France.     The  chances  are  all  in  our  favour,  if  I  can 
gain  three  or  four  days."     M.  de  Caulaincourt  suggested 
that   Berthier   should  be  associated  with  him   on   the 
perilous   mission.       But  to  this  the  Emperor  replied, 
"  No,  that  will  never  do.    Berthier  is  an  admirable  per- 
son ;  he  has  great  qualities ;   he  loves  me,  I  love  him ; 
but  he  is  weak.     You  cannot  imagine  what  use  the  in- 
triguers, who  are  about  to  act,  might  make  of  him.     Go  ! 
set  out  without  him  ;  it  is  you  alone  whom  I  can  trust  231, 235  j 
to  resist  the   intrigues   in  the   centre  where  they  sltq  626^^^277^' 
hatching."^ 

In  conformity  with  these  instructions,  Caulaincourt  went 
on  to  Paris  to  open  negotiations  afresh,  while  Napoleon  who  gies 
returned  to  Fontainebleau,  having  previously  ordered  the  and  Najw-*' 
troops  which  were  arriving  from  the  capital  to  take  af^f 
position  on  the  Essonne,  and  establish  themselves  there  ^^®*" 
in  as  solid  a  manner  as  possible.    He  was  full  of  hopes  for 
the  effects  of  this  movement.     Eighteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand good  soldiers  were  retiring  from  Paris,  and  to  these 
he  trusted  would  soon  be  added  50,000  more  coming  up 
in  his  rear;  and  with  these  70,000  men,  animated  by 
patriotism  and  indignation,  he  had  sanguine  hopes  of 
being  able  to  strike  redoubtable  blows  against  the  enemy 
dispersed  in  Paris,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  the  in- 
ten  ening  Seine.  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  the  artillery 


leon  retires 
ontainc- 
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oiiAP.    lost  in  the  battle  of  Paris  to  be  replaced  bj  pieces  from 
^'"-     the  grand  park.       Meanwhile  Caulaincourt  repaired  to 


iBii,     Paris,  and  drove  first  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  quest  of 
the  only  authority  which  remained   in  the  absmdoned 
capital ;  but  finding  them  gone  on  to  Bondj  to  wait  on 
Marninrof  thc  Enipcror  Alexander,  he  followed  them  there,  and  was 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Emperor.     Alexander 
received  him  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  even  embraced 
him  (I  la  RussCy  with  every  mark  of  aflfection.     "  He  ex- 
plained why  he  had  not  received  him  when  an  interview 
was  sought  at  Prague  ;  expressed  his  great  regret  at  the 
rofusid  of  the  terms  offered  at  Chatillon ;  and,  without 
any  expressions  of  resentment,  declared  that  he  had  come 
iv>  Paris  only  in  search  of  peace  ;  that  he  wished  it  to  be 
honourable  for  France,  but  that  it  must  be  such  as  gave 
security  to  Europe.     He  added  that  the  Allies  could  no 
Knicor  consent  to  treat  with  Napoleon,  and  they  would 
1;a\o  no  difficulty  in  finding  one  with  whom  they  could 
scitoly  in\^t ;  that  the  French  were  worn  out  with  Na- 
jv^IovMu  and  rosolvoii  to  be  done  with  his  despotism  ;  that 
;;:o  Allies  had  no  wish  to  do  violence  to  the  noble  State 
of  Kmuvv ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  profoundly  respected 
i\  Aiivi.  as  a  prvK>f  of  the  sincerity  of  their  regard,  they 
Icf;  i;  che  cIkmvv  of  its  sovereign,  and  would  respect  its 
;orr,:v>rv,  a:ui  ovniclude  a  j^eace  with  the  sovereign  whom  it 
^t:-^v.:  Avlv^pc.     For  these  ends,  he  declared  that  the  Allies^ 
:iu:».u\iiAtoly  on  entering  Paris,  would  call  for  the  opinion 
or'  u:c  ;\%o  ca^mlvnik  and  consult  the  most  eminent  of  the 
^ro;.^^Ios^  a::d  Iv  sruideii  by  their  opinion  in  the  choice  of 
A  s\^n*iv:i:tt.  uhom  they  would  sanction  by  the  recognition 
^^•^J  Avlhvwu  of  all  Euroj^e.     He  added  that  they  ei- 
{\vu\J  n\iv\;btaMc  strv^kos  from  Xajwleon,  who,  as  long 
^^>i  *'c  ;>Aa  si  s>»oni  in  his  hands,  would  not  fail  to  strike 
^  ^■ic>^,i    l»u5  ih;it  their  dotenuination  was  irrevocably  taken; 

;'C      ^"'^  ^  ■'*'*  ir\lrivctt  from  Paris,  they  would  return  again,^ 
.vv  ,N4»  .i'u\  hcn^r  v\\is%*  to  cvmilKit  till  they  had  conquered  a 
MNH^r^*  |H>^iv\\  %Uioh  ihcy  couM  never  hope  to  conclude 
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with  a  man  who  had  ravaged  Europe  from  Cadiz  to    chap. 
Moscow."  xm. 


These  words  filled  Caulaincourt  with  despair ;  the  more     isi^. 
80  that  thej  were  pronomiced  without  passion  or  rehe-  p^j^'  of 
mence,  and  evidently  the  result,  not  of  a  sudden  impulse,  ^*'  n"""****- 
or  the  intoxication  of  unlooked-for  success,  but  of  a  settled 
conviction  and  calm  determination,  on  which  the  Allies 
were  determined   to   act  through  all  the  mutations  of 
fortune.      He  made  use  of  every  argument  which  the 
instructions  of  Napoleon,  and  the  inferences  deducible 
from  his  character  could  suggest,  to  combat  the  Emperor's 
reasons,  but  in  vain.     The  Emperor,  however,  agreed  to 
give  him  another  audience  that  evening,  after  they  had 
entered  Paris.     They  met  accordingly,  and  it  was  four  in 
the  morning  of  the  next  day  when  Caulaincourt  left  the 
Emperor;   but  he  could  make  no  impression,  and  re- 
mained in  Paris  tiU  the  next  night.     He  stiU  persisted  April  i. 
in  trusting  that,  in  the  most  unfavourable  view,  by  the 
proposal  of  a  regency  for  Marie  Louise,  and  the  succes- 
sion for  the  King  of  Rome,  Austria  could  be  detached 
from  the  Alliance,  and   less   rigorous  terms   thus   ob- 
tained.     But  the  march  of  events   already  recounted, 
was  so  rapid  as  to  defeat  all  these  calculations.     They 
verified  too  fatally  the  truth  of  Napoleon's  words,  "  You 
Uttle  know  what  may  be  done  in  two  or  three  days." 
Before  his  last  audience  with  the  Emperor  Alexander 
could  take  place,  which  was  on  the  2d  April,  the  de-,^j^.^j^ 
thronement  of  Napoleon  had  been  determined  on  by  the  jj^>-  ^^^f 
Senate,  and  proposals  been  made  to  him  for  his  adhesion  ch»i.  stew- 
by  the  Provisional  Government,  which,  after  several  offers  Livc?pooC 
had  been  made  and  considered  by  him,  ended  in  hisiJHl*' 
remaining  faithful  to  the  Emperor.^ 

Impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  would  still  be  possible 
to  detach  Austria  from  the  Coalition,  by  the  proposal  to  Hi.  ^ifcr- 
give  the  regency  to  Marie  Louise,  with  the  eventual  suc-p^^J*^ 
cession  to  her  son,  which  some  hints  that  had  dropped  Schwartam- 
from  bim  in  the  course  of  conversation  led  him  to  beUevc  April  2. 
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wodd  not  be  akugidiM  iliijplMiiing  to  tihe  Empflror  Abx- 

amiier,  IL  de  Cubiiicoiirt  applied  to  Prinoe  SdnrartieiH 

L£^  berz;  wish  whom  ht  Ind  a  In^  coufacoce.  He  was  far 
firom  meetio^  Gran  bin.  bowero;  the  leeeption  vlddi  he 
antiiizipated,  or  au^hft  bne  beeo  expected  fiom  bis  prenou 
milztvT  mcassresL  InilatBd  at  bb  mgent  instanoeB^  and 
bfi§  efijrts  to  deiacb  tbe  diflaisii  Powen  fiiHn  eadi  other, 
the  AiEstziui  gfimralwiiMO  qpoke  radber  with  the  frank- 
nes  of  a  soldier  diaa  tbe  usaeiie  of  a  pcditiciaii,  and  gare 
him  pbiol J  to  mdcrstond  thit  the  time  wis  gone  bj  in 
vhieh  anjthin^  coqU  be  hoped  fiom  Anatria^  He  told 
him  pbinlj  that  thej  were  determined  to  haTe  nothing 
more  to  do  with  Napoleon  or  bis  fiunilj ;  that  Austria 
bad  struggled  with  him  to  the  Toj  last^  and  had  proposed 
the  armistiee  of  Loagnj  to  giro  him  an  qpportonitj  of 
comii^  to  reasonable  terms ;  that  in  place  of  doing  sOp 
Xapoleon  bad  written  tobis  firiiher-in-kw  a  letter  condied 
in  offensire  words»  tat  it  sopposed  him  capaMe  of  betraj- 
ing  his  allies^  and  dangerous  for  Bonnie,  if  the  Cooit  of 
Vienna  had  been  capable  of  being  sednced  bj  it ;  that 
from  that  moment  the  Emperor  Francis,  profoandlj  hurt, 
had  renounced  the  idea  of  treating  with  Napoleon,  and 
had  gone  into  the  hazardous  project  of  marching  on  Paris, 
which  had  succeeded  despite  the  dangers  inseparable  from 
such  an  enterprise ;  that  he  was  now  resolred  not  to 
treat  with  Napoleon  on  anj  terms ;  and  that,  having 
found  France  of  the  same  mind,  he  did  not  see  any  pos- 
sibility of  halting  in  the  career  on  which  thej  had  entered, 
for  no  peace  was  to  be  looked  for,  but  bj  getting  quit  of 
the  man  who,  during  eighteen  years,  had  OTertumed  the 
world ;  that  as  to  a  regency  for  the  Empress  and  her  sfMi, 
'  Sir  cha«.  it  was  a  mere  chimera,  since  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
i>rracLtre.  ^as  capable  of  reigning,  and  it  would  necessarily  be  either 
A^rii'4,  *^^  ^^"p"  ^f  Napoleon  under  a  feigned  name,  or  the  most 
TiiicU*"x!i,  ^^^^  ^"^  impotent  of  governments,  which  could  give 
085,  mi.  '  neither  repose  nor  security  to  Europe  ;  *  that  the  time  had 
now  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  decided  part, 
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and  it  would  be  more  creditable  to  him,  instead  of  vainly    chap. 
soliciting  one  after  another  those  who  listened  with  visages     ^^"- 
smoothed  by  politeness  and  ears  closed  by  duty,  to  return     isi*. 
to  Napoleon,  and  explain  to  him  how  matters  really  stood, 
and  thus  tenninate  a  state  of  agony  at  once  painful  and 
dangerous  for  France  and  the  world 

This  vigorous  and  somewhat  rude  exposition  of  the 
altered  views  and  policy  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  was  which  wn 
mainly  owing  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  fortunately  atowing^to 
that  moment  was  at  Dijon  in  daily  and  close  communi-^h^n^ 
catiou  with  the  Emperor  Francis  and  Prince  Mettemich,  J^^^,^ 
and  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  imbuing  with  his  own  i^artcra. 
decided  opinions  on  the  great  question  then  depending  in 
Paris.    This  at  once  appears  by  comparing  the  language  of 
Schwartzenberg  on  this  occasion  with  that  hitherto  used 
by  Mettemich  and  the  Austrian  Cabinet  in  all  the  con- 
ferences from  Prague  downwards.      It  was  one  of  tlie 
most  remarkable  features  in  the  character  of  this  great 
man,  as  it  was  in  that  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington,  the 
ease  with  which  he  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  those 
around  him,  and  that  even  more  by  confidential  conver- 
sation than  by  public  debate.      In  private  life  this  is 
fiuniliar  to  all ;  "  les  gens  habiles  s'entendent  d  demi-mot ; " 
and  sterling  ability,  and  still  more  decision  of  mind,  are 
felt  more  strongly  in  serious  conversation  than  either  at 
the  council-board  or  practical  life. 

Despairing,  from  his  reception  with  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg, of  making  any  impression  on  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  Hi»  iwt 
Caulaincourt  had  recourse  again  to  the  Emperor  Alex-withAi«. 
ander,  who  favoured  him  with  an  audience.     The  Em-Aprii*2. 
peror  received  him  with  the   same  affectionate  cordi- 
ality as  before,  but  abated  nothing  of  his  firm  resolve 
never  to  treat  with  Napoleon  or  any  of  his  family  as 
sovereigns.      He  strongly  recommended  him  to  return 
instantly  to  Fontainebleau,  and  earnestly  counsel  his  mas- 
ter to  the  last  and  inevitable  sacrifice.     "  Set  out,''  said 
the  generous  monarch,  '^  for  every  moment  they  are  urg- 
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ing  me  to  send  you  back.      I  aai  contiDuallr  told  that 
.  jour  presence  intimidates   manv   who  might"  othenrise 
declare  themselves,  from  an  appreLeusion  that  Xapoleon 
IS  to  return.     It  will  end,  if  joa  Jo  not  go,  in  my  being 
obliged  to  remove  you  ;  for  neither  my  allies  nor  mvself 
can  entertam  any  propositions  tending  to  what  you  desire. 
I  feel  no  resentment,  rest  assured  of  thaL     Napoleon  is 
unfortunate  ;  that  is  a  sufficient  rea.^n  for  pardonincr  the 
evil  he  h^  done  to  Russia.     But  France,  entire  Europe, 
have  need  of  repose,  and  they  can  never  enjov  it  when 
he  IS  on  the  throne.     We   are   irrevocablv   united  on 
that  pomt.     Let  him  claim  what  he  wi.shes  for  himself 
or  his  famUy ;  there  is  no  asylum  that  we  are  not  wiUin<F 
to  afford  to  him.      Let  him  take  the  hand  which  in 
sincerity  I  offer  him,  and  he  shall  receive  in  Russia  a 
magnificent  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  a  cordial 
hospitality.     He  I  and  will  give  an  illustrious  example  to 
the  universe— he  in  asking,  I  in  affording  that  asvlum. 
But  there  is  no  possible  basis  for  a  negotiation  but  his 
abdication.     Depart  then,  and  return  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible with  his  consent  to  the  only  possible  basis  of  a 
negotiation.''    Caulaincoun  in  vain  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  would  be  permitted  to  abdicate  in  favour 
o:  his  son.     Alexander  always  eluded  committinc^  him- 
i»c':i  on  this  point.     --But,  Sire,*"  said  Caulaincourt,  "if 
Tou  take  away  France,  will  you  give  him  an  indemnitv : 
will  you  give  him  Tuscany  i "     "  Tuscany : "  replied  Alei- 
j4:>iier :  '•ihi^uirh  ii  is  but  little  in  comparison  of  the  French 
^^r.:^i^e,  do  you  think  ii  jx^ssible  that  the  Allies  will  leave 
Nrx^nor.  on  the  Continent,  or  that  Austria  will  suffer 
:  r;  :  "iA>  .    h  is  impossible."    "  But  Parma,  Liuva  i ' 
— :.-v:  ;i-::A:rk\v.:rL     "Xo,  nothing  on  the  Continent: 
>    rvA>5s-K':-.     Bui  an  i^ahd  is  jx^ssihle :  Corsica,  for 
,  ^ ,  •      ;       ~  >.::  Cx^Tsioa  belongs  to  France,  and  Xapo- 
V  •    ^       -«;'  :r  vVr*Ncra  :o  rect?ivo  part   of  its  sjioils." 
;    .,  .•  '.,-,.*  sAid  Alexander :  *•  but  in  the  moan 
i  .TA.  s.%  Af ,  ir.rj:  tvca-  master  no&ihl  to  a  resignation 
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now  become  indispensable,  and  we  shall  see  what  can  be  chap. 
done.  Everything  that  is  honourable  and  suitable  for  ^^^- 
him  {convenable)  shall  be  done.  I  have  not  forgotten  1814. 
what  is  due  to  a  great  man  in  misfortune/'  With  this  xvii.*^, 
message  Caulaincourt  returned  to  Fontaineblcau,  where  ^ij^^' 
he  arrived  at  midnight  on  the  2d/ 

Arrived  there,  he  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to 
the  Emperor  the  message  with  which  he  was  charged,  Napoiein's 
and  in  an  especial  manner  the  required  condition  that  he  STpi^  ° 
should  abdicate.  Napoleon  treated  as  altogether  chi-  ^^^"^ 
merical  the  idea  of  restoring  the  Bourbons  in  France. 
"Re-establish  the  Bourbons !"  said  he.  "  The  madmen  ! 
Thej  would  not  be  there  a  year  :  they  are  hated  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  French.  And  how  would  the  army, 
whose  chiefs  have  combated  the  emigrants — ^how  would 
they  bear  the  change  ?  No !  my  soldiers  can  never  be 
theirs  ;  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  think  of  founding  an 
empire  of  such  heterogeneous  materials  as  theirs  would  of 
necessity  be  composed  of.  Can  it  ever  be  forgotten  that 
they  have  lived  twenty  years  on  the  bread  of  the  stranger, 
at  open  war  with  the  principles  and  interests  of  France  ? 
The  Bourbons  in  France !  it  is  absolute  madness,  and 
will  bring  down  on  France  a  whole  host  of  calamities. 
I  was  a  new  man  ;  clear  of  the  blood  which  had  stained 
the  Revolution  :  I  had  nothing  to  avenge,  everything  to 
reconstruct ;  but  even  I  should  never  have  ventured  to 
seat  myself  on  the  vacant  throne,  if  my  head  had  not 
been  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  victory.  The  French 
nation  have  raised  me  on  their  bucklers  only  because  I 
have  illustrated  their  name  by  glorious  deeds.  But  what 
have  the  Bourbons  done  for  France  'J  Re-established  by 
the  stranger,  they  must  yield  everything  to  their  masters ; 
they  must  bend  the  knee  to  them  at  every  turn.  They 
may  take  advantage  of  the  stupor  produced  by  the  occu- 
pation of  the  capital  to  proscribe  mc  and  my  family ;  ^ 
but  to  make  the  Bourbons  reign  in  France ! — that  can  48-5o.' 
ncTcr  be ! "' 


pfauMfar 

nRMOUMt 
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CHAP.  Fall  of  these  ideas.  Napoleon  had  resolved  upon  bring- 
^"°-  ing  matters  at  once  to  an  issue,  and  with  that  new  to 
1511.  advance  direct  upon  Paris.  He  had  collected  70,000 
Xaiib««*t  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Essonne,  between  those  who  retired  from 
Paris  and  those  who  were  coming  up  after  him  fit)m  St 
Dizier;  and  with  these  he  proposed  to  attack  the  portion 
of  the  Allies,  80,000  strong,  who  had  taken  post  between 
him  and  the  capital  He  had  no  doubt  he  would 
succeed  in  driving  them  back  upon  Paris ;  and  he  was 
tlien  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  Parisians,  calling  on 
them  to  rise,  erect  barricades,  and  expel  the  enemy,  dis- 
persed in  many  quarters  over  their  city.  In  the  alarm  of 
the  moment,  he  was  extremely  sanguine  that  they  would 
evacuate  the  town,  in  order  to  concentrate  their  scat- 
tereii  forces :  and  in  that  event  he  had  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  he  would  compel  them  to  retreat  towards  the 
Rhine,  where  the  peasants  and  National  Guard  of  Bur- 
gundy, Champagne,  and  Lorraine  would  complete  their 
destruction.  To  restore  the  confidence  of  his  troops^ 
he  issued  an  animated  proclamation  to  them,  declaring 
that  ho  had  offered  peace  to  the  Allies,  but  they  would 
not  accept  it ;  that  he  would  lead  them  to  Paris,  and 
drive  them  from  its  walls.*  Every  forenoon,  as  they 
successively  arrived,  he  passed  the  men  in  reriew,  and 
promised  them  a  splendid  revenge  under  the  walls  of  the 
capital.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm — the  soldiers 
waving  their  sabres  or  agitating  their  bayonets,  and 
mingling  with  cries  of  **  Vive  TEmpereur  ! ''  the  still 
louder  cry  of  *'  A  Paris !  A  Paris ! "  The  Imperial 
Guard,  in  an  especial  manner,  were  distinguished  by  the 


•  a 


'  Soldiers  !  The  oDemy  has  gained  some  marches  on  us,  and  outstripped 
us  at  Paris.  Some  factious  men,  the  emigrants  whom  I  have  p*rdone<],  have 
mounted  the  white  cockade,  and  surrounded  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  th^ 
wi»uia  comj^el  us  to  wear  it.  Shall  we  do  so  ?  Since  the  Revolution  Fnnoo 
has  always  been  mistress  to  choose  her  own  governors.  I  offered  praise  to  the 
Allies,  Icttving  France  in  its  ancient  limits ;  but  they  would  not  accept  it.  In 
a  few  daya  I  will  att^ick  the  enemy  :  I  shall  force  him  to  quit  our  capital.  I 
jWiyon  you--«in  1  right  in  doing  so  I  Our  cockade  is  the  tricolor  ;  before 
•OMowiing  it  w«  wiU  aU  perish  on  tho  soil  of  France.'*~CAru'i<iDK,  x.  496, 
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rehemence  of  their  cries  and  the  enthusiasm  of  their    chap. 
manner  whenever  the  Emperor  appeared  before  them.     ^^' 


Encouraged  by  these  symptoms,  the  Emperor  resolved  to     isi*- 
persevere  in  his  design ;  and  with  his  usual  energy  he  xTii/694- 
drew  out  and  issued  orders  for  the  movement  of  the^^4^45^. 
whole  army  towards  Paris.^ 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  brave  men  who  composed  his 
army  inspired  the  Emperor  with  the  most  sanguine  Napoieinis 
hopes  of  success.  "  I  might/'  said  he,  "  have  dethroned  to  J^L 
the  Emperor  Francis  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  I*^'"^"- 
might  have  raised  the  peasants  against  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  I  have  done  none  of  these  things.  I  acted 
towards  them  as  a  sovereign ;  they  have  acted  towards 
me  as  a  Jacobin.  The  least  envenomed  amongst  them 
18  Alexander  ;  he  has  now  had  his  revenge.  He  is 
good,  though  deceitful.  The  Austrians  are  what  they 
have  always  been  —  humble  in  adversity,  insolent  in 
prosperity.  They  forced  their  daughter  upon  me,  and 
DOW  they  act  towards  her  as  if  she  were  no  longer 
their  own.  Schwartzenberg  is  entirely  given  up  to  the 
emigration.  Mettemich  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish. My  father-in-law  gives  them  their  own  way.  We 
shall  see  if  he  will  let  them  proceed  to  extremities — 
the  Empress  hopes  the  reveree.  The  English  and  Prus- 
sians wish  the  destruction  of  France ;  but  all  is  not  yet 
ended  As  to  Talleyrand,  I  am  nowise  surprised ;  he 
has  revenged  himself  on  me,  the  Bourbons  will  avenge 
me  on  him.  They  are  striving  to  remove  me,  because 
they  feel  that  I  alone  am  capable  of  reinstating  affairs. 
I  am  not  bound  to  the  throne,  believe  me.  Bom  a  sol- 
dier, I  can  become  a  citizen.  You  know  my  tastes  : 
what  do  I  require  1  A  little  bread  if  I  live  ;  six  feet  of 
earth  if  I  die.  I  love,  and  have  loved,  glory,  it  is  true  ; 
but  that  which  I  have  acquired  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
men.  If  I  desire  to  command  a  few  days  longer,  it  is  to 
restore  the  lustre  of  our  arms,  to  deliver  France  from  her 
implacable  enemies.     You  have  done  well  to  sign  no- 
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CHAP,   thing.     I  would  never  have  subscribed  to  the  conditions 

^^°-    which  they  would  impose  on  me.     The  Bourbons  may  do 

1^1*.    so  without  dishonour  :  I  cannot      Do  not  suppose  that 

fortune  has  finally  declared  against  me.     If  the  army 

had  been  up,  I  would  have  made  my  attack  before  this, 

and  all  would  have  been  over  in  two  hours  ;  for  the 

enemy  is  in  a  position  to  lose  everything.     What  glory 

will  it  l>e  for  us  to  chase  them  away ! — what  glory  for 

the  Parisians  to  expel  the  Cossacks  from  their  streets, 

and  hand  them  over  to  the  inhabitants  of  Champagne 

and  Bui^ndy,  who  will  complete  their  destruction !    It 

is  only  a  delay,  however.      The  day  after  to-morrow,  I 

shall  have  the  corps  of  Macdonald,  Gudinot,  and  Gerard 

up.  and  if  they  will  follow  me,  I  shall  soon  change  the 

state  of  affairs.      The  chiefs  are  fatigued,  but  the  mass 

will  maich  with  me ;    my  old  mustaches  will   set  tlie 

^  ^         oiamplo  :  and  there  is  not  a  soldier  who  will  hesitate  to 

x^-u  «?»;,    follow  liieir  example.     In  a  few  hours,  my  dear  Caulain- 

ii.  rt.^c.    court*  all  may  be  changed  ;  and  then,  what  satisfaction, 

what  glory  ! "  • 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  these  sanguine  hopes 

ivkv^^^  wok^  unfounded,  and  that  not  only  were  the  chiefs  of  the 

5t^iJIJ[^*  araiv  averse  to  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  but  that 

'^**''     division  and  despondency  had  spread  among  the  troops. 

In  }>ivs<^nvv  of  the  Emperor,  or  when  he  was  passing  them 

in  ivviow,  the  men  evinced  all  their  wonted  enthusiasm, 

Ik;i  ^hon  they  retired  to  their  bivouacs  their  feelings 

cvx^leil  down,  and  despondency  generally  prevailed.     It 

was  w:.:s|vnxi  thn>ugh  the  army  that  a  revolution  had 

I  fi^lon  out  in  Paris,  and  that  the  leading  men  in  the 

iio>ortunont  had  taken  a  part  in  it.    Matters  were  in  this 

\::uvrtain  state  when  news  arrived,  on  the  night  of  the 

ovL  that  the  Kmjvrvr  had  been  dethroned  by  the  Senate. 

*  ,\>'\^      V'iis  :«tonii:\nHV  prxnluced  a  great  impression,  especially  on 


"^  \!.  '  ■'^'  tnarslials  and  older  generals.*  The  orders  to  advance 
to  Paris  worv  not  recalled,  but  it  soon  became  doubtful 
whctlKHT  ihoY  would  be  obeyed,  and  the  utmost  agitation 
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prerailed  in  the  troops,  and  discontent  amongst  the  older    chap. 
officers.     Ney,  in  an  especial  manner,  made  himself  re-     ^"^* 
markable  for  the  vehemence  of  his  language.     "  Are  we,"     I814. 
said  he,  "to  sacrifice  everything  to  one  man? — fortune, 
rank,  honours,  life  itself?      It  is  high  time  to  think  a 
little  of  ourselves,  our  families,  and  our  interests." 

But  an  event  was  meanwhile  in  progress  which  was  to 
decide  the  question  irrevocably, — Marmont  with  his  whole  Reuons 
corps  was  going  over  to  the  enemy.  To  understand  how  ILw  mSI* 
this  came  about,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  Talleyrand,  ^^t^join 
as  already  stated,  had  opened  secret  communications  with  ^**«  ^^^ 
Marshal  Marmont,  who,  after  his  glorious  defence  of  Paris, 
had  retired  to  the  Essonne,  and  formed  the  advanced- 
guard  of  the  army  on  the  road  to  the  capital.  The  marshal, 
who  had  had  a  conference  with  Napoleon,  who  warmly 
eulogised  his  gallant  conduct,  and  authorised  him  to  distri- 
bute rewards  among  the  troops,  was  distracted  by  opposite 
feelings  on  receiving  these  advances.  His  mental  conflict 
must  be  given  in  his  own  words  :  "  Happy  those  who  live 
under  a  regular  government,  or  who,  sheltered  in  an  obscure 
situation,  are  saved  from  such  terrible  difficulties.  Let 
them  abstain  from  blaming  me  :  they  cannot  comprehend 
a  state  of  things  unknown  to  them.  On  the  one  side,  I 
beheld  the  fall  of  Napoleon — a  friend,  a  benefactor — a 
fall  certain,  inevitable,  whatever  might  happen :  for  the 
means  of  defence  had  in  great  part  disappeared;  and  the 
opinion  of  Paris,  and  of  great  part  of  France,  having 
become  hostile,  completed  the  mass  of  evils  which  over- 
whelmed us.  That  fall,  if  retarded  for  a  few  days,  would 
complete  the  ruin  of  the  country;  while  the  country,  in 
taking  the  sovereigns  at  their  word,  would  compel  respect. 
Would  not  the  resumption  of  fruitless  hostilities  disengage 
them  from  their  oflfers  and  promises  ?  Were  not  the  de- 
cided expressions  of  public  opinion  which  had  taken  place, 
the  acts  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Legislative  Body,  the  only 
plank  of  safety  which  remained  for  a  nation  on  the  point 
of  being  swallowed  up  in  shipwreck  ?     Assuredly  fears 
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cHjyr.   and  fixce  akne  vcre  opdUe  of  iMawig  the  peraonal 
€f  XapoleoB;  bofc  «m  it  wecwwiiy  to  derate 


i^  oacKbatoUBaktkeeiiiCMeorFnBoe!  Would  not 
the  vre^  of  the  wamy,  Ij  adherii^  to  the  Ftanrional 
GofgL— Mt»  gife  it  a  nrt  of  dq;ptf  whidi  mq^wiue 
h  to  be  fopeded  hjrtnBBBnt  How  prafboid  aoerer 
■J  mtenrt  ajght  be  m  Nipoleoii,  I  eoold  not  dmt  mj 
cjes  to  the  ■longu  he  had  eonndtted  towuds  Fnnoe. 
He  ekne  had  dng  die  abgn  vbidi  threatened  to  swaDow 
as  epL  Whii  eAtta  had  ve  not  made^  and  abore  aD 
othen^topRfcnthiaifraHifidlingintoitl  Thetimeliad 
now  armed  ^len  the  coontiy  was  entitled  to  its  ton. 
With  new  dinimwlanrn  new  dntjea  aroeeL  Wasitnotmy 
datr  to  nndertake  them!  PaUic  unifenal  opinion  then 
condenmed  Napoleon  as  the  sole  obstade  to  die  padfica- 
tionof  Eniopeandthe  sifeljof  theeoontij.  Itamilitaiy 
lesomceswefeeihaaBted.  Rednoed  to  nothing  thefooold 
not  be  le-establishcd.  Recnitingwasoatof  theqnesiaoB. 
Paris  lost,  all  fiell  to  pieoea.  In  these  dicomstances,  the 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  obtain  a  soqpension  of  hostilitiei^ 
to  giTe  diplomacv  an  opportonitT  of  determining  onr  des- 
tinies. To  effect  this^  it  was  indispensable  to  enter  into 
communication  with  the  strangers.  The  step  vas  painful, 
but  it  was  unaroidable.  I  assembled  my  generals.  Their 
opinion  was  unanimous.  Conferences  were  opened  with 
Prince  Schwartzenber^  and  a  letter  was  written  to  the 
Emperor,  intended  to  be  despatched  when  all  things  were 
4.  arranged,  announcing  that,  after  having  discharged  my 

257-2^/'  dutv  to  my  country,  I  was  prepared  to  consecrate  the  rest 
of  my  life  to  his  service."^ 

Just  as  he  had  taken  this  decisive  step,  Caulaincoort  and 
Man^nt*!  Macdouald  arrived  at  Marmont's  headquarters  (4th  April) 
^°h^c^.  on  their  way  to  Paris,  bearers,  as  will  be  immediately  ei- 
d^fmi<J^«f  plained,  of  Xapoleon's  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son.  As 
)!is  aS'nre.  ^^^^  ^^  Marmout  heard  this,  he  communicated  to  them  what 
-^p"'  *•  lie  had  already  done,  but  promised  to  break  off  at  once 
any  separate  negotiation,  to  unite  his  fate  for  good  with 
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tlieirs,  and  to  accompany  them  to  Paris.  He  then  assembled  chap. 
his  oflBcers,  and  having  publiclj  enjoined  them  to  make  no  ^^^' 
movement  until  his  return,  he  set  out  for  the  capital,  leav-  1814. 
ing  the  command  of  his  corps  to  the  senior  officer.  General 
Souham.  Arrived  there  he  had  a  long  conference  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  with  whom,  abandoning  Napoleon 
with  no  other  stipulation  than  security  and  respect  for  his 
person,  he  earnestly  pleaded  for  a  regency  in  the  person 
of  Marie  Louise,  and  the  succession  for  his  son.  The 
Emperor  declared  he  had  no  power  to  accede  to  such  a 
proposition,  and  held  out  no  hopes  that  it  would  be  acceded 
to  by  the  other  sovereigns.*  Having  obtained  this  answer, 
the  Marshal,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  5  th,  was  attending 
a  conference  of  the  other  marshals  then  in  Paris,  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  when  Colonel  Fabvier  arrived  from 
Essonne  announcing  that  affairs  had  advanced  at  so  rapid 
a  pace  that  they  had  now  become  irrevocable.  Shortly 
after  Marmont's  departure,  several  officers  arrived  at  his 
headquarters  with  orders  for  him  to  repair  without  delay 
to  the  Emperor  at  Fontainebleau.  Hearing  of  this,  the 
generals  of  his  corps,  conceiving  that  their  communication 
with  Schwartzenberg,  and  resolution  to  pass  over,  had  be- 
come known,  deemed  their  danger  imminent,  and  to  secure 
their  own  safety  deemed  it  indispensable  to  pass  over  at 
once  to  the  Allied  lines.  They  did  so,  accordingly,  in  the 
face  of  the  strongest  representations  from  Colonel  Fabvier, 
Marmont's  aide-de-camp,  and  reached  Versailles  in  safety. 
Marmont  obtained  intelligence  of  these  events  early  on 
the  5th,  and  soon  after  he  received  a  letter  from  General 
Bordcssoulles,  dated  from  Versailles,  detailing  the  reasons 

•  **  Mt  Lord, — I  have  much  gratification  in  detailing  to  your  Lordship  that, 
upon  a  communication  which  has  been  made  to  Marshal  Marmont,  he  has  con- 
tented to  pass  OTer  with  his  whole  corps  cfarmSe,  amounting  to  between  9000 
and  10,000,  and  enrol  himself  and  his  followers  in  the  cause  of  their  legitimate 
sovereign.  I  understand  that  he  stipulated  two  principal  conditions — the  one, 
that  Buonaparte's  person,  if  taken,  ^ould  not  be  sacrificed ;  the  other,  that,  if 
on  his  march  he  should  be  attacked,  the  Allied  troops  were  to  support  him. 
This  very  favourable  event  so  decidedly  denotes  the  downfall  of  Buonaparte, 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  is  at  hand."— Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  Lord 
LiVERjpoOL,  April  4,  1814  ;  CkiBtUrecigh  Corretpondencef  ix.  440. 
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CHAP,    of  the  Step  he  had  taken.    He  endeavours,  in  his  Memoinkl 
^^"^    to  throw  the  blame  of  the  defection  on  the  generaJs  wha 
1814.     carried  it  into  execution  during  his  absence,  but  it  is  en* 
dent  that  this  was  a  mere  subterfuge.     Right  or  wrong, 
the  respoDBibility  rested  with  himself,  for  he  had  brought 
2B3,  264 1   them  into  a  situation  from  which  retreat  was  impossible, 
niT^T'^'Biid  advance  in  the  line  adopted  was  the  onlj  couise. 
that  remaiDed  open/  *  ^ 

^  Swift  as  in  this  manner  was  the  march  of  eTeats  at 

Interview  ivfMarnionts  headquarters  and  at  Paris,  it  was  still  more 
pM«  wTtii   rapid  at  Foutainebleau,  and  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
r*Bube-"*  lie  remained  shut  up  in  his  cabinet  the  w^hole  of  the  3d 
A?prii  3,      ^ith  Caulaincourtj  Maret,  and  Berthier,  to  whom  he  ex- 
haled, with  the  utmost  bitterness,  aj^ainst  the  baseness  of 
Talleyrand  and  the  Senate,  and  the  senseless  project  af 
attempting  to  *'  break  his  fall  bj  setting  up  the  phantom 
of  a  regencj  in  favour  of  the  Empress  and  her  son;"    The 
April  i.      following  morning  he  seemed  determined  to  persevere  in 
his  plan  of  marching  upon  Paris  ;  and,  as  bis  troops  were 
now  nearly  all  closed  up  from  the  rear^  he  talked  of  nioT- 
ing  on  the  next  day,  or  the  one  following  at  furthest,  wlien 
it  was  announced  that  the  Marshals  Key,  Macdonald,  Ondi- 
not,  and  Lefeb^Te  were  in  attendance  in  the  antechamber. 
The  Emperor  ordered  them  to  be  shown  in.      They  gave 
the  most  melancholy  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
army  and  at  Paris,  adding  that  they  saw  no  end  to  this 
cruel  situation.     "  The  end/'  said  Napoleon,   "  depends  on 

*  "  MoNSEioNEUR,— M.  le  Colonel  Fabvier  a  du  dire  k  Totre  Exoellenoe  ki 
motifs  qui  nous  ont  engag^  k  ezecuter  le  mou Yemeni  que  nous  ^tions  coDTenni 
de  suHpendre  jusqu'au  retour  de  MM.  les  Princes  de  la  Moekwa,  dee  Doc  d« 
Tarente  et  de  Vicen&L  Nous  aommea  arriv^  avec  tout  oe  qui  compow  It 
corps.  Absolument  tout  noua  a  auivi  et  aveo  connaiaaanoe  da  parti  que  dooi 
prenions,  Tayant  fait  connaltre  &  la  troupe  avant  dee  marcher.  Maiotmnt» 
Monseigneur,  pour  tranquilliser  les  officiers  sur  leur  sort,  U  aerait  bieo  mgoit 
que  le  Gouvemement  Provisoire  fit  une  addreaae  ou  proclamation  k  ce  oorpiei 
qu'en  lui  faisant  connaltre  sur  quoi  il  peut  compter  ou  /act  fosse  pctper  am  woii 
de  sdde.  Sans  cela  il  est  A^raindre  qu*il  ne  se  debande.  MM.  lee  genentoz  ei 
officiers  sent  tous  avec  nous,  M.  Lucotte  exoept^.  Ce  joli  monaieur  nous  anii 
d6nouc^  k  I'Empereur.  J'ai  Tbonneur,  etc  Le  Q^n6ral  de  diviaion,  Coxn 
BoRDESSOULLEs." — Marmont,  vL  264,  265. 
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you.     You  are  at  the  head  of  brave  soldiers,  who  have    chap. 
neither  rank  nor  fortune  to  save,  but  who  think  only  of     ^""' 
marching  to  snatch  France  from  the  hands  of  the  stranger,     isu. 
You  must  follow  them.     The  Allies  are  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous position,  separated  by  the  Seine,  and  dispersed 
over  an  immense  city.    Vigorously  attacked  in  that  posi- 
tion, they  are  lost.      Doubtless  they  may  return ;   but 
Eugene  is  coming  back  from  Italy  with  36,000  men. 
Augereau  has  30,000 ;  Suchet,  20,000 ;  Soult,  40,000. 
I  shall  draw  to  myself  the  greater  part  of  these  forces,  in 
addition  to  the  70,000  I  already  have.     With  this  mass 
I  shall  throw  into  the  Rhine  all  who  escape  from  Paris 
and  may  seek  to  re-enter  it.      We  shall  save  France, 
avenge  her  honour,  and  then  I  will  accept  a  moderate 
peace.     What  is  required  for  all  this'?     A  last  effort,  ^™«;. 
which  will  permit  you  to  enjoy  repose  after  twenty  years  707. 
of  labour.''^ 

Notwithstanding  the  force  of  these  arguments,  the 
marshals  seemed  far  from  convinced.  Tliey  objected  the  contin^- 
extreme  danger  to  the  capital  if  it  were  in  this  manner  aSSi^ion! 
made  a  battle-field,  and  ran  the  risk  of  undergoing  the 
fate  of  Moscow.  Napoleon  answered,  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  inflict  evil  on  the  Parisians,  but  that  he  proposed  to 
attack  the  enemy  where  he  found  him,  and  that  his  pre- 
sent position  offered  every  prospect  of  success  in  so  doing. 
Turning  then  to  Ney,  Oudinot,  and  Lefebvre,  he  asked  if 
they  would  like  to  live  under  the  Bourbons'?  They 
loudly,  and  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  declared  they 
would  not,  and  that  the  only  sovereign  they  desired  was 
the  King  of  Rome.  "Do  you  really  believe,  then,"  said 
Napoleon,  "  that  by  abdicating  I  would  secure  for  you  the 
advantage  of  living  under  my  son  ?  Do  you  not  see  that 
the  proposal  of  a  regency  and  of  the  succession  of  the  King 
of  Rome  is  a  mere  snare  intended  for  our  destruction  1 
The  Empress  and  my  son  would  not  sustain  themselves 
an  hour.  It  would  lead  to  fifteen  days  of  anarchy,  which 
would  end  in  the  Bourbons.     Besides,  there  are  family 

VOL.  11.  2  F 


-r  .^     *-  r^--^    -.-riiL-r ri  ^^i  iLs  ninisr  -^i::}:  I  cannot  divulge. 

^^^^      T-r   I'  --r-ixiiiir    .f  2Lf  ▼-ff   -2  izLfmesible."     At  this 

^  :---'  Itu^'-iOi.  Vit-.rirn.i'i-  :xr>?  iz  ^ih  a  letter  from 

111  iK-jn-.n"^  ZL  1^  jjLui     -^W'lAS  news  haTe  you ?" 

•  ~-jr-  :*L^'  riCiiei  "iii;  mrvA      "I  am  assured  that 

z^js^'  i^-i  1'  •  .  .'.t    ±Zits  n  Pirls.  azni  that  a  battle  is 

zi^L-Zcn*,  Tx.i:a.  T-JI  nzL  j-^i^r.-zz  :  ii  is  lime,  thev  say, 

"L  :r  iLiit.-  T-.ZJ.  iJ.  -'t.s  '    -  E^rLTLCi Tille,"  Said  Xapoleon, 

'  ^   .iir:    :i  Z1-.    zT^ntir^  Ti-:   if  Lilf  leagued  with  the 

i2:rr!2.'  T  .■:  T  ..iji  jia."*  Jriz^-'^  TLJL^ed  and  for  ever  weak- 

:iii--L  iZii  Til.  TjiL'i  :c:z;i  —  :l-r  B>irbons  who,  instead 

n:    :ia:ir-.::i    tjiliI   iir:"r   cTerTriing  into   confusion. 

J  :rs:  -  rr-iai:-  Liii  rv:  i:iir^  iiroe  are  re^qoired  to  change 

l1  'Mr, '     •  T .siLiL-  5*:."  r^coei  Majiionald  :  " but  that 

.xi  .c.  -  >.  :j-  i^riz.:^  -:.  r*^  -^ar-iul  in  ashes,  and  pro- 

lii^L'  : ' :r  nf  ijil  ':i:»iif!?  :■:  :cr  ciiildren.     Moreover,  I 

i:^-  !•:.:  -ir:    .'U-  ic-jlfr^  -wi'zli  .;:-eT  us  in  such  an  at- 

ZiZL-.^z. '    Ii  -_ ;?  SAZc-nic.:  :i«f  cil-er  marshals  concmred; 

iij-:tjl£   11  if    TZt.c  ii-r   2*:M:er?  an  attempted  act  of 

i^.iei: o:-.  v"::.-!  ii.  fk*:  crlzii.aied  with  themselves. 

yiri-'liM  ii~Liei  il-f-  n-ea-'-^g  :  he  saw  that  it  was  in- 

-c-'iei  ::  v>:r:f  liz:.     "  I:  iley  will  not  obej  you,"  said 

-^-  "—'-:  ■'—  ::»f7  — f  :  I  Lave  but  to  say  the  word,  and 

*-^.~  '^—  ::~:t  vl^r^e-fr  I  lejkL"    Then  assuming  the  air 

"  '^^^*-^.     --  ^^r^-r-  "^-i^-.  Ir  izrw  f-.-i  well  how  to  put  on,  he  said, 

r.if.  "  '^  iixULri-*^,  rvLiI-rr.rL  !  I  will  consider  the  matter,  and 

I-e:  v.  I  k-:x  niy  iztie-iions-'"* 

..  ^^-^  niarflal?  w::Ldi>fT  from  this  extraordinary  inter- 

Smct^^xi    rie^,  iL.zliLz  liar  all  was  gained  :  and  they  boasted  to 

oALms^'/'^    their  a:ae-de-camps  tha:  they  had  at  length  bearded  the 

far-wT^f  *  1*''^^  io  his  d«L-n.  and  drawn  the  veil  from  before  the  eves 

of  the  Empt-ror.    In  reality,  however,  they  had  only  taken 

the  mask  from  their  own  faces,  and  noways  changed  his 

intentions.     He  saw  clearlv  that  treason  had  spread  to 

hi.-:  own  camp,  and  that  his  own  marshals  were  meditating 

revolt  against  his  authoritv,  under  colour  of  havin<-  lost 

the  command  of  their  troops.     When  the  chiefs  had  left 


Lj  triO. 
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the  room,  he  broke  forth  to  Berthier,  Caulaincourt,  and  chap. 
Maret,  who  remained  behind,  on  the  ingratitude  of  men,  ^""* 
and  inveighed  in  an  especial  manner  against  Macdonald,  1^14. 
who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  coercion  attempted  to  be 
put  upon  him.  Feigning  compliance,  however,  in  order 
to  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  his  army, 
which  was  rapidly  coming  up,  he  agreed  to  send  Caulain- 
court back  to  Paris  with  a  conditional  resignation  in 
favour  of  the  Empress  and  his  son,  which  the  marshals 
demanded,  and  authority  to  make  the  requisite  arrange- 
ments.* There  was  some  difficulty  about  the  chiefs  who 
should  accompany  him,  and  Marshal  Ney  was  proposed. 
"  He  is  the  bravest  of  men/'  said  the  Emperor ;  "  but  I 
have  others  at  this  moment  who  will  fight  as  well  as  him, 
and  you  will  deliver  me  from  him.  Nevertheless,  you 
must  watch  over  him,  he  is  a  mere  child  ;  if  he  falls  into 
the  hands  of  Talleyrand  and  Alexander  he  is  lost,  and 
you  will  be  unable  to  do  anything."  Marmont  was  then 
mentioned  :  "  No,"  said  Napoleon,  "  I  require  him  on  the 
Essonne ;  he  is  too  necessary."  Macdonald  was  then  pro- 
posed and  agreed  to,  and  the  marshals  being  called  in. 
Napoleon  said  to  them — "  I  have  reflected,  gentlemen,  on 
our  situation,  and  on  what  it  has  suggested  to  you,  and  I 
have  resolved  to  put  to  the  test  the  sincerity  of  the  Al- 
lied sovereigns.  They  pretend  that  I  am  the  sole  obstacle 
to  peace  and  the  happiness  of  the  world.  Well,  I  am 
willing  to  sacrifice  myself  in  order  to  dispel  that  false 
illusion,  and  to  resign  the  throne  on  condition  that  it  shall 
pass  to  my  son,  who,  during  his  minority,  shall  be  placed 
under  the  regency  of  the  Empress.  Does  this  meet  your 
views  ?"  They  declared  it  did,  and  it  was  agreed  to  send 
Ney  and  Macdonald  along  with  Caulaincourt  to  Paris. 

*  "  The  AUied  Powers  haying  proclaimed  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  the 
■ole  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Europe, — the  Emperor  Napo« 
laoD,  faithful  to  his  oath,  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  descend  from  the  throne, 
to  quit  Fimnoe»  and  even  life  itself,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  which  is  in- 
•epsnible  from  the  rights  of  his  son,  of  the  regency  of  the  Empress,  and  of 
the  maiDtMiance  of  the  laws  of  the  empire." — Proclamation,  April  4,  1814; 
Fadt,  221. 
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cHAj.    "  Marshal,"  said  Napoleon  to  the  latter,  "  I  had  long  pre- 
^"''     judices  against  you,  but  jou  know  they  have  been  long 


1814.     since  dissipated  ;  I  know  now  your  loyalty,  and  feel  that 
you  will  prove  the  firmest  support  of  my  son*s  interests." 
» Thien,     He  then  took  the  pen  to  sit  down  to  sign  the  conditional 
liS:  ^^^'    abdication  ;  but  before  doing  so  he  looked  up  and  said, 
"Nevertheless,  we  shall  fight  them  if  we  choose."^ 
Bearing  this  important  authority,  Caulaincourt,  Mac- 
Marmokt     douald,  and  Ney  set  out  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  for 
mSiSTin    their  destination  at  Paris,  and  on  their  way  called,  as 
hit  corps,     ah-eady  mentioned,  at  Marmonts  headquarters  on  the 
Essonne,  whom  they  were  authorised,  if  they  deemed  it 
expedient,  to  take  with  them.     They  found  him  distant 
and  embarrassed,  and  little  disposed  to  form  part  of  the 
mission.     They  soon  learned  the  cause  of  his  objections 
to  join  them,  and  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  induce  him 
to  abandon  the  part  which  he  had  taken.     He  finally 
consented  to  suspend  any  separate  movement,  and  go 
with  them  to  Paris  to  see  what  terms  could  be  arranged 
for  Napoleon.     There,  on  the  next  forenoon,  the  news  of 
the  passing  over  to  the  Allies  of  his  corps,  already  nar- 
rated, arrived.     Marmont  immediately  set  out  for  their 
April  5.      headquarters,  now  within  the  Allied  lines.     But,  on  the 
way,  intelligence  arrived  that  a  formidable  insurrection 
had  broken  out  among  his  troops,  who,  having  learned  that 
the  Emperor  had  issued  an  order  to  his  army  to  prepare 
for  a  march  to  Paris,  were  hastening  back  to  their  com- 
rades, and  demanded  with  loud  cries  to  be  led  against 
the  enemy.     Marmont  instantly  pushed  on  to  Versailles, 
where  his  corps  now  had  its  headquarters,  to  appease  the 
tumult,  and  on  the  way  met  large  bodies  of  the  soldiers 
m  disorder  hastening  back   to   their   comrades   on  the 
^ssonne.     The  marshal  ordered  a  general  halt,  and  the 
instuict  of  military  discipline  prevailed.      It  was  obeyed, 

tenors  S^      ,  '^T  ^^^^"^^*ion   in   a  few  nervous  sen- 
tences  the  penis  they  had  shared  together,  and  caUed  on 
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them  not  to  sully  their  common  honour  by  compelling    chap. 
him  to  break  his  pledged  word  to  the  Allied  sovereigns.     ^^"• 


The  words  were  repeated  by  the  officers  to  the  soldiers,     isi*- 
and  they  unanimously  cried,  "  Vive  le  Due  de  Ragusa ! "  266-2e9 ;'''' 
and  quickly  took  their  departure  to  the  quarters  assigned  n5^"\ir^ 
to  them  within  the  Allied  lines  at  Mantes.^ 

To  return,  however,  to  Caulaincourt  and  his  mission. 

81 

He  and  the  marshals  continued  their  journey  to  Paris,  interviiw  of 
and  arrived  at  the  Emperor  Alexander's  quarters,  at  M.  i^ntiariw'*^ 
Talleyrand's,  in  the  Rue  Florentin,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  Emp^, 
morning  of  the  5th.  Great  was  the  sensation  produced  ^p^""*"' 
there  by  the  intelligence  that  they  came  with  the  con- 
ditional abdication  of  Napoleon,  in  favour  of  the  Empress 
as  regent,  and  his  son  as  his  successor.  After  some 
delay,  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  received  them  with  his  wonted  courtesy, 
and,  after  paying  them  many  compliments  on  the  skill 
and  valour  they  had  displayed  during  the  campaign, 
recounted  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  to  preserve  the 
French  alliance,  the  unprovoked  attack  made  upon  him 
by  Napoleon,  and  the  subsequent  and  obstinate  resist- 
ance he  had  opposed  to  all  attempts  at  a  reconciliation. 
He  then  disclaimed,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  any 
wish  to  impose  a  sovereign  or  constitution  on  France 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  concluded  with 
these  words  :  "  Come  to  an  understanding,  gentlemen, 
among  yourselves ;  adopt  any  constitution  which  may 
please  you ;  choose  the  chief  who  you  may  deem  most 
suitable  for  that  constitution.  It  belongs  to  you,  who, 
by  your  services  and  your  glory,  have  acquired  so  many 
titles  to  it,  to  choose  the  new  chief  of  France.  We  shall 
receive  him  with  cordiality,  and  accept  him  with  sincerity, 
provided  he  does  not  menace  our  repose  or  our  independ- 
ence/'    It  was  easy  to  see  from  these  words  that  the'Thien, 

zvii  725 

Emperor  was  still  thinking  of  Bernadotte,  to  whom  alone  726.' 
these  expressions  were  applicable.^ 

Marshal  Ney  here  stepped  forward,  and  spoke  in  the 
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CHAP,  name  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  but  with  the  energy 
^"^  and  warmth  peculiar  to  himself,  as  follows  :  "  We  hare 
1814.  suflfercd  more  than  any  one  else  from  the  incessant  wars 
Mani^  of  which  Europo  so  justly  complains,  and  we  have  been 
S^«'  **'  *^^  fi^^  victims  of  that  imperious  despot  whom  you  wish 
to  be  done  with,  for  the  Continent  is  covered  with  the 
corpses  of  our  companions  in  arms,  and  certes  we  are  not 
the  last  to  desire  his  overthrow.  As  to  the  flattering 
proposal,  to  choose  a  chief  among  ourselves — an  insinuation 
which,  if  seriously  meant,  can  apply  only  to  Bemadotte — 
there  is  but  one  to  whom  all  the  chiefs  would  concur  in 
yielding  the  supremacy,  and  that  chief,  abandoned  by  for- 
tune, has  put  himself  out  of  the  limits  of  possibility  by 
his  abdication.  After  him,  no  one  can  be  thought  of, 
and  the  ci-devant  French  chief,  covered  with  French  blood, 
would  revolt  every  heart.  The  son  of  Napoleon  alone, 
with  his  mother  as  regent,  would  satisfy  the  army  and 
people  of  France."  Macdonald  warmly  supported  his 
opinion,  declaring  that  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  obnoxious  in  France,  would  lead 
to  internal  convulsions,  and  deprive  it  of  all  external 
respect ;  and  that  the  regency  and  succession  of  the  King 
of  Rome  would  alone  unite  the  vast  majority  of  sufirages. 
Alexander,  visibly  moved  by  these  representations,  which 
found  a  responsive  echo  in  his  secret  thoughts,  objected 
to  the  marshals,  the  act  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Legis- 
lative Body  dethroning  the  Emperor,  and  observed  that 
the  chief  authorities  of  the  empire  concurred  in  declaring 
for  its  overthrow.  "  That  miserable  Senate  !  "  exclaimed 
Ney,  "it  was  always  the  first  to  applaud  his  acts,  to 
worship  his  footsteps  ;  it  was  silent  when  it  should  have 
spoken,  and  it  has  spoken  when  it  should  have  been 
silent.''  General  Dessolles,  seeing  that  the  Emperor  was 
^Thier^  '^^gi^ning  to  waver,  here  interposed,  and  warmly  contended 
^^1^£^  ^u^  ^^^  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  to  which  he  alleged 
'  ^^^  honour  of  the  Emperor  was  pledged ; '  and  Alexander, 

oistracted  by  these  opposite  opinions,  graciously  broke 
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up  the  conference  that  he  might  consult  the  King  of    chap. 
Prussia   and  the  representatives  of  the   other  Allied     ^^™- 


sovereigns.  1814. 

The  marshals  retired  from  this  first  conference  much 

83 

elated,  and  entertaining  sanguine  hopes  that  the  cause  of  The  Allied 
the  King  of  Rome  was  not  lost.  A  warm  altercation,  STiSJ'Sd 
attended  with  high  words,  ensued  when  they  came  into  a^iij?^^ 
the  antechamber  and  met  Talleyrand  and  General  Du-J^j^j^ 
pont,  who  were  the  leading  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  At  length  M.  Talleyrand  convinced  them 
that  the  antechamber  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  not 
the  proper  place  for  such  a  dispute,  and  they  retired 
to  Marshal  Ney's,  where  they  passed  the  night.  The 
Royalists  in  Paris,  seeing  the  Emperor  visibly  shaken  by 
what  had  been  advanced  by  the  marshals,  spared  no 
effort  in  the  interim  to  secure  his  wavering  resolution 
and  bring  him  back  to  the  side  of  the  Bourbons.  They 
despatched  General  Beurnonville  with  the  same  view  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  a  meeting  of  the  sovereigns  and 
their  representatives  took  place  at  Talleyrand's  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  at  which  the  question  was  fully  dis- 
cussed. It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  bring  them  to  an 
understanding.  It  was  too  plain  that  the  regency  of 
Marie  Louise,  and  the  succession  of  her  son,  was  in 
reality  the  government  of  Napoleon  veiled  under  a  thin 
disguise,  and  would  leave  Europe  exposed  to  the  whole 
dangers  from  which  it  had  so  recently,  and  with  so  much 
difficulty,  escaped.  They  accordingly  came  to  a  unani- 
mous decision  that  the  former  determination  should  be 
adhered  to,  not  to  treat  with  Napoleon  "  or  any  of  his 
family .''  Hardly  was  this  resolution  adopted  when  intel- 
ligence arrived  of  the  defection  of  Marmont  s  corps,  and 
its  arrival  in  the  Allied  lines.  This  important  event 
removed  the  last  traces  of  doubt  from  the  mind  of 
Alexander.  He  re-entered  the  apartment  in  Talleyrand's 
hotel  where  the  marshals  were  assembled,  and  declared 
in  a  decided  manner  that  they  must  renounce  all  thoughts 
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CHAP,  either  of  Xapoleon  or  Marie  Louise  :  that  the  Bourbons 
^^^^  alone  met  the  wishes,  and  could  secure  the  interests,  of 
1=1*-  Europe  :  and  that  it  was  in  rain  to  speak  of  the  army  as 
a  nnitei  body,  for  he  had  ju^t  learned  the  defection  of 
an  entire  corps,  which  would  doubtless  be  soon  followed 
by  that  of  all  the  rest.  He  then  assured  them  that 
Xapoleon  would  be  quite  safe  in  committing  himself  to 
the  generosity  of  the  Allied  sovereigns,  and  that  he 
pledged  himself  that  he  should  be  treated  with  his  family 


741 ;  Tbi 
z.  15,21 


wi ;  Tbi^  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  past  grandeur.  To  some  further 


^^ciii^'  representations  of  the  marshals,  he  replied,  "  II  est  Uvp 

M.io^i9.  tarcir  words  memorable  as  baring   twice  in   one  half 

century  heralded  the  downfall  of  a  dynasty  in  France.^ 

In  bidding  farewell  to  the  deputation,  Alexander  re- 

Th«ir  inter-  taincd  M.  Jc  Caulaiucourt  a  few  minutes  behind  the  rest, 

Vwpoim  at  and  promised  him  the  isle  of  Elba,  already  mentioned,  as 

"'**'"■    an  asylum  for  the  Emperor  Xapoleon,  and  a  principality 

in  Italy  for  ilarie  Louise  and  her  son.     Fortified  with 

this  promise,  the  plenipotentiaries  returned  to  Fontaine- 

bleau,  where  they  arrived  in  the  evening  and  found  the 

Emperor  informed  of  the  defection  of  Marmont's  corps. 

Ney  entered  the  first ;   and  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  his 

own  assertion  of  what  passed  on  the  occasion,  he  had  the 

principal  hand  in  forcing  the  Emperor  to  an  immediate 

and  unconditional  abdication.     He  wrote  to  Talleyrand 

that  very  night  at  half-past  eleven,  announcing  Napoleon's 

agreement  to  that  step.*     During  the  long  and  mournful 

interview  which  succeeded,  the  Emperor  at  first  contended 

♦  "  Yesterday  I  came  to  Paris  with  the  Duko  of  Vicena  aud  the  Duke  of 
Tarcntum,  furnished  with  full  powers  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  defend 
the  interes-trt  of  his  dynasty  ou  the  throne.  An  unforeseen  event  having 
broken  off  the  negotiations  when  they  promised  the  happiest  reaulti,  I  saw 
that  to  prevent  a  civil  war  to  our  beloved  country  no  course  remained  but  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  our  ancient  kings,  and,  penetrated  with  this  sentiment, 
I  repaired  that  evening  to  the  Emi)eror  Napoleon  to  declare  to  him  the 
wi.he..  of  the  French  nation.  The  Emperor,  aware  of  the  critical  situaUou  to 
which  he  has  reduced  France,  and  of  the  impo«ibility  of  his  saving  it  him^lf, 
appeared  to  resign  lumself  to  his  fat«,  and  has  con8ente<l  to  an  absolute  rerig- 
nation  without  any  re«triction."-MAR8HAL  Net  to  Pri:.ce  Talletr^ 
Fonta^nehlran,  Apnl  5,  1811,  ^.y.^^e  eleven  at  ni^ht ;  l^on,Veur;^pnI  7^ 
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strongly  for  a  continuance  of  the  contest — urging  the  chap. 
forces  still  at  his  command  as  adequate  for  the  purpose  ;  ^""- 
and  although  they  represented  that  nothing  remained  but  ish. 
a  pure  and  unconditional  resignation,  he  continued  uncon- 
Tinced,  and  dismissed  them  for  the  night  without  having 
come  to  any  final  decision.  Left  alone  with  Caulain- 
court,  when  they  withdrew  he  said,  "  Ah,  Caulaincourt ! 
Men,  men !  my  marshals  blushed  in  recounting  the  con- 
duct of  Marmont :  they  spoke  of  him  with  indignation ; 
but  I  could  easily  see  it  was  chiefly  because  he  had  out- 
stripped them  in  what  is  now  the  path  of  fortune.  They 
would  gladly,  if  they  could  do  so  without  dishonouring 
themselves,  like  him  acquire  the  same  titles  to  the  favour 
of  the  Bourbons.  I  have  acted  towards  Marmont  as  if  he 
was  my  own  son :  I  have  often  defended  him  from  his 
colleagues,  who,  unable  to  appreciate  his  mind,  held  in 
no  esteem  his  military  talents.  I  have  made  him  marshal- 
duke  from  personal  liking,  the  recollections  of  childhood, 
and  I  must  say  I  counted  on  him.  He  is  the  only  man, 
perhaps,  of  whose  fidelity  I  had  no  suspicion  ;  but  vanity, 
weakness,  ambition,  have  ruined  him  !  Unhappy  man ! 
He  knows  not  what  awaits  him  :  his  name  will  be  withered. 
Think  no  more  of  me  ;  my  career  is  ended,  or  nearly  so. 
What  comfort  could  it  be  to  reign  over  hearts  tired  of 
me,  and  ready  to  give  themselves  to  another.  I  shudder 
when  I  think  of  the  state  in  which  I  shall  leave  France, 
without  frontiei-s,  when  it  once  had  them  so  strong.  It 
is  that,  Caulaincourt,  which  is  poignant  in  the  misfortunes 
which  are  accumulating  on  my  head  :  to  have  made  it  so 
great,  to  have  left  it  so  little !  Ah !  if  these  imbeciles 
had  not  abandoned  me,  in  four  hours  I  would  have  re- 
established affairs ;  for  the  Allies  in  their  present  position, 
with  Paris  in  rear  and  me  in  front,  were  lost.  Mean- 
while the  Bourbons  arrive,  and  God  only  knows  what  will 
follow.  They  bring  external  peace,  but  internal  war. 
See  what  in  a  year  they  will  have  made  of  the  country  ! 
They  will  not  keep  Talleyrand  six  months.     A  prolonged 
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and  saved  France.     It  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  do    chap. 
80.     I  submit  to  my  fate — do  you  submit  to  yours.     Re-     ^^^ 
sign  yourselres  to  live  under  the  Bourbons  and  serve     isu. 
them  faithfully.     You  have  wished  for  repose  ;  you  shall 
have  it.     Alack !  God  grant  that  my  anticipations  may 
not  prove  too  well-founded.     We  are  not  a  generation 
made  for  repose.     The  peace  you  desire  will  cut  off  more 
on  their  bed  of  down  than  war  would  have  done  in  its 
bivouacs."     Having  said  these  words,  Napoleon  read  to  *  ™«"j, 

1  ^  !•      1    T        .  1.1  •  1.        1  xvii.  256, 

them  the  act  of  abdication,  which  was  immediately  sent  267. 
offtoParis.^* 

An  attentive  observer  of  these  momentous  changes, 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  communicated  to  his  brother,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  who  was  still  at  Dijon,f  full  details  of  what 

*  "  Lea  Puissances  AUi^  ayant  proclam^  que  TEmpereur  Napol^n  ^tait 
Is  seal  obstacle  au  r^tablissement  de  la  paix  en  Europe,  I'Empereur  Napol^n, 
iidMe  k  sea  sements,  declare  qu'il  renonce  pour  lui  et  sea  hertiers  aux  trdnes 
de  Fraooe  et  d'ltalie,  parcequMl  n'est  aucun  sacrifice  personnel,  mdme  celui 
de  la  Tie,  qu*il  ne  soit  prdt  k  faire  &  I'inUrdt  de  la  France.** — Moniteur,  April  8, 
1814. 

t  "  The  conferences  of  the  marshals  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  collectively 
and  aeparstelj,  led  to  the  determination  of  offering  Buonaparte  the  island  of 
Elba  as  a  retreat,  with  an  income  of  6,000.000  francs— 3,000,000  for  himself 
and  Maria  Louisa,  and  8,000,000  to  be  divided  between  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
It  is  sapposed  he  is  fallen  so  low  as  to  accept  of  this.  M.  Caulaincourt  and  Ney 
were  very  violent  and  strong  in  their  entreaties  for  a  regency — Buonaparte  hav- 
ing abdieated  with  that  view.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  teas  firm^  and  gained 
Maedauald,  Marmont  having  been  already  secured.  His  Imperial  Majesty 
declared  the  Allies  had  already  announced  they  would  not  treat  with  Napoleon 
Boonaparte  or  any  of  his  family,  and  that  they  were  determined  by  the  voice 
of  the  nation  to  proclaim  Louis  XVIII.  Buonaparte's  decision  is  expected 
to-moRow.'* — Sib  Charles  Stewart  to  Lord  Castlebeaoh,  Parit,  April  6, 
1814;  CkutUreoffh  Correspondence^  ix.  442. 

"  In  announcing  to  your  Lordship  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  has  accepted 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Allies  for  his  future  existence  and  that  of  his 
famQj,  I  cannot  resist  offering  my  humble  congratulations  that  the  tragedy 
whidi  has  desolated  Europe  has  come  to  a  close,  and  that  the  exit  of  the 
Individ nal  from  the  stage  where  he  has  so  long  exhibited,  should  bo  marked 
by  that  degradation  which  his  career  has  so  deservedly  entailed  upon  him. 
Almighty  Qod  has  been  pleased  to  teach  the  nations  of  the  world  a  lesson 
which  fbtare  ages  will  record  ;  and  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution 
connected  with  the  Revolution  of  1814,  will  hand  down  to  posterity  an  awful 
and  instmctlve  example. 

"  Marshal  Ney  writes  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  will  proceed  to  such  place  as 
may  be  indicated,  accepting  the  island  of  Elba  and  the  pensions  granted  by 
the  bounty  of  the  Allies.  He  requests  to  have  his  family  sent  to  him  with- 
out delay.     The  French  army  will  move  to  the  environs  of  Paris.     Every 
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r.HAP.     ^a.1  £01112  OQ.  oc  wLi':Ii  he  obcaiLed  the  earliest  and  most 

^^^     a'icLnriitic  infonnaiioQ-     Hii  letters  coatain  some  curious 

i-**w     detaiij,  not  to  ue  met  with  La  the  French  historians,  espe- 

q:-  cIL-irt  cially  as  to  the  drmnesa  of  Alexander  and  the  manner  in 

i^.'wv^i     whi':i:i  he  acQJiired  an  ascendancy  over  Macdonald.     Xo 

leriir^ta    s<>jner.  however,  did  he  learn  that  the  inland  of  Elba 

ST vn*  Elba  was  f-roposed  to  be  assigned  to  the  fallen  Emperor  for 

deac^ui      his   r^:siden«:re,   than,  with  the  sagacity  and  good  sense 

ApS  7?"    which  beloDired  to  him,  he  wrote  in  the  strongest  terms 

to  LoTil  Bathiirst,  then  acting  as  Foreign  Secretary  in  the 

absence  of  Li>rd  CastlereagL  pointing  out  in  the  clearest 

terms  the  extreme  danger  of  such  a  step,  and  predicting 

the  consequences  with  so  much  accuracy  that  he  might 

almost  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  gift  of  prophecy.* 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  for  the  sake  of  France  and 

of  Europe  that  his  counsels  were  not  followed,  and  that 

indi^.dual  o£cer.  eTen  Berthier.  I  am  informed,  has  left  Baouaparte^.  whose 
preiiicament  cow  caa  only  deserve  that  pitj  which  is  extended  by  ChrUtiansto 
iL'i  dj-'t  unfortunate  of  tlieir  fcilow-creaturesw" — Sir  Charles  Stewart  t$ 
Lord  CasTLE reach.  Pari*,  April  •>,  1^14  ;  CaMfert'Vjk  CtjrrtfpondenttAT.  449. 

*  "Very  con&iderable  apprehendion  has  aruen,  since  his  Imperial  Majesty 
maiie  the  o?er  of  the  island  of  Elba  to  Napi>Ieon  Buonaparte,  at  to  tkt  mitckief 
and  ulrimaU  danoer  thnf  maif  arrrne  if  h<  is  put  in  //0««««*ioa  of  it,  lis  ex- 
treme prr>ximity  to  the  ehonrs  of  Italy  ;  the  power  and  inflaence  Buonaparte 
still  bai}  thcrv ;  tue  [R>pulunty  of  Eugene  Beauhamais ;  the  possible  tei^ivem- 
tion  of  Murit :  'tnce  more,  and  finally,  the  number  of  discontented  French  who 
might  follow  Buonaparte'^  fortunes  to  that  quarter — all  these  and  more  reasoo* 
ing-i  are  afldiicel  to  throw  great  doubt  on  the  policy  of  this  arrangement. 

*'  The  mi.-> fortune  to  us  at  this  moment  i«.  that  Buonaparte  remains  in  exist- 
ence. Saddled  as  the  world  must  be  with  this  fallen  despot,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  place  him  where  he  never  can  disturb  its  reixiee  again.  1/ 
hf^  cffuld  ejtcftj^  info  France,  or  yet  posaeAsion  of  Italy,  which  would  rather  live 
under  his  fcole  dominion  than  be  parcelled  out  as  it  is  likely  to  be;  if  he  ffmld 
rarry  Frfnrh  ifflt.Utrt  and  foUowerA  into  eitktr  country  ;  if  his  lary^  pension  is 
I>aid  hitu,  and  if  the  other  dangers  to  which  I  have  alluded  aboTe  are  to  bs 
api*rehcude<l — it  might  be  well  to  consider,  before  the  act  is  IrretrieTsble, 
whether  a  far  less  dangemus  retreat  might  not  be  found,  and  whether  .Vu/w/fva 
may  not  hriitfj  the  jtowhr  to  the  iron-minet  which  the  itland  of  Elha  u  fo  famed 
for.  It  is  of  the  greatest  moment  that  this  should  be  duly  weighed  ;  and  I 
am  mo8t  anxious  for  Lord  Castlercagh's  and  Prince  MettemichV  arri\-al.  The 
offer  was  made  to  Caulaiuoourt  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Talleyrand  and 
tho  Government  nuuh  diBapproved  of  it,  and  the  more  so  the  more  it  is  con- 
Hjilered."— SiH  CfiAULi;.s  Stewart  to  Lord  Bathurst,  CoHlereagh  Onrttpimd- 
ence,  ix.  450,  451. 

This  letter,  written  on  April  7,  1814,  might  pass  for  a  pvMt  of  the  eventi 
of  April  1815. 
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Lord  Castlereagh  was  not  at  hand  to  counterbalance  by    chap. 
his  moral  resolution  and  strong  sagacity  the  imprudent     ^™' 
and  somewhat  theatrical  generosity  of  the  Emperor  Alex-     i8i4. 
ander.     What  calamities  might  not  have  been  averted : 
the  arming  of  Europe — Waterloo — and  the  mutual  in- 
fliction of  injuries  which  could  never  be  forgiven — which, 
in  their  ultimate  results,  cast  down  the  Bourbons  from 
the  throne,  and  wiU  aflFect  the  fortunes  of  Europe  to  the 
latest  generation. 

While  Sir  Charles  Stewart  was  engaged  in  negotiations 
attended  with  these  momentous  results  at  Paris,  Lord  Neffotiations 
Castlereagh  was  involved  at  Dijon  in  diplomatic  com- Tnd  the"^ 
munications  by  no  means  of  an  equally  satisfactory  char-  jt^iS^' 
acter,  but  which  came  to  have  an  important  influence — 
ultimate  influence  —  on  the  treaties  in  which  the  war 
finally  terminated.  These  difficulties  related  chiefly  to 
Italy — that  beautiful  region,  the  object  of  desire  and 
ambition  to  all,  and,  on  that  account,  in  every  age  the 
theatre  of  warlike  contention  or  of  diplomatic  dispute. 
The  difficulties  at  this  time  arose  chiefly  from  these 
causes:  1st,  The  talents  and  popularity  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene, viceroy  of  Italy,  and  charged  with  the  main  direc- 
tion of  Napoleon's  interests  in  the  peninsula ;  2d,  The 
tergiversation  and  treachery  of  Murat,  who,  having  en- 
tered into  negotiations  having  for  their  object  to  betray 
Napoleon  and  conciliate  the  Allies,  was  veering  with 
every  change  of  fortune,  and  could  not  for  a  moment  be 
trusted  ;  3d,  The  incapacity  of  the  Austrian  commander- 
in-chief,  whose  mismanagement  and  timidity  threw  away 
the  principal  advantages  of  the  campaign ;  4th,  The 
•*  Whiggism,"  as  Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  it,  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
troops  in  Sicily  employed  in  the  Itahan  war,  who, 
deeply  imbued  with  Liberal  ideas,  and  naturally  desirous 
of  conciliating  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  where 
his  operations  were  carried  on,  had  imprudently  issued 
some  proclamations,  one  in  particular  to  the  Genoese, 
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CHAP,  promising  them  the  entire  restoration  of  their  ancient 
^"°-  form  of  government,  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Allies 
1814.  for  the  general  settlement  and  independence  of  Europe. 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  entirely  free  from  blame  in  the 
matter,  which  proved  not  a  little  embarrassing  when  the 
affairs  of  Italy  came  to  be  adjusted  in  the  year  following 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  ;  for,  being  aware  of  the 
Liberal  propensities  of  Lord  William,  he  especially  en- 
joined him,  in  a  despatch  from  Dijon  on  30th  Maich,  to 
facilitate  in  every  way  the  return  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany  to  thir  dominions, 
but  "  to  abstain  studiously  from  encouraging  any  mea- 
sure  whicli  migJu  commit  your  Court  or  the  Allies  to 
the  ultimate  disposition  of  any  other  territories  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  the  destination  of  which  must  remain 
to  be  discussed  upon  a  peace!'  *     Notwithstanding  this 

*  "  I  cannot  dissemble  from  your  Lordship  mj  disappointment  that  the  great 
Buperioritj  of  force  which  the  Allies  possess  over  Marshal  Beauhamais  has 
not  before  this  produced  the  results  which,  for  the  honour  of  the  arms  of  the 
respective  Powers  and  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  war,  we  were  entitled  to 
expect  from  such  ample  and  extended  means.  In  joar  Lordship's  interconne 
with  the  Marshals  Bellegorde  and  Murat,  you  will  not  conceal  f^m  them  that 
such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  British  Government,  and  that  we  conjure  them 
by  union  and  exertion  no  longer  to  suffer  their  great  and  commanding  armies  to 
be  paralysed  by  an  enemy  so  much  their  inferior.  As  the  object  is  to  promote 
union  and  put  aside  every  minor  consideration,  I  am  to  signify  to  your  Lord- 
ship the  Prince  Regent's  pleasure  that  you  do  make  every  effort  to  this  efiect, 
by  lending  yourself  to  whatever  measures  may  best  tend  to  combine  the 
exertions  of  the  Allied  armies  for  the  early  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  Italy. 
For  this  purpose  you  will,  to  the  utmost,  conform  to  the  Tiewa  of  Msnhri 
Bellegarde,  regulating  at  the  same  time  your  conduct  towards  Biarshal  Hunt 
upon  principles  of  cordiality  and  confidence ;  and,  in  order  the  bett«r  to  effect 
this,  and  publicly  to  evince  the  desire  felt  by  your  Qovemment  sealously  to  unite 
their  arms  with  his,  your  Lordship  will  select  an  officer  of  suitable  rank  and 
military  talents  to  reside  at  the  Neapolitan  headquarters,  whom  you  will  direct 
to  correspond  with  me  and  with  your  Lordship,  as  Sir  R.  Wilson  at  present  does. 

**  Your  Lordship  is  already  fully  apprised  of  the  earnest  interest  the 
Prince  Regent  takes  in  the  restoration  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  Gruid- 
duke  of  Tuscany  to  their  ancient  dominions.  You  will  give  orery  aid  to 
both  ;  but  you  will  $ludiously  abttain  from  tncouraging  any  mtoiurt  wkiek 
might  commit  your  Court  or  the  Allifff  with  renpect  to  the  ultimate  dispoiitiwof 
any  of  the  other  territories  in  the  north  of  Italy,  the  de$tinat{on  oftckidk  muti 
remain  to  be  diacusted  upon  a  peace." — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Wiluak 
Bextinck,  Dijon,  March  30,  1814  ;  Cattlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  409,  410. 

Lord  Castlereagh  again  wrote  to  Lord  William  Bentinck  from  Dijon  on  Sd 
April :  **  There  la  one  subject  further  upon  which  I  deem  it  necessary  toMj  a 
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emphatic  caution.  Lord  William,  on  26tli  April,  issued  a    chap. 

xm. 


proclamation,  in  which  he  declared,  "  Considering  that  the 
general  wish  of  the  Genoese  is  to  return  to  their  ancient     isi4. 
form  of  government,  I  declare,  1st,  That  the  constitution 
of  the  Genoese  states,  as  it  existed  in  1797,  with  those 
modifications  which  the  general  wish,  the  public  good, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  original  constitution  of  1 797  seem  to  i  ^©^  ^ 
require,  is  re-established/'  ^     No  one  step  in  Lord  Castle-  ^^^^^^ 
reagh's  life  occasioned  him  more  obloquy  than  the  depar-  J^^'^p'?* 
ture  from  the  promise  thus  imprudently  made,  which  PwL  Deb. 
he  had  done  nothing  to  authorise,  but  everything  on  the  mi     ' 
contrary  to  prevent. 

The  usuid  difficulties  consequent  on  success  assailed 
Lord  Castlereagh,  at  this  period,  in  many  quarters.     The 

few  worda — not  that  I  entertain  the  smallest  doubts  as  to  your  Lordship's  own 
conduct  being  regulated  in  strict  conformity  to  the  present  system  of  your  Gov- 
cmment^  but  as  your  Lordship  very  properly,  and  under  orders  from  home,  gave 
great  ooontenance,  at  a  former  period,  to  the  only  system  which,  previous  to  the 
revival  of  the  Continent,  could  afford  a  prospect  of  shaking  the  power  of  France, 
it  is  the  more  necessary,  now  that  a  different  and  better  order  of  things  has 
arisen,  to  guard  agaiiut  any  act  or  exprusion  which  might  countenance  an 
idea  that  either  your  Lordehip  or  your  Court  was  actuated  by  unt  arrHre- 
fotsit  inconaiatent  with  the  arrangements  understood  between  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe. 

"  In  your  Lordship's  proclamation  *  there  may  perhaps  be  found  an  expres- 
sion or  two,  which,  separately  taken,  might  create  an  impression  that  your 
views  of  Italian  liberation  went  to  the  form  of  the  government  as  well  as  to  the 
CKpalaion  of  the  French  ;  but,  taking  its  whole  scope,  and  especially  its  open- 
ing and  concluding  paragraphs  together,  I  cannot  assent  to  the  interpretation 
the  Duke  of  Campochiaro,  on  the  part  of  his  Government,  has  attempted  to 
give  it.  But  this  and  the  incident  of  the  colours  prove  how  necessary  it  isy  sur- 
rounded as  your  Lordship  mutt  be  by  individuals  who  wisJi  for  another  system 
to  he  esiahUshed  in  Italy ,  not  to  afford  any  plausible  occasion  or  pretext  for  um- 
iroffe  to  those  with  whom  we  are  acting,  but  with  whom  our  relations  may  not  be 
toeh  as  at  once  to  generate  confidence.  This  course  of  policy,  on  your  Lord- 
ahip*8  part,  will  best  enable  us  to  put  Marshal  Murat's  intentions  effectually 
to  the  tesU  which  can  by  no  means  be  suffered  to  remain  equivocal,  and  to  reduce 
hm  conduct  strictly  within  the  circle  of  his  obligations.  Should  your  Lordship 
havs  brought  any  supply  of  arms  with  your  expedition,  I  must  particularly 
tojoin  your  Lordship  not  to  employ  them  in  any  loose  or  general  armament  of 
the  people.  It  is  not  insurrection  we  now  want  in  Italy,  or  elsewhere — we 
want  disciplined  force  under  sovereigns  we  can  trust" — Lord  Castlereaoh  to 
LOBD  WnxiAM  Bentikck,  Dijon,  April  3,  1814 ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence, 
ix.  483,  434. 

*  The  passage  alluded  to  waa  in  the  itroclamation.  March  14,  1814  :  "  Only  call  and  we  will 
huten  to  your  relief,  and  then  Italy,  by  our  united  elTortfi,  will  become  what  she  waa  in  her 
proaperoua  daya,  and  what  Spain  now  ia"—ProelamatUm  of  Lord  William  BEmriNCK, 
March  U.  1814 ;  Parliamentary  DebaU*,  xxx.  303,  SM. 
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cHAF.    first  aroee  in  the  Bdgiaii  pvannca^  wbeie  the  deadly 
"^    weed  of  religiooa  intcdefBiice  had  long  flouiflhed,  and 
iai4.     the  inhabitanta  were  in  great  purt  atron^j  avene  to  the 
1)20^^  Dutch  GoTemment,  addy  on  the  ground  of  ita  being 
mth.;^  Protestant     Oat  of  600  noblea  aommoned  to  the  As- 
sembly  for  apiuroTal  of  the  oonstitotion  whidi  had  been 
drawn  up  for  the  United  Kingdom,  onlj  473  attended, 
and  of  these  25  TOted  against  it     On  the  29th  Mardi 
Lard  Clancarty,  the  Kitish  minister  at  the  Hagoe,  wrote 
to  Lord  Castlereagh :  "^Our  friends  the  Romaniata  hare 
not  been  idle  here.     Not  content  with  baring  all  offices^ 
ciril  and  military,  laid  open  to  tb^a,  with  the  sole  exo^ 
tion  oi  the  sorereignty  itseli^  which  the  constitntion  db- 
termines  shall  be  held  by  a  person  of  the  Reformed  idi- 
gion — not  contoit  with  baring  this  assured  to  them, 
and  eren  an  establishment  secured  for  their  deigy, 
they  delirered  in  a  remonstrance  to  the  Notables  apinst 
the  dause  securing  a  Protestant  sorereign  to  the  State. 
Such  is  and  erer  will  be  Popery,  as  long  as  an  interested 
priesthood  shall  be  enabled  to  work  upon  the  fears  and 
superstition  of  women,  and  through  them  to  subjugate 
the  stronger  sense  of  men."^     So  early  did  the  fatal 
ci^^t^  germ  of  religious  dissension  appear  in  the  Netherlands, 
rer^h^*^"'  which  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  Revolution 
isu^^t  ^^  IS 30,  split  asunder  the  United  Provinces,  and  gave 
Cor.  ii.  40a.  the  fifst  gravc  shock  to  the  arrangements  so  prolific  of 
peace  to  Europe,  made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Lord  Castlereagh  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  10th  April 
Lordci»tic  in  time  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  weighty  negotia- 
ITpJSr'"  tions  for  a  general  peace  which  were  then  pending.     His 
Urt  thii!"'  first  care  was  to  send  his  brother  Sir  Charles  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  order  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
his  views,  and,  if  it  could  be  accomplished  without  detri- 
ment to  his  armv,  to  bring  him  back  with  Sir  Charles  to 
Paris,  where  he  expressed  a  strong  wish  he  should  under- 
take the  embassy.*     He  next  concurred  with  the  French 

*  "  I  dhall  express  a  etrong  wish  to  Bee  him  here,  if  he  can  maiuige  it    I 


new  con- 
Btitution 
France. 
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Provisional  Government  in  the  expediency,  as  soon  as    chap. 
possible,  of  signing  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  in  order     ^"' 
to  shorten  the  stay  of  the  armies  in  France.     For  this     1814. 
purpose  they  justly  regarded  his  presence  there  indis- 
pensable,* and  he  accordingly  remained  in  Paris  to  con- 
clude the  negotiations. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  triumph  and  exultation,  it  was 
every  day  becoming  more  apparent  to  the  few  sagacious  Lord  cirtie- 
observers  who  preserved  their  senses  amidst  the  general  ^^  of  the 
whirl,  that  the  proposed  institutions  for  France  were  open^ew^n^.*^' 
to  great  exception,  and  far  from  being  adapted  to  the'/*''***'*''''* 
existing  state  of  society  either  there  or  in  Europe.     No 
one  saw  this  more  clearly  than  Lord  Castlereagh,  or  prog- 
nosticated more  distinctly  the  march  of  events  that  as  yet 
lay  buried  in  the  womb  of  time.     "  The  concession  of  the 
hereditary  principle,"  said  he,  "  to  the  existing  senators, 
is  a  great  fault.     Had  their  functions  and  endowments 
been  considered  as  personal  and  for  life  only,  no  fair  ob- 
jections could  have  been  made.    As  it  is,  if  they  cannot  re- 
form this  arrangement,  they  must  add,  progressively  at  leasts 
a  hundred  more  members  to  the  chambre  haute;  these 
wiU  neutralise  the  fagots.      Deducting  foreigners,  sena- 
tors without  male  heirs,  and  certain  respectable  persons, 

wuh  he  would  at  the  outset  undertake  this  embassy.  His  military  name 
would  give  him  and  us  the  greatest  ascendancy.  His  army  may  now  return 
through  France,  delight  the  Parisians,  and  save  their  horses  by  pastiing  at  the 
ports  of  the  narrow  seas." — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Liverpool,  Parit, 
April  13,  1814 ;  Caatlertagh  Correspondence,  ix.  459. 

*  "  The  Provisional  Government  consider  that  the  great  object  is  to  con- 
dude  preliminaries  of  peace  with  the  least  possible  delay,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
nniavoarable  impression  which  the  protracted  stay  of  the  troops  is  likely  to 
create  in  France.  They  at  the  same  time  feel  that  this  can  only  be  done  with 
the  King,  and  they  have  accordingly  this  day  urged  Monsieur  to  press  his  im- 
mediate arrival,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  even  with  its  faults, 
rmther  than  risk  the  result  of  national  discussions  on  political  metaphysics.  In 
the  mean  time  we  propose  to  sign  with  the  Provisional  Government  a  suspen- 
sum  of  hostilities  by  sea  and  land,  under  certain  modifications ;  and,  further,  to 
commence  our  deliberations  upon  the  peace  itself,  so  as  to  have  it  ready  for 
■ignature  upon  the  King's  arrival  Under  these  circumstances  I  cannot  hesitate 
to  declare  that  I  consider  my  continuing  here,  till  this  act  is  perfected,  as  in- 
dispensable.'*—Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Liverpool,  Parhf  April  1^,  1814; 
CaMlfreagk  Correspondence,  ix.  459. 
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lir  zi'Lii':*!!:  :.f  iifarlj  -uii£i  &iibj€ct5  will  then  be  reduced  to 

rLrrr  :r  fr-rrr.     I  tiink  this  is  the  greatest  practical  faidt 

ZL-ij  liT£  ^r-risined.      The  article  of  the  constitution 

rssjveriix  li-e  CviV<  is  iH-drawn.     Toleration,  and  eren 

^C'ii-m^d^  vas  indispensable,  the  prorision  being  already 

£rkz-iei  !■:  aZ :  b-i  the  irording  seems  to  countenance 

e:j:^  f iior-vrjcci.  vhich  is  ahsard.     The  great  object  is 

f:c  il-r  A'.T^c  ▼iihoat  doing  it  in  terms  which  might  ex- 

ciic  ?:::Jvo:i:cu  lo  preserre  to  the  three  estates  the  clear 

a^i  T:i'ii5rc:^\i  ri^t  of  self<modification,  without  refer- 

K'^r  :o  iiiriarT  assemblies     If  the  full  prerogative  of 

ie^ljliii.c  is  5ec:ined.  and  he  is  not  in  too  great  a  hurry, 

ei:b£r  :o  iziA-Tue  or  obtrude  the  ancient  families  into  too 

prvziin-r:::  iNMice,  he  will  soon  secure  a  strength  amongst 

the  !2it-  ifLo  have  now  the  influence  in  their  hands,  which 

^^^  p^^  will  efk-:  his  purpcee^  *     At  the  same  time,  Mr  Cooke 

Aa^  ^-    wTC<e  fiV'Si  the  Fon?ign  Office  in  London,  a  letter  which 

c«.ix.  *f:.  15  veil  deserving  a  place  in  this  biography,  from  the  clear 

insight  it  oviuoed  into  the  fiiture  of  coming  events.* 

Ic  the  arrangements  for  the  future  settlement  of  Europe, 

iH2ccib»  Norway  came  to  occupy  a  principal  place,  and  it  had 

toN.m^  now  become  environed  with  very  serious  difficulties.     It 

had  been  promised  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  Bcr- 

nadotte,  during  the  conferences  at  Abo  in  1812,  when 

*  *•  W*  ar«  all  jv»T  hercL  The  only  check  to  my  feelings  is  the  Frendi  Coo- 
stituiion.  Such  a  Uoase  of  Lonlft  I  without  Cunily*  property,  chaimcter  1  The 
cour;.  the  cobiUty.  the  pev-^ple.  mu&t  detest  them  ;  they  may  hope  for  the  sop- 
p.^rt  of  the  armies  If  the  army  can  he  detached  from  the  Senate,  it  will  fiQ. 
Were  I  a  Bourbon,  my  firet  policy  would  be  to  get  orer  the  generals  andthe  amy; 
and,  if  they  could  be  really  secured,  then  to  replace  the  Senate  with  the  old 
nobility.  The  next  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  pay  the  establiahed  religion 
only,  and  to  increase  the  number  and  provision  of  the  clergy.  The  deigy  of 
France  is  by  no  means  numerous  enough  for  the  purposes  of  religion  or  educa- 
tion. I  was  talking  with  La  Riviere  to-day,  who  was  President  of  the  Cooocil 
of  500  ;  he  says  thf  conttitution  cannot  last  a  year.  People  lament  here  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  so  easily  flattered  away.  De»potUm  and  JacobiniimI 
The  Opposition  are  in  love  with  the  Emperor.  At  the  same  time,  the  line 
which  has  been  taken  has  been  most  happy,  as  it  has  brought  everything  to  a 
termination  without  much  bloodshed.  They  say  Buonaparte  «rt7/  be  a/irayt 
ready  at  Elba  to  place  himtelf  at  the  head  of  any  diteontented  party  in  emy  SMt 
bordering  upon  the  MrdiUrranean.** — Edward  Cooke,  Esq.,  to  Lord  Cabtli- 
BEAoe,  Foreign  OJice,  April  U,  1814;  Castlereagh  Corrfpandenct,  ix.  461 
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Russia^  pierced  to  the  heart,  stood  in  the  utmost  danger,  cfHAP. 
and  when  the  Crown  Prince,  by  concluding  an  alliance  ""* 
with  the  Czar,  and  permitting  the  Russian  troops  in  i^^^- 
Finland  to  be  transferred  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Count 
Wittgenstein,  near  Polotsk,  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  the  French  invasion.  This  engage- 
ment had  been  implemented  by  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  Allied  Powers  in  1813.  The  Emperor 
had  never  forgotten  this  obligation,  which  all  the  subse- 
quent tortuous  conduct  of  the  Crown  Prince  had  been 
unable  to  obliterate  ;  and  such  was  his  partiality  for  that 
successful  adventurer,  that  down  to  the  very  last  moment 
at  Paris,  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  placing  him  on  the 
throne  of  France,  from  which  extraordinary  project  he 
was  only  diverted  by  the  repeated  assurances  of  Talley- 
rand, and  Marshals  Ney  and  Macdonald,  that  it  would  be 
to  the  last  degree  distasteful  to  the  French  nation.  Though 
abundantly  incHned  to  diplomatic  finesse  where  his  minis- 
ters only  were  concerned,  the  Emperor  was  scrupulously 
observant  of  his  word  when  his  private  honour  was 
pledged,  and  it  certainly  was  so  on  this  occasion.  The 
Czar  also  was  too  powerful  a  party  in  the  Confederacy, 
and  had  done  too  much  for  the  common  cause,  to  admit 
of  his  wishes  being  disregarded,  especially  in  relation  to 
arrangements  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  Danish 
Government  had,  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  French 
army  in  Russia,  formally  offered  to  abandon  the  French 
alliance,  and  accede  to  the  Confederacy,  on  condition  that 
Norway  was  guaranteed  to  them  ;  but  although  the  bal- 
ance then  hung  so  even  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  secure  this  addition  to  the  Allied  side,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  absolutely  refused  to  accede  to  the 
terms  proposed,  and  Denmaik  accordingly  remained  in 
the  French  alliance.  The  Cabinet  of  Copenhagen,  there- 
fore, having  taken  their  part  definitively  in  a  combat 
d  Voutrancey  had  no  right  to  complain  if  they  underwent 
the  stem  rule  of  war,  Vcb  victis.     But  now  the  case  was 
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CE.L?.  .^T  v^:-'/r  iz:i  i:,Ai:;fdiT  complicated  bj  the  acts  of  the 
^^^  Xory-rziai^  iLeciiclTea,  irho  irere  as  much  attached  to 
'^'^  lie  Danish  co!ii:^c;ion  as  thej  were  animated  bj  heredi- 
tarjr  L^u^  ;o  iLe  Swedes,  and  were  with  mournful  resolu- 
tioL  preparing  lo  defend  themsekes  hy  force  of  arms, 
azaiiiic  whoei^er  threatened  their  independence.  Lord 
Casilereagh  sympathised  as  warml  v  as  an  j  man  with  these 
gallant  descendants  of  the  Scandinavian  heroes,  but  the 
circumstances  would  not  admit  of  effect  being  given  to 
this  feeling,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  recommend  a 
decided  pan,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Norwegians  from 
persevering  in  a  hopeless  contest.* 

An  important  historical  document  has  been  brought  to 
Frwchpri-  light  in  the  Castltreaifh  Correspondence,  eminently  de- 
war  in  Great  scriptive  of  the  extraordinary  successes  of  the  British  arms 
thu^^.  during  the  last  years  of  the  war.     This  is  a  return  of  the 
French,  Danish,  and  American  prisoners  in  Great  Britain 

*  *'  Charles  Jean  has  no  great  claim  to  fiiTour ;  but  as  none  of  the  Powen 
could  well  justify  a  breach  of  treat j  to  Sweden  upon  the  grieyancee,  and  I  must 
say  strong  suspicions,  we  are  justified  in  entertaining  of  their  general,  and  at 
Jiasiia  pertertret  in  execution  of  her  treatt/y  I  think  we  must,  in  good  faith  ti 
well  as  policy,  use  our  best  endeavours  to  finish  the  business,  without  suffering 
the  people  of  Norway  to  embark  in  a  contest,  in  which  we  must  at  least  navallj 
fight  against  them,  under  the  stipulations  of  our  treaty.  Murat  is  another  sin- 
ner— whether  to  an  extent  that  wo  can  take  notice  of,  I  am  not  yet  prepared 
to  say;  but  the  Viceroy  [Eugene]  has  given  some  strong  evidence  against  kim. 
The  events  in  France  have  secured  us  there.  If  the  war  had  continued  on  this 
tide  of  the  Alps,  Italy  would  have  soon  become  a  dangerous  card,  which  wai 
in  itself  a  new  source  of  alarm,  intrigue,  and  weakness.'* — Lord  Castlereaoh 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  April  27,  1814;  Casilereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  512. 

''I  see  no  difficulty  in  executing  this  measure  now,  as  far  as  the  Prince  of 
Sweden  is  concerned.  We  owe  him  no  compliments,  and  he  has  business  enough 
in  Norway  to  look  after.  In  this  object,  for  our  own  sakes,  we  must  assist  him. 
Wo  cannot  punish  the  Swedes  for  his  fault;  and  hesitation  in  our  mode  of 
acting  will  only  add  to  our  own  difficulties,  by  encouraging  the  Norwegians  to 
porHovere.  This  is  the  feeling  both  of  Russia  and  Austria.  There  is  no  other 
Allied  sovereign  that  can  take  offence;  and  the  line  draws  itself  when  con- 
fined to  the  four  great  Powers  who  have  conducted  the  whole.  The  con- 
duct of  Austria  has  been  throughout  so  good,  under  difficult  circumstances, 
and  recently  so  very  distinguished,  that  the  Prince  will  raise  himself  and  hii 
(Jovornmont  by  re-echoing  the  general  sentiments  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  thit 
tlio  infiucnco  of  Austria  in  Franco  not  only  has  been,  but  still  is,  of  immenM 
nniM.rtanco  in  the  completion  of  our  work.  It  is  stUl  more  important  to  our 
viowM  in  the  NotherlamU.  You  may  command  her  entire  exertions  on  both 
E!'t"l!!^^i^**^  manogomont,  and  without  any  sacrifice."— Lord  Castlerhoh 
lo  LORD  LIV.RFOOI,  Paris,  April  20, 1814;  CastUreagh  CarrtMpondemet.  ix.  A1^ 
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at  its  close,  being  the  only  Powers  with  whom  Great    chap. 
Britain  was  then  in  a  state  of  hostility.     They  were  in     ^^^ 
all  76,830,  of  whom  67,360  were  native  French.      The     ish. 
cost  of  maintaining  them  was  £100,000  a-month,  which 
fell  as  a  burden  entirely  on  the  British  Government,  as 
Napoleon    would  neither  consent   to    an   exchange  of 
prisoners  on  reasonable  terms,  nor  remit  anything  for 
their  maintenance.   The  entire  British  prisoners  in  France 
at  the  same  period  were  only  a  few  thousands,  and  they 
were  entirely  supported  by  their  own  Government.     No 
facts  can  be  imagined  more  characteristic  of  the  ojjposite 
principles  and  tenor  of  the  respective  Governments.* 

When  the  negotiations  for  the  terms  of  peace  began  in 
good  earnest,  a  diflficulty  which  at  first  sight  threatened  Difficulty 
to  be  very  serious,  arose  about  the  fleet  at  Antwerp.     ItJ^^lt^* 
was  unanimously  agi-eed  to  take  the  Chatillon  prqjet  as^'*^''^- 
the  basis  of  the  negotiation  ;  but  that  basis  said  nothing 
about  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  ships,  but  only  that 
they  should  not  go  to  France;  and  the  complexion  of  the 
case  had  entirely  changed  since  the  Bourbons  had  re- 
turned to  the  throne,  and  it  was  an  object  to  give  the 
terms  demanded  as  much  of  a  generous  and  friendly  air 
with  them  as  possible.    Naturally,  as  Antwerp  was  ceded 
to  Holland  and  the  united  arms  of  England  and  Prussia^ 
the  ships  should  have  belonged  to  these  Powers  as  public 

*  Statxmevt  or  Prisoners  of  War  in  Britain  and  Abroad, 
April  10, 1814. 

On  Parole.         In  Priaon.  Total. 


FVeDch  prisoners, 
DftDuh         „ 
American     „ 

In  Britain, 
Prisoners  abi-oad, 


Total, 


3,594  68,766  67,360 

49  1,296  1,345 

101  8,492  8,593 


3,744  68,654  72,298 

221  4,311  4,532 


3,965  72,865  76,830 


**  Under  any  circumstances,  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  would  think  of  de- 
taining the  French  prisoners  here,  at  an  expense  of  about  £100,000  per  month, 
beyond  the  signature  of  the  preliminary  articles;  though,  I  believe,  they 
have  usually  been  liberated  finally  on  a  definitive  treaty  only."— Lord  Mkl- 
TiLLi  (First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Admiralty y  April 
21,  1814  ;  CoMtlertayh  Corre$pondence,  iz.  487. 


17'i  TEE   ?2jl:Z  0¥   PaSJs   15    1^14. 

cBjk^,  miliiskTT  ipoiL  Ba  ▼iueii  FnuKC  came  nnder  the  Bour- 
^^^  fcoTi  riie  ilk  caLie  was  cniirelj  dianged.  The  Emperor 
^^*^  AkxiDfitir,  wLoee  generwa  heart  was  enamoured  of  noble 
aictton.-,  va*  urg^ni  with  Lord  Casdeieagh  to  aflow  the 
fleet  to  retim  to  France  on  the  principle  that  it  would  go 
&r  to  recoj^cHe  tLe  pec^Je  of  the  coantij  to  their  new 
g€ffemoT%.  Withoat  expressing  a  decided  opinion  on  this 
point,  which  was  of  great  importance  to  the  fiitore  posi- 
tion of  France  as  a  naral  power.  Lord  Castlereagh  con- 
tented himiself  with  stating  the  case  and  referring  its 
decision  to  the  Cabinet  at  home,  exjM^esaing,  at  the  same 
time,  an  opinion  that  it  might  be  conceded.  On  the 
general  terms  of  peace  there  was  no  disagreement  It 
was  unanimoiislj  resolved  to  gire  to  France  her  old 
frontier  and  territory,  with  a  small  addition  on  the  side 
of  Saroj  and  the  Palatinate ;  and  that  the  Allied  forces 
should  CTacuate  the  fortresses  thej  had  conquered  in  old 
Prance,  at  the  same  time  that  the  French  troops  retired 
from  those  thej  still  held  beyond  the  Rhine.* 

The  affairs  of  Italy  at  this  period  wore  so  unpromising 

•  *'  A«  to  peace,  we  hare  agreed  to  enter  upon  its  negotiation  with  Talley- 
rand under  full  powers  from  Monsieur,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ready  fJor  sig- 
naturo  on  the  King's  arrival  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  arrangement, 
we  shall  all  be  agreed  to  take  our  Chatillon  pro;et  as  the  basis  ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent HUte  of  things  there  is  just  cause  for  some  modification ;  and  there  is 
dispOMition  in  the  Emperor  of  Russia  inconveniently  to  favour  a  reUunUiom  mi 
our  tUmamU,  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  we  shall  be  unanimously  disposed  to  strip 
the  arrangement  of  anything  bearing  upon  it  the  character  of  particular  distmst 
We  propose  to  odmit  the  French  ambassador  to  the  general  congress ;  and,  har- 
ing  tho  English  roeUtutions  necessarily  in  hand  as  a  security  for  the  peace,  we 
are  (Imposod,  by  tho  convention  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  to  allow  the 
ovaouotion  of  old  France  by  tho  Allied  troops,  and  of  the  fortreaaea  bwond 

27  Innits  by  the  French  troops,  to  go  hand  in  hand. 
tl«al  Ili«     r**^  ?^  ^®  V^  ^  ^^""^^  ^^^  fl««*  «'  Antwerp  will  make  the  piae- 
Hb!L!  ?""       ""^  *^®  «®°®"^  ^*«^'°8  ^^^1  ^  ^i^^'"*'  o««-  rehuan^  to  Prance 

TuLiTy  °*'^""^»^«<>«  now  stand,  to  withdraw  those  ships.  The  Empeior 
In  tho  o^hn^-  r^^^  expressed  to  me  his  hope  that  this  would  not  bo  pr^-ed. 
to  U  aIU>wL  r^^  °^  fortrt^sestobesurn^ndered,  the  French  garri^nHn; 
•rms  r«     .niiu  •^•^"•^  ^  friends,  and  not  as  enemim.  taking  with  them  their 

^  W  ^^v^XTftJ''  ^^^    '^^^  T^^nir^  wiU  be-if  the  army  i.  noSk^ 

^•^^  of  ^Mu^in»  "*^^ '    '^^  ^""^^^  ^••^^K  «»•»  wina.  the  latter,  in 

•^  *«y  o«n^  W*^/"^'^*^  ^  '^♦^a  •ad  retire  with  their  ahipa.     This  la 

^»o;  but  tho  maintenance  d  ^«  opv«dU  principle  will  be 
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an  aspect,  and  had  become  so  complicated  by  the  inca-    chap. 
parity  of  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief,  the  treachery     xm. 
and  ambiguous   conduct  of  Murat,  and  the  imprudent     i8i4. 
and  unauthorised   proclamation  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck,      ^ 
that,  had  a  general  peace  not  been  concluded  and  hostili-  upect  of 
ties  resumed,  it  might  have  become  a  very  serious  cause  itai/'in'the 
of  embarrassment  to  the  Allied  Powers.    The  reason  was,®^"^**^^^*^**" 
that  Murat,  having  first  been  a  traitor  to  his  country  and 
his  benefactor,  and  openly  joined  the  Allied  cause,  was 
determined  nevertheless  not  to  commit  himself  irrevocably 
by  commencing  hostilities  against  the  French,  till  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Allied  sovereigns  or  their  ambassadors  was 
appended  to  a  treaty  securing  to  him  his  dominions. 

mipleuuit  againflt  the  temper  of  the  Allies,  and  the  enforcing  it  by  siege  now 
■till  more  ao.  I  wiah,  therefore,  to  know  your  feelings  upon  this  point — whether 
you  are  disposed  to  reserve  it  as  a  distinct  question  for  negotiation,  meaning 
to  give  it  up  ultimately,  if  everything  else  is  satisfactorily  settled,  as  a  mark  of 
generosity  to  the  nation;  or,  whether  you  see  any  and  what  modification  to  the 
question. 

"  Toa  will  recollect  ipe  never  claimed  the  ships  for  ourselves ;  we  considered 
them  as  the  right  of  the  captora.  The  engagement  I  obtained  was,  that  they 
should  follow  the  fate  of  the  place,  and  not  go  to  France  ;  but  this  stipulation 
was  {Mffaintt  BtumaparUf  not  againtt  the  Bourbons.  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  now 
press  this  point  vrithout  much  odiunL  The  value  of  the  ships  is  in  itself  no 
great  object.  I  understood  from  the  Brabant  deputies  they  were  perishing 
fut,  bmng  built  of  green  wood.  If  you  can  reconcile  feelings  to  the  measure, 
1  myself  doubt  the  expediency  of  making  this  point  a  sine  qua  non  as  matters 
now  stand  in  Europe.    .    .    . 

"  With  respect  to  the  future  limits  of  France,  I  hope  the  Emperor  will  not 
be  disposed  to  press  any  departure  from  the  ancient  frontier  which,  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  can  be  objectionable.  The  flat  part  of  Savoy  not  affecting 
the  Ihie  of  the  Alps  and  Avigpion,  are  the  augmentation  to  which,  from  the  first 
diseassions  st  Chatillon,  it  was  thought  France  might  be  suffered  not  uni'eason- 
ably  to  aspire.  I  believe,  upon  similar  principles,  something  in  the  Palatinate 
had  been  dionght  of;  but  this  must  depend  upon  German  arrangements.  With 
retpeet  to  the  power  of  France  so  augmented,  I  see  no  present  cause  for  alarm; 
and  there  is  a  strong  motive  for  giving  to  our  peace  with  the  Bourbons  some- 
what of  a  more  liberal  complexion.  With  respect  to  our  own  peace,  I  con- 
sider MaltA,  the  Cape,  Mauritius,  and  Tobago,  a  sine  qua  non  ;  also  the  regula- 
tions limiting  the  French  to  a  commercial  occupation  of  their  factories  m  the 
East  Indies.  I  should  wish,  as  at  present  circumstanced,  not  to  press  the 
Saintcs.  It  is  not  worth  swelling  the  catalogue  with  a  demand  of  this  n«^*J^- 
.  .  .  I  am  inclined  to  a  liberal  line  upon  sulHfrdinate  questions,  harmg  secured  the 

Ckmtmemi,  the  ancient  family,  and  the  leading  features  of  our  <>«',^/ff'*  .^J*^^ 
fed  grwit  doubts  about  the  acquisition  in  sovereignty  of  so  many  Dutcn  <^o*^°»«^ 
I  am  sow  our  repuUtion  on  the  Continent,  as  a  feature  of  strength,  P^^®J' ^ 
oonfideoce,  is  of  more  real  moment  to  us  than  an  acquisition  thus  «n^®- 
LOBD  CastMBKAOH  to  LoBD  LiYBRPOOL,  April  19, 1814 ;  Cast.  Cor.  ix.  ^i^-^to. 


CKAP. 


ISH. 


This  they  hesitated  to  give,  both  because  there  was  no 
security  in  coming  to  an  arrangemeut  with  such  a  char- 
acter, and  because  it  was  as  yet  uncertain  what  the  views 
of  the  Allied  sovereigns  might  be  in  regard  to  the  reatitu- 
tion  of  the  legitimate  King  of  Naples  to  his  territories. 
Meanwhile  Murat,  with  an  army,  fine  at  least  in  appear- 
ance, of  40,000  men,  lay  inactiTe  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Po,  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  take  part,  with 
decisive  eflFect,  in  favour  of  either  of  the  combatants,  but 
it  ivas  as  yet  unc€ii.ain  which.  Belle^rde,  the  Austria 
commander-in-chief,  was*  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army 
50,000  strong;  but  Eugene  still  had  36,000  under  his 
banners,  and  the  Austrian  marshal  was  not  a  man  of  the 
energy  requisite  to  make  head  against  such  a  combination 
of  difficulties.  To  add  to  the  embarrassment,  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentiuck,  as  already  mentioned,  had  taken  possession 
of  Genoa,  and  issued  proclamations  promising  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  form  of  government,  and  was  writing 
despatches  portraying  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  an 
annexation  to  Piedmont*  In  these  circumstances^  there 
1  Rir  R.  vf ii-  '^  ^^  Spying  ^hat  might  hare  ensued  if  matters  had  not  in 
rS°i8i3  Md  t^^  interim  taken  a  decisive  turn  in  Paris,  and  the  afiaire 
of  Italy  had  not  been  determined  by  the  events  of  which 
it  had  been  the  theatre/ 

While  the  Allied  sovereigns  and  ministers  were  expe- 
riencing there  the  usual  attendants  on  great  and  decisive 
success,  Fontainebleau  was  a  scene  of  the  most  disgracefol 
treachery  and  tergiversation  ever  perhaps  witnessed  in 


1814. 


*  ''  I  hope  from  the  course  the  Viceroy  is  pursuing,  that  Italy  wiU  wind  up 
well.  He  is  the  best  of  the  Buonaparte  school,  and  has  played  an  hoDoaimblA 
and  able  part.  If  Buonaparte  had  been  enabled  to  maintain  himaekf  in  the 
held  in  France,  between  Murat's  rascality,  Belle^arde^s  timidi^,  and  Loid 
William  Bentinck's  impracticability  and  Whiggism,  which  Beems  to  foUow  him 
everywhere,  we  should  have  been  in  danger  of  a  serious  disappointment  in 
that  quarter.  As  it  is,  we  are  masters,  I  hope,  of  the  question  now,  in  a  mili- 
tary sense,  and  must  weigh  well  the  political  complications,  which  are  not 
merely  personal  to  the  sovereign  claimants,  but  mixed  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
internal  and  extensive  jealousy  amongst  the  mass  of  the  Italian  population.'* 
—Lord  Castlereaoh  to  Lord  Liverpool  ^pri/ 27,  ISU;  CoHltrtagK  O/r- 
rfspondcnce,  ix.  509,  510. 
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the  history  of  the  world.     Napoleon  published  an  order    chap. 
of  the  day  to  the  army,  in  which  he  severely  stigma-     ^"^' 


tised  the  conduct  of  Marshal  Marmont  and  the  Senate;     isi*- 
but  in  misfortune  the  example  of  defection  is  contagious,  uuiverki 
and  it  was  only  the  more  readily  followed  by  all  around  Fo^^ine-** 
him.*     The  baseness  of  his  courtiers  and  ministers  would  aSSf^i 
seem  incredible  if  not  attested  by  the  unexceptionable  **>«  ^™" 
testimony  of  an  eyewitness.     "  Every  hour,''  says  Caul-  Emprew. 
aincourty  "  was  marked  by  fresh  voids  in  the  Emperor's 
household.     The  imiversal  object  was  to  get  first  to  Paris. 
All  the  persons  in  office  quitted  their  post  without  either 
asking  or  obtaining  leave ;   one  after  another,  they  all 
slipped  away,  totally  forgetting  him  to  whom  they  owed 
everything,  but  had  no  longer  anything  to  give.     The 
universal  complaint  was  that  the  formal  abdication  was  so 
long  of  appearing.     '  It  is  high  time,'  said  every  one,  *  for 
all  this  to  come  to  an  end ;  it  is  absolute  childishness  to 

*  "  The  Emperor  thanks  the  army  for  the  attachment  which  it  has  mani- 
fested towards  him,  and  chiefly  because  it  has  recognised  the  great  principle 
that  France  is  to  be  found  in  him,  and  not  in  the  people  of  the  capital     The 
•oldier  foUows  the  fortune  or  misfortune  of  his  general ;  his  honour  is  his  re- 
ligion.    The  Duke  of  Ragusa  has  not  inspired  his  companions  in  arms  with 
that  sentiment :  he  has  passed  over  to  the  Allies.   The  Emperor  cannot  approve 
the  condition  on  which  he  has  taken  that  step ;  he  cannot  accept  life  and  liberty 
from  the  mercy  of  a  subject.    The  Senate  has  allowed  itself  to  dispose  of  the 
goremment  of  France ;  it  forgets  that  it  owes  to  the  Emperor  the  power  it  has 
now  abused ;  that  it  was  he  who  saved  a  part  of  its  members  from  the  storms 
of  the  Rerolution,  drew  it  from  obscurity,  and  protected  it  against  the  hatred 
of  the  nation.     The  Senate  founds  on  the  articles  of  the  constitution  to  over- 
t«im  it,  without  adverting  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  first  branch  in  the  state,  it 
took  pari  in  these  very  acts.     A  sign  from  me  was  a  mandate  to  the  Senate, 
which  was  always  ready  to  outstrip  my  wishes.     The  Senate  speaks  of  the 
reproaches  the  Emperor  has  addressed  to  foreign  nations:  it  forgets  they 
were  drawn  up  by  itself.     As  long  as  fortune  was  faithful  to  their  sovereign, 
they  were  faithful;  and  not  a  whisper  was  heard  against  any  abuse  of  power. 
If  the  Emperor  despised  them,  as  they  now  reproach  him  with  having  done, 
the  world  wiU  see  whether  or  not  he  had  reasons  for  his  opinion.     He  held  his 
dignity  fiwm  God  and  the  nation ;  they  alone  were  entitled  to  deprive  him  of 
it   He  always  considered  it  as  a  burden ;  and  when  he  accepted  it,  it  was  in  the 
conviction  that  he  alone  was  able  to  bear  its  burden.     The  happiness  of  France 
appeared  to  be  indisaolubly  wound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Emperor  ;  now 
thai  fortune  has  decided  against  him,  the  will  of  the  nation  can  alone  induce 
him  to  remain  upon  the  throne.     If  he  is  reaUy  the  only  obstacle  to  peace,  ho 
willingly  gives  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  Franco."— Proc^imifiow  o/Napo- 
U09,  M  A^  1S14;  FAiif,  225-227. 


^ 


\  ^^^  ^^m  ^^A^^^  1^^  ^  kifk 


ske  got  into  lier 

reBiined 

-^  lifiut  1^  iL  ^m  ie-  ««rx  cLiBkediiBL     Conptfe  this 

[&min^«f  La  Vad^  Ike  sladj  fidetitj 


▼xiL"aig^ 


wi-  ^      ^x  -me  Trrrf.  li^ 


r2>   ^wi- 


▼iiKiiicr  lite 


of  Mosoov,  and  say 
iBptoTed  bj  die  maid 
of  rpTolitkNis.*^ 

«»  Aa  pchrvte  biognfihy  of 
OvcrvkdoMd  bj  ■» 

■04  bM 


W  kail  Barr9«ij  cKSped  bdap 

ftk^/«l«it&kiBaiCrnirpo8Ma,pRparedbjDrIvaB,  fora 
Oo  the  m^  *4  the  lltii  Apdl,  tike  d^  on  wliidi  tbe  pvduninKMS  of  pace 
iT'i^rt  KHpted  at  Paru,  be  drev  ifae  faUl  potaoo  firom  ha  pkoe  of  eooecaloMBt, 
•f«/l,  sfUr  tmxiDf^  It  wtth  wter,  twalloved  the  whole.  He  then  tiirew  himielf 
t/n  h'm  bed,  and  doaed  hia  eyelide,  expecting  to  open  them  no  mofVu  Th» 
fK/inoo,  b<iweirer,  from  haring  been  bo  long  kept^  had  k»t  aoinevbat  of  its 
liQW¥r,  and  he  had  i trength  left  to  call  IL  de  Oaolainooiiit  to  giYO  him  hit 
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In  the  midst  of  this  universal  and  unparalleled  base-    chap. 
ness,  it  is  refreshing  to  have  one  noble  and  herioc  scene     ^""• 


to  refer  to,  which  redeems  in  some  degree  the  lost  honour  isi*. 
of  human  nature.  On  the  20th  April,  all  things  being  in  Adie^of 
readiness  for  his  departure  to  the  island  of  Elba,  Napoleon  JiSi^"*' 
descended  the  great  stair  of  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  ^p"*  20. 
and,  advancing  into  the  middle  of  the  square  of  the  Old 
Guard,  which  was  drawn  up  ready  to  receive  him,  he 
said,  amidst  breathless  silence  and  tearful  eyes,  ''  Soldiers 
of  my  Old  Guard,  I  bid  you  adieu!  During  twenty 
years  I  have  ever  found  you  on  the  path  of  honour  and 
glory.  In  our  dark  days,  as  in  those  of  our  prosperity, 
you  have  never  ceas^  to  be  models  of  bravery  and 
fidelity.  With  such  men  as  you,  our  cause  could  never 
have  been  lost ;  but  the  contest  would  have  been  inter- 
minable :  it  would  have  turned  into  a  civil  war,  and 
France  must  have  become  daily  more  unliappy.  I  have 
therefore  sacrificed  all  our  interests  to  those  of  our 
country.  I  depart ;  but  you  remain  to  serve  France.  Its 
hi^piness  was  my  only  thought ;  it  will  always  be  the 
object  of  my  wishes.  Lament  not  my  lot ;  if  I  have  con- 
sented to  survive  myself,  it  was  that  I  might  contribute  to 
your  glory.  I  am  about  to  write  the  great  deeds  we  have 
done  together.  Adieu,  my  children !  I  would  I  could 
press  you  all  to  my  heart,  but  I  will  at  least  press  the 
eagle."'  At  these  words.  General  Petit  advanced  with 
the  eagle;  Napoleon  received  the  general  in  his  arms, 
and  after  kissing  the  standard,  said,  with  a  voice  almost 

list  ixutmctioiia.  The  latter  found  him  hardly  able  to  articulate,  and  appa- 
rently in  the  agonies  of  death.  He  was  soon  seized  with  violent  spasms,  the 
lut  efforts  of  expiring  nature,  bat  they  brought  on  a  fit  of  vomiting,  which  re- 
lieyed  his  stomach  of  the  greater  part  of  the  poison.  Napoleon  entreated  the 
bystaoders  to  give  him  another  dose,  but  they  positively  refused  ;  and  by  de- 
great,  though  soflbring  severoly  from  spasms  in  the  stomach,  he  recovered.  He 
repeatedly  said  when  he  regained  his  sensefl,  "  How  difficult  it  is  to  die  when 
it  is  so  easy  on  the  field  of  battle.  Ah  !  why  did  I  not^die  at  Arcis-sur-Aube  1" 
At  length  he  said  to  Dr  Ivan,  who  was  at  his  bedside,  *'  The  dose  was  not  strong 
enough — God  did  not  will  it ; "  and  fell  asleep.  He  wakened  in  two  hours,  pale 
and  haggard :  but  the  effects  of  the  poison  had  gone  off.— See  Thiers,  xvii.  804, 
805 ;  Napoueon,  in  Montholon,  it  37 ;  Fain,  241 ;  Ck>NSTANT,  vi.  85. 
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CHAP,    inarticulate  with  emotion,  "Adieu,  once  again,  mj  old 
^"°'     companions!    May  this  last  embrace  penetrate  all  jour 
i>i*^     hearts."     With  these  words  he  tore  himself  away  amidst 
the  sobs  and  tears  of  all  around  him.    Never  was  a  great 
career  more  nobly  terminated.    And  yet  such  is  the  fickle- 
ness of  human  nature,  such  was  the  abhorrence  in  which  the 
Emj^eror,  trhen  in  misfoHune,  was  held  in  France,  that 
^^Mkiv  '^''^^  ^^^y  ^^  ^^  pubUcly  insulted  on  many  occasions  dur- 
^;^«^ing  his  progress  through  the  southern  provinces,  but  on 
SKL      '    one  he  e^aped  death  at  the  hand  of  his  own  subjects, 
bv  riding  jKist  in  the  uniform  of  an  Austrian  courier.^ 
^^  Lord  Castlereagh's  arrival  at  Paris,  on  the  10th  April 

T«^'if     from  Dijon,  was  the  signal  for  the  signature  of  the  prc- 
i>il' '  *     Hminaries  of  peace,  which  was  done  on  the  day  following. 
Little  n^mained  to  be  adjusted  in  this  treaty,  for  Napo- 
leon having  resigned,  and  the  King  not  arrived  from 
England,  it  could  be  agreed  to  only  by  the  provisional 
Government  at  Paris,  and  necessarily  bore  a  temporaiy 
ohamoier.     By  it  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  by  his  commis- 
i^ioner^  Ney  and  Macdonald,  renounced  for  himself  and 
his  iiesK\^nJants  the  empire  of  France  and  kingdom  of 
Italy  :  but  he  was  himself  to  retain  the  title  of  Emperor, 
and  his  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  those  of  Princes  and 
lVini\>s^^s.     The  island  of  Elba  was  assigned  to  the  ei- 
En\jvn>r  as  his  place  of  residence;  and  for  that  end 
it  \ias  ervcted  into  an  independent  principality  in  his 
favour.      The  duchies  of   Parma  and  Placentia  were 
s^vurtxl  in  full  sovereignty  during  her  life  to  the  Empress 
Marii^lAniise,   and   after   her  decease  to  the    King  of 
Konu\  her  son.     An  annual  revenue  of  2,500,000  francs 
Vi.' 1 00,000)  were  to  be  i>aid  annually  to  the  ex-Emperor, 
to  Ih^  defnneil  from  the  revenues  of  the  countries  ceded, 
and  L\000,000  more  (.£80,000)  annually  to  be  inscribed 
on  the  grand   livre   of  France,  and  defrayed  from  its 
i*i*\  onuos.     The  Empress  Dowager,  Josephine,  was  secured 
in  an  annuity  of  1,000,000  francs  (£40,000)  annually, 
to  be  also  inscribed  on  the  grand  livre  of  France.     All 
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the  moTable  property  of  the  Emperor  and  bis  family    chap. 
was  to  remain  with  the  present  proprietors,  except  the     ^"' 
furniture  of  the  palaces  and  diamonds  of  the  crown,  which     i^i*- 
were  to  revert  to  the  King  of  France.     Fifteen  hundred 
of  the  Old  Guard  were  to  attend  the  Emperor  to  his 
place  of  embarkation,  and  he  was  to  bo  allowed  to  take 
400  with  him  to  form  a  body-guard  in  the  island  of  Elba. 
The  whole  Poles  in  the  service  of  France  were  to  be 
at  liberty  to  return  to  their  own  country  with  their  arms 
and  baggage.     This  treaty,  which  was  merely  between 
Napoleon,  personally,  and  the  Allies,  had  affixed  to  it  the 
signatures  of  Caulaincourt,  Macdonald,  Ney,  Metternich, 
Nesselrode,  and  Hardenberg ;  Lord  Castlereagh  acceded 
to  it,  "  but  only  to  be  binding  upon  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
with  respect  to  his  own  acts,  but  not  with  respect  to  the 
acts  of  third  parties."     The  fact  was,  he  very  much  dis- 
approved of  the  treaty,  both  as  recognising  the  title  of 
Emperor  in  Napoleon,  which  Great  Britain  had  never  yet 
done,  and  as  assigning  him  an  independent  sovereignty 
on  the  shores  of  Italy,  and  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  j  See  Treaty 
France,  where  the  revolutionary  passions  were  still  rife  in  sup.  i.  m. 
both  countries.^* 

Sir  Charles  Stewart  returned  to  Paris  from  Toulouse 

QO 

on  the  26th  of  April,  bringing  with  him  Wellington's  Amvai' of 
answer  to  the  proposal  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  confer  ^p^^f|**° 
upon  him  the  office  of  Ambassador  at  Paris,  of  vital  ^ptton""" 
importance  in  the  approaching  deliberations,  which  he  ^^'^aSL- 
aceepted.t     Nothing  remained  now,  but  to  prosecute  the  ^w- 

•  "  I  have  given  the  accession  to  the  treaty  of  tho  11th,  i/»  the  form  received 
fnm.  Lord  BathurH.  I  did  not  feel  it  necessary  now  to  provoke  the  question 
of  the  ultimate  destination  of  Elba  after  Napoleon's  death.  I  think  the  form 
and  nature  of  our  peace  will  of  itself  preclude  its  becoming  French,  which, 
I  conceive,  is  your  main  object"— Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Liverpool, 
A/nrii  27,  1814;  CoMtUreagh  Carrespondencef  ix.  510. 

t  "Lord  Castlereagh,  considering  the  importance,  under  the  present  auspi- 
cioos  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  general  system  of  Europe,  aa 
well  aa  in  the  government  of  France,  that  the  embassy  to  Paris  should 
be  intrusted  by  your  Royal  Highness  to  a  character  of  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  the  public  esdmation,  presumes  to  recommend  that  your  Royal 
Highness  would  authorise  him  to  propose  this  trust,  in  your  Royal  Highneas's 
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CF  tions  with  the  utmost  activity,  and  the  conclusion 

^^^ —  ot  an  armistice  in  Italj,  between  the  Viceroy  and  Marshal 
1&14.  Bellegardc,  which  Sir  R  Wilson^  the  British  enroy,  then 
reported,  greatly  facilitated  this  object.  The  conduct  of 
Murat  had  been  so  ambiguous  and  suspicious,  like  that 
of  Bernadotte,  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  confidence  or 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Powers,*  The  visit  of 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  Wellington  at  Toulouse,  was  in 
the  highest  degree  delightful  to  both*  The  two  soldiers 
had  much  to  sp  '  "  '  had  seen  and  done  great 
things  since  the  on  the  banks  of  the  Ague- 

da,  two  years  I  ne  had  struck  the  blows  at 

Salamanca  and  }  i  had  delivered  the  Penin- 

sula ;   the  other  Haa  fi  l  at  those  at   Leipsic  and 

Paris,  which  had  rescm  -ope.     The  coiDmunicatioa 

between  them  was  of       s        A  unreserved  and  confiden- 
tial kind ;  and  ?f     hen  communicated  to  his 
former  commaude          sc       i  apprehensions  at  the  con- 
iSirCiiM.  ^q^^°c^  *^f  fixing         inlG       80  ucar  both  France  and 
stewBrtio   Italy,  as  in  the  island  fc,'    Wellington  soon  followed 
renffii,  April  bir  Charles  Stewart  to  Fans,  where  he  arrived  on  the  4tli 

131814  .  . 

MS.     '     May.t     He  was  received  with  loud  applause  by  the  vohi- 
tile  Parisians  ;  and  the  cries  of  "  Vive  Wellington  !"  when 

name,  to  Field-Marshal  the  Marquess  of  Wellington,  whose  zeal  and  hiTmriable 
devotion  to  your  Royal  Highness's  senrice,  will,  Lord  Castlereagh  pemauki 
himself,  on  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  determine  him  to  obey  your  Rqjal 
Highness's  commands." — Lord  Castlereaqb  to  the  Princb  Regent,  April  27, 
1814;  Castlereagh  Ckfrrespondence,  ix.  611. 

*  '^  I  enclose  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Wibon,  which  contains  an  aooonnt  of 
the  conditions  of  an  armistice  between  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  and  Marshal  Belle- 
garde.  I  trust  that  this  convention  may  lead  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
complicated  questions  which  are  involved  in  the  present  state  of  Italy.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Murat's  conduct  has  been  moti  equivoccU  and  nupidemt; 
and  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  writing  to  year  Lordship  more  at 
length  upon  this  subject.*' — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  LnrxBrooL^  AprU 
27,  1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  510. 

t  **  Lord  Wellington  arrived  yesterday  without  notice,  in  time  to  see  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  Guards  defile  by  Louis  XVIII.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  visited  him  in  the  evening;  and  he  afterwards  appeared  at  a  ball  given 
by  my  brother  Charles,  where  he  was  the  great  object  of  admiration.  He  looks 
perfectly  well,  and  does  not  show  the  effects  of  his  campaigns  as  much  as  I 
expected  in  his  countenance.*' — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Liverpool^  Majf 
5,  1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  9. 
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he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  opera  in  the  French  chap. 
capital,  were  as  loud  as  ever  those  of"  Vive  TEmpereur ! '"  ^"^ 
had  been  in  the  plenitude  of  his  imperial  power.*  isu. 

The  conferences  of  the  ministers,  however,  soon  showed 
that,  though  the  terms  of  peace  were  sufficiently  obvious,  Difficulties 
so  far  as  France  and  England  were  concerned,  jet  it  would  ^tiJion%or 
be  no  easy  matter  to  adjust  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  E^'  ^ 
different  Powers  which  had  been  engaged  with  her  in  the^^J^^ 
contest.  Security  for  the  future,  not  either  conquest  or^^«"^^ 
revenge,  having  been  the  object,  and  the  sole  object,  ofcoucenx^d. 
Great  Britain  in  the  war,  this  point  was  completely  gained 
by  the  reduction  of  France  to  its  ancient  limits,  and  the 
Napoleon  dynasty  being  displaced,  which  was  a  standing 
menace  to  the  other  states  of  Europe.  But  the  case  was 
very  different  as  between  France  and  the  other  European 
Powers.  Talleyrand  adopted  and  again  urged  Napoleon's 
favourite  argument,  so  often  put  forward  by  Caulaincourt, 
that  the  strength  of  the  other  Continental  states,  particu- 
larly England  and  Russia,  had  been  so  much  augmented 
during  the  conflict  that  the  balance  of  power  would  no 
longer  exist  if,  while  they  retained  their  acquisitions,  France 
was  to  be  reduced  to  her  ancient  limits.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  rival  pretensions  and  claims  of  the  victorious 
Allies  were  still  more  at  variance,  and  more  likely  to  lead 
to  serious  divisions.  Prussia  put  forward  her  claims  to 
be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power,  and  increased 
to  at  least  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  in  consideration  of 
her  unparalleled  efforts  during  the  war.  It  was  felt  by  all 
that  these  claims  were  well  founded;  but  from  whence  the 
territories  were  to  come  which  were  to  raise  her  to  that 
rank,  was  not  so  apparent.  The  necessity  of  erecting 
Belgium  into  a  respectable  power,  as  a  barrier  to  Nor- 
thern Germany  against  France,  was  evident ;  but  Austria 
claimed  with  justice  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  her  pro- 

*  The  author  was  present  on  the  occasion.  The  manner  of  the  English 
hero  in  bowing  his  acknowledgments  was  constrained  and  embarrassed,  pro- 
bably from  an  apprehension  that  the  display  might  prejudice  the  Bourbons. 
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CHAP.  Tinces  in  the  Low  Countries^  and  H  could  be  found  only  in 
^^^-  Italj,  wlicre  it  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  annexation  of 
isi**  some  of  the  lesser  states,  all  of  which  were  loudly  claiming 
restitution  and  independence.  The  difficulties  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Italy  were  much  enhanced  by  the  imprudent  pro- 
clamationSj  already  mentioned^  of  Lord  William  Beutinek, 
promising  the  restoration  of  their  old  government  to  tbe 
Genoese ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  clearly  foresaw  tbe 
dangerous  spirit  which  was  arising  in  the  Italian  Peninsula, 
w^as  soon  obliged,  under  pretence  of  leave  of  absence,  to 
recall  him.*  Finally,  Russia^  whose  ambitious  designs  upon 
Poland  were  well  known,  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the 
Vistula ;  and  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  aware  of  the 
danger,  w^ere  fain  to  avert  a  question  which  would  certainly 
divide,  and  might  possibly  break  up,  the  Grand  Alliance. 
^  Pressed  by  so  many  difficulties,  and  anxious  at  the  sajne 

ConvcntifiTi  time,  to  make  some  steps  in  advance  towards  the  general 
rrev^ua-  pacification  and  final  settlement,  the  sovereigns  and  minis- 
iliTprcDcL  tera  resolved  to  conclude  a  peace,  in  the  first  instance  with 
c^tjqucau  p,*g^nce,  and  leave  the  ulterior  and  more  diflTicnlt  questioa 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  territories  conquered  horn  her 
to  a  future  time,  to  be  adjusted  in  a  general  congress  which 

*  "  I  BhaU  take  care  not  to  compromise  any  of  the  parties  referred  to  in 
your  secret  letter.  I  fully  approve  of  your  giving  the  project  no  oountenaoce  ; 
nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  wish  that  the  too  extensive  experiment  already  in 
operation  throughout  Europe  in  the  science  of  government^  should  be  at  oDoe 
augmented  by  similar  creations  in  Italy. 

*'  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  a  great  moral  change  coming  on  in  Euroft, 
and  that  the  principles  of  freedom  are  in  full  operation.  The  danger  is,  thai 
the  transition  may  be  too  sadden  to  ripen  into  anything  likely  to  make  the 
world  belter  or  happier.  We  have  new  constitutions  launched  in  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  Sicily.  Let  us  see  the  result  before  we  encourage  further  attempU 
The  attempts  may  be  made,  and  we  must  abide  the  consequences;  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  better  to  retard  than  accelerate  the  operation  of  this  most  haardooB 
principle  which  is  abroad. 

"  In  Italy  it  is  now  the  more  necessary  to  abstain,  if  we  wish  to  act  in  coo- 
cert  with  Austria  and  Sardinia.  Whilst  we  had  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
Italy  we  were  justified  in  running  all  risks ;  but  the  present  state  of  Europe 
requires  no  such  expedient ;  and  with  a  view  to  general  peace  and  timnqiiillity, 
I  should  prefer  seeing  the  Italians  await  the  insensible  influence  of  what  is 
going  on  elsewhere,  than  hazard  their  own  internal  quiet  by  an  efibrt  at  this 
moment"— Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  Paris,  May  7, 1814 ; 
Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  18. 
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CHAP. 

xm. 


was  to  meet  in  VienDa.    This  being  arranged,  matters  ad- 
lanced  with  an  accelerated  pace.    It  being  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  pacification  that  France  should  abandon     isu. 
all  her  conquests  beyond  the  limits  of  1 792,  a  convention 
was  signed  on  23d  April,  providing  for  the  mutual  evacua- 
tion of  the  French  territory  by  the  Allied  troops,  and  of 
the  whole  French  conquests  since  the  Revolution,  by  their 
forces.     This  evacuation  forthwith  commenced,  and  the 
territories  and  fortresses  evacuated,  conveyed  a  stupendous 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  French  revolutionary  con- 
quests, and  the  infatuated  policy  of  Napoleon  in  having 
immured  so  large  a  part  of  his  forces  in  those  distant 
strongholds  when  his  empire  was  perishing  from  want  of 
soldiers  in  its  centre.    In  nine  only  of  the  fortresses  ceded, 
were  92,200  soldiers,  nearly  all  experienced  veterans,  and 
the  guns  delivered  up  were  above  12,000  !*   Thus  was  the 
external  force  of  France  lost  in  the  outposts  of  the  empire, 
when,  with  not  more  than  70,000  men,  he  was  crushed  by 
200,000  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine !     Nor  is  there  any 
foundation  for  the  obvious  remark,  that  if  Napoleon  hadi8choeii,x. 
drawn  back  the  garrisons  of  the  blockaded  fortresses  theJ^N.*Re. 
Allied  armies  would  have  been  as  much  strengthened  by5g^^?jj 
the  blockading  forces  as  his  would  be  by  the  garrisons  71-78. 
withdrawn;^  for  the  French  garrisons  were  veteran  troops, 

•  Qairiflons  of  the  following  fortresses  when  they  were  surrendered,  viz. : — 


Hamburg, 
Magdeburg, 
Wcsel, 
Mayence,  . 
Barcelona,  . 
Antwerp,  . 
Mantua, 
Alessandria, 
Bergen-op-Zoom, 


12,200 

16,000 

10,000 

16,000 

6,000 

17,500 

6,000 

5,500 

4,000 


For  nine  fortresses,        .  .        92,200 

Besides,  there  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  at  the  date  of  this  treaty, 
Maestricht,  Luxemboui-g,  Kehl,  Flushing,  Ostend,  Nieuport,  Peschiera,  Gayi, 
Turin,  Figueras,  Rosas,  Tortosa,  and  many  others,  the  garrisons  of  which  were 
at  least  50,000  more.  Fifty-three  fortresses  beyond  the  frontiers  of  old  France 
in  all  were  abandoned,  with  12,000  guns,  and  at  least  140,000  men. — See 
ScHOELL,  TraiUi  dt  Paix;  Martens,  Nouvtau  Becueil,  i.  706. 
VOL.  11.  2   H 
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CHAP,    capable  of  acting  with  the  greatest  effect  in  the  field,  while 
^"^     the  blockading  forces  were  nearly  all  landwehr  or  land- 


^814.     Sturm,  incapable  of  moving  from  the  spot,  or  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  general  operations  of  a  campaign. 
This  convention  settled  nearly  all  the  important  qnes- 


101. 


DeBnitiTe  tions  dcpcuding  between  France  and  the  Allied  Powers, 
jS^l^ao.  and  rendered  it  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  arrange 
the  definitive  treaty.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  Talleyrand's 
objections,  it  was  signed  on  30th  May,  and,  considering 
the  circamstances,  in  terms  eminently  favourable  to  France. 
Not  only  was  nothing  taken  from  that  country  as  she 
stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  but  she  received  in 
clear  gain  Avignon  and  the  Venaisin,  the  first  conquests  of 
the  Revolution,  with  a  territory  peopled  by  450,000  souls, 
and  Chambery.  The  additions  conceded  to  France  on  all 
her  frontiers  amounted  together  to  about  1,000,000  souls. 
Holland  was  to  remain  an  independent  state,  under  the 
house  of  Orange,  and  increased  by  the  union  with  Flanders. 
Germany  was  to  be  no  longer  an  empire,  but  a  great  con- 
federacy arranged  in  a  federal  union.  Switzerland  was  to 
be  independent,  and  governed  by  its  own  Diet,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  Allied  Powers.  Italy,  beyond  the  Austrian 
possessions,  and  to  the  French  frontier,  was  divided  into 
independent  states.  Malta,  the  original  ostensible  cause 
of  the  renewal  of  the  war  after  the  rupture  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  was  to  be  ceded  in  perpetuity,  with  all  its 
dependencies,  to  Great  Britain,  as  were  Tobago  and  St 
Lucie,  in  the  West,  and  the  Mauritius  in  the  Elast  Indies. 
All  the  other  colonies,  being  the  whole  belonging  to  France, 
which  had  been  conquered  during  the  war,  were  restored 
by  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  part 
of  St  Domingo,  which  was  to  be  restored  to  Spain.  France 
^mKJS??!,  resigned  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
sihoiiu  X '  *°^  ^°  ^'^®  ^^^^  ^^  "^®  ^*  Lawrence.^  The  fleet  at  Ant- 
Sl;,^;,;;  werp,  which  consisted  of  thirty-eight  ships  of  the  line  and 
^H 160.  '  fifteen  frigates,  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  two  of 
^hich  were  to  go  to  France,  and  one-third  to  Holland. 
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The  ships  taken,  however,  before  the  conclusion  of  the    chap. 
war,  and  espedallj  those  at  the  Texel,  consisting  of  eight     ^""^ 
sail  of  the  line,  were  to  remain  with  the  Allies,  and  were     I814. 
immediately  made  oyer  to  Holland     All  subordinate 
matters  of  detail  were,  bj  common  consent,  devolved  upon 
a  congress,  to  meet  at  Vienna  in  the  succeeding  autumn. 
In  addition  to  the  public  treaty  a  secret  one  was  signed 
at  the  same  time,  which  contained  articles  of  considerable  The  Kcnt 
importance.    They  related  chiefly  to  the  disposal  of  the  im-  *'**'^' 
mense  territories,  containing  not  less  than  1 5,360,000  inha- 
bitants, which  had  been  severed  from  the  French  Empire, 
besides  16,000,000  more  inhabiting  its  external  dependen- 
cies.   The  details  of  tlie  arrangements  connected  with  this 
important  subject  were  left  to  future  adjustment,  but  the 
principle  was  recognised,  that  tliey  should  be  distributed 
by  the  four  Allied  Powers,  in  such  a  way  as  to  strengthen 
considerably  the  lesser  Powers  contiguous  to  France^  as 
to  lessen  the  chance  of  the  French  troops  being  able  to  get 
into  these  lesser  states  without  any  serious  opposition,  and 
making  them  the  battle-field  in  which  to  conquer  or  from 
which  to  menace  the  independence  of  the  other  states. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  agreed  that  the  basis  of  the  recon- 
struction of  Europe  should  be  that  Flanders  and  Holland 
should  be  united  into  one  monarchy, with  at  least  6,000,000 
of  inhabitants  ;  that  the  Rhenish  provinces  should  be  an- 
nexed to  Prussia ;  that  the  reconstruction  of  Switzerland, 
in  nineteen  cantons,  should  be  recognised,  and  its  inde- 
pendence guaranteed  by  France ;  that  the  Austrian  pos- 
sessions in  Italy  should  be  bounded  by  the  Ticino  and 
the  Po;  and  that  Genoa, with  its  adjacent  territory,  should  1  c.p.cent 
be  united  to  Piedmont.     The  fate  of  Saxony  and  Poland  Jg*!'"^!;^^' 
was,  by  common  consent,  and  a  secret  dread  of  new  dis-»ii:'*i6; 

-  1*11.        !••  11.  •  1    Th»w»»  3tv"« 

scnsions  to  which  their  destmies  would  give  rise,  ad-i60, 16I. 
joumed  to  the  congress  at  Vienna.^ 

After  the  signature  of  this  treaty  the  foreign  sovereigns      j^ 
aCTced  to  make  a  visit  of  congratulation  to  the  British  vwt  of  th« 

sovcreiniB 

capital.     The  Emperor  Alexander  of  course  would  form  to  Lon3^ 
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June  17. 


the  leajdiDg  character  on  this  occasion ;  hut  aJthougb, 
with  his  usual  highbred  courtesy,  that  sovereign  alwajs 
when  in  company  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  placed 
himself  in  the  second  line,  yet  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
aware  of  the  incipient  jealousies  getting  up  between  the 
Allied  sovereigns,  and  was  most  anxious  not  only  that 
an  earnest  invitation  ghould  be  sent  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  but  tliat  he  should  be  assigned  an  important 
place  in  the  imperial  pageant**     They  came,  accordingly. 


with  the  exception 
obliged  to  return  t 
the  Prince  Regent 
with  a  degree  of  i 
ceeded  all  imaginatio 
the  city  of  Loudon  a! 
was  an  extraordinary 
sions,  to  which  his 
taches,  not  so  comn 
not  a  tittle  contr        ?u< 


iperor  of  Austria^  M'ho  wai 
tiions,  and  were  received  by 
lole  inhahitante  of  Londoa 
e  and  enthusiasm  which  ei- 
fete  given  to  Alexander  by 
£20,000,  Mai-shal  Blucber 
)f  interest  on  all  these  occa< 
countenance  and  huge  mm- 
as  they  have  since  become, 
^•barles  Stewart  accompanied 
fellow  *  soldier  on  all  these 


his  gallant  comiiiuader  ui 
festive  occasions,  and  shareu  with  him  the  applaTinc  of  the 
multitude.  He  received  at  the  same  time  the  most  flatter- 
ing marks  of  approbation  from  his  sovereign  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  was  the  only  individual  present  when  the 
Prince  Regent,  with  so  much  grace,  personally  invested  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  with  the  robes  of  the  Garter,  of  which 
illustrious  order  he  had  been  made  a  member.  And  on  the 
steps,  at  the  grand  fete  at  Guildhall,  given  by  the  city  of 
London,  on  17th  June,  he  knelt  down  to  kiss  his  hands  on 
receiving  the  appointments  of  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber 

*  '*  When  I  recommend  you  to  dilute  the  libation  to  Rimia,  I  am  the  kak 
to  wish  it  should  be  less  pdatable.  The  Emperor  has  the  greataat  merit,  lad 
must  be  held  high ;  but  he  ought  to  be  ffrouped,  and  not  made  the  tole  featurt 
for  admiration.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  from  ▼arious  circomstanoei, 
exploits,  manners,  &c.,  must  make  his  brother  Emperor,  though  the  first  in 
rank,  the  second  in  ^clat.  He  always,  however,  personally  treats  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  with  the  most  perfect  attention,  placing  himself  en  geeonde  ligntJ*— 
Lord  Castlereaqh  to  Lord  Literpool,  April  20,  1814  ;  QuUertagk  Com- 
tjpondcnce,  ix.  479,  480. 
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and  Ambassador  at  Vienna ;  the  latter  a  situation  of  the    chap. 
Terj  highest  importance,  as  that  capital  had  been  fixed     ^^- 
on  as  the  seat  of  the  approaching  congress,  ijfhere  the  most     I814. 
important  diplomatic  affairs  ever  brought  in  Europe  under 
discussion  were  to  be  determined.     This  appointment  was 
accompanied  by  the  strongest  expressions  of  the  Prince  1  coMerT»- 
Regent's  entire  satisfaction  with  his  whole  conduct,  both  **''•  ?/**Tv 
ciTil  and  mihtary.     Bemadotte,  much  to  his  credit,  had  pj>-  ^  7 ; 
some  time  before  conferred  upon  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  1.27**29. ' 
the  Swedish  military  Order  of  the  Sword.^ 

Lord  Castlereagh  received  shortly  after  the  highest 
proof  of  the  approbation  of  his  Government  and  sovereign,  Honomi 
by  being  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  a  dis-  LoViCwtS 
tinction  rarely,  if  ever,  bestowed,  except  upon  crowned  Zf^iiSSln 
heads  or  persons  of  the  very  highest  rank  or  celebrity,  f^hr*""* 
A  testimony  to  his  merit  and  public  services,  still  more  ^••**- 
memorable  and  flattering,  was  borne  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  occasion  of  the  discussion  (for  it  could  not 
be  called  a  debate)  on  the  treaty  of  peace  on  29th  June 
1814.  The  address  to  the  Crown,  congratulatory  of  the 
treaty,  was  then  agreed  to  without  a  division.  On  that 
occasion  Lord  Castlereagh  said,  "All  the  imputations, 
that  we  had  engaged  in  the  war  or  continued  it  for  pur- 
poses of  selfish  ambition,  have  been  removed.  The  con- 
duct of  Great  Britain  has  been  vindicated :  it  has  been 
proved  that  she  entered  into  the  war  from  nothing  short 
of  an  over-ruling  necessity ;  and  that  she  was  ready  to 
relinquish  everything  of  which,  for  her  own  security,  she 
had  been  obliged  to  take  possession,  as  soon  as  it  had 
become  manifest  she  could  make  that  sacrifice  without 
danger.  If  the  country  has  for  twenty  years  sustained 
the  most  severe  burdens,  and  done  so  with  a  noble  for- 
titude, it  is  at  least  gratifying  for  her  to  find  that  she 
has  come  out  of  the  tremendous  conflict  in  which  she 
has  been  engaged  with  the  acquisition  of  that  security 
for  which  she  contended,  and  with  a  reputation  unstained 
by  reproval.     She  bravely  stood  by  the  Powers  of  Europe 
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CHAP,    in  circumstances  of  unprecedented  peril ;  feeling  that  it 
^^     was  her  duty  to  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  all  those 
181*.     moral  and  political  principles  which  were  endangered, 
abstaining  from  too  cautious  and  minute  a  calculation  of 
the  chances  of  the  conflict,  and  leaving  the  result  to  Pro- 
vidence.    We  have  thus,  Sir,  at  length  closed  the  war 
as  conquerors  certainly,  but  enjoying  the  rare  felicity  of 
receiving  the  benedictions  not  only  of  those  with  whom 
we   fought,  but   ultimately  of  those  against  whom  we 
fought.     There  is  no  feeling  more  powerful  in  Paris  at 
this   moment   than  respect  for  the   English  character. 
And   thus,  I  trust,  that  the  course  we  have  pursued 
through  the  whole  of  this  eventful  crisis  will  prove  i)er- 
manently  beneficial  to  the  whole  world.     I   trust  that 
feelings  of  mutual  kindness  have  come  to  supplant  those 
of  animosity  in  all  ranks  of  the  people  of  both  countries, 
and  that  they  may  long  retain  the  terms  of  amity  and 
friendship.     If  no  other  blessing  is  derived  from  all  that 
x^liL  m*  ^^  happened,  it  will  be  no  trifling  one  that  the  spell  has 
<«5.        '  been  dissolved  by  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  Bri- 
tain and  France  were  necessarily  enemies."  ^ 
j^  On  this  occasion  Mr  Canning  said,  in  strains,  consider- 

Mr  Cm.     ing  what  had  occurred,  of  generous  eloquence,  "  The  real 
of^        object  of  the  war  was  the  establishment  of  our  own  secu- 
rity and  the  tranquillity  of  the  world  ;  and  with  a  view 
to  that  object  it  was  necessary  to  resist  the  principles  of 
that  violent  convulsive  Republic  which,  having  desolated 
France,  souglit  to  sliake  all  the  established  thrones  and 
governments  of  Europe.     With  that  view  we  have  resisted 
the  military  despotism  wliich  grew  out  of  that  convul- 
sive system.     We  contended  against  the  Jacobinism  which 
pre  birth  to  the  war  in  all  the  shapes  and  forms  which 
it  had  assumed  to  disturb  us  and  the  whole  civiUsed 
world,  and  we  have  finally  conquered.      YesI  we  have 
*?ompIeteIy  conquered,  and  in  pursuing  this  glorious  con- 
qm.U  nothing  has  been  more  praiseworthy  than  the  signal 
patience  which  this  nation  has  manifested.      The  people 
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of  this  country  in  trath  are  entitled  to  more  praise  for  chap. 
what  thej  have  endured  than  what  thej  have  achieved ;  ^""* 
more  for  the  manly  steadiness  with  which  they  have  stood  i®^*- 
at  their  post  than  the  pi^omptitude  with  which  they  have  ^ 

marched  out  to  battle.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
spurious  fire  of  French  liberty,  which  burned  only  to 
consume,  would  have  burned  out  without  our  interposi- 
tion. But  we  had  promoted  and  witnessed  its  final 
extinguishment,  and  we  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
seeing  that  the  nation  in  which  it  raged  had  at  length 
come  to  this  country  for  the  pure  flame  of  rational  liberty. 
This  is  a  legitimate  and  high  source  of  national  congratu- 
lation. I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  that  undisputed  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  which  has  been  the  conquest  of  the  war, 
or  the  splendid  achievements  of  our  gallant  army  and  its 
unrivalled  leader,  afford  so  much  matter  for  just  congratu- 
lation as  to  find  that,  after  overcoming  the  wild  enthusiastic 
delusive  spirit  of  liberty  which  desolated  France, — that 
after  having  been  the  saviours,  we  had  become  the  model 
of  Europe.  Let  us  hope,  for  the  interest  of  mankind, 
that  that  model  will  be  generally  adopted,  that  all  nations 
will  endeavour  to  introduce  that  vital  spirit,  that  germ  of 
strength,  which  has  enabled  so  small  a  country  to  make  ^  p^!-  ?f J»- 

,  ,.  .  •         ir  1  1       1  3txvii».  451, 

such  extraordinary  exertions  to  save  itself,  and  to  deal  452. 
out  salvation  to  the  world."  ^  * 

*  On  this  occasion  Mr  Whitbread  said,  in  a  manly  and  noble  spirit,  "  I 
cnrigiDslly  opposed  the  administration  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Castlereagh), 
but  seeing  an  alteration  in  the  tone  of  that  noble  Lord  from  what  I  had  re- 
marked in  his  predecessors,  and  that  too  at  a  moment  when  more  than  ordinary 
saocess  might  have  been  supposed  to  make  him  less  moderate,  I  came  to  repose 
confidence  in  his  moderation,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  I  did  so,  and 
that  I  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  I  should  be  able  to  declare  whether 
or  not  the  confidence  had  been  deserved.  That  time  has  now  arrived;  and  I 
cm  teU  the  noble  Lord  that  in  every  respect,  except  that  article  in  the  treaty 
regmrding  the  slave  trade,  to  which  the  noble  Lord  should  never  have  put  his 
hand,  the  noble  Lord  has  completely  and  fully  shown  that  he  deserved  that 
confidence  which  I  have  reposed  in  him.  I  can  tell  the  noble  Lord  that  if 
there  is  one  part  of  his  history  which  in  my  opinion  redounds  more  to  his 
honour  than  any  other,  it  is  that  when  he  went  to  negotiate,  he  fairly  tried 
the  experiment  of  doing  so  with  the  then  ruler  of  Franco.  Though  the  papers 
hare  not  been  produced,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  negotiations  at  Cha- 
ttllon  broke  off  only  in  consequence  of  the  folly,  madness,  and  what  not  of 
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Hitnrjias  aid  3ii!i:arT  writers  hare  repeated,  even  to 
liu  Xiroiecji  was  OTerthrown  because  Europe 
anse  i;^  zee  ttat  :o  shake  off  his  oppression ;  and  that, 
zi  a  -nHrziTT  rccn:  of  riew,  his  fall  was  owing  to  the 
r  *  octfcrr.-u'j  aziil  izf^r^suMQ  widi  which  he  refused  all  rea- 
«ci:A&L<f  :er!n5  :f  accosinKKlation  when  proffered  to  him, 
cc  r«f  eiiei  n.-caaoc^.  bj  the  Allied  Powers.  The  more 
mi:: -te  ird  a^^n^a:e  infonnation,  as  to  the  real  nature 
and  cLico?s  of  :!ii:  confiicc  gives  strong  reason  to  doubt 
whether  ehher  of  their  opinions  is  well-founded.  So  far 
fironi  Europe  haring  risen  like  one  man  to  throw  off  the 
oppression  of  Napoleon,  il  rose  up  like  one  man  to  sup- 
pjrt  Li :  the  mighty  conqueror  led  the  whole  forces  of 
Western  Earope  in  his  cmsade  against  Russia,  he  invaded 
its  territonr  with  half  a  million  of  men,  more  than  double 
the  number  bv  which  it  was  opposed  ;  he  was  defeated 
not  bv  the  reaction  of  civilisation  or  the  resolution  of 
freedom,  but  the  fervour  of  the  desert  and  the  constancy 
of  religion.  The  serfs  of  Russia  did  that  which  neither 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Italian,  nor  the  independent  spirit 
of  the  Teutonic  race  had  been  able  to  effect.  Germany, 
it  is  true,  rose  with  unanimous  fervour  in  1813  to  com-- 
plete  the  overthrow  of  Xapoleon  ;  but  they  did  not  do 
so  till  a/ier  the  catastrophe  of  the  Moscow  campaign. 
Then  they  did  not  hoist  the  colours  of  independence  so 
much  as  follow  the  standards  of  conquest.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  resolution  of  Alexander  and  the  fortitude  of 
the  Russians,  the  perseverance  of  the  English  could  not 
have  prevented  the  other  statos  of  Europe  from  willingly 
forging  etomal  chains  for  themselves. 

Napoleon  himself.  The  noble  Lord*B  firmness,  howerer,  wss  not  daunted ; 
he  peraeyered  in  his  resolute  course,  and  by  bis  firmness  contribated  to  keep 
the  Allied  Powers  together  till  the  business  was  brought  to  a  glorious  oondur 
sion.  I  have  often  recommended  ministerB  to  make  peace  with  the  ruler  of 
France,  if  it  was  practicable;  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  was  impracti^ 
cable  till  the  nuble  Lord  tried  it ;  and  when  he  did  so,  and  it  was  found  to  be 
impracticable,  no  man  rejoiced  more  than  I  did  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  coupled  as  it  was  with  the  saving  of  Paris  from  dostruction.** — 
Urn  Wmitbbbad'8  W.mU,  June  29,  18U ;  Parliamentary  Debates,  xxviu.  455. 
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There  is  more  reason  in  the  opinion  that  Napoleon    chap. 
brought  about  his  own  ruin  by  his  obstinate  rejection  of     ^^^ 
all  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation  made  to  him,  and     I8i4, 
his  immuring  half  his  army  in  distant  fortresses  on  thoj^^f^^ 
frontier,  when  his  empire  was  perishing  for  want  of  troops ^■^bjj^^^ 
in  its  heart.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  of  these  h»  i»tter 
were  great  errors,  and  that  the  last,  especially,  was  more  though  it 
than  anything  else  conducive  to  his  fall.     It  is  remark-""****  '"* 
able  that  both  mistakes  proceeded  from  the  same  cause, 
and  that  was  the  excess  of  moral  courage  in  himself,  and 
an  entire  distrust  in  its  existence  in  others.    lie  declined 
the  Allied  propositions  of  peace  at  Prague  and  Chatillon, 
because  he  had  confidence  individually  in  his  own  star,  but 
he  had  none  in  the  steadiness  of  the  French  if  it  appeared 
to  be  waning;  he  retained  his  troops  in  the  distant  for- 
tresses, because  he  knew  that  his  empire  was  one  of  opinion, 
and  that  if  it  turned,  and  men  saw  any  symptoms  of  decline 
in  it,  his  prestige  was  at  an  end,  and  he  would  run  the 
risk  of  being  abandoned  by  his  own  subjects.     It  is  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  British  were  constrained  to  veil 
the  retreat  from  AflFghanistan  under  a  second  irniption 
into  that  distant  region,  which,  if  unsuccessful,  would 
have  involved  their  Indian  Empire  in  ruin.     But  before 
we  condemn  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  as  irrational,  and 
such  as  at  once  occasioned  his  fall,  we  must  reflect  on 
what  chances  there  were  in  his  favour  if  he  adopted  it, 
and  how  near  he  repeatedly  was  to  decisive  success  by 
pursuing  it.     Had  he  supported  the  advance  of  Van- 
damme  towards  Culm  with  the  Young  Guard,  whom  he 
halted  at  Pirna,  after  the  attack  on  Dresden  in  1813,  he 
would  have  destroyed  the  Allied  Grand  Army  ;  had  he 
erected  a  i&w  forts  detaches  around  Paris  in  1814,  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  hold  out  for  a  few  days,  till  he  returned 
from  St  Dizier,  the  whole  Allied  army  would  have  found 
in  their  advance  to  that  capital  nothing  but  ruin. 

And  even  with  these  great  mistakes  he  would  have 
been  successful  in  the  war,  but  for  the  moral  courage 
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and  decisive  acts  of  two  men,  who,  straoge  to  say,  were 
brothers.  Had  not  Lord  Castlereagh  prOTided  tlie  stibsi- 
dies,  and  established  the  guaranteed  paper  currencj,  which 
he  did  in  the  beginning  of  the  German  war,  the  forces  of 
Europe  nerer  would  have  been  arrayed  on  the  field  of 
Leipsic ;  had  not  Sir  Charles  Stewart  forced  up  Bemadotte 
and  the  Annj  of  the  North  at  the  decisive  moment,  that 
great  fight  would  at  best  have  been  a  drawn  battle,  if 
not  a  defeat*  Had  not  Lord  Castlereagh  persuaded  the 
Allied  Powers  to  conckide  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  they 
would  have  retired  from  France  after  the  disasters  of 
Blucher  at  Montmirail  and  Vauchamps ;  had  he  not  by  his 
single  efforts,  when  all  others  despaired,  torn  the  corps 
of  Winzingerode  and  Bulow  from  Bemadotte,  and  placed 
them  under  Blucher,  they  would  never  bare  won  tlie 
battle  of  Laon  or  advanced  to  Paris,  Taught  bj  these 
examples,  the  reflecting  mnid  will  hesitate  to  condemn  n 
policy  on  the  part  of  Napoleon^  which  so  often,  even  in 
combating  eo  great  a  coaHtionj  brought  him  within  a  hair- 
breadth of  decisive  success,  and,  hut  for  the  strenuous 
efibrts  of  two  men,  unquestionably  would  have  done  so. 
And  without  disputing  the  operation  of  general  causes  in 
all  great  political  changes,  he  will  probably  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  much — very  much — often  depends  on  the 
agency  of  individual  men  ;  and  that  in  recent,  as  well  as 
ancient,  times,  the  words  of  the  Roman  annalist  are  true: 
— "  Mihi  multa  legenti,  multa  audienti,  qxxsd  populus 
Romanus,  donii  militia&qne,  maii  atque  terra^  prseclara 
facinora  fecit,  forte  lubuit  attendere,  quae  res  maxime 
tanta  negotia  sustinuisset.  Sciebam  sa^penumero  panra 
manu  cum  magnis  legionibus  hostium  contendisse :  oog- 
noveram,  parvis  copiis  bella  gesta  cum  opulentis  r^bos ; 
ad  hoc,  saepe  fortunse  violentiam  toleravisse ;  facimdia 
Graecos,  gloria  belli  GaUos  ante  Romanos  frdsse.  Ac 
mihi  multa  agitanti  constabat,  paucorum  civium  egregiam 
virtutem  cuncta  patravisse ;  eoque  factum,  uti  divitias 
paupertas,  multitudinem  paucitas  superaret"* 
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Three  men,  and  three  onlj,  stand  forth  pre-eminent  in    chap. 
the  great  strife  of  Europe  against  Prance  in  this  memor-     ^"^ 


able  year,  and  it  is  the  highest  glory  of  Great  Britain  that     1814. 
she  can  namber  two  of  them  among  her  own  children,  ^^^J^ 
These  three  are  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  Duke  of  ^^;^«/^^«^^- 
Wellington,  and  Lord  Castlereagh.     Men  will  probably  {^gj°j^<* 
diflfer  to  the  end  of  time,  according  as  they  are  divided  in  Napo- 
by  nation,  profession,  or  habits,  as  to  the  priority  which  tSSw.**"" 
is  to  be  assigned  to  any  of  these  great  men  in  the  grand 
deliyerance  ;  but  all  must  agree  that  the  co-operation  of 
all  the   three  was  indispensable  to  its  being  effected. 
Without   the  intrepid  courage   and  moral  influence  of 
Alexander,  the  military  talents  and  unconquerable  ten- 
acity of  Wellington,  and  the  firm  determination  and  per- 
suasive sway  of  Castlereagh,  the  noble  attempt  would 
have  failed,  all  the  efforts  of  Europe  would  have  been 
ineffectual,  and  the  confirmed  military  power  of  France 
in  modem,  as  of  Rome  in  ancient,  times,  would  have 
extinguished  the  rivalry  of  nations  and  the  energy  of 
individual  mind  in  the  slumber  of  universal  dominion. 

They  were  linked  together  in  a  way  which,  although     ^^^ 
not  hitherto  remarked,  and  altogether  independent  of  How  thy 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  °  r  1        •         1  were  linked 

each  other,  has  almost  the  appearance  of  having  been  together. 
providential  Lord  Castlereagh  first  discerned  Welling- 
ton's talents,  and,  despite  great  Court  influence,  chose  him 
for  the  command  in  Spain.  He  there  maintained  him  in 
the  face  of  the  long-continued  and  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  Whigs  to  decry  his  talents,  and  abandon  as  hopeless 
the  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  laid  down  at 
the  very  outset,  and  in  the  minutest  particulars,  the  plans 
which  Wellington  carried  out  for  the  defence  of  Portugal 
in  four  successive  campaigns.  The  success  of  this  defen- 
sive campaign,  and  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Torres 
Vcdras,  encouraged  Alexander  to  adopt  a  similar  system, 
and  exhibit  corresponding  energy  in  resisting  the  inva- 
sion of  Russia ;  and  the  Moscow  retreat  was  the  conse- 
quence.    The  total  destruction  of  Napoleon's  vast  anna- 
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iDeL*.  iL  ilua  iDeiDonble  jear,  induced  Lord  Castlereagh, 
d:v  restored  lo  power,  to  oi^nise  the  Grand  Alliance 
^sc  vlicL  ccoLbaicJ  in  die  succeeding  year,  and  pour  forth 
iiri  irrjisurc:^  of  England  in  a  way  which  rendered  effec- 
i:t£  lirf  e5:»ns  of  Gennanj  for  its  deUverance.  At  this 
'*rrr  liiDc  iLe  Tkionr  of  Vitoria  and  expulsion  of  the 
Fr^-ij.'i  frc.2:  Spain  bj  Wellington,  compensated  the  de- 
frjfci<  vC  L-ixen  and  Bautxen,  and  determined  in  favour 
of  ii>c  Allies  iLe  racillation  of  Austria.  Lord  Castle- 
rrjiri  a^ra;::  appeared  with  decisive  effect  in  the  Congress 
cc  OrjwiyAM:  aad  campaign  of  1814,  and  by  his  reso- 
!;::e  >:::ppv>n  cc  lie  Emperor  Alexander  in  the  crisis  of 
li-e  icii,  an«xcd  the  torrent  of  Napoleon's  victories 
ar>d  rcv^z^t  ihe  Alhed  standards  in  triumph  to  Paris. 
Bcycc.i  all  do^bu  it  was  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
triiw  3s>eii  ihax  the  colossus  of  French  power  was  over- 
iur:x>i  aixi  pejkv  and  independence  restored  to  Europe. 
Had  cii^H^r  of  the  thive  been  awanting,  all  the  efforts  of 
the  vMber  two  would  have  proved  ineffectual  in  working 
ou:  li^  des^irvxi  dehverance. 

If  revjuirwi  to  determine  to  which  of  the  three  in  this 
givat  work  the  palm  is  to  be  awarded,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a  just  decision,  and,  with  every  wish  to  be 
impartial  the  biographer  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  entirely 
exempt  from  national  or  individual  prepossessions.  Singly 
each  has  done  things  which  may  well  render  his  name 
immortal     The  Emperor  of  Russia's  heroic  conduct  dur- 
ing the  camjiaign  of  1S12,  and  his  subsequent  avenging 
of  the  flames  of  Moscow  by  the  sparing  of  Paris,  stands 
alone  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  has  encircled  his 
memory  with  a  halo  of  purer  glory  than  ever  yet  was 
allotted  to  uninspired   man.      Wellington's   defence   of 
Spain  and  Portugal  is  his  own,  and  he  may  justly  claim 
the  highest  renown  for  the  resolution  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  at  length  worked  out  their  deliverance. 
His  subsequent  decisive  victory  at  Waterloo  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  the  last  stroke  which  prostrated  the  dis- 
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turber  of  the  world's  peace.  To  these  great  deeds  maj  chap. 
be  paralleled,  without  claiming  for  him  an  equality,  Castle-  ^^"' 
reagh's  conduct,  as  War  Minister,  after  the  treaty  of  I8i4. 
Tilsit,  and  the  manner  in  which,  with  the  forces  of  Great 
Britain  standing  alone,  and  with  all  those  of  the  Conti- 
nent arrayed  against  him,  he  defeated  all  the  maritime 
combinations  of  the  enemy,  and  secured  the  independence 
of  his  country  by  destroying  one-half  of  the  naval  force 
of  his  opponents.  But  if  the  achievements  of  the  three 
in  joint  operations  are  considered,  impartial  justice  must 
award  the  palm  to  the  English  statesman.  But  for  him 
the  forces  of  this  Grand  Alliance  could  never  have  been 
held  together  during  the  fearful  crisis  of  1813  and  1814  ; 
neither  the  chivalry  of  Alexander  nor  the  generalship  of 
WelHngton  could  have  eflFectcd  the  deliverance  of  Ger- 
many or  conquest  of  France,  if  the  resources  and  the  in- 
fluence of  England  had  not  been  wielded  by  the  hand, 
and  their  power  directed  by  the  moral  courage,  of  Castle- 
reagh.  It  was  his  vigour  which  brought  forth  the  trea- 
sures of  Great  Britain  at  the  proper  season,  to  arm  and 
equip  the  armies  of  Europe  ;  it  was  his  moral  ascendancy 
which  stilled  the  jealousies  of  the  Governments  and 
brought  their  forces  together  in  dense  and  disciplined 
battalions  to  the  theatre  of  conflict ;  it  was  his  resolution 
which,  at  the  decisive  moment,  arrested  the  progress  of 
disaster,  and  induced  victories  which  gave  independence 
to  the  nation,  and  peace  and  happiness  for  forty  years  to 
the  civUised  world. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
^^.  £7   '«.-gTTT!T>^Y  jL3ia^  S3:  rH%M.iy  stewast  at  thb  con- 

f,iS<^  if  TZSSSm.  ZS  35^4  ASD  ISIS^  lO  THE  SECOND  TSEATT 

*Tt^»     VoTsna:  &  rrieai  »bBTiT  Ins  been  incoired,  or  a  great 
^^      CttrjTfr  :f^-ac^i  «:!>«■  ia  fobfic  or  [Hirate  life,  the  first 
ri.^nrii:  nf  tb«e  ▼!>:»  iai^  beien  prescrred  from  the  disaster 
^  rj^  -Xiii-  iD«siri»  »  wT«it  its  rennrrence.     If  a  house 
'iuK^  >?!ra  :ariji  >t  die  Skthr  coiistnicticm  of  stores  or  flues, 
ihjc  ^Tkn):  i^  serf  urc  lo  hf  repeated  in  the  restored  edi- 
frtf     r  ?:  lass  Sp«  rrci«i  into  br  thieres,  care  is  imme- 
^jj?^^  tkif  T*.  >  T  xbf  ^-ttamciion  rf  additional  or  more  se- 
nr?  >Ste?  jcDi  hars^  to  rnM^eni  a  repetition  of  the  inrasion. 
I:  i^"  ti>f  5;ui»f  h:  libf  jd&C5  of  nations.     It  majnith  cer- 
^aci^T*:^  >%f  TT^ik-^ie^  ore  ibe  cMidiision  of  a  peace,  after  a 
1^7v:  A3%i  r%fr!ij*xis?  cv«fxi.  tbat  the  dangers  chiefly  guaid- 
^£  Jijatnsii  ^v^U  Sf  tbci«^  irbidi  bad  been  most  recently 
.'X7vrJ:-(^^rd.     A<  tie  neatest  or  rather  the  whole  evils 
x>,:  ,^jws:  ^x-i  bifcl  l^m  felt  with  sodi  sererity  dur- 
^T^  :if  iit^  WKT  iad  an:^^Ml  from  the  aggressiTe  policy 
AT^i  Tt  hurr  row^-  of  Fnawi.  so  the  feeling  uppermost 
^x  4>'f  ir.:3>i<  v^f  ali  iJx-^^  who  were  charged  with  the 
^^Js:^  .^c  Arr:ir;£try:  iJ>e  terms  cf  the  general  pacification 
^"^  :4:^  v\txc:;:>Ov^ci.  was  to  piaid  by  erery  possiUe  means 
^^j:^^*^:  :t?  T\v-::r:rvj>ire*     It  was  on  this  principle  that  the 
*^T^fc^.^y*:>ei:::?  AiTwd  to  by  the  secret  treaty,  concluded  at 
>>*n:^  vxa  ;^,^i1j  >Ijt  pTwViiing,  had  been  framed.     The 
•^Witxvi  o^*  the  Fiemish  prorinccs  to  the  kingdom  of 
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Holland,  of  the  Rhenish  to  that  of  Prussia,  of  the  city    chap. 
and  harbour  of  Gtenoa  to  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  and     ^^^' 
the  formation  of  a  great  defensive  confederacy,  composed     wi*. 
of  the  whole  states  of  Germany,  were  all  so  many  means 
towards  the  attainment  of  this  end.     They  were  designed 
to  surround  Prance  with  a  girdle  of  affiliated  monarchies, 
which  should  render  it  impossible  for  its  armies,  under 
rerolutionary  direction,  to  cross  their  own  frontier  with- 
out finding  themselves  in  the  territories  of  a  respectable 
state,  supported  by  others  actuated  by  similar  interests, 
and  threatened  by  the  same  ambition. 

But  although  the  estabUshment  of  these  strong  out- 
posts against  French  ambition  added  considerably  to  the  The  mtom- 
security  of  Europe,  and  the  reduction  of  France  to  its  Bourboni 
ancient  limits  took  much  from  its  means  of  aggression,  ^.^. 
yet  experience  had  proved  that  these  precautionary  "*y* 
measures  could  not  alone  be  relied  on  to  prevent  a  re- 
petition of  the  calamities  from  which  so  narrow  an  escape 
had  been  made.  It  could  never  be  forgotten  that  France, 
animated  by  revolutionary  passions,  starting  fr^om  her 
(Hd  frontiers,  had  carried  her  arms  to  Cadiz  and  the 
Kremlin.  The  same  thing,  if  the  same  passions  revived, 
might  be  expected  to  recur.  The  danger  of  success  in  a 
similar  crusade  against  the  independence  of  nations 
would  be  even  greater  on  the  second  occasion  than  the 
first ;  for  not  only  was  France  stronger  and  more  warlike 
at  the  conclusion  of  so  many  conquests  than  it  had  been 
at  their  commencement,  but  it  was  evident  that  desires 
and  aspirations  had  been  awakened  by  her  successes  in 
other  countries,  which  rendered  it  more  than  probable 
that  in  some  of  them,  at  least,  she  would  find  ready  and 
zealous  supporters.  It  was  evident  to  all,  that  Europe 
was  now  divided  everywhere  into  two  great  parties — 
those  of  progress  and  conservatism  —  which  presented 
more  attractive  war-cries  than  the  old  banners  of  nations. 
When  France  hoisted  the  standard  of  revolution,  and 
carried  her  eagles  abroad  with  the  words,  "  War  to  the 
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CBAT,  palae«  and  peace  to  the  cottage^**  she  soon  foand  her- 
^^^'  self  at  ihe  head  of  a  powerM  confederacy,  composed  of 
lait  the  Batariaii,  CisalpiDe^  RoDiaD,  Ligiman,  and  Parthe- 
Dopetau  reptibltcs.  It  was  their  accumulated  strength 
which  overcame  the  might  of  Gennanr,  and  hurled  the 
whole  military  force  of  Western  Europe  on  the  devoted 
realm  of  Russia.  As  long  as  France  was  ruled  bj  a 
reTolutionarT  goTcmraent  she  would  always  be  the  head 
of  a  similar  eoalilion,  and  when  matters  came  to  a  crisis 
its  members  wi  eir  forces  to  hers.    As  the 

rcrolutionary  passu  te  adjoining  states  were  far 

stronger  at  the  war  than  they  bad  been  at 

its  outset,  a  secouil  <  g^ainst  the  independence  of 

other  nations  mis  aintj  be  looked  for  at  do 

dii^tant  period       i  re  ^j  goremment  was  at  the 

head  of  that  pon  ty  state.     It  waa  for  this 

r^soD  that  the  J  I       resolved  to  make  do  peace 

with  **  Napoleon  or  ;  <  lis  family/'  and  that  Lord 
Castlereagh,  albeit  to  lOC  J  degree  averse  to  any  in- 
terference with  the  internal  airs  of  France,  was  sincere- 
ly rejoiced  when  the  choice  oi  the  Senate  and  Legislative 
Body  fell  on  the  Bourbon  family, 
g  "  The  ancient  race  and  the  ancient  territory,"  was 

R««oM^of  Lord  Castlereagb's  beau  ideal  for  the  pacification  and 
reaghi       Settlement  of  Europe,  and  he  often  made  use  of  these 

favouring  .  -  * 

tJuu  object,  expressions  when  the  matter  was  under  discussion  at  tiie 
close  of  the  war.     His  reason  was  not  any  preference  in 
the  abstract  for  the  Bourbon  family  over  that  of  Napo- 
leon, still  less  any  predilection  for  arbitrary  goTemment^ 
or  aversion  to  the  growth  of  real  freedom.     No  man  was 
less  wedded  to  particular  families,  or  less  under  their 
ItI"^"^^  >    i^one   was  ever   more   attached   to  graend 
liberty.      It  was  from  a  clear  perception  of  the  efiFect 
ot  a  successful  insurrection,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
^evolutionary  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  such  a  state  as 
aSlv^'  *^^^  ^^  desired  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
y-     «e  saw  that  the  French  Revolution  had  per- 
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manently  severed  European  society  into  two  great  parties,  chap. 
whose  principles  were  irreconcilable,  forms  of  government  ^^' 
opposite,  and  hostility  eternal.  There  could  be  no  real  lei*. 
peace  between  these  two  great  divisions  of  mankind,  any 
more  than  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  in 
ancient,  the  Christians  and  Saracens  in  modem  times. 
Any  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  between  such 
Powers  could  be  only  an  armed  truce.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  revolutionary  government  on  the  throne  of 
such  a  powerful  military  state  as  France  was  more  calcu- 
lated than  any  other  circumstance  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  revolutionary  league,  and  encourage  similar  con- 
vulsions in  other  states,  because  it  was  a  standing  ex- 
ample of  the  triumph  of  such  a  botdeversement,  and 
formed  a  lasting  point  d'appuiy  round  which  all  lesser 
states,  having  effected  a  similar  subversion  of  the  ancient 
authorities,  would  congregate.  Thus,  as  long  as  France 
was  under  a  revolutionary  government  she  would  never 
cease  openly  or  covertly  to  encourage  similar  changes  in 
other  states,  because  she  hoped  to  find  in  them  political 
and  physical  support,  and  those  goveniments  would  never 
cease  to  look  to  her  as  their  head,  and  the  Power  which 
on  a  crisis  would  support  them  against  all  attacks  from 
the  legitimate  sovereigns.  And  as  England  had  long  been 
the  head  of  the  anti-revolutionary  party  in  Europe,  and 
the  only  Power  which  had  escaped  subjugation  from 
France,  it  might  with  confidence  be  expected  that  the 
whole  hostility  of  the  revolutionary  league  would,  if  suc- 
cessful on  the  Continent,  be  directed  in  the  end  against 
her  power  and  independence. 

Such  a  turn  of  affairs,  which  presented  itself  to  Lord 
Castlereagh's  mind  as  not  only  possible  but  probable,  if  Great  dwi. 
a  revolutionary  dynasty  were  established  on  the  French  n^hcnSd 
throne,  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  renewal,  on  a  great  ^~«»^«"»*- 
scale,  of  the  Continental  war,  and  the  growth  of  a  fresh 
danger  in  Eastern  Europe  not  less  formidable  to  general 
freedom  and  the  independence  of  nations  than  the  tri- 
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:?     :.z:"i   ::  t'lf   r: -:'-:::  lirj  principle  in  the  west.     Dis- 

"     t:~:.:'1  :f  V  -:  zi  \Mrj  ?:rrn^h  of  Great  Britain  was,  by 

:  •   :i.  j-T:   .1    Iilii  ini  ibe  defence  of  her  colonial 

:^>-<,-..i.i  :i  ---:rT  r.ir.tr  of  the  globe,  it  was  impos- 

r":  ;  :li:  l:r  i-r^-:-;  .":.:Ii  ajpear  on  the  Continent  in 

-L-^.  :i:  «r-ii^/i  ::  .:-:<i:  alone  such  a  league  with 

7-": :  >:    i:   ::?   li:i,i     i^i  experience  had  proved  that 

-:.l-:  ALftr-.i.  z::  Fn^ia.  nor  even  the  two  united, 

:■-  J  1  r.i:  1  i^iiz^:  ::.     Thus  the  reliance  of  the  con- 

?-:-i:.-;   "ii^.:   t.iII  in  ihe  last  extremity,  infallibly 

:•::.:  ::  ":•:    i  ?,zf?:i  ;  a-i  ::  she  came  forth  and  was  a 

>■.::!  :  r.:  ■^..::r.:-?  :«  ihe  t^ht,  what  security  would 

r  '--..L   :*:r   \l-:    .i>:-:>:iitLce   of  ihe    other   European 

r.  v^-^.  ::  :1:  ^£L;rAl  li'xny  of  mankind  I    '* Serpens 

-  >      •     .   .  ,-.     :.:":■:     :  ;  &it  t//'uoo."     Beyond  all 

i. .. -^   -  >-/_  i-  i'il:  ::.e  liberties  of  Europe,  in  every 

^:.    ::■    i-i  ::"  fr:-:'.:::::^  would  l*e  trampled  underfoot 

.-  :   :    A?  i:  :  :u"ilry.     TLis  peril  presented  itself  in 

:.:  <:-::^>:  ii:/-:-:r  :■:•  :lo  mind  of  Lord  Casstlereagb, 

ii .:    :  V  ".".  .7_r-::-I-.i:i';.  i}f«iarwhai  courageous  etforta 

:•  7.  A,::  :    ,v  ir:  ::.     I:  wai  hard  to  say  whether  Europe 

Vi.;  r.  >:  ::  :\jir  :r:-  ibe  Kc-d  Republicans  of  Paris,  or 

:: ;  -va-/..-  :..-*;il:o  ::"  :ae  desert.     Napoleon  was  of 

:::  sa:.  :   ;:::-.:r,  ^i  t:v.ally  with  him  foresaw  the  dire 

.?:"::-'.  i:    ;.      "  I::  :.a1:  a  otniurv/'  said  he,  "Europe  will 
•      ■»         •        ^^       ...       .. 

1"  •:  :v<::rA:::::  .:'  :ho  ancient  race  in  France,  without 

=v,- ,;;./.:,  :-fVr.:;\;  a  ^^.ir.uiree,  in  a  certain  degree,  for  the 

.,     :va.v  ;f  :*.::  v.rld  ar.d  the  pvvij^oning  of  such  a  dire 

7"  A  ".*>:;::  :  i .::  ::  v.v.:Ivi  r.oi  In?  relied  on  as  a  permanent 

^^   m\:::::y  sp\:::<:  :;,     The  Frtnch  people,  and,  above  all, 

';"  :r.e  l\ir:>;A::Sw  have,  esjHvially  in  recent  times,  been  found 

-•   iv^  iv  <v>  r.vk'.e,  :ha:  it  can  never  l>e  predicated  for  any 

!c:\::h  of  tinu\  iiuvler  wluit  form  of  government,  or  race 

of  sovon*i:;:i>,  :hoy  \iiil  i\Mitiuue.    Add  to  this,  that  Russia 

•aras  as  steady  as  the  Parisians  were  changeable  :  but  its 

steadiness  was  all  dirtvted,  like  that  of  England  in  India, 
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to  one  object,  territorial  aggrandisement,  and  the  increase  chap. 
of  political  influence.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  there-  ^^' 
fore,  for  the  future  peace  and  independence  of  Europe,  i^u. 
that  some  power  should  be  formed  which  might  be 
capable  of  resisting  either  of  these  antagonists,  or  even 
both  together,  if,  from  motives  of  ambition,  they  should 
enter  into  an  alliance.  Such  a  power  was  to  be  found  in 
Germany,  and  Germany  alone.  Locally  situated  between 
them,  the  one  could  not  reach  the  other  but  by  subjugat- 
ing and  passing  over  the  forces  of  her  confederacy.  Strong, 
warlike,  and  patriotic,  her  40,000,000  of  inhabitants,  if 
united,  were  fully  a  match  for  either  Prance  or  Russia ; 
aided  by  England,  she  would  be  so  against  both.  But  the 
real  strength  of  Germany  lay  in  Austria  and  Prussia ; 
experience  in  every  age  had  proved  that  the  confederacy, 
slow  to  act,  and  often  distracted  by  mutual  jealousies  or 
discordant  interests,  could  not  be  regarded,  but  for  these 
Powers,  as  an  efiBcient  barrier  either  against  France  or 
Russia.  It  was  therefore  indispensable,  in  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  estimation,  to  the  independence  and  liberties  of 
Europe,  that  Austria  and  Pnissia  should  both  be  power- 
ful ;  and  this  could  be  done  only  by  restoring  to  the 
former  of  these  her  whole  possessions  in  Northern  Italy, 
and  augmenting  the  latter  by  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
part,  of  Saxony.  In  so  doing,  it  was  no  doubt  necessary 
to  make  a  painful  sacrifice  ;  the  annexation  of  Saxony  to 
Prussia,  that  of  Genoa  to  Piedmont,  would  be  stigmatised 
as  acts  of  spoliation  equal  to  the  worst  of  Napoleon's. 
But  independence  was  better  than  nationality ;  the  King 
of  Prussia  would  become  the  sovereign  of  Prussia  and 
Saxony,  as  the  King  of  England  is  of  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  the  feelings  of  country  would  not  be  outraged,  and 
an  indemnity  for  the  dispossessed  royal  family  might  be 
found  in  some  of  the  ceded  territories  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  He  still  further  desired  to  put  a  bridle  in  the  mouth 
of  Russia,  by  restoring,  if  possible,  Poland  to  the  state  of 
an  independent  kingdom,  under  an  independent  sovereign. 
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esAF,         The  saine  mason  of  OTcq>oweriDg  neceedtj  to  provide 
a  hairier  against  Russia,  led  Lord  Castlereagh  to  acquiesce, 


1^*-  as  already  seen,  in  Uie  annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden. 
HkJL.  in  teiTOs  of  the  treaty  with  Russia  in  1812.  Benmark 
j^J^Ji  being  entirely  at  the  merty  of  Russia,  by  reason  of  her 


geographical   positioE,   if  Norway  formed    part  of  her 
dominions,  Sweden  would  be  in  the  same  predicament, 
and  the  Baltic  would  become  as  completely  a  Russiao 
bk%  as  by  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  the  Euxine  after- 
wards became.     But  if  the  whole  Scjuidinavian  peninsula 
were  united  under  one  head^  the  keys  of  the  Sound  would 
be   diTtded.     Sweden  was  the  ancient  and  hereditaij 
enemy  of  Russia^  and  ally  of  England  ;  and  these  dispo- 
sitions might  he  expected  to  acquire  additional  strength 
if  Great  Britain  were  the  only  Power  on  whom  she  coiiM 
securely  rely  for  support  against  ber  gigantic  neighbour,    j 
Nor  would  she,  to  all  appearance^  rely  in  rain  ;  for  tlie 
Swedish  fleet,  aided  by  the  British,  would  be  more  than 
adequate  to  the  eneonnter  of  the  Russian  ;  and  the  march 
round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  so  long  and  difficult,  m  to 
be  alone  pnurlicable  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  eTen 
then  only  to  a  companitiTely  small  body  of  troops.  The  ei- 
perience  of  the  late  war  had  sufficiently  proved  that,  with 
the  aid  of  the  fleet  and  an  inconsiderable  body  of  British 
troops,  Sweden,  when  delivered  from  Finland,  could  main- 
tain its  independence  against  all  the  eflTorts  of  Russia. 
J  But  the  same  paramount  necessity  of  securing  Europe 

And  Italy,  against  the  preponderance  of  France  and  Russia,  led  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  a  conclusion  directly  the  reverse  in  r^ard 
t<>  Italy.  He  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  opinion, 
which  he  shared  with  Mettemich  and  all  the  most  ex- 
perienced statesmen  of  the  age,  that  that  beautiful  penin- 
suU,  divided  as  it  had  been  for  ages  into  separate  piin- 
inSn^!?'  ^^^  unaccustomed  to  warlike  exertions,  was 
freXm  ""  ""^  ^"^"^^  ^^^  excitement  of  internal 

external'  ^a  ^^^^^^S*   from    its    own    resources,  its 
independence,  but  perfectly  capable  of  being 
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swept  away  by  the  passions  of  liberty,  and  rushing  head-  chap. 
long,  regardless  of  the  consequences,  into  the  career  of  ^^' 
rerolution.  A  more  perilous  neighbour  than  a  people  of  1814. 
such  mingled  passions  and  weakness  for  France,  in  which 
the  innovating  desires  were  only  damped,  not  extin- 
guished, could  not  be  conceived ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
accordingly,  equally  with  Prince  Mettemich,  regarded 
Italy  as  the  country  in  which  the  vast  eruption  of  the 
revolutionary  volcano  was  likely  next  to  break  out,  which 
would  probably  extend  to  and  involve  the  whole  Continent 
in  a  general  war,  and  terminate  in  re-establishing  that  op- 
pressive military  despotism  of  France,  from  which  Europe 
had  recently  suffered  so  severely  and  so  narrowly  escaped. 
A  revolutionary  dynasty,  once  re-established  at  Paris, 
every  subsequent  successful  revolution  in  Europe  would 
he  a  direct  addition  to  the  power  of  France,  because  it 
would  add  another  to  the  league  of  revolutionary,  against 
monarchical  states.  Whatever  her  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies might  be  in  the  outset,  her  material  interests,  and 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  would  necessarily  compel 
England  to  join  the  latter  league  in  the  end,  though  pos- 
sibly when  it  might  be  too  late.  The  only  way  to  guard 
against  these  manifold  and  formidable  dangers,  and  pre- 
vent Italy  from  becoming  the  right  arm  of  France  in  the 
great  contest  which  was  to  avenge  the  Peninsular  victories 
and  capture  of  Paris,  was  to  continue  the  entire  penin- 
sula under  its  old  government,  and  prevent  that  tempor- 
ary concentration  of  its  strength,  ostensibly  in  defence  of 
its  independence,  which  would  eventually  terminate  in  its 
entire  subjugation,  and  being  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  France. 

Such  were  Lord  Castlereagh's  views  for  the  settlement 
and  future  independence  of  Europe,  and  which  were  in 
great  part  embraced  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Stigma- 
tised at  the  time,  and  for  a  course  of  years  afterwards,  as 
an  unworthy  concession  to  the  desires  of  the  Continental 
sovereigns,  and  a  remnant  of  antiquated  ideas  behind  the 
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CHAP,  lights  of  the  age,  they  were  in  reality  based  on  the  love 
^^'  of  independence,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  quarter 
1814.  in  wliich  it  was  most  likely  to  be  menaced.  Every  day 
is  now  illustrating  their  wisdom  and  confirming  their 
justice.  They  were  indeed  inconsistent  with  the  lights 
of  the  age,  but  not  because  they  were  behind,  but  because 
they  were  before  them. 


8. 


By  the  thirty-second  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
AMe^'biing  30th  May,  the  Congress  at  Vienna  was  to  meet  in  two 
%tBa  of  '''  months  from  that  date.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  this 
**""**  time  was  too  early.  It  was  so  for  all  the  Powers  engaged 
in  the  treaty.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  not 
come  to  London,  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Vienua, 
attended  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  A  splendid 
transparency  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion  in  the  even- 
ing, in  which  Alexander  and  Francis  were  represented 
en  premidre  ligne ;  Frederick  William  and  George  en 
second.  After  the  fetes  in  London  were  ended,  the  King 
of  Prussia  returned  to  Berlin,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
repaired,  not  to  St  Petersburg,  hvi  to  Warsaw^  where  he 
immediately  exerted  all  the  inexpressible  charms  of  hb 
manner  in  conciliating  the  Poles.  His  courtiers  speedily 
spread  abroad  his  views  regarding  this  country  ;  it  was 
known  that  he  contemplated  the  entire  restoration  of 
Poland  under  a  constitutional  government,  in  conformity 
with  the  wants  of  the  age.  This  intelligence  diffused 
universal  enchantment ;  and  it  was  little  allayed  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  Emperor  himself  was  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  because  they  thought  with  reason, 
that  the  great  thing,  in  the  first  instance,  was  to  recon- 
struct the  monarchy ;  its  independence  would  come  after. 
At  St  Petersburg  they  held  still  higher  language ;  and 
^Thier^  ^^^  letters  of  the  minister  at  Berlin  announced  that 
S^^  70!  the  Prussians  declared  that  unless  they  got  the  whole 
of  Saxony,  they  would  be  worse  off  than  thev  were  before 
the  war ;     whde  the  Russians  boasted  that  with  600,000 
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men  ready  to  take  the  field,  there  was  no  occasion  for    chap. 
much  negotiation  about  Poland.*  ^^- 

At  length,  on  25th  September,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ifli*. 
and  King  of  Prussia  made  their  public  entry  into  Vienna,  j^  j,  ^^ 
and  were  met  at  the  gate  of  the  city  by  the  Emperor  ^^^  ^ 
Francis.  The  three  sovereigns  embraced  with  every  mark 
of  the  most  cordial  aflFection,  amidst  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  surrounded 
by  whom  they  were  conducted  by  their  imperial  host  to 
their  magnificent  quarters  in  the  palace.  Next  day  the 
Kings  of  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  Denmark  arrived,  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  a  crowd  of  Italian  and  Ger- 
man potentates,  who  were  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  ar- 
rangements which  were  anticipated.  The  King  of  Saxony 
alone  was  absent,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Berlin  on 
his  parole  ever  since  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  the  Em- 
press Marie  Louise,  who  was  at  Schonbrunn  busily  occu- 
pied, under  the  direction  of  her  principal  officer,  Count 
Neiperg,  a  man  of  discretion  and  ability,  in  defending  her 
own  rights  and  those  of  her  son,  the  King  of  Rome,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Parma,  against  the  pretensions  and  claims 
founded  on  old  hereditary  rights  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  They  were  all  attended  by  their 
respective  ministers ;  Nesselrode  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
and  Hardenberg  on  that  of  Prussia.     The  Prince  Regent 

*  "  There  ia  a  general  uDeasiDess  here,  and  the  language  of  the  Russians  ia 
not  of  a  nature  to  lessen  it ;  they  are  the  first  to  condole  with  the  Saxons,  to 
cry  out  against  the  atrocity  of  their  contemplated  annexation  to  Prussia,  and 
to  throw  the  odium  of  it  on  this  country  [Britain] ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  of  their  leading  genjrals,  speaking  of  the  probable  difficulties  which  might 
occur  at  the  approaching  congress,  replied,  *  Oh  /  pour  ctla,  avcc  600,000  hommes, 
on  ne  nigocU  beaucoup.*  Prince  Hardenberg,  aware  of  these  circumstances, 
despairing  of  Russia  being  induced  to  forego  any  of  her  pretensions  on  the 
side  of  Poland,  and  anxious  to  allay  the  jealousy  which  is  very  generally  felt 
among  the  Prussians  at  seeing  tlieir  neighbours  already  in  possession  of  their 
respective  allotments,  is  very  strenuous  in  his  endeavours  to  accelerate  the 
occupation  of  Saxony — a  measure  believed  to  be  so  repugnant  to  the  personal 
feelings  of  the  King  his  master,  that,  at  a  council  held  last  week,  in  which  the 
ChanceUor,  supported  by  Prince  Blucher  and  Count  Tauenzein,  strongly  urged 
its  necessity,  his  Majesty  could  not  be  induced  to  consent  to  its  immediate  ex- 
ecution, and  broke  up  the  assembly  with  evident  marks  of  displeasure." — Mr 
Jackson  to  Lobd  Castlereaoh,  Berlin^  August  19,  1814;  Cast.  Corresp.  x.  96. 
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cHJLP-  of  England  and  King  of  France  were  not  present ;  but 
^"^-  tbey  were  folly  represented  bv  their  respective  ministers 
1^:*.  for  foreign  affairs.  Lord  Castlereagh  on  behalf  of  the 
former,  and  Prince  TaHejrand  on  that  of  the  latter.  Nor 
vere  princesses  and  female  diplomatists  awanting,  — 
often  the  most  important  because  the  least  suspected, 
and  the  most  persuasive  negotiators  on  such  occasions. 
Among  them  was  particularly  remarked  the  Grand- 
j^gg^  duchess  Catherine,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
™-j^^'  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  a  princess  of  remark- 
7S;  HanL  able  cner^v  and  talent,  known  to  exercise  a  considerable 
453w  influence  over  her  brother  and  many  others  of  the  lead- 

ing persons  in  the  Congress.^ 

On  some  of  the  leading  points  of  the  arrangements  all 

Pomt.  on    parties  were  agreed,  and  their  consent  had  been  ratified 

raau  '   by  the  treaty  of  Paris  on  the  30th  May  preceding.     It 

2^^  was  settled  that  Holland,  augmented  by  Belgium,  was  to 

^^'     be  allotted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  title  of 

King  of  the  Netherlands;  that  Austria  was  to  receive 

Lombardy  and  Venetia  as  far  as  the  Po  and  the  Ticino ; 

that  Prussia  should  be  reinstated  in  all  her  dominions,  as 

they  stood  before  the  French  war  in  1805  ;  and  that  the 

Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  so  much  the  object  of  jealousy 

and  desire  to  Russia,  should  be  dissolved,  and  Norway 

annexed  to  Sweden,  as  well  as  Genoa  to  Piedmont.     But 

the  boundaries  of  Belgium,  especially  towards  Germany, 

were  not  fixed,  the  fate  of  Saxony  was  undecided,  and 

that  of  Poland  was  involved  in  impenetrable  darkness, 

which  the  Western  Powers  recoiled  from  attempting  to 

penetrate.     From  the  very  first  a  very  great  degree  of 

concord  was  observed  among  the  representatives  of  the 

four  great  Powers  which  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  war  of 

liberation,  and  "  les  quatre"  as  they  were  called,  were 

the  object  of  undisguised  jealousy  to  the  other  states,  and 

especially  France  and  the  lesser  states  of  Germany.     But 

within  the  awful  precincts  of  "  les  quatre  "  there  was  a 

still  closer  alliance,  founded  not  merely  on  identity  of  po- 
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litical  interest,  but  on  the  yet  stronger  bond  of  personal    chap. 
friendship  and  common  danger.   Alexander  and  Frederick    '^^^' 
William  had  stood  bj  each  other  in  many  a  well-debated     ish. 
field  ;  they  had  "  summered  it  and  wintered  it  together." 
Together  they  had  stood  before  the  ramparts  of  Dresden  ; 
together  they  had  faced  the  thunders  of  Leipsic ;  together 
they  had  shared  in  the  triumphs  of  Paris.     From  the 
very  depths  of  national  humiliation  and  degradation  Alex- 
ander's powerful  arm  had  raised  Prussia  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  prosperity  and  glory.     For  nearly  two  years  they 
had  lived  almost  in  the  same  tent,  and  rode  all  day  side 
by  side.     They  were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  alike  chival- 
rous in  feeUng  and  refined  in  manner,  and  during  all  that 
time  they  had  never  had  a  wish  or  a  feeling  but  in  common. 
It  was  not  in  human  nature  that  these  circumstances  should 
not  have  produced  an  extraordinary  degree  of  intimacy 
and  friendship,  like  that  of  Pylades  and  Orestes  in  ancient  *  Thiew, 
times,  which  partook  more  of  the  warmth  of  love  than  425.'     ' 
the  ordinary  attractions  of  worldly  interest.^ 

In  addition  to  this,  the  material  interests  of  these  two 

11 
sovereigns  were  in  a  great  measure  identical,  and  led  them  The  Em- 

to  pursue  the  same  line  of  policy.  Alexander  had  to  gain  SSI^'a^^on 
Poland  ;  Frederick  William,  Saxony.  The  Czar  had  mag-  ^^^'^ 
nificent  and  generous  views  for  the  restoration  of  the  fallen 
Sarmatian  nation.  In  common  with  all  the  world,  he  felt 
the  extreme  injustice  which  had  been  perpetrated  upon  it 
by  the  partition ;  but  he  felt  also  that  he  had  the  means 
of  restitution  in  his  hands,  and  he  regarded  himself  as  the 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  great  act  of  national  justice.  His  plan  was 
to  restore  the  whole  kingdom  of  Poland  as  it  stood  in 
1772,  including  Lithuania,  Gallicia,  the  Grand-duchy  of 
Warsaw,  and  the  Duchy  of  Posen.  Sixteen  millions  of 
men  would  thus  regain  their  lost  nationality,  and  the 
ancient  and  illustrious  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  bulwark  of 
Christendom,  would  rise  from  its  grave.  It  is  true  this 
would  imply  a  great  sacrifice  of  territory  and  revenue  on 
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die  sde  bxa  of  Austria  and  Prossia ;  but  he  proposed 
f  JIj  to  indemnifv  both  of  these  Powers — Prussia  hj  the 
-c:^  whole  of  Saxoav,  besides  the  Rhenish  provinces;  and 
A:i5Crii,  oa  the  side  of  Italy.  Russia  would  require  no 
iodemnitT  for  the  cession  of  the  Grand-duchj  of  Lithuania, 
coQiaioing  nine  millions  of  inhabitants,  for  he  proposed 
that  he  himself  was  to  be  the  King  of  Poland,  which  was 
to  descend  to  the  same  series  of  heirs  as  the  crown  of 
Russia.  The  Emperor  was  so  set  on  the  realisation  of  this 
project,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  and  English 
diplomadsts  were  unable  to  divert  him  from  it ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  proceeding  on  the  information  fur- 
nished by  Tallevrand  as  to  what  was  going  on  at  Vienna, 
wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh  that  matters  were  hopeless  from 
the  determination  of  the  Czar,  and  that  war  was  inevitable.* 
Lord  Castlereagh,  from  the  first,  made  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  resist  the  Emperor  s  views  on  this  point,  and  to 
unite  the  other  Powers  in  one  system  against  it,  but  for 
long  he  did  not  meet  the  support  he  might  have  expected, 
not  even  from  M.  de  Talleyrand,  on  the  part  of  France.^  t 

* ''  Lord  Cwtlereagli  wdnmk  k  rEmpereor  Alexandre  plusieara  m^moiree  duis 
kesqaels  i7  s'oppotait  ii^ratiremeut  et  arte  forct  an  nom  de  n  C<mr  k  rereciion 
d'nii  rojaame  de  Pulog;ne  qui  fCkt  uni  et  qtii  fit  parti  de  1a  Couronne  Impe- 
riale  de  Rnasie ;  le  desir  de  n  Coor  ^Uot  de  voir  une  j>icMfaiic«  rndf^etidanit^ 
plus  oa  moins  constd^nble  en  etendue  Stabile  en  Pologne  aoya  une  dynastie 
dktmcte,  et  conune  un  ^tat  interm^diaire  entre  lee  trois  grandes  monarcbiea.* 
— Capefigcz,  Ia»  Ctnt  Joun,  i.  S7. 

f  "*  I  hare  this  instant  had  an  intenriew  with  M.  de  Blacas.  I  found  him 
modi  displeased  at  the  continued  ob$tinaey  of  the  Emperor  of  Jtu9Mia  respect- 
ing Poland,  on  which  he  says  that  he  understands  his  Imperial  Majesty  de- 
clared, before  he  quitted  Vienna  to  go  into  Hungary,  that  he  considered  all 
matters  settled ;  that  ke  was  to  be  king  of  Poland y  and  tke  King  of  Prussia  king 
of  Saxony ;  and  that  he  had  given  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  understand  that  he 
would  not  depart  from  his  plan  on  either  of  those  countries.  M.  de  Blacas  said 
that  the  result  would  be  that  the  King,  and  most  probably  the  Prince  Regent 
[of  Elngland],  would  withdraw  their  ministers  from  the  Congress,  declaring  that 
they  could  not  acknowledge  these  arrangements,  and  that  Europe  would  re- 
main in  a  feverish  state,  which  sooner  or  later  must  end  in  war. 

"  1  again  urged  him  in  the  strongest  manner  to  have  instructions  sent  to 
M.  de  Talleyrand  to  lay  aside  all  considerations  upon  small  points,  cmd  to  wnite 
eordialljf  tcitk  you  in  a  great  efifort  to  produce  the  union  of  all  the  Powers  in 
Europe  against  the  projected  aggrandisement  of  Russia.  M.  de  Blacas  then 
■aid  that  he  considered  that  there  were  three  great  objects  for  arrangement— 
Poland,  Naples,  and  Saxony — upon  which  the  King  felt  an  almost  equal  intereeti 
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It  may  readily  be  believed  that  Prussia  deemed  an    chap. 
ample  compeDsation  due  to  her  for  the  proposed  relin-     ^"^* 


quishment  of  her  Polish  territories,  the  more  especially     ^^i*- 
that  she  would,  by  the  cession  of  Thorn,  Modlin,  and  the  viewV^if 
fortresses  on  the  Vistula  to  Russia,  be  entirely  denuded  of  ^™"*** 
her  eastern  frontier.     But  the  Emperor  Alexander  entirely 
reconciled  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  to  this  step,  by  the  pro- 
posal that  the  whole  of  Saxony  should  be  annexed  to 
Prussia,  the  crown  of  which  should  be  permanently  placed 
on  the  brows  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg.    It  was  urged 
in  support  of  this  arrangement  by  Prince  Hardenberg, "  that 
the  loss  of  Southern  Poland  to  the  advantage  of  Russia, 
imperatively  called  for  an  indemnity  to  Prussia  :  Saxony 
is  the  only  country  which  presents  such  a  compensation. 
To  recreate  it,  and  render  it  powerful,  is  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  to  be  essential  to  the  establishment  of  a  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  and  the  great  increase  of  power  pro- 

and  that  he  did  not  think  your  Lordahip  was  inclined  to  act  so  directly  to  affect 
the  TiewB  which  the  Qoverument  of  both  countries  professed  to  have,  as  he 
had  expected,  and  that  he  wished  that  you  should  receive  further  instructions 
on  the  subject  from  homo.  I  told  him  that  he  was  quite  mistaken ;  that  I 
had  not  the  papers  to  show  him,  but  could  assure  him  that  langwige  could  not 
be  stronfftr  than  that  which  you  had  used,  both  verbally  and  in  writing,  to  the 
Emperor  of  Rusiua,  to  dissuade  him  from  his  Polish  scheme,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  all  the  mischief,  and  that  you  were  directing  all  your  efforts  to 
connect  the  ministers  of  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  in  the  same  views  and 
measures  with  you  on  this  point ;  that  you  considered  other  points  as  com- 
paratively unimportant ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  ultimate  decision  of  them 
depended  more  or  less  on  the  decision  as  to  the  Polish  question,  which  went  to 
whether  there  should  or  not  be  in  Europe  any  system  whatever  of  equilibrium. 
"  I  reminded  him  that  I  had  already  apprised  him  that  M.  do  Talleyrand 
was  ranniug  after  these  small  objects,  instead  of  looking  to  that  principal 
one :  and  he  admitted  that  he  was  not  himself  satisfied  with  his  conduct.  He 
then  proposed  that  Qreat  Britiin,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  should  agree  by 
treaty  not  to  recognise  the  Polish  arrangement;  and  he  pressed  the  point 
strongly  and  repeatedly,  as  being  the  best  mode  of  drawing  with  us  Austria 
and  Prussia.  I  told  him  that  all  combinations  of  this  description  created  jeal- 
ousy, and  that  the  first  and  immediate  effect  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
to  aeparate  us  from  our  old  allies.  He  gave  up  this  idea,  and  he  went  away  at 
last,  as  he  said,  convinced  that  the  best  method  to  be  adopted  was  all  to  unite 
for  the  object  of  opposing  the  Emperors  views  on  Poland,  laying  all  minor 
points  aside,  and  promising  to  endeavour  to  remove  from  the  King  s  mind  the 
impression  that  you  wero  not  decided  in  your  measures  on  this  point." — 
DoKB  OF  Wellinqton  to  Lord  Castlereaqh,  November  5,  18 U;  CattUreayh 
Correspondence,  x.  183,  184. 
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CHAP,   posed  to  be  given  to  Russia  renders  it  more  than  ever 
^^-    necessanrr^     These  ideas  met  with  a  cordial  response  in 
Prussia:  but  it  was  far  otherwise  in  Saxony,  where  the 


HipStt-   jj^-j^^jjjj  feehngs  and  attachment  to  their  sovereign  were 
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universal  among  tlie  inhabitants;  and  the  people  were 
^  unanimouslv  opposed  to  the  project  of  handing  them  over 
to  their  hereditary  enemies.  A  host  of  pamphlets  speedily 
made  their  appearance  at  Dresden,  in  which  the  annexation 
project  was  vehemently  condemned ;  and  to  such  a  pitch 
did  the  ferment  arise  that  the  governors  of  Torgau  and 
Wittenberg  shut  their  gates  and  prepared  for  resistance 
iV«.  10.  to  the  inhabitants.  Meanwhile  Ilardenberg  made  a  formal 
demand  on  England  and  Austria  for  the  immediate  cession 
of  ihe  whjle  of  Saxony :  to  which  Lord  Castlereagh,  on 
:i-:  Tin  of  Gn^a:  Britain,  gave  liis  reluctant  adhesion. 
7i^:  :c  \[r::or:L::i  w^s  more  guarded,  and  pointed  to  the 
^•:::ir«:c  :•;  i  rAn  of  :ie  Saxon  dominions  by  the  ancient 
itri. -7  TiItiTTLi'l  c-  lie  part  of  France,  openly  and 
Lrr:"S:rr£clT  :.jc»:6*:C  liiv  annexation,  as  was  done  by 
j%:T-;::::il  of  the  lesser  jrj>.'>=s  in  Germany.* 

•  l:ri  Castlereagh  re: !  fd  u  rLj,;-i<cr»fTT  on  the  lliU  October : — "Si  Tan- 
T»-  ssii'-'r  i^  la  Saxe  h  la  Prjs**  »  fe^«xTi&::  aveo  le  salut  de  TEurope.  iV  garan- 
'*<:.•  ■  '*^7i*'.^ftit  d<  'A^^.'t'-^^.  :::>qae  Ix  mine  d'une  aussi  aDcieoDe 
-.^^z.  I::  rsrzir'.:  ie  douleur ;  =ai*  r~e  ii  U:?  princes  AUemanda,  apr^  av.'ir 
~lJ1'  irxiest  nJron?  leurs  f&s^es  r*r  ie*  sfnice*  subs^uens,  il  n'en  ^tait  pas 
•"■-  n.z:-:  ii  R-i  de  Saxe:  que  a  d<vlirjiUon  devaiti  cependant^  dtre  regardee 
.-•.:i:r:f  ::^!e  iir*  le  cas  ci  '.i  JNkie  s^ni:  saohtoe  aux  pretensions  do  la  Russie 
-■r  z:=  i-x  i=:eTet5  oe  yEr.r-"«r^f."— Lord  Castlf-REagh  to  Prijtce  Hardi:5- 
j£S.-.  .'.-:>>-  11.  1514:  HjL-;rEyB£:(G.  x:L  45i».  460;  and  C€utltrtQ*jk  Mit. 

?^.=%.*-  V^ttemich  d.i  -::  rvr>  sil!  the  ihii  October;  and  then  he  said  :— 

^  rz  ^iijfan:  abstrictics  ie*  liec*  ^ie  famiUo  existant  entre  les  maisons  d*Autriche 

*:  .:.  U  SsiXt.  5^:n  sourenir  se  jvuriii  approurer  I'annexion  dea  Etats  SaxoD« 

-    -  i  li  o.  ur^.-^ine  JV-siit'cze — source  etemelle  de  mefiance  entre  les  deux 

V*..  >«s».~v>fs  .v:zsi^  r:ir7r>:riT' :  que  5i.  n^uimoins,  la  force  des  circonstanc««  I'exi- 

c*.L  -.     jsf ~i^:  itN^rssiiire  ^ u'os  rht  des arrangemens sur  la  fixation  des  frouti^rw, 

,  -,  '-a:.  -   -\tf#  T  i^rs*  e:  les  rthtion*  commercialese  ainsi  que  sur  U  ligne 

,  r*v-  ii"  l"\*.?™Jir=e  n^tfridionjde ;  que  sa  Majest<^  ferait  connaltre  scs 

*    .->  r\  t:  »v'u<:r.:  i  *.a  rVrttresse  de  Marence,  maos  que  tout  considdr^  le  R«»i 

■ro  -v. :  c  :  .".  ovsT.rv;:  de  lA:s«er  ^  lancienne  maisou  une  partie  de  &on 

;.<>:.    Mrrrr^MvH  d  Pkinci:  Hardenbekg,  Octobrt  22,  ISU ; 

■■  ^:=      ,  s  .\;  .,     -«,  x::   \\\ 

'■>  ■  .Y  Vx.Vrrutd  ar.s^vrvd  on  the  part  of  France  on  the  2d  November:— 

Is'  K  ■  .*:.-  s*x:»  r.*ATa  t  c:e  ci  akvus«?  ni  interrogd ;  il  nVxiste  aucun  tribunal 

^..«-x'u*::;  ?vur  >  j^^P^r;  la  Saxe  denaande  son  retour^  TAUemogQe  reclame 
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Austria,  at  this  juncture,  was,  it  may  well  be  believed,    chap. 
not  less  disquieted  than  Great  Britain  at  the  projected  vast     ^^- 
addition  to  the  power  of  its  gigantic  neighbour;  but  its     isi*- 
exposed  situation,  and  the  want  of  any  defensible  frontiers  vicJt^if 
between  them,  prevented  her  from  giving  expression  to  its  ^o*^"*- 
views  with  the  same  resolution.    All  that  Metternich  ven- 
tured to  do  was  to  strive  to  prevent  the  incorporation  of 
Gallicia  with  the  restored  kingdom  of  Poland;  and  on  that 
condition  he  consented  to  the  Polish  frontier  being  ex- 
tended to  Kalisch,  which  brought  it  greatly  nearer  both 
to  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  would  have  secured  to  the  Czar 
a  preponderating  influence  in  the  Germanic  confederacy. 
He  held  out  strongly  for  the  retention  of  Cracow  and 
Zamosc,  which  Alexander  was  desirous  to  absorb  ;  as 
he  also  was   Thorn,  the  bulwark  of  Prussian  Poland. 
The  Czar  supported  these  demands  by  the  significant 
hint  that  he  had  400,000  men  in  Poland,  that  the  whole 
country,  with  its  strongholds,  was  already  in  his  possession, 
and  that  he  was  governing  it  as  his  own.    Metternich  felt 
the  force  of  these  considerations;  and,  as  he  knew  that  the 
chief  weight  of  Russia,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture,  would 
fall  on  Austria,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  moderate  his 

YiDi4gnt6  des  droits  de  tous  compromis  par  le  sacrifice  de  la  Saxe;  quo  le  feu 
ooaraii  sous  la  cendre,  et  que,  s'il  ^clatait,  la  France  ne  pouiTait  en  dcmeurer 
spectatrice  oisiye ;  que  si  I'annexion  demandde  B^effectuait,  on  verrait  ronaltre 
la  rivaliid  do  la  Prusse  et  de  rAutriche,  ce  qui  compromettrait  la  tranquillitd 
de  TEurope/* — Pbincb  Talleyrand  d  Prince  Hardenbero,  Novembre  2, 1814 ; 
Hardsnbebo,  xil  460. 

The  King  of  Saxony,  then  a  prisoner  in  Friedrichsfeld,  protested  on  the  4th 
NoTember  "  contre  occupation  de  la  Saxe,  declarant  que  la  position  de  son 
payii  Tayait  seule  empdchait  de  se  prononcer  contre  In  France ;  et  quo  le  but 
de  la  guerre  ajant  6i6  le  maintien  des  trdnes  legitimes,  il  avait  du  s'attendre 
k  la  restitution  de  llidritage  de  ses  ancdtres;  en  consequence  il  protestait  contre 
la  prise  de  possession  de  ses  6tat8,  qu'en  aucun  temps  il  ne  consentirait  2i  odder 
OQ  k  dchanger."  In  support  of  this  protest,  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Cobourg  wrote 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  14th  November: — "  Par  la  destruction  du  royaume 
de  Saxe,  la  Prusse  et  TAutriche  se  trouveraient  dans  une  situation  hostile;  que 
la  Russie  et  la  Prusse  dtant  intimement  lides,  la  premidre  de  ces  Puissances 
appnierait  lee  tuos  du  seconde  en  Allemagne  tandis  que  la  socoude  appuierait 
lee  Tues  d'agrandissement  de  la  Russie  au  cdtd  de  la  Turquie ;  et  qu'on  Yorrait 
FAlUmagnt  cUtrutte,  V empire  Ottoman  ronvers^,  et  la  paix  de  1' Europe  dbran- 
Ue." — Le  Prince  de  Saxe  Cobourq  d  Lord  Castlereagh,  Novembre  14, 1814 ; 
Hardbnbebo,  xiL  461. 
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demAods,  and  insist  only  for  the  cession  of  Cracow  and 
Z;imoso.  He  in  secret  indulged  the  hope  that  restored 
Poland  woold  prove,  instead  of  an  accession  of  strength, 
a  source  of  weakness  to  Russia — an  opinion  justified  by 
ihe  experience  of  England  in  regard  to  Ireland,  and  of 

<ir«^-     which  his  own  country  had  repeatedly  felt  the  weight  in 
the  government  of  Hungary.^ 

France,  which  was  guided  by  the  experience  and  sup- 

j»trf       ported  by  the  ability  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  was,  in  the 
fir^t  instance,  nervous  on  the  preliminary  point,  whether 
its  representatives  would  be  admitted  to  a  place  in  the 
Cocgressw  which  it  was  thought  would  be  composed  ex- 
cl:isively  of  the  Allied  Powers.    Lord  Castlereagh  strongly 
supfCffted  the  admission  of  France,  as  did  Mettemich, 
and  they  gained  their  point.     This  with  reason  was  con- 
sidered as  a  great  triumph  by  the  French  diplomatist,  as 
h  33sterially  weakened,  if  not  entirely  broke  the  treaty  of 
allijjKV  ctMK^Iuded  under  Lord  Castlereagh  s  auspices  at 
Cb^cimoat  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  between  the  four 
greaj  Powers*     Having  gained  this  point,  Talleyrand, 
Tender  the  strongest  instructions  from  his  Court,  set  him- 
self to  work  out  another,  of  equal  importance  to  France, 
asd  sdJ  greater  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  himself  as 
its  representative.     This  was  to  procure  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Murat   in  Naples,  and  the  restitution  of  its 
crown  to  the  Bourbon  family,  together  with  the  removal 

•  ■*  M    1^  TilleTriad  it  otwfnrer :   *  Que  le  consentement  promta  par  la 

Fribrvrv  ^  ct»  Amsu^wa^fls  ae  dermit  e'eotendre  que  de  iaita  poeitifo,  et  noo 

v£><r^<«Ofc;«  ^Tvt:s;je^:  «c  que  tout  ce  qui  n'etait  pas  convenu  et  arrets  entre 

Ji/oitf  '.<«  AU.«^  rV^:  ;tt»    ofcse  dVxister.      Que  U  denomination    d'AIlies 

K^i  is^cibe  fiftr  >  »ttl  »:t  de  la  paix.  ei  derenait  mt^me  injurieuse  au  Roi ; 

.;j:'u  s>3jsci^s  ^.».  a  m»  T««tx.  qu'ua  congKs  geoeral  auquel  toutes  lea  Fuid- 

«L=v*vt^  ecxec:  lifvl^?**  i  cv^ncourir :  et  que  sa  propre  responsibility  lui  inter- 

iLsa:3  >i^  r«<va3&iire  ua  vfeoominatioa  d'Alli^  qui  roulaient  continuer  K  pren- 

%£Ty  JM  Ccur»  %i«  Vienne.  de  Londrety  de  St  Petersburg,  et  de  Berlin.'    A 

%'VtiL  rv^.'cesiecta::  ;o»  il  tu«  rerondc :  '  Que  ralliance  de  Chaumont  du  1  Mars  1  SI  4, 

av;!::  tv'cr  K;i    Art:oIe  i',  cense  arresi  la  conclusion  de  la  paix  arec  la  France, 

4kj^  Aft^-%^   4   ni4t«rn':»  .-  ei  qu'ainai  c«(te  alliance  nctait  paa  incompatible 

a^w  la  ajcaureie  4ca  jcurerain.  quelle  tendait  bien  plutut  a'affirmcr;  qu'une 

ailUaasV  »V<ait  (viat  hostile  de  ju  nature  k  moins  qu  elle  ne  fut  offensive  et 

t«|«lMC%NMiM  dur%»  vvotre  uae  PuiMaDCCL*  **— Capkfigue,  L  75. 
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of  Napoleon  from  the  island  of  Elba  to  the  Azores.  The  chap. 
first  he  represented  as  the  necessary  complement  of  the  ^"^- 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  France ;  *  the  isu. 
last  as  a  measure  indispensable  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Repeated  representations  were  received  at  this  time,  and 
through  the  whole  autumn  and  winter,  of  the  intrigues  of 
Napoleon  and  Murat  in  Italy,  and  the  preparations  mak- 
ing, both  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  for  a  general  revolution 
and  restoration  of  the  dethroned  monarch,  on  the  throne 
from  which  he  had  been  cast  down.  To  such  a  length 
did  this  go,  that  it  was  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
British  Government  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in 
danger  at  Paris ;  and  the  Cabinet,  fearful  for  so  valuable 
a  life,  frequently  urged  him  to  accept  some  other  situa- 
tion, and  take  the  command  in  North  America,  where  the 
contest  was  still  undecided.  But  the  Duke,  with  the 
calm  resolution  which  was  descriptive  of  his  character, 
made  light  of  it,  and,  imbued  with  the  idea  that  his 
place  was  at  Paris,  and  that  his  removal  from  thence  would 
betray  a  distrust  in  the  stability  of  the  restoration,  which 
might  seriously  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  country  and 
of  Europe,  entreated  them  to  let  him  remain  where  he 
was,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Meanwhile  Talley- 
rand sent  memorial  after  memorial  to  the  Congress,  the 
burden  of  which  was  that  "  there  could  be  no  security  for 
any  person,  nor  any  general  stipulation,  so  long  as  Buona- 
parte was  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  coasts  of  Italy  and*  Cap.  i.  85. 
France."  *t 

*  *^  Lea  dynasties  legitimes  ont  M  retablies ;  mais  Tune  d'elles  est  menac^  ; 
la  R^YoIution,  done,  n'est  pas  encore  finie.  Que  faut  il  pour  qu'elle  finisse  ? 
Que  le  principe  de  la  ]^itimit4  triomphe  sans  restriction  ;  que  le  Roi  et  lo 
rojaume  de  Saxe  soient  conserve ;  et  que  le  royaume  de  Naples  toU  rendu  au 
lifetime  sourerain.  Sans  cela,  la  Revolution  subsisterait ;  la  lutte  ne  serait 
pas  tennin^e.  Le  traits  de  Paris  et  Ics  travaux  du  Congr^  n'auraient  fuit 
que  la  stispendre ;  il  y  aurait  une  tr^ve  mais  pas  de  paix  veritable." — Le  Prince 
Talletband  d  Lord  Castlereaoh,  Octobre  26,  18U  ;  Castlereayh  Correspond- 
ence, 3/5.  ;  Capefioue,  i.  82. 

f  "  My  safety  depends  upon  the  Kiug*B ;  and,  although  I  hear  every  day  of 
the  discontents,  and  of  their  probable  results,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
ft  communication  I  have  had  with  the  Duo  d'Orleans,  that  Blacas  is  inclined  to 
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making  itself  respected  either  on  the  east  or  west.  But  chap. 
here  a  great  and  seemingly  insurmountable  diflSculty  pre-  ^^^- 
sented  itself.  Austria  and  Prussia  being  the  two  great  1814. 
military  monarchies  of  the  confederation,  its  warlike 
strength  depended  mainly  on  their  union  and  co-opera- 
tion ;  but  here  Russia  had  interfered  with  fatal  and 
hitherto  decisive  eflFect.  By  reclaiming,  in  a  voice  which 
could  not  be  withstood,  Prussian  Poland  from  the  Cabi- 
net of  Berlin,  and  oflFering  them  Saxony  in  exchange, 
the  Czar  had  inserted  the  wedge  into  the  heart  of  the  Ger- 
man Confederacy,  established  a  paramount  influence  over 
its  northern  power,  and  rendered  Austria  jealous  of  the 
preponderance  proposed  to  be  given  to  its  rising  rival  by 
this  annexation.  Thus,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
danger  was  greatest,  and  united  action  most  required, 
it  had  become  most  difficult  to  attain  it.  To  add  to  the 
difficulties  which  Lord  Castlereagh  had  in  carrying  out 
his  views  for  the  independence  of  Europe,  the  Power 
which  had  the  most  interest  in  supporting  them  could 
not  at  the  moment  be  induced  to  take  any  active  part  in 
the  matter.  France,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Talley- 
rand, was  more  set  on  dethroning  Murat  in  Italy,  and 
curtailing  Prussia  in  Germany,  than  on  preventing  the 
threatened  great  addition  to  the  colossus  of  the  North. 
Thus  Lord  Castlereagh  was  virtually  left  alone  to  main- 
tain the  contest  for  Poland,  and,  with  it,  for  European 
independence  ;    and  how  was  Great  Britain,  with  the 

ehoeea.*'  —  Le  Chevalier  T to  Lord  Castlereaoh,   Novembre  29, 

1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  211. 

'*  I  haTe  already  told  you  that  I  have  no  objection  to  going  to  America,  and 
I  wiU  go  whenever  I  may  be  ordered.  But  does  it  not  occur  to  your  Lordship 
that,  by  appointing  mo  to  go  to  America  at  this  moment,  you  give  ground 
for  belief,  all  over  Europe,  that  your  affairs  there  are  in  a  much  worse  situation 
than  they  really  are  t  and  will  not  my  nomination  at  this  moment  be  a  triumph 
to  the  Americans  and  their  friends  here  and  elsewhere  ?  It  may  have  the  effect 
of  raising  hopes  and  expectations  in  England  which  we  know  cannot  be  realised. 
.  .  ,  I  declare  it  appears  to  me  that  wo  are  proceeding  on  this  occasion 
with  a  precipitation  which  circumstances  do  not  at  all  justify,  and  that  we 
ahall  get  into  disgrace  and  difficulties,  which  a  little  patience  would  enable  us 
to  avoid."— Duke  op  Wellinqton  to  Lord  Liverpool,  November  18, 1814 ; 
CaUlereagh  Correspondence^  x.  204. 

VOL.  IL  2  K 
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CHAP,  greater  part  of  its  disposable  forces  still  in  America,  to  do 
^^-  this  with  effect  in  opposition  to  a  power  which  boasted  of 
1S14.  having  300,000  men  in  Poland,  and  in  possession  of  the 
whole  strongholds  of  the  countr)\  Lord  Castlereagh's 
Tiews  on  this  crisis  are  fully  developed  in  a  most  valuable 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  dated  Vienna,  October 
25, 1814,  shortly  after  he  had  arrived  there  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Congress,  which  affords  a  key  to  his  whole  sub- 
sequent conduct  in  the  course  of  its  deUberations.* 

*  "  Ton  will  perceire,  from  m j  serenl  despatches,  thst  the  diflereiioe  in  prin- 
ciple between  IL  TaUeyzmnd  and  me  is  chieflj  that  I  wish  to  dirtet  wtjf  smim 
^orU  to  tecure  an  eq^iiiibrium  in  Europe  ;  to  which  objects,  as  far  as  principle 
wfll  permit  I  wish  to  make  all  local  points  subordinate.  M.  TaUejiand  appears 
to  me,  on  the  contrair,  more  intent  upon  particular  points  of  inflneoce  than 
upon  the  general  balance  to  be  established ;  and  his  efforts  upon  tJke  Xeapih 
titan  and  Saron  qneMion*  are  frequently  made  at  the  expense  of  the  more  im- 
portant question  of  Poland,  without  ewentially  aerring  either  of  those  inter- 
este  upon  which  he  is  most  intent. 

''  I  was,  from  the  outset,  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  w**i"w*g  Prussia  a 
useful  ally  in  the  present  discussions,  connected  closely  as  she  has  been  with 
Russia ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that,  notwithstanding  the  King's  liaiaon  with 
the  Emperor,  it  ought  not  to  be  despaired  of,  under  the  known  sentiments  of 
the  Prussian  Cabinet,  more  especially  as  it  was  difficult  to  found  a  satis&ctory 
i^stem  of  balance  in  Europe,  unless  Prussia  could  be  induced  to  take  a  parL 

"  Two  alternatives  alone  presented  themselTcs  for  consideration — a  union  of 
the  two  great  German  Powers,  supported  by  Great  Britain,  and  thus  ocnnbining 
the  minor  states  of  Germany  together  with  Holland  in  an  inUrmediary  Sjfttfm 
between  Russia  and  France — or  a  union  of  Austria,  France,  and  the  aoutheni 
States,  against  the  northern  Powers,  with  Russia  and  Prussia  in  does  alliance. 
It  would  have  been  to  be  wished  that  the  arrangements  upon  a  peace  could 
have  been  eflfected  in  Europe  without  giving  rise  to  any  combination  whatever 
of  this  nature,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  so  long  a  struggle,  the  serenl  Powers 
might  have  enjoyed  some  repose,  without  forming  calculations  that  always 
augment  the  risks  of  war ;  but  the  tone  and  conduct  of  Russia  hart  disappointed 
this  hope^  and  forced  upon  us  fresk  considerations, 

*'  In  weighing  the  conveniences  and  inconveniences  of  the  lattn-  of  thees 
altemativee,  the  objections  appeared  to  me  strongly  to  preponderate,  and  espe- 
cially as  afiTecUng  our  interests.     Necessity  might  dictate  such  a  sjaiem,  hot  not 
choice     It  appeared  in  the  first  instance  difficult  to  cement^  on  acoooni  of 
the  fundamental  jealousy  existing  between  Austria  and  France,  especially  upon 
the  point  of  Italian  preponderance.     If  adopted  in  order  to  control  Russian 
power,  and,  with  thU  view,  should  it  be  supported  by  Great  Britain,  it  na« 
dered  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries  dependent  on  France  for  their  sopport, 
instead  of  having  Pniasia  and  the  northern  sUtee  of  Germany  aa  their  natnial 
protectors.     It  presented  in  addiUon  the  further  inconvenience,  in  csae  of  war 
«  t^JSli?  J^*"  recent  cessions  by  France  to  reoccupation  by  French  anme.! 
Z^eXl^trt''^'''^''''^'r'''''^^     These  considentionsw«e 
«^«K  oi  1^  ranee  were,  and  however  friendlj,  we  oo^i  not  to 
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But^  bj  a  strange  coincidence,  at  the  very  time  when    chap. 
these  weighty  concerns  were  deyolving  on  the  British     ^^^'  . 
plenipotentiary,    and   the   peace   and    independence   of     isu. 
Europe,  threatened  by  such  serious  dangers,  was  at  stake  uniJlmi 
probably  for  ages  in  the  arrangements  which  were  in  pro-  g^°^. 
gress,  the  attention  of  the  people  of  England  was  exclu-  *»»«»  for  the 
sively  directed  to  an  object  of  liumanity,  honourable  to  the  slave 
themselves,  but  when  carried  to  the  length  it  was  at  that  wh^r*'^" 
time,  extremely  detrimental  to  the  general  interests  of 
Europe.      Poland  was  threatened  with  absorption  into 
the  immense  power  of  Russia ;  the  independence  of  Ger- 
many was  seriously  menaced  ;  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons 
was  known  to  be  undermined  ;  and  Italy  was  in  a  state 
of  smothered  combustion,  arising  from  the  collision  be- 
tween ancient  vested  interests  and  modern  ardent  as- 
pirations, at  this  moment  when  so  much  was  at  stake,  and 
the  future  peace  and  independence  of  England  might 

riik  90  much  upon  French  connection,  and  that  it  was  wiser  to  preserve,  aa 
hr  as  possible,  the  goodwill  of  Fraoce,  whilst  we  laboured  to  unite  Germany, 
for  its  own  preservation,  against  Russia.  I  was  induced  to  prefer  this  course, 
first,  as  affording  the  best  chance,  if  Prussia  could  be  brought  forward,  of 
averting  the  Polish  danger  without  a  war ;  and,  secondly,  if  we  failed  in  this 
object,  as  opposing  the  best  barrier  to  further  encroachments  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  whilst  it  afforded  that  natural  cover  to  our  interests  on  the  side  of 
Flanders,  without  leaving  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  combination  formed  some- 
what out  of  the  natural  course  of  political  interest. 

"  I  have  troubled  you  with  this  outline  of  the  policy  upon  which  I  have 
been  acting  here,  that  you  may  use  your  own  discretion,  as  occasions  arise,  of 
preparing  and  reconciling  the  mind  of  the  French  Government  to  a  concert  be- 
tween the  two  limitrophe  Powers  against  Russian  encroachment  and  dictation. 
You  wiU  find  their  minds  (at  least  Prince  Talleyrand's  is)  very  averse  to 
RnsBia,  and  impatient  of  the  notion  of  any  union  between  Austria  and  Prussia ; 
yet,  whUe  they  most  inconsistently  object  to  such  a  union,  they  admit  that  it  is 
the  only  mode  in  which  Prussia  can  be  kept  within  due  bounds.  If  France  were 
a  feeble  and  menaced  Power,  she  might  well  feel  jealous  of  such  a  German 
aUianoe ;  but,  as  her  direct  interests  are  out  of  all  danger,  it  is  unreasonable 
that  she  should  impede  the  sole  means  that  remain  to  Germany  of  preserving 
its  independence,  in  order  either  to  indulge  a  sentiment  towards  the  King  of 
Sftxony,  or  to  create  a  French  party  amongst  the  minor  States.  France  need 
never  dread  a  German  league :  it  is  in  its  nature  inoffensive,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  union  between  Austria  and  Prussia  will  be  such  as  to 
endanger  the  liberties  of  other  States.  Until  the  determination  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  is  more  fully  established,  I  have  to  beg  your  Grace  will  moke  your 
reasoning  general,  and  not  admit  that  any  negotiation  is  in  progress." — 
Lord  Castlebkaqh  to  the  Duke  op  Wellington,  Vienna,  October  25, 1814 ; 
Cattlereagh  Correspondence,  j..  173-1 7. *>. 


T.^     i-z:rr   i^.m2nz^;=i:  jjn  six  a  stettaet 

Ur^-^i  d  1  f-rjtf  iT  iitr  rgaJiT^rrwi'?  pia.  LordCastle- 
^-3^11  ^r;c  i^  Loiiii:  "17  ~lli^  r:»'ajrrr  i:  frii  liie  baiile  of 
T-T^r:-tn  niifn^^iiifiict,     ^ni  4  rnJiiBr  rjeedng  vas  held 
XL   ^Ttzuricii  lii  iiiiiti  i.  ii»f  ir^ii  scriiigle  for  Polish 
jiLLtr^-iiii-iu'r  X  iir  iiiTmiani  :c  1  iJiZTifT  OD  the  Vistula 
fiiiL  ^rt  T.iiTTti  urBTTs:  "iif  ?ir«i*  .T  If^sscome  or  Gallic 
HniiiHiJL      TitfT-f  'TfT!  TTifiar  iKitizLT?  in  plenty  to  ap- 
ii7   1   [irts^urf   11  "Uif   i^liiaunifsis  ^zppoeed  to  be  all 
i-.^T-T-h*L  "Mr  r  Ttr  fr^n^^i  :,:•  if^Cfr  of  these  objects. 
Tir   rui't  ^riiif  T-ic^  ziK   zjilj  fciff^r:  of  interest     The 
aii  -r;^  iZ  iiir  iiL.'t::siZj   "Lkkf'  ~p  in  Great  Britain 
ziiiz  iirv  T-k^  i»i  "nm*   *.:  i»:-15fTf  lie  CTand  rictorr  of 
I'jiC:/:   Liii  Imiii.—   i-^fT  nLp^vTrr  i2id  orneltT.     This 
">.'2ti^I  rc:'n:ir7  iiJiiJiri:-:*!  'rj  li-f  -rkrzT  of  all  denomioa- 
r'.c.-r.  ^:*ia    leriiw    x  T»ir:er;   rAiSc'i^   passion.     Lord 
C.AE?:r»fr:iLri  sLj£  /li^i^j  liii  ii'*^  vas  s-.^artely  a  town  or 
-rZiLji  ZL  ?r:i:  r.TTikii  i  -^ii-.-i  iLeetings  were  not  held 
::   T^fc^m  zhi    lt:tl   :r   Parliament  on  the   subject. 
y:«u_z:r  ti!^  vk5  ii:cii:  cf — what  was  pressed  upon 
•r : ^f rTLzi'ti:  itlj  u.sl:  ::  sl>z!-i  l«e  made  a  condition  of 
iltf  rf<c:rir:z    :c  li^ir  xirrirs  to  the  French  or  the 
r*i::ii  lia.:  i^j  sircli  ir^tarilr  abolish  the  slave  trade, 
az:i  zLxz  1   iij  slrcld  l<e  5xtd  after  which  this  traffic 
si:'^i  ':«r   if-:lLrrri  pir*rr  bjr  all  the  Powers,  punishable 
will  ie-ii  wlf-eTer  a  vessel  oonreving  slaves  was  taken.* 

*  T.«i  ^-^^s-*  rfTL.T  jc^si  il*  Spkrisi  G:renct«kt  to  give  us  some  more 
Sb^'^-'i*  c  "Lii*  *c'.;«<*r5  :c  lie  sIat*  irfcie.  els*  we  can  do  nothing  for  Uiem, 
br»ri*r  w*!  — o'-rahi,  Tbe  =;&ii:£  »  bent  apon  thi»  object.  I  beliere  there 
i»  i-L-ilT  h,  -nZaiTs  ua:  ios  a-:  s  raes  aad  j*t;tic«ed  upon  it ;  both  Houses  of 
"Ftrj^^i^z.z  *?v  z'^/idrci  to  p oc*  it  and  the  M:-!:<ier«  must  nuike  it  the  ba««  of 
%iMZT  p.-lijj.  liii  putkxLAriT  impaortant  that  Spain  and  Portugal  should  not 
■e^ikr&^e  fr:<=.  HI  H'ziK.pe  ur*:'n  iu  else  prohibitions  against  the  import  of  their 
co'-^aiil  pc»:-i'jce  wili  fc«  iLe  prol-able  result.  Uige.  therefore,  the  FVen<Ji 
en2-<oe<Qet::  fcr  sve  veara.  and  prerail  upon  them  to  instruct  Labrador  accoid- 
ingij.  Wi-Ji  resi^ci  to  the  immediate  abolition  north  of  the  line,  if  you  canoot 
confine  them  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Lopez,  press  Cape  Formoeo.  .  .  .  You 
will  recollect  that  Spain  had  no  slave  trade  of  her  own  previous  to  our  aholi- 
tion ;  and  it  now  appears  that  she  import*  few  really  for  her  own  colonies. 
The  greatest  proportion  of  those  carried  in  the  first  insUnce  to  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  are  reshipped  on  American  account,  and  smuggled  into  the  United 
o*^<JrPrinclpally  up  the  Mississippi,  in  defiance  of  the  American  laws  of 
■««wc«.    A  muiual  right  of  search  is  of  great  importance  to  check  abure."— 
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But  here  a  fresh  and  uuforeseen  difficulty  occurred,    chap. 
over  which  the  British  diplomatist  had  no  effective  con-     ^^• 


trol.     The  greater  part  of  the  ceded  colonies  had  origin-     i^u. 
ally  belonged  to  France,  and  the  Government  of  France  Diffi^uiea 
were  far  from  sharing  the  views  of  the  British  on  the  Jlle^'^y^by 
subject.     On  the  contrary,  they  were  informed  by  their  **^«^'«'»«^- 
old  colonists,  and  they  believed  or  affected  to  beUeve 
them,  that  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
would  prove  their  ruin,  and  the  French  Government  in- 
sisted that  if  they  acceded  to  the  demand,  it  could  only 
be  on  receiving  some  compensation,  either  in  a  pecuniary 

LoBD  Castlereaoh  to  Sir  H.  Wellesley,  August  1,  1814;  Castlereagh  Cor- 
re^pondrnce,  x.  73. 

**  May  I  venture  now  to  say  what  I  would  do  were  I  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gress ?  I  would  first  try  with  all  my  might  to  get  rid  of  the  article  in  the 
treaty  of  3d  May  [postponing  the  abolition]  entirely  and  immediatdy ^  so  that 
the  abolition  might  be  immediate  and  universal ;  and  I  would,  if  the  French 
^%ould  accept  it,  even  give  up  a  colony  in  exchange  ;  that  is,  I  would  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  secure  immediate  abolition,  if  possible.  But  if,  after  all  my 
exertions,  I  could  not  get  it,  then  I  would  aim  at  two  things — 1st,  to  reduce  the 
five  years  [allowed  for  abolition]  to  two  or  three  years  at  most ;  2d,  to  have  all 
the  coast  north  of  the  line  freed  from  the  ravages  of  the  slave  trade.  After  this, 
I  would  get  a  decree  from  the  Congress,  that  after  the  two,  three,  or  four  years 
were  expired,  no  nation  whatever  should  be  permitted  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade 
at  all.  After  this  period  it  should  be  dechu^d  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
and  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  piracy.  The  same  seals  which  guaranteed 
the  government  of  France  to  the  Bourbons,  and  the  restoration  of  territory  and 
government  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  should  guarantee  liberty,  or  free- 
dom from  the  slave  trade,  to  Africa.  A  day  then  should  be  fixed,  after  which 
any  slave  vessel,  found  to  be  such,  should  be  liable  to  capture,  and  to  be  treated 
as  a  pirate.  This  latter  clause  is  essentially  necessary.  All  the  contracting 
Powers,  or  four  or  five  of  the  most  powerful,  should  give  in  their  names  in  com- 
bination for  the  execution  of  the  Act." — Mr  Clahkson  to  the  Duke  op  Wel- 
lington, September  11, 1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence^  x-  118,  119. 

*'  The  general  feeling  of  those  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject 
of  the  French  slave  trade,  seems  to  be  that  the  decision  of  the  question  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  rests  so  entirely  with  his  Majesty^s  Government 
that  it  would  be  useless,  especially  in  the  present  state  of  the  negotiations,  to 
have  recourse  to  other  means  of  influencing  its  decision  than  Great  Britain 
henelf  possesses.  All  the  persons  interested  in  the  French  colonies,  together 
with  their  numerous  connections  in  this  country,  are  so  impressed  with  the 
importance  and  even  necessity  of  the  slave  trade  to  the  prosperity  of  their 
colonies,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  this 
trade  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  would  be  an  unpopular  act. 
That  Government,  however,  it  is  believed,  .would  escape  all  blame  if  it  were 
understood  that  the  abolition  of  the  French  slave  trade  was  exacted  by  Great 
Britain  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  restoration  of  her  colonies  to 
Franco."— Z  A  CHART  Macaulay  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  ^fay  29,  1814  ;  Castle- 
reagh Correspondence,  x.  47,  48. 
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interests  were  so  dependent,  excited  scarcely  any  atten-    chap. 
tion,  the  nation  was  convulsed  from  one  end  to  the  other,     ^^^- 
and  prepared  to  make  considerable  sacrifices  to  attain  the     isu. 
discontinuance  of  the  slave  trade  in  a  few  foreign  West 
Indian  islands !     There  was  not  a  vestige  of  the  selfish 
feelings  in  this  passion  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  have 
prompted  a  directly  opposite  course  of  conduct ;  for  the 
belief  at  that  time  was  universal  among  the  abolitionists 
that  free  labour  was  more  profitable   than  slave,  and 
that  in  forcing  the  former  on  the  French  colonists,  they 
were  only  increasing  tlie  resources  of  their  own  commer- 
cial rivals. 

In  this  divided  and  diverging  state  of  general  opinions 
in  the  Governments  and  nations  interested  in  the  arrange-  Preliminary 
ments  of  the  Congress,  there  was  little  chance  that  they  wbich**(S:cu- 
would  arrive,  without  great  difficulty,  at  a  harmonious  f|^^. 
opinion.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  jealousy  and 
apprehension  entertained  by  the  other  Powers  of  '*le3 
quatre"  had  little  foundation.  The  divisions  of  them- 
selves were  greater  than  those  with  which  they  were 
beset  from  others.  The  first  question  upon  which  a 
serious  division  took  place,  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Congress  for  the  despatch  of  general  business,  was 
the  one,  "  What  Powers  were  to  be  admitted  to  a  deli- 
berative vote  in  the  proceedings?''  It  was  generally 
expected  by  the  representatives  of  the  other  States 
that  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  the 
parties  to  the  still  pending  treaty  of  Chaumont,  would 
alone  be  admitted.  M.  Talleyrand,  in  the  outset,  pre- 
sented a  note,  in  which  he  contended  that  as  peace  was 
now  happily  re-established  between  the  whole  Powers, 
and  the  object  of  the  Congress  was  to  establish  such 
arrangements  as  might  promote  the  continuance  of  that 
blessing,  the  wishes  and  interests  of  all  should  be  con- 
sulted ;  and,  in  consequence,  that  other  Powers,  in  par- 
ticular Prance,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden,  should  be 
admitted.     Contrary  to  expectation.  Lord  Castlereagh 
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5fciL  IT  17  liif  {«s«6dB  of  an  island  for  the  sacrifice  re- 
onr^i.  linrd  C<a«Mreasli  did  his  utmost  to  enforce  the 
£if!!miai£  .  iim  TtLjermMl  bdd  resolutely  for  a  compensa- 
zim.  juiL  ^  iciiTY  1^  diftfnltT,  Lord  Liverpool  expressed 
Tit;  yirnrgiga?  re  liif  BridsliGoTarnment  to  cede  an  island 
II  Turxaude  tbf  NB^at  of  France,  and  suggested  Trinidad 
5jr  ttac  TUTTo^.*  Tins  arrangement,  it  will  be  imme- 
oafiifvrr  ii<tnz.  ^i^ir^  »?t  sooe  into :  but  it  must  always  be 
?!f!pitri»^i  a5  u:  ir^aMnnble  incident  to  the  British  GoTem- 
mnxc  joii  hsd.^il.  i2sax  uiej  weie  willing  to  abandon  part 
nf  xi»«r  .-dDTDitas  ice  an  object  of  no  value  whatever  to 
xiifm£e*>f^  tfci  nLpcwxani  only  as  tending  to  promote  the 
^f!!W!rfcl  n«T*»rf^si5  -cc  Tsike  and  humanity.  And  it  is  a 
rarri:cii>  rrxc  i>w  siieii  the  British  people  are  subject 
ic  5;n3S«t  asi  x:«Kiix»irDliable  impulses,  especially  when 
5Ci:Ta:r3i£  frztit  i&e  i^KDercws  affections,  and  how  errone- 
-iD^  :s^  li-f  cccr>?c  jgpfraBy  entertained  on  the  Continent 
*i«  iiif  T  ar?  «Lia^y  governed  by  the  selfish,  that 
^ii»f  iM  sr^^  aaid  imj^Ntant  arrangements  in  progress 
au  lipf  v\xrj:T«55^  oc  Vienna,  en  which  the  peace  and  inde- 
«iui«cif  oc  Eir«^.  and  their  own  and  their  children's 

*     1',:^^  A:Q:K.iiKri3^  ia«  3Bwa«r  i^:<oq£^,  I  do  think  that,  especudlj 
*A«f  ^-r.*-  las*  Tutasw^  r:  '•'ritli  Vf  d«!srxb>  to  hAT>^  some  producible  record 
i^ttu  *««  3tfL^  .rd^nti  4^'  Fr&xctf  a  iwoaBiuT  oMnpcnsatioii,  or  an  island,  for  the 
TTTiTW^f  ii«'»rf  1^-L'Cira  .*c*  ai«  sittT«  i2«i<L     Some  soch  proposition  is  oertainlj 
«x;:«!v*o^  ':t  i^jit  x^.  Lasjili^cs.     T\«<«f  expectalions  hare  been  encouraged  by 
«br  rfTcm  >c  1^  tcufw^kix  c^  «he  FVhkIi  Gorcnuncnt  to  listen  to  it ;  and 
vzImk^  u«e  A5a«ai^  »  3r.fehS<  12  Ajcoe  sha(«.  in  which  it  can  be  shown  it  has  been 
3baii>^  j.z>I  rv>jv'^:%ivL  I  &=r  arcc«&<»<cTe  ve  shall  not  stand  well  with  manj  of 
««Kr  iri^o^     I  ^T«  1^  ^0s»  vibscae^isataon  to  the  oier  of  an  island  for  this  ob- 
5(v*^  j^jzor  :i  Las^  >y«&  i««nsii9M  w  retain  ]>einersra»  EsTCqaibo,  and  Btfhioe. 
Thiieri^f  jar«:-«s»Ri:$  arr  =i*.vs  raharCe  to  as.  not  only  as  thej  are  occupied  almost 
exc^sKT^T  >T  &ttsh  rcvcnrtoRv  bot  lihewiw  as  thej  contain  the  principal 
<v<s<~c  <rs2^*:  Li^^^xMsts  ia  Anerka  for  the  wie  of  our  manufactures.    The  reten- 
tsca  >x  i^fSL  will  aii.  hcw«Ter.  in  some  d«^Tee>  to  the  colonial  jealousj  which 
exi»»  v>e  *.he  Cvctiseet  v>f  Oraa;  Britain :  and  I  hare  reason  to  belieTe  that  the 
p^JLax<-r$  aai  Baer\::b&ni5  iateressted  in  the  settlements  in  question  did  not  ex- 
pec:  this  we  si:culd  keep  them.     Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  we  can 
aford  w  oSer  a  We^  iDdia  coIodt  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which 
the  naciv>o  hai»  certainlj  <^.>  much  at  heart.     I  would  offer  none  but  a  Wc»t  In- 
dia «>1<»J.  Mid  I  hare  already  stated  U»  you  my  reasons  for  preferring  to  ofer 
'ftwdi^'^  —  Loao  Liverpool  (o  tJkt  Duke  of  Wkllwotos,  SeptewAer  23. 
1S14;  OmOermgk  Corrt^pomJ^mtr,  x.  152,  183. 
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interests  were  so  dependent,  excited  scarcely  any  atten-    chap. 
tion,  the  nation  was  conyulsed  from  one  end  to  the  other,     ^^- 
and  prepared  to  make  considerable  sacrifices  to  attain  the     i8i4. 
discontinuance  of  the  slave  trade  in  a  few  foreign  West 
Indian  islands  I     There  was  not  a  vestige  of  the  selfish 
feelings  in  this  passion  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  have 
prompted  a  directly  opposite  course  of  conduct ;  for  the 
belief  at  that  time  was  universal  among  the  abolitionists 
that  free  labour  was  more  profitable   than  slave,  and 
that  in  forcing  the  former  on  the  French  colonists,  they 
were  only  increasing  the  resources  of  their  own  commer- 
cial rivals. 

In  this  divided  and  diverging  state  of  general  opinions 
in  the  Governments  and  nations  interested  in  the  arrange-  Preliminary 
ments  of  the  Congress,  there  was  little  chance  that  they  wb1dl**<^- 
would  arrive,  without  great  difficulty,  at  a  harmonious  fj^^. 
opinion.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  jealousy  and 
apprehension  entertained  by  the  other  Powers  of  '*les 
quatre"  had  little  foundation.  The  divisions  of  them- 
selves were  greater  than  those  with  which  they  were 
beset  from  others.  The  first  question  upon  which  a 
serious  division  took  place,  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Congress  for  the  despatch  of  general  business,  was 
the  one,  "  What  Powers  were  to  be  admitted  to  a  deli- 
berative vote  in  the  proceedings?''  It  was  generally 
expected  by  the  representatives  of  the  other  States 
that  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  the 
parties  to  the  still  pending  treaty  of  Chaumont,  would 
alone  be  admitted.  M.  Talleyrand,  in  the  outset,  pre- 
sented a  note,  in  which  he  contended  that  as  peace  was 
now  happily  re-established  between  the  whole  Powers, 
and  the  object  of  the  Congress  was  to  establish  such 
arrangements  as  might  promote  the  continuance  of  that 
blessing,  the  wishes  and  interests  of  all  should  be  con- 
sulted ;  and,  in  consequence,  that  other  Powers,  in  par- 
ticular France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden,  should  be 
admitted.     Contrary  to  expectation.  Lord  Castlereagh 
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13-^     sizcuincu  111?  pcc-fMSiL  and  M.  de  Metteniich  did  the 

^^^     SLiir:-     Iz.  cMise-^-riice  of  this  dlvision  in  the  parties  to 

^^^     iiir  iTiAij  :•:  C'z^rLZjC^i.  lie  representatives  of  these  eight 

r .  vrz^  -Ff  rf  idzuiiicd  lo  a  deliberative  vote,  while  those 

cc  X:i::ki.  K'>g  oi  XafJes.  and  the  Kings  of  Bavaria, 

Sc:il-.  ^Ai:-i.T.  ihe  Netherlands,  Hanover,  besides  the 

Svis?  iL'i  Geiic*ese  republics,  thoogh  not  admitted  to  the 

cccierf-oe  of  lie  greaxer  Powers,  were  to  be  present  at 

ViriLi-i  lo  Aiie^d  lo  their  interests,  and  make  their  wishes 

k&:  vz.  lo  5-."l  :f  the  greater  Powers  as  might  be  inclined 

lo  fnj:  jrcr:  lieni.  The  representatives  of  the  great  Powers 

were,  f:r  A:i5:r:a.  Prince  Mettemich  ;  for  France,  Prince 

TiH-eTnzd :  for  Russia,  Count  Xesselrode ;  for  Prussia,  M. 

de  liArdrLl^er^ :  for  Great  Britain,  Lord  Castlereagh ; 

for  Sf>i:n,  M.  de  Labrador :  for  Portugal,  M.  de  Pal- 

:  Gi^cm    mella  :  and  for  Sweden,  M.  de  Lowenhielm.    At  a  meet- 

rJrS-  ™?  '^'^  ihe:^  ministers,  held  on  the  8th  October,  it  was 

^^1^;^^  deiermiiied  to  postpone  the  opening  of  the  Congress  till 

*^*-  the  1st  Xovember ;  to  give  time  for  some  understanding 

to  be  arrived  at  on  the  principal  points  at  issue.^ 

Previous  to  the  formal  meeting  of  the  Congress  on 
1st    Xovember,  however,  several   committees  were  ap- 
pointed, intrusted  with  the  task  of  bringing,  by  the  inter- 
'^  change  of  confidential  communications,  the  most  important 
questions  to  such  a  degree  of  maturity  that  they  could 
be  submitted  to  the  final  determination  of  the  Congress  of 
the  greater  Powers.     The  two  most  important  of  these 
were,  the  committee  on  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  that 
on  tliose  of  Poland  and  the  conquered  territories.     The 
first  consisted  of  the  representatives  of  the  five  principal 
German  Powers,  and  the  duty  with  which  it  was  charged 
consisted  in  arranging  the  conditions  of  the  gi-eat  confed- 
eracy which  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  ti-eaty  of  Paris  of 
30th  May.      AVith  regard  to  the  second,  it  was  agreed 
amongst  themselves  that  the  disposal  of  the  territories 
which  had  been  wrested  from  France  by  conquest  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  four  great  Powera  which  had 


19. 
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conducted  the  war  :  and  the  duty  with  which  they  were    chap. 
intrusted  was  immense ;  for  the  territories  which  they     ^^' 
had  at  their  disposal  contained  31,000,000  of  inhabi-      isi*- 
tants.    France  and  Spain  were  nominally  to  be  consulted, 
but  only  after  the  real  resolutions  had  been  taken  in 
secret  by  the  four  Allied  Powers.     The  disposal  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  including  the  general  settle- 
ment of  Poland,  was  also  left  to  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,    with   Great    Britain    as   umpire ;    a  situation 
which,    from    the   known   divisions   between   the   great 
Powers  on  that  subject,  gave  the  representative  of  the 
latter  Power  a  great  degree  of  importance.     The  aflFair 
of  Saxony  was  devolved  upon   the  same  Powers,  upon 
the  principle  that  its  territories  had  been  won  by  con- 
quest, and  therefore  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  conquer- 
ing Powers.     Practically  speaking,  the  aiTangement  of 
the  conquered  territories  was  intended  to  lie  with  the 
Powers  which  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Chaumont ;  for 
although  France,  in  the  instructions  to  Talleyrand,  hadiH«rd.  xii. 
enjoined  him  to  contend  for  the  principle,  "  that  the  rights  cap.  i.  75, 
of  conquest  should  not  be  considered  as  binding,  except  xvi^ii^Js??' 
80  far  as  recognised  by  treaty;"  yet,  as  her  territories ^1^,'^,^°' 
were,  generally  speaking,  reduced  to  the  ancient  limits  Jjj 
by  the  treaty  of  31st  May,  her  weight  in  the  disposal  of  248-251, 
the  conquered  territories  could  not  be  very  considerable.^* 
The  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  had  concerted  to- 
gether the  basis  of  the  German  confederation  which  was 
submitted  to  the  German  committee  on   14th  October. 

*  "  La  France  n'apporke  au  Congr^s  aucuoe  vue  d'ambition  ou  d'intdrOt  per- 
Bonnel.  Remplac^e  dans  aea  ancieunos  limites,  ellc  ne  songea  plus  h  les  otendre, 
semblablc  k  la  mer  qui  ne  frunchit  les  rivuges  que  quand  elle  a  ^t^  soulev^e  par 
les  temp^tes.  Ses  armdes,  chargdes  de  gloire,  n'aspircnt  plus  h  de  nouvellea 
conqudtes.  Delivr6e  de  cette  opprcH»ion  dont  elle  avait  6t6  bien  moins  Pin- 
Rtrument  que  la  victime,  heureuse  d'avoir  retrouvde  ses  princes  legitimes,  et 
avcc  eux  le  repos  qu'elle  pouvait  crnindre  d*avoir  perdu  pour  toujours,  elle 
n'avait  point  de  prdtentions  quVUe  voulait  former.  Elle  n*en  a  tnlevi ;  elle 
nen  6Utera  aucune;  mais  il  lui  restait  U  ddsirer  que  ToDuvre  de  la  restauration 
a'accomplit  pour  toute  I'Europe  comme  pour  elle ;  que  partout  et  pour  jamais 
rd«prit  de  la  Revolution  ceasat" — Note  conjidentirl,  M.  dk  Talleyrand  d  M.  de 
Mettkrxich,  Dccemhrc  19, 1814;  Conr/resdc  Henwe,  iv.  231;  Capefigue,  i.  77. 
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Ts:^  Ii  rjii:u;ae^  zAti  rr^sfci  4ad  iflipMtauit  dements  of  union 
^'^  igkn:^  iXdSnikl  j^gnssfcsiw.  aad  die  prohibition  of  inter- 
:2iL=>.  33^  T-iJ^  T:  AT-:^  uie  eadkas  confosion  arising  from  a 
Y_ZL^  noii^ibjirr  :c  T:«es^  it  ▼»  agreed  that  the  committee 
^  ».  =^-*"  fOiraLLL  rjcssi  :c  iT>t  Povers^  and  that  their  representatives 
»■>.  SBi:iili  5:nL  i^  o»^£ress.  The  persons  chosen  for  that 
tjgg.  c&x  ^SK  ^tt  aust  ilfaisaioos  on  the  Continent  for 
sEUeszLki-^'f  visiikn  aod  practical  experience.*  Thej 
dai  zca  ^x^^rifObx  ^  much  difficnltj  in  their  labours  as 
K£^  2ajk:  z^c^a  a&ikxpated.  thoogh  some  of  the  points 
oi^ft^d  i=.  tLecr  dedaradoiis  were  those  on  whidi  the 
■cTcnKc;  a:ui  cmserradTe  parties  were  directly  at  issue, 
and  wlxL.  in  aner  dmes^  produced  such  divisions  as  well 
ai^  ^pc;  Uce  confMeracr  in  pieces.  But  the  importance 
of  ihe  p;>intj^  was  not  then  generaUj  appreciated,  and  tbe 
worid  was  too  thankful  to  have  escaped  firom  the  terrible 
nigtLanare  of  French  oppression  to  disquiet  itself  with 
anj  anxieties  with  which  its  morning  prospects  might  be 
doaded.  It  was  laid  down—"  1.  That  the  States  (Die 
^dnde  uhd  jWit  ^adte )  including  Austria  and  Prussia 
for  their  German  possessions,  should  be  united  in  a  con- 
federacT  bearing  the  name  of  the  Grerman  Confederacj. 
2.  The  object  of  the  confederation  is,  the  guarantee  of  ex- 
ternal security  and  independence,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
stitutional  rights  of  every  doss  of  the  naiion,  3.  In 
forming  that  union,  which  has  for  its  object  the  good  of 
the  common  country,  tlie  members  of  the  confederation, 
all  and  each  of  them,  reserve  to  themselves  the  full  and 
entire  enjoyment  of  their  rights  of  sovereignty,  in  so  far 
as  those  rights  are  not  limited  by  the  preceding  article,  it 
being  understood  that  these  rights  are  to  be  formally  an- 
nounced in  the  federation  act.  4.  The  object  of  the  con- 
federation was  to  be  attained  by  the  establishment  of  a 

*  The  Stotee  and  represenUtiTes  formiog  the  Qermtn  committees  were  tf 
follows : — 1.  Austria,  Prince  Metternich  and  Baron  de  Wessenberg;  2.  PmsKia, 
PHnoe  Hardenberg  snd  Baron  Humboldt;  3.  BaTaria,  Field-Marshal  Prince 
4y  Wrsde;  4.  HaooTer,  If.  Le  Comte  de  Hardenberg,  minister;  6.  Wirtem- 
"••  liaden. — QmgrU  de  Vienne,  i.  p.  64. 
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federal  diet,  combined  with  the  division  of  Germany  into    chap. 
a  certain  number  of  circles  ;  that  diet  to  be  composed  of     ^^' 


a  council  of  the  chiefs  of  circles,  and  of  a  council  of  the     ^^^*- 
other  States  ;  and  by  the  influence  which  the  federal  diet 
will  accord  under  tlie  surveillance  of  the  diet  to  each  chief 
of  a  circle  over  the  States  of  his  circle/'    Various  minute 
regulations  followed  for  fixing  the  Princes  and  States 
which  were  to  compose  these  circles,  and  the  powers  they 
were  respectively  to  enjoy.     But  the  important  points  of 
prohibiting  private  wars  among  each  other,  or  external 
wars,  by  individual  states,  on  Powers  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  confederacy,  as  well  as  the  privileges  to  be  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  difiorent  States,  were  provided  ^Congr^de 
for  in  separate  articles  which,  from  their  great  import-  eiw. 
ance,  must  be  given  in  the  original.^* 

*  *'  9.  Poor  emp6cher  qu'un  ^tat  de  la  Confdddration  ne  compromettre  la  siiret^ 
ext^rieare  de  rAllemagne,  chaque  ^tat  n'ayant  pas  de  possession  hore  de  TAlIe- 
magne  s'engage  k  ne  faire  la  guerre  pour  son  compte  contre  des  Puissances 
^rang^res,  ni  de  prendre  part  aux  guerres  de  celles-ci,  ni  de  con  dure,  sans 
agr^ment  de  la  Conf^^ration,  des  trait^s  d'alliance  ou  de  subside,  ou  d'autres 
conventions  relatives  "h  une  cession  de  troupes.  Lorsque  les  dtats  ayant  des 
possessions  ^trangdres  sont  enveloppds  dans  une  guerre  avec  d'autres  Puissances, 
il  dependra  de  la  Conf^dration  d'y  prendre  part  si  I'^tat  bellig^rant  le  demande. 

"  10.  Les  princes  d'Allemagne  renoncent  ^galement  au  droit  de  faire  la  guerre 
entre  eax  et  soumettent  leurs  differens  (en  tant  quails  ne  peuvent  pas  dtre  vid^s 
par  one  instance  austr^gale)  d'apr^  des  formes  h  determiner  h  la  sentence  qui 
prononceront  ft  la  fois  les  chefs  de  cercle  et  un  tribunal  fdddral.  Ce  tribimal 
prononoera  aussi  sur  les  plain tes  qui  y  seront  port6es  pour  violation  de  Facte 
f^^ratif  en  tel  ou  tel  pays. 

"11.  L'acte  f^d^ratif  etablit  la  necessity  d*une  constitution  d'^tats  dans 
chaqne  ^tat  de  la  Confederation  et  fixe  un  minimum  des  droits  des  ^tats  en 
B*en  remettant  aux  nombres  de  la  Conf^^ration,  non  seulement  pour  accorder 
une  pint  graride  etendue  de  prerogative  d  leurs  6tat8,  mais  aussi  de  leur  donner 
une  organisation  analogue  aux  coutumes  et  au  caract^re  des  habitans  et  h  I'ob- 
senrance.'* — Articles  Concertis  entre  VAutriche  et  la  Prusse,  16  Octohre  1814; 
CongrU  de  Vienne,  L  61-66. 

It  was  finally  determined  that  the  diet  of  the  Confederation  was  to  be  always 
presided  over  by  Austria,  and  was  to  consist  of  two  bodies.  1.  An  ordinary 
assembly  to  be  formed  of  seventeen  members — one  from  each  of  the  separate 
states,  except  some  of  the  very  small  ones,  who  were  grouped  together  to  elect 
one,  and  the  four  free  towns  of  Frankfort,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  and  Hamburg,  who 
also  combined  to  return  one  member.  This  assembly  was  to  be  permanent  at 
Frankfort,  and  to  settle  all  ordinary  matters.  2.  A  general  assembly  to  decide 
upon  all  important  organic  and  general  subjects,  to  be  composed  of  sixty-nine 
voters — each  state  returning  a  number  of  voters  in  proportion  to  its  territorial 
magnitude  and  importance. — Acte  pour  la  Constitution  Federate  de  VA  llemagne, 
du  8  Juin  1815 ;  Congris  de  Vienne,  v.  301-309. 


:£_-  T^r  -r^j^Si^^jitEii  .L  'Sii^  rr^ai  Mcfetieracv,  embraciDg 

■-^'  il  '.ir:  -  imiiiL  -CiJtrL  i-iil  zci^jibLZ  ahke  for  external 
-^-      ji.^":-ii:ti:iv  :    uii:  JiniimLl  lejirr.  vij^  54:.  obvious  an  ad- 

^^  ,  --^7^=^.  -;^-.  iMLmiT-  -:  ir'iAZ.  t^suZjt  o:ccrs  in  such 
i:-^*^-*^    '^—  T-^tiT:  "Uc  ri=iiSiLii:^  1:  liT  -rtiCiSCeraUe  change  is 

•*=^  -"^  ji  ;:r  r.^r-i  .11  - .  i>  uzZt^.  i:  m^  -viiik  reij  litde  oppo- 
sni.^  Zn^  .Qti  111  iLiiic  :i  vAi  il-r  n:t55  important  and 
"jt:!ii:^!:!a*.  2tn.T:gt  jiCTiiiiiiri*!  I  J  1^^^  C-^^Tess  of  Vienna, 
im;.  Tu-  -Titr  -.  Ti.t:i  iiif  "lufsiei  j:-e*r>?  of  fortj  rears 
t-1i«::l  ^.hh-  tHisifi  2*  rijiij  -.:  c^  aacrir^ed.  But  the 
ajie  :Jiii:\rI  T'i:^  iu  frioL  ittCLZ  rTisoed  OD  the  next 
sr-siL  :  ;n!rCi.a  Tiuii  jris^fa***!!  hi^eii  azid  that  was  the 
i^-.-si^  .c  7  Ait^hl  iojI  SkiicLj.  Ti-fse  nro  questions  in 
riuir^  5.mc-I  loif  :a»t.  ?c  ifuzprlr  were  the  Cabinets 
-c  >:  ?  t^irsMTX  lie  ?«fr^  1:  :cLi?  f^  rejianl  to  the  course 
T-  :•:  ;:iirsiel  iiTu-i  liifse  T^i-  Szxies.  To  incorporate 
iZL  7  :iiLni  zl::  :iw  ^Ziic-f.  :c  ▼l:».'i:  lie  was  to  l^e  the  head, 
izni  ::  uLtLiOT.i—  Frissa  :t  ie  wi>?le  of  Saxonj  and 
->.^::c-:iLi  Iiilf.  ▼'ii^*  1*  ilz^i^j  fCAieiL  the  fixcd  determi- 
XLZ'-u  :c  li'i  'Jjiir.  in  fiirL  be  was  «»diallr  supported 
if  -11^,  i^  :c  Priscsi  Ai^d  his  Cabinet.  On  the  rerr 
rir-isi'.Lti  :i  iiis  c'ji^cioc.  Low-eTer,  thev  were  met  bjr  a 
5:inLjLi:lK  :ovi.i:i.:c.  As  tLe  whole  of  Poland  had  been 
siiT^ti  :*i:  :irirwfiiz.  ih-?  panidoning  Powers,  it  was  im- 
p«:64?Llt*f  :•:  rosier:  ::  wiic^t  taking  considerable  terri- 
r:rl-fs  frrci  2^:21-?  or  aZ  of  them  :  and  in  this  resumption 
A:i?cr!^  Ai«i  Prissia  wocld  be  the  sufferers,  without  anj 
e::i:7£^:::.  ::  no:  found  elsewhere.  Alexander,  indeed, 
k'\i'£j  i2^L5tc\i  on  his  disinterested  policv  in  agreeing  to 
sirrcnd'rr  hj  iir  the  largest  f<»rtion  of  old  Poland — viz., 
LicLuania.  with  its  nine  millions  of  inhabitants,  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  restored  state  :  but  it  could  not  escape  notice 
that  this  generositjr  was  apparent  onlr  and  delusive  :  that 
if  Russia  agreed  to  the  severance  of  Lithuania  from  her 
imperial  domains,  it  was  only  that  it  might  form  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  of  which,  with  vast  additions^  her 
sovereign  was  to  become  the  head ;  and  that,  if  the  liberties 
of  Earope  were  to  be  endangered  by  the  Muscovite  Power, 
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it  would  be  little  consolation  to  find  that  thej  were  threat-    chap. 
ened  bj  the  imperial  and  royal  armies  of  Russia  and  Po-     ^^^' 
land,  not  by  the  single  arms  of  the  former  alone.    Treaties     i^i*- 
also,  stubborn  and  numerous,  opposed  themselves  to  the 
realisation  of  this,  in  appearance  generous,  in  truth  am- 
bitious, design.    By  the  treaty  of  Kalisch,  28th  February 
1813,  of  Reichenbach,  15th  June  1813,  and  Toplitz,  9th 
September  1813,  it  had  been  expressly  stipulated  that 
the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  should  be  amicably  divided 
between  the  three  partitioning  Powers,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  in  proportion  to  the  several  allotments  at  the  last  par- 
tition ;  that  Prussia  should  be  raised  up  to  ten  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  Austria  restored  to  the  whole  of  lUyria. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  these  stipulations  with  i  Thiers, 
the  pretensions  now  advanced  by  Russia,  which  were  sub-  J^";  ^' 
stantially  that,   under  pretext  of  restoring  the  ancient  »^-.?7j  Hard, 
kingdom  of  Poland,  she  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  458. 
whole  of  it.^ 

Sensible  of  this  objection,  and  aware  of  the  strenuous 
opposition  which  the  open  advancing  any  such  pretension  which  is 
on  the  part  of  Russia  and  Prussia  would  awaken  on  the  i^ht^^ai!d 
part  of  Austria  and  Great  Britain,  the  two  Northern  Ca-  f^-^JJJ*^ 
binets  were  careful  to  conceal  their  designs  and  secret  ^^'™°"*- 
understanding  until  their  preparations  were  so  far  com- 
plete that  they  could  set  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  at 
defiance.     In  spite  of  all  their  skill,  however,  the  Cabinets 
of  Vienna,  London,  and  Paris,  soon  got  information  of  what 
was  going  on.     Before  eight  days  had  elapsed  after  the 
assembling  of  the  Congress  in  the  end  of  September,  the 
united  action  of  Russia  and  Prussia  had  roused  suspicion, 
and  their  designs  on  Saxony  and  Poland  been  detected. 
Great  was  the  indignation  of  the  French  Government  on 
its  discovery  of  their  plan  with  regard  to  the   former 
country.     It  had  not  even  been  asked  to  concur,  as  Aus- 
tria and  England  had  been,  in  the  dethronement  of  the 
King  of  Saxony,  and  not  only  was  alarmed  at  so  consider- 
able an  addition  being  made  to  the  strength  of  a  rival 
power,  but  felt  mortified  by  a  step  so  important  and  ma- 
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CHAP,    terial  to  the  future  balance  of  power  in  Europe  being 
^"^-     undertaken  without  its  concurrence  being  so  much  as 
1814.     asked.     It  was  perfectly  known  that  this  transference 
of  Saxony  was  only  the  first  in  a  series  of  changes  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Northern  Powers,  and  that  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  crown  of  Poland  to  that  of  Russia  was  equally 
agreed  upon.     M.  de  Talleyrand,  accordingly,  no  sooner 
heard  of  these  decisive  steps  than  he  took  the  most  active 
measures  to  counteract  them.     He  strongly  represented 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Prince  Mettemich  that  Russia 
had  now  thrown  off  the  mask ;  that  it  would  soon  be 
*  Thicrj,     brought  down  to  the  Oder,  its  vassal  to  the  Elbe,  and 
i5i.'     *   then,  intrenched  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  the  Czar  would 
become  the  arbiter  of  Europe/ 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  indignation  of  Alexander, 
indifi;iuuion  whcu  hc  heard  of  these  movements  on  the  part  of  the 
uti^     French  representative.     That  sovereign,  usually  so  cour- 
teous and  bland — so  penetrated,  even  to  a  fault,  with 
the  generous  affections — became  suddenly  irritable  aud 
haughty.     He  was  never  tired  of  inveighing  against  the 
ingratitude  of  men.     The  Germans  for  whom  he  had 
done  so  much,  the  English  who  liad  by  his  aid  come 
victorious  out  of  a  mortal  strife,  the  Bourbons  whom  he 
had  placed  on  the  throne,  the  French  whom  he  had 
delivered  from  a  terrible  tyranny,  were  coalescing  against 
him,  or  silently  looking  on,  when  his  dearest  wishes  were 
on  the  point  of  being  realised.     It  was  against  France 
and  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  particular,  that  his  indignation 
was  directed.     lie  fully  expected  support  in  all  his  pro- 
jects from  that  Power,  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much, 
and  evinced  such  generosity;  and  least  of  all  did  he 
anticipate  opposition  from  a  sovereign  and  cabinet  which, 
in  a  manner,  owed  their  political  existence  to  his  support 
In  addition  to  these  reasons  of  state,  drawn  from  public 
policy,  Alexander  had  private  grounds  of  offence  against 
Lorns  XVIII.     That  monarch  had  evinced  little  respect 
lor  hiB  adnce ;  he  had  not  decorated  him  with  the  cordon 
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bleu,  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  Prince  Regent  of    chap. 
England ;  he  had  said  openly,  that  under  God  he  owed     ^^' 
his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  to  that     I814, 
prince ;  he  had  refused  his  request  of  a  peerage  for  M. 
de  Caulaincourty  and  raised  provoking  objections  against 
a  projected  union  between  the  Duke  de  Berri  and  the 
Russian  Grand  -  duchess  Anne.     Seeing  the  Czar  thus 
inflamed,  and  fearful  that  his  anger  might  lead  to  serious 
consequences,  especially  so  far  as  France  was  concerned, 
the  wise  Nesselrode  advised  his  imperial  master  to  pro- 
pose a  private  conference  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  which 
was  instantly  and  joyfully  acceded  to.     It  took  place 
accordingly,  and  the  particulars  were  the  same  night  sent '  Thien, 
to  Paris  by  Talleyrand,  and  have  been  recently  published  m!' 
in  M.  Thiers's  History} 

The  Czar  received  the  veteran  diplomatist  with  a  dry 
and  haughty  air,  very  diflferent  from  the  usual  studied  interviiw  of 
courtesy  of  his  manner.  Talleyrand,  however,  was  too  ™h  ^x^- 
consummate  a  master  of  diplomatic  address,  and  had^J^-^Q 
been  too  long  accustomed  to  the  violent  sallies  of  Napo- 
leon's temper,  to  be  disconcerted  by  this  reception. 
"  What  is  the  state  of  your  country  ? "  asked  the  Czar, 
abruptly,  when  the  French  minister  was  ushered  into  the 
room.  "  Excellent,''  replied  Talleyrand ;  "  far  better  than 
could  have  been  hoped  for — as  good  as  your  Majesty 
could  desire."  "  And  public  opinion  ? "  "  It  is  improving 
every  day."  "  And  the  progress  of  liberal  opinion  1 " 
"Nowhere  is  the  progress  more  real  and  satisfactory." 
"  And  the  press  "i "  "  It  is  free,  with  tlie  exception  of 
some  restrictions  indispensable  in  the  first  days  of  a  new 
Government."  "  And  the  army  ? "  "  Excellent :  we  have 
130,000  men  under  om-  standards,  which,  in  a  month, 
may  be  raised  to  300,000."  "And  the  marshals'?" 
"  Which  of  them,  Sire  ? "  "  Oudinot  ? "  "  He  is  devoted." 
"  Soult  1 "  "  He  was  in  bad  humour  at  first ;  they  have 
given  him  the  command  in  Brittany,  he  is  satisfied,  and 
evinces  the  greatest  zeal."     "  And  Ney  ? "     "  He  sufibrs 
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CHAP,  under  the  loss  of  his  endowments,  but  he  trusts  that 
^^'  your  Majesty  will  put  a  period  to  his  inconveniences." 
1814.  "  And  your  Chambers  ?  I  am  told  they  are  not  at  one 
with  the  Government."  "  Who  can  have  told  you  such 
a  falsehood  1  There  are,  as  in  every  commencement,  some 
diflSculties  ;  but  after  twenty-five  years  of  revolutions,  it 
is  miraculous  that  we  should  have  arrived  at  the  tran- 
quillity we  enjoy.''  "  And  are  you  satisfied  with  your 
position  ? "  "  Sire,  the  confidence  and  kindness  of  the 
King  have  surpassed  my  most  sanguine  hopes." 

At  each  of  these  answers  an  ironical  smile  passed  over 
Concluded,  the  fcaturcs  of  the  Czar,  bespeaking  incredulity  in  the 
answers  of  the  veteran  diplomatist.  At  length,  having 
exhausted  these  preliminary  and  tentative  interrogatories, 
Alexander  approached  the  real  objects  of  the  confer- 
ence. "  Let  us  now  come  to  our  afiairs  :  are  they  to  be 
concluded?"  "It  depends  only  on  your  Majesty  to 
finish  them  in  the  most  glorious  manner,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  all  Europe."  At  these  words  the  Czar 
could  scarcely  contain  himself,  and  he  broke  forth  on  the 
ingratitude  he  had  experienced,  and  especially  the  resist- 
ance to  his  wishes  which  had  been  opposed  by  France. 
"  I  think  the  Bourbons  owe  me  something  ;  now  is  the 
time  to  evince  tlieir  sense  of  it  in  deeds,  and  not  merely 
in  words."  "  Without  contesting,"  replied  Talleyrand, 
**  the  obligations  of  the  august  master  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  serve  towards  your  Majesty,  we  cannot  forget 
the  rights  of  Europe,  which  we  must  respect,  especially 
after  having  overturned  a  man  whom  we  justly  accuse  of 
having  trampled  them  all  under  his  feet."  "  The  rights 
of  Europe,"  replied  Alexander,  "which  you  have  now 
conjured  up  to  oppose  to  me,  are  such  as  I  do  not  recog- 
nise. Between  independent  Powers  tfiere  are  no  rightSy 
hut  such  as  suit  everyone's  convenience:  I  know  of 
no  others"  "  Unhappy  Europe !  unhappy  Europe  I  " 
Ik^         ixjoined  Talleyrand,  raising  his  hands  above  his  head. 
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said,  "  Well  then,  be  it  so  ;  it  is  then  war !  war !     I  have    chap. 
200,000  men  in  Poland ;  let  them  come  and  chase  me     ^^^* 
from  it.     Besides,  I  have  the  consent  of  all  the  Powers     1814. 
to  what  I  desire ;  you  alone  oppose  it  and  present  an 
obstacle  which  may  break  an  accord  on  the  point  of  be-' 
coming  general.''    "  France,"  replied  Talleyrand,  "  neither 
desires  nor  fears  war  ;  but  if  unfortunately  it  should  be- 
come universal,  she  will  at  least  wage  it  on  this  occasion 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  all,  aided  by  the 
universal  sympathy  and  support  of  many  of  the  Powers  ; " 
for  he  well  knew  that  the  general  concurrence  of  which 
the  Czar  boasted  had  in  reality  no  existence.     Mutually 
irritated,  the  Emperor  and  diplomatist  now  separated. 
Before  M.  de  Talleyrand  withdrew,  the  natural  courtesy  ^T||»«"' 
of  Alexander  prevailed  over  his  passion,  and  he  held  out  456;* gee' 
his  hand  to  him.      M.  de  Talleyrand  took  it,  and  the78?88r^d 
Czar  forced  a  smile,  but  a  convulsive  movement  of  the  46.   *  ""*** 
fingers  revealed  the  secret  exasperation  of  his  mind.^ 

Lord  Castlereagh,  as  before  explained,  was  inclined, 
though  with  deep  regret  at  the  necessity  which  compelled  Lord  cwtie- 
him,  to  adopt  the  line  to  support   the   annexation  ofj^jg^^^ 
Saxony  to  Prussia,  deeming  that  addition  to  the  strength  3^„*^. 
of  the  second  German  state  indispensable  to  preserve  the  »»»«• 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  in  an  especial  man- 
ner called  for  in  order  to  secure  the  support,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  neutrality,  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  in  resisting 
the  encroachments  of  Russia  on  the  Vistula.*     Metter- 

*  **  Quant  k  la  question  de  Saxe,  je  vous  d^lare,  que  si  Tincorporation  de  la 
tolalit^  de  ce  pays  dans  la  monarchie  Prussienne  est  n^essaire  pour  assurer 
un  si  grand  bien  k  TEurope,  quelque  peine  que  j'exprime  personellement  k 
I'id^  de  voir  une  aussi  ancienne  maison  si  profondement  afflig^e,  je  ne  sauroi 
Donrrir  aucune  repugnance,  morale  ou  politique,  contre  la  m^ure  elle-mdme. 
Si  jamais  un  souverain  s'est  plac^  lui-meme  dans  le  cas  de  devoir  etre  sacrifid 
a  la  tranquillity  future  de  TEurope,  je  crois  que  c'est  le  Roi  de  Saxe,  qui,  par 
ses  tergiversations  perpetuelles,  et  parcequ'il  a  6t4  non  seulement  le  plus 
d^vou^,  mais  aussi  le  plus  favorisd,  des  vossaux  de  Buonaparte,  contribua  de 
tout  son  poovoir,  et  avec  empressement  en  sa  double  quality  de  chef  des  dtats 
Allemands  et  d^^tat  Polonais  h  pousser  Tcnvahissement  j  usque  dans  le  cceur 
de  la  Russia" — Note  de  Lord  Castlereagh  d  M.  dk  Hardenbero,  Octobre  11, 
1814;  Capepioue,  i.  80;  and  Castlereagh  Correspondence ^  MS. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Talleyrand  stated  at  the  same  time  :— ''L'inddpend- 
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peror,  who  was  extremely  exasperated  at  Talleyrand  and    chap. 
the  French  Government,  held  out  promises  of  support     ^^• 


to  Marat  in  his  claims  for  the  throne  of  Naples,  which  isi^. 
he  knew  would  touch  both  Austria  and  France  on  the 
tenderest  point.  Alarmed  at  these  concurring  dangers, 
which  seemed  to  portend  new  political  combinations,  and 
possibly  a  renewal  of  wars  at  no  distant  period,  Metter- 
nich  resolred  to  bring  up  his  last  resource  to  resist  the 
progress  of  the  Russian  Emperor.  He  requested  Lord 
Castlereagh,  therefore,  to  solicit  an  audience  of  the  Czar ; 
"knowing,''  says  Thiers,  "that  he  could  not  oppose  to 
him  a  more  redoubtable  adversary.''  It  was  immedi- 
ately accorded;  but  instead  of  fixing  an  hour,  as  re-  * 
quested,  in  his  own  hotel,  the  Czar  himself  called  on 
Ac  JBintish  diplomatist  at  his  dwelling.  He  could  not 
have  given  him  a  more  touching  proof  of  esteem,  or 
evinced  more  clearly  how  much  he  had  at  heart  the 
objects  to  be  discussed  at  the  interview.* 

Lord  Castlereagh,  much  touched  by  this  flattering  pro- 
ceeding, redoubled  in  his  respectful  manner  towards  his  Lord  cwtie- 
illustrious  guest ;  "  but  he  remained,"  says  Thiers,  "  a  ^^fop^to 
true  Englishman — that  is  to  say,  immovable  ;  and,  wishing ' 
to  manage  everything,  he  yielded  nothing."     He  began 
by  referring  to  the  numerous  occasions  on  which  England 
had  endeavoured  to  accommodate  itself  to  his  wishes  ;  he 
reminded  him  that  she  had  aided  him  in  1812  to  con- 
clude   the  treaty  of  Bucharest  with  the  Turks,  when 
hard  pressed  by  Napoleon  in  Russia,  which  secured  him 
the  possession  of  Bessarabia  ;  that  she  had  induced  Per- 
sia to  grant  him  a  better  frontier  towards  Georgia  ;  that, 
in  fine,  to  secure  Russia  the  possession  of  Finland,  she 

*  "  M.  de  Mettemicb,  au  lieu  de  retenir  Lord  Castlereagh,  le  laissa  marcher 
en  avant,  certain  qu'on  ne  pouvait  pas  opposer  h  Alexandre  un  plus  redout- 
able  adyersaire.  Ind^pendamment  de  son  caract5re  entier,  Lord  Castlereagh 
arait  TaTastage  de  repr^nter  la  Puissance  la  plus  d^sintdress^e  dans  les  dis- 
tribatiooa  territoriales  du  Continent,  et  en  outre  celle  qui  payait  toutes 
ea  antree.  Or  cette  suplJrioritd  de  celui  qui  donne  sur  celui  qui  revolt, 
per^ait  toujours  dans  lea  relations  de  I'Angleterre  avec  ses  allida." — Thiers, 
ZTiiL  486. 


,  Alexander. 
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Napoleon,  but  by  no  means  to  force  him  back  to  the    chap. 
Rhine,  and  precipitate  him  from  the  throne.     By  the     ^"^' 
unexpected  flow  of  success  which  has  followed  the  con-     ^^ii. 
elusion  of  these  treaties,  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  have 
gained  immensely ;  Austria  has  regained  the  frontier  of 
the  Inn,  the  Tyrol,  Italy;  England,  Holland  and  Belgium. 
It  is  not  just  in  these  circumstances  that  Russia  and 
Prussia,  which,  during  the  conflict,  have  incurred  very 
difibrent  dangers  from  England,  should  derive  no  ac- 
cession of  territory  from  this  unexpected  flow  of  good 
fortune,  by  which  their  less  endangered  Allies  have  so 
largely  benefited.     As  to  Saxony,  I  am  pledged  to  give 
it  to  my  friend  and  fellow-soldier,  the  King  of  Prussia  ; 
as  to  Poland,  to  restore  it  to  its  lost  nationality  by  en- 
gagements to  the  Poles  themselves. 

"  In  my  eyes  the  partition  of  Poland  was  an  offence, 
the  moral  consequences  of  which  have  never  ceased  toconciudod. 
weigh  down  Europe.  It  is  at  once  honourable  and  poli- 
tic to  endeavour  to  repair  them.  Russia  alone  has  the 
means  of  doing  so  ;  for  the  major  part  of  the  Polish 
provinces  fell  to  her  on  the  partition  ;  and  that  was  not 
the  case  either  with  France,  which  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  restore  Poland,  nor  with  Austria  or  Prussia,  who  have 
never  even  thought  of  such  a  thing.  On  the  other  hand, 
Russia,  by  abandoning  the  large  part  of  Poland  which 
she  held  in  her  hands,  with  a  small  sacrifice  from  Prussia 
— a  sacrifice  the  compensation  for  which  was  already 
agreed  on — by  endowing  the  restored  kingdom  with  liberal 
institutions,  and  impressing  moderation  in  the  use  made 
of  them,  would  achieve  a  work  which  would  be  the  glory 
of  Europe  and  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  I  propose  to 
myself  that  noble  object ;  I  am  on  the  eve  of  accomplish- 
ing it,  and  I  will  not  be  diverted  from  it.  Besides  this, 
when  my  armies  entered  Poland,  they  made  by  my  au- 
thority certain  promises  to  detach  the  Poles  from  Napo- 
leon, and  I  am  resolved  to  keep  my  word.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  sovereigns  who  make  promises  under  the 
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the  restoration  of  which  you  speak  is  but  a  dream.     But    chap. 
if,  instead  of  that  restoration,  complete  and  European,     ^^^* 
you  re-establish  Poland  only  in  part,  and,  to  deceive  the     1814. 
world,  call  it  by  the  name  of  the  old  commonwealth,  and 
render  it  as  large  as  possible  in  order  to  hand  it  over 
with  its  restored  name  and  increased  strength  to  Russia, 
you  will   perpetrate  an  illusion  on  Europe  which   will 
nerer  be  submitted  to.     Consider,  Sire,  what  is  due  to 
the  loyalty  of  your  own  exalted  character,  the  alarms 
already  spreading  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Congress  is 
regarded  in  many  places  as  already  dissolved,  and  permit 
me  to  supplicate  you,  for  the  repose  of  the  world  and  *  T^^^j. 
your  own  glory,  to  renounce  pretensions  which  you  must  492. 
feel  are  inadmissible."  ^ 

On  the  day  following,  Lord  Castlereagh  prepared  and 
transmitted  to  the  Czar  a  long  note,  in  which  the  same  Meawiit  of 
arguments   were   ably  stated,   and   every   consideration  mJ^ 
urged  which  could  induce  him  to  recede  from  his  aggres-  m^^ili^ 
sive  policy.     At  the  same  time  he  communicated  to  M.  *^"*"'*' 
Talleyrand  the  substance  of  his  interview,  who  lost  no 
time  in  transmitting  it  to  his  Court,  from  the  archives  of 
which  M.  Thiers  has  extracted  the  important  document, 
which  thus  comes  to  us  from  the  best  and  most  unsus- 
pected of  all  sources, — the  testimony  of  an  unwilling 
and  sometimes  hostile  witness.     Talleyrand  himself  was 
charmed  to  find  the  English  diplomatist  thus  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  Czar,  for  it  divided  his  two  most  formid- 
able enemies ;  and  he  immediately  proceeded  to  turn  it 
to  his  own  advantage,  by  insinuating  to  the  Emperor  that 
it  was  on  the  preservation  of  Saxony  that  the  Cabinet  of  ^^wd.  xii. 
the  Tuileries  was  chiefly  set,  and  that,  if  this  was  con-  jwengmii. 
sented  to,  no  obstacle  would  be  thrown  on  their  part  to  i.  9i 
the  coveted  acquisitions  of  Russia  in  Poland.^  * 

*  The  real  views  of  Lord  Castlerengh  at  this  period,  and  the  length  he  was 
prepared  to  have  gone  in  resisting  the  domination  of  Russia,  are  well  explained 
in  a  secret  letter  to  Mr  Vansittart,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  November 
11,1814:— 

**  The  progjreflB  of  our  revenue,  as  contained  in  your  interesting  statement, 
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CHAP.        On  the  ere  of  the  fonnal  opening  of  the  Congress  on 
^^-     the  1st  November,  Alexander,  in  order  to  determine,  if 
iii^.     pof^sible,  the  indecision  of  the  other  Powers  bj  the  example 
RiM^iciru.  ^f  unfait  accompli^  resolred  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
p^  potona,  Saxonj  into  Poland,  and  to  transfer  the  former  country 
»«^7  ^    into  the  custody  of  Prossia.     This  actually  took  place  on 
™"*'      the  8th  XoTember  1814.    By  a  proclamation  issued  on  that 
day  by  Prince  Repnin,  the  Russian  governor  of  Saxony, 
in  whose  hands,  since  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  had  been  proyisionaDy,  and  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  placed,  it  was  announced,  "  That  the 
supreme  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  placed, 
in  virtue  of  an  arrangement  between  Russia  and  Prussia, 
and  to  which  Austria  and  England  have  adhered,  in  the 
hands  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Pnissiay  having  been 
solemnly  handed  over  to-day  by  me  to  the  governor  and 
generals  named  by  his  Majesty,  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony 
are  required  to  put  the  same  confidence  in,  and  manifest 
the  same  spirit  of  order  and  obedience  towards  them  by 
which  they  have  been  distinguished  during  my  administra- 
tion.   The  Emperor,  my  august  master,  will  never  cease  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Saxony ;  and  in  surrender- 
is  highly  Batiafactory ;  but  we  shall  have  occasion  for  all  our  resources,  and  you 
may  rely  on  my  desire  to  economise  them  as  much  as  possible.     The  great 
que-ition  in  my  hands  is  the  Dutch  loan,  which  connects  itself,  however,  with 
our  claim  to  retain  Demarara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo. 

''If  tho  Em})oror  of  Itussia  shall  persist  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  his 
troatieH,*  or  to  treat  in  pursuance  of  them  d  Vaimable,  I  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  stopping  that  demand,  provided  that  I  can  secure  the  Low  Countries 
Against  his  arms  and  his  intrigues.  But  if  his  Imperial  Majesty  shaU  change  his 
tone,  and  make  a  reasonable  arrangement  of  frontier  on  the  side  of  Poland,  if 
he  shall  allow  the  other  European  arrangements  to  be  equitably  settled,  in- 
cluding those  of  Holland,  and  alter  his  tariff  besides,  then,  my  dear  Vansittart, 
I  must  come  upon  you  for  my  pound  of  flesh— or,  if  I  cannot  stop  his  power 
upon  the  VistuU,  and  it  breaks  loose,  and  shaU  carry  everything  before  it  to  the 
MouHo  I  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences :  I  only  beg  you  will  beUeve  I 
sliuU  do  iny  best  to  save  your  purse.  The  engagemenU  with  Holland  shaU  be 
no  obstacle  to  this  as  I  had  ruther  give  the  Prince  of  Orange  something  more 
Prince  t  l^t  I  '^'  I;^w  Countries,  than  assist  the  c^it  of  a  tllmuct 
^IZ   V'  T  ^r*"^-  -Lord  Castlerkagh  to  Right  Ho/  N.Va^sit- 

f  ART,  Vienna,  November  11,  18U  ;  CastUreagh  Correspondence,  x.  200. 

•  Vijc,  of  KnlUol,,  Relehenbach,  and  Toplitz. 
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ing  the  government  of  the  country  to  a  Prince  eminently    chap. 
noble,  virtuous,  and  generous,  he  trusts  he  has  done  the     ^^^* 


best  in  his  power  for  the  happiness  of  provinces  shaken  by     isi^. 
80  many  storms,  and  standing  so  much  in  need  of  tran- 1  Congrfeg 
quillity/' ^     As  the  die  was  now  cast,  the  King  of  Saxony  Cm^^k 
addressed  to  the  Congress  an  eloquent  and  plaintive  me- 
morial protesting  against  the  transference  of  his  dominions 
to  another  Power,  and  invoking  the  principles  on  which 
the  Coalition  had  maintained  the  contest  against  Napo- 
leon.    The  proclamation  of  Prince  Repnin  affirmed  with 
tmth  that  it  was  issued  by  Russia  and  Prussia,  with  the 
consent  of  Austria  and  England.     The  two  latter  Powers 
had,  as  already  mentioned,  during  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiation, given  what  might  be  construed  into  a  reluctant 
consent  to  it^  from  a  sense  of  the  absolute  impossibility 
in  any  other  way  of  providing  in  Germany  an  adequate 
counterpoise  to  the  power  either  of  France  or  Russia. 
Mettemich,  however,  did  not  disguise  his  extreme  reluc-  oct.  22. 
tance  to  consent  to  the  entire  dethronement  of  an  ancient 
sovereign  house  without  an  indemnity;  and  Lord  Castle-  Oct.  11. 
reagh  said  that  it  "was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  he  isd^m^^' 
felt  himself  compelled  to  accede  to  the  arrangement."^ 

This  surrender  of  the  government  of  the  whole  of 
Saxony  by  the  Russian  to  the  Prussian  authorities,  was  warlike 
the  result  of  a  secret  treaty  between  tliese  two  Powers,  JnlJ^^i^"* 
which  had  been  concluded  without  the  privity  or  know- 
ledge of  the  other  Powei-s.  But  public  acts  soon  ensued 
on  both  sides  which  put  the  hostile  views  of  both  parties  in 
the  clearest  light,  and  proved  that  the  pacific  congress  was 
on  the  verge  of  a  new  war  possibly  as  long  and  bloody  as 
that  which  had  just  been  concluded.  Austria  and  England 
protested  in  the  strongest  manner  against  their  provisional 
assent  to  a  matter  still  under  discussion  being  taken  as 
authority  for  such  an  unaccountable  proceeding.  On  the 
9th  November  the  Grand-duke  Constantine  left  Vienna, 
and  proceeded  to  Warsaw,  where  he  took  the  command, 
and  immediately  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Poles, 
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CHAP,    in  which  he  said,  "  The  Emperor,  your  powerful  protector, 
^^-     appeals  to  you.     Unite  around  his  standards.     Let  your 
1S14.     hands  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  your  country,  and 
^^"^  *"      for  the  preservation  of  your  political  existence."     Nessel- 
rode  wrote  to  the  Emperor  that  "  eight  millions  of  Poles 
were  resolved  to  defend  the  independence  of  their  country." 
The  agitation  in  Warsaw  was  extreme ;  the  lure  of  restoring 
the  Polish  nationality  had  entirely  succeeded.     The  whole 
Russian  armies  retreating  through  Poland  M'^ere  halted,  to 
1  Lvdc^  the  number  of  200,000  men,  and  the  fortresses  of  Thorn 
SSTfi^  and  Modlin  put  in  a  posture  of  defence.     The  Emperor 
{J^g^J]"-   meanwhile  abated  nothing  of  his  haughty  bearing,  and 
52^       frequently  repeated  his  favourite  expression  in  circles  where 
j™*^    it  was  sure  to  be  immediately  conveyed  to  the  ministers  of 
^  516.     France  and  Austria,  "  I  have  three  hundred  thousand  men 
in  Poland;  let  them  come  and  take  it  if  they  please."^ 
Lord  Castlereagh's  original  view,  as  already  mentioned, 
chMg*. »   vas  to  have  directed  the  whole  eflPorts  of  the  Powers 
9fiJ^Ld  opposed  to  Russia  to  preserve  Poland  from  its  grasp;  and 
sSSI^    to  attain  that,  and  create  a  central  Power  capable  of  with- 
standing either  France  or  Russia,  he  was  content  to  have 
strengthened  Prussia  by  the  whole  of  Saxony.     But,  how- 
ever wise  that  policy  might  be,  with  a  view  to  the  warding 
off  future  dangers,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  attended  with  extreme  hardship  to  the  present  King, 
and  went  to  establish  a  precedent  which  might  come  to  be 
of  dangerous  application  to  the  lesser  states  of  Germany 
in  after  times.    The  project  of  entirely  transferring  Saxony 
to  Prussia  excited  a  great  sensation  in  these  lesser  states, 
the  sovereigns  of  which  were  alike  jealous  of  any  consider- 
able increase  of  the  power  of  Austria  or  Prussia,  and  averse 
to  the  idea  of  dethroning  and  annihilating  a  reigning  Prince 
in  the  Confederacy.     Bavaria  took  the  lead  in  this  com- 
bination, and  spoke  out  resolutely  on  the  necessity  of 
hazarding  a  war  rather  than  submitting  to  it.    They  took 
the  most  effectual  means  of  attaining  their  object,  by  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England,  who, 
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as  King  of  Hanover,  was  as  much  interested  as  themselves    chap. 
in  withstanding  the  proposal.     The  Prince  embraced  their     ^"^' 
views,  and  the  consequence  was  a  change  in  the  instructions     1814. 
of  the  British  Cabinet  to  Lord  Castlereagh.    He  was  now 
directed  to  concur  to  a  certain  extent  with  France,  Bavaria^ 
and  the  lesser  German  Powers,  in  opposition  to  the  entire  x™^^ 
absorption  of  Saxony  by  Prussia,  and  to  contend  for  ^^^^, 
compromise.     To  this  change  the  preservation  of  Dresden  Cap.  i.  ^; 
and  a  part  of  Saxony  to  its  reigning  family  is  mainly  to  462.  * 
be  ascribed.* 

This  change,  however,  by  threatening  to  deprive  Prussia 
of  part  of  the  territories  of  Saxony,  which  its  Cabinet  so  Warlike 
eagerly  coveted,  only  augmented  the  chances  of  a  complete  France  ud 
rupture  between  the  Powers,  and  a  general  war.  They  '^*' 
immediately  took  fire  at  Berlin.  Ilardenberg  declared 
openly  at  Vienna,  that  "  Prussia  would  not  restore  Saxony. 
She  had  won  it,  and  she  would  keep  it.  She  had  neither 
the  inclination  nor  idea  of  abandoning  it.''  At  the  same 
time,  the  Prussian  armies  were  all  put  on  the  war  foot- 
ing, and  large  bodies  of  troops  from  Berlin  marched  into 
Dresden,  and  occupied  all  the  frontier  towns  of  Saxony. 
Meanwhile  the  other  Powers  were  not  idle,  and  Frederick 
Augustus  found  himself  supported  by  a  larger  combina- 
tion than  he  could  have  ventured  to  hope  for.  Bavaria 
had  70,000  men  soon  on  foot,  which  were  moved  towards 
the  Saxon  frontier,  and  De  Wrede  formally  ofiered  to 
Metternich  to  bring  25,000  into  the  field  for  every  100,000 
which  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  sent  forth  to  support  them. 
Talleyrand  wrote  to  his  Government  in  the  most  urgent 
terms,  counselling  the  immediate  increase  of  the  French 
army  ;  and  Louis  XVIII.,  though  most  reluctant  to  draw 
the  sword,  at  length  agreed  to  call  70,000  of  the  old 
soldiers  to  their  standards,  which  raised  the  effective  force 
of  France  from  130,000  to  200,000  men.  So  threatening 
did  affairs  look,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  from 
Paris  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  that  the  only  use  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  was  to  gain  time  for  the  preparations 
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not  be  a  greater  accession  of  territory  than  Holland  was    chap. 
receiving  by  the  annexation  of  Belgium ;  Austria  by  Lorn-     ^^^' 
bardy  and  the  Tyrol;  and  Russia  by  the  Grand-duchy  of     1814. 
Warsaw.    As  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  he  proposed  to  give 
him  a  compensation  by  the  principalities  of  Munster  and 
Paderbom,  where  the  dispossessed  monarch  might  reign 
with  the  title  of  King.*     These  proposals  were  submitted 
to  Mettemich  on  the  8th  December,  and  he  announced  Dec.  a 
on  the  10th,  that  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  Dec.  lo. 
to  Prussia  was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  his 
Government;  that  it  compromised  its  Bohemian  frontier, 
and  might  give  rise  to  dangerous  intrigues  on  the  part  of 
France ;  that  the  losses  of  Prussia  were  adequately  com- 
pensated by  a  portion  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw, 
Lower  Lusatia,  the  district  of  Wittenberg,  and  some  others, 
without  their  being  withdrawn  from  the  German  Confede- 
racy.   To  this  answer,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Hanover,  and  i  Mettemich 
all  the  lesser  states  of  Germany  acceded  by  a  solemn  act,  i^,^^*^®"' 
fraught  to  all  appearance  with  the  gravest  consequences ;  H^^^^^fij^ 
for  Prussia,  supported  by  Russia,  persisted  in  the  demand  ^^j^^'^^^^jj 
for  the  whole  of  Saxony,  and  England  and  France  were  sos-soV. 
cordially  ranged  on  the  side  of  Austria  in  the  dispute.^ 

Previous  to  this,  in  the  end  of  October,  just  before      ^^ 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Congress,  on  finding  matters  stomy  in- 
becoming  very  serious,  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  re-  Aioiander' 
quested,  and  immediately  obtained,  a  second  interview  JLa.    *^ 
with  M.  de  Talleyrand.     He  was  much  more  courteous 
and  gracious  on  this  than  on  the  former  occasion,     "  I 
found  you  at  Paris,"  said  the  Czar,  "  entirely  in  favour 

•  Hardenberg'a  proposal  for  the  King  of  Saxony  was  :— "  De  lui  c6der  les 
principaut^  de  Munster  et  de  Paderbom  oii  Frederic  Auguste  regnerait  aveo 
le  Utre  de  Roi,  qui,  apr^  lui,  serait  remplac^  par  celui  de  Grand-due  pour  faire 
diflparaitre  toute  inquietude  de  la  part  d'Autriche.  Le  Roi  de  Prusse  engage- 
rait  2i  ne  point  fortifier  Dresde  et  h  odder  5.  sa  Majesty  Imperiale  le  district  de 
Raiibor  dans  la  Haute  Silesie,  presque  tous  ceux  do  Pled  et  de  Leobschutz,  ainsi 
quun  canton  de  la  principaut4$  de  Neiss.  Quant  U  Mayence,  la  Bavidre  ayant  4i6 
trop  richement  pourvue  par  Anspach  et  Bayreuth  (sacrifices  qui  coutait  tant  de 
regrets  U  la  Prusse)  pour  oser  prdtendre  li  la  possession  de  cette  \'ille  il  entrait 
dana  les  Tues  de  TEmpereur  Alexandre  de  Tassigucr  au  Grand-due  de  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  en  confiant  sa  defense  aux  Allies." — Hardenbero,  xii.  464,  465. 
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of  tbe  restoration  of  Poland."      "  Assuredly,  Sire,"  re- 
plied the  diplomatist,  "  I  and  all  the  French  would  hare 
IS*,    seen  irith  joy  the  restoration  of  Poland ;  but  it  is  not 
ancient  Poland  which  we  would  see  rise  from  its  ashes. 
That  of  which  there  is  now  a  question  is  a  very  different 
thing,  and  one  in  which  we  have  only  a  remote  and  in- 
ccmsiderable  interest.     It  is  for  the  German  Princes  to 
say  whether  they  wish  to  see  Russia  brought  down  to 
the  Oder.      We,  as  defenders  of  the  pubUc  rights  of 
Europe,  are  only  concerned  in  securing  the  preservation 
of  Saxony.''      At  these  words  the  Emperor  lost  all  com- 
mand of  himself.     "  Public  rights,  indeed !  vain  words  ; 
words  which  every  one  makes  use  of  to  serve  his  own 
convenience,     I  am  not  to  be  deceived  by  them.     There 
is  no  junction  here  either  of  principles  or  rights,  but  of 
inlei^t.  which  everyone  understands  after  his  own  fashion. 
I  have  promised  Saxony  to  Frederick  William,  and  I  shall 
keep  mv  woni.      I  hold  more  by  it  than  by  those  pre- 
tended treaties,  which  are  only  a  cover  for  lies.     The 
Kini  of  Saxony  is  a  traitor,  who  has  deserted  the  cause 
of  Europe,     If  he  was  served  right,  he  would  go  to  ex- 
piate his  offence  in  Russia.     He  would  not  be  the  first 
Saxon  prince  who  has  in  that  manner  expiated  his  pre- 
tentions lo  Poland."     "  The  word  traitor,"  replied  Talley- 
nuni  "  is  one  which  can  never  be  applied  to  a  sovereign 
who  can  only  be  in  the  condition  of  a  conquered  party, 
and  should  never  find  a  place  in  a  mouth  so  august  as 
thai  of  your  Majesty.     Pubhc  right  is  a  real,  sacred  thing, 
which  v\>nstiiuies  the  great  distinction  between  civilised 
and  Ktrlvarous  nations;  and  I  trust  your  Majesty  will 
rerioci  seriously  before  you  outrage  the  unanimous  feel- 
iui^i  of  Europe."     '*  As  to  that,"  answered  Alexander, 
••  Austria  and  England  have  abandoned  Saxony,  and  my 
friend  Fnxlerick  William  will  be  King  of  Prussia  and 
SaAony,  as  I   myself  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of 
Poland."     ••  I  doubt  it>"  replied  Talleyrand  ;  "  nothing 
is  less  certain  than  the  consent  of  England  and  Austria 
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to  such  an  arrangement."     "  To  cut  the  matter  short,"    chap. 
answered  Alexander,  "  you  have  elsewhere  interests  which      ^^^' 
you  haye  much  at  heart.*     My  acquiescence  in  the  wishes     I814. 
of  France  will  depend  on  her  acquiescence  in  mine.'' 
"  France,"  rejoined  Tallejrrand,  "  has  no  favour  to  ask. 
She  appeals  only  to  principles."     They  parted  mutually  ^  Thien, 
irritated,  and  having  made  no  advance  towards  a  better  sTs"* 
understanding.^ 

Finding  France  thus  resolute,  Alexander  had  recourse 
to  Austria,  and  requested  an  interview  with  M.  de  Met- And  with 
temich,  who  immediately  waited  upon  him.  The  Prussian  J^ch!**^' 
minister  had  previously  communicated  the  answer  of  M. 
de  Mettemich  to  the  last  proposals  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Berlin,  which  revealed  a  desire  to  isolate  Russia  by 
means  of  concessions  which  should  appease  Prussia. 
Alexander  commenced  the  conference  by  his  usual  re- 
marks on  the  iniquity  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  the 
necessity  of  making  a  shining  reparation,  which  Russia 
alone  could  do  by  reason  of  the  extent  of  its  Polish  pos- 
sessions. "Austria,"  replied  Mettemich,  "has  already  in 
her  possession  a  considerable  part  of  the  old  Polish  ter- 
ritory ;  and  she  would  as  willingly  as  any  other  Power 
undertake  a  restoration  which  is  to  cost  so  little  to  the 
repairing  Power."  At  these  words  the  Czar  became 
violently  irritated.  "  The  remark,"  said  he,  "  is  false 
and  improper  ;  and  you  are  probably  the  only  man  in 
Austria  who  would  venture  to  address  Russia  in  such 
terms  of  revolt.''  "  If  such  are  to  be  the  terms  on  which 
the  Cabinets  are  hereafter  to  be,"  replied  Mettemich,  "  I 
have  only  to  request  the  Emperor,  my  master,  to  send 
another  representative  of  Austria  to  the  Congress."  The  ■!?>», 
conference  then  broke  up,  with  even  warmer  feelings  of  mu-  6ii!'  ' 
tual  exasperation  than  the  one  with  Talleyrand  had  done.* 

When  such  were  the  terms  on  which  the  leading  char- 
acters at  the  Congress  were  conversing,  it  was  obviously 
only  a  question  of  time,  and  that  too  a  very  short  one, 

*  Alluding  to  Murat  and  Napoleon. 
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CHAP,    when  it  was  to  be  dissolved,  and  a  bloodj  war  wa.  to 
__  break  out  between  the  once  Allied  Powers.     The  account 
i>i^    of  this   stormy  interview  was  soon  bniit<?d  abroad  in 
,p«,f  \ienna,  and  produced  an  immense  sensation       "What 
•^  ,  hare  we  gained,"'  it  wa^  said,  "  bj  having  emancipated  our- 
^2;t^  selves  froni  the  yoke  of  Napoleon,  if  it  wafi  only  to  faU 
—  ::nder  another  not  less  imperious  and  oppressive,  and  not 
Tvhevei  hke  the  former,  by  the  prodigious  ascendant 
w->A  genms  had  acquired  in  the  last  domination  ?    On 
:-^  diT  foUowmg  the  two  Emperors  set  out  on  a  visit  to 
^'r■-  .Buda^   m  Hungan-,   during  which  Francis,  who 
▼:l5  -^-j  L.>5t  on  the  occasion,  lavished  the  most  delicate 
in-:>:r:<  on  the  Czar.     But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  the 
t-?cri=:^:r:-:-:  was  irreconcilable  and  visible.      Interests 
:x^:^  we:>?  at  stake  to  be  reconciled  by  the  most 
>:i'r.:c  -^::r:c-sy  of  manner.      The  Czar  gave  token  of 
:::    :i:>:r-iiii:  danger,  and  of  his   secret  designs,  by 
li- >i:i^  :i^  rx>:  flattering  attentions  on  the  Hungarian 
trc   O-r^ti  c^r.iirV  whom  he  met  during   his  progress 
::^-'t^  H-r^vj— auentions  which  too  clearly  bespoke 
::»:   i;-;<:^  :c  v^wrviEi:  Austria  by  the  threat  of  erecting 
i   .-r:o:-<?cliT:cii::  empire  on  its  ruins.     Meanwhile,  at 
'•^vir-i.  •^•-  C:'iji:^?s5  had  formally  met  for  the  transac- 
,    :  .  ■'  j.i^fCTr:'^  :r  the  1st  Xovember.     Though  assembled 
i.:-I  ":.2n.>  r':v:.rli::r^  ever  since  the  25th  September,  it 
vi2^  :':.:'i  .mIj  :ii:  ::  was  in  name  constituted.     Its  first 
fv,  ^  i>  ::  T?:ci:r^:e  committees  to  draw  up  reports  for 
:r    -rvtl  .i;:Vis';r.  cr  all  important  questions,  of  the  eight 
",*.•>  j.^jbCo^'^ ::  Oio  treaty  of  Paris,  who  composed  it. 
'"'•.><  T  ;r; — :.T  :!•?  prncral  affairs  of  Xortheni  Europe, 
'V  -.ri-\>!^rrA::n*??  c<  Russia.  Prussia,  Austria,  England, 
:.'!.  y-:fcr»,v     rVr  :i.>sr  of  Italy — Russia,  Austria,  Eng- 
.     .  y^r'-.w  ir*,:  Sc^oiz  ;  for  Germany — Austria,  Prussia, 
N.   r-.«».  "•  r::'.S:'ri,ar^; Hanover:  for  Poland — Austria, 
vv.v  5.  •;  r"-;s?.jk  u::\kr  ihe  meiliation  of  England  :  for 
»     •-.::':     I\,:?5>:jl  Ausm'xEndand,  and  France  :'  for 
.1   oujocr  .c'  i/.i"  Khinc — IVussia,  Austria,  England, 
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and  France  ;  and  for  the  consideration  of  the  slave  trade    chap. 
— the  maritime  Powers.  ^^• 


During  all  this  time  Lord  Castlereagh  was  indefatiga-     ish. 
ble  in  his  endeavours  to  detach  Prussia  from  Russia,  and  Lord^cwtic. 
unite  it  with  all  the  other  States  of  Germany  in  a  defensive  ^^  f^*'* 
league  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Czar  on  the  side  *^^^^s  the 
of  Poland.     Upon  the  King  he  could  produce  no  impres-  Cabinet. 
sion,  for  he  was  a  fellow-soldier  of  Alexander,  and  like 
him  he  felt  himself  bound   by  every  consideration   of 
gratitude  and  honour  to  his  benefactor.      But  upon  the 
Prussian  Cabinet,  which  was  not  bound  by  the  same  irre- 
fragable bonds,  and  which  was  second  to  none  in  Europe 
in  ability  and  intelligence,  his  efforts  were  attended  with 
much  greater  success  ;  and  both  Metternich  and  Talley- 
rand now  embraced  his  views  and  seconded  his  cflForts. 
He  represented  to  them  "  that  the  abandonment  of  Po- 
land was  a  misfortune  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  but  for 
the  Prussians  in  particular,  so  near  Russia,  a  peril  of  the 
gravest  kind  :  that  even  the  last  partition  was  less  dan- 
gerous, for  it  at  least  left  the  Vistula  with  its  fortresses 
as  a  barrier  against  Russia ;  but  that  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  bring  them  across  that  river  down  to  the  Oder, 
and  into  the  very  heart  of  Germany  :  that  the  project  of 
restoring  Poland  was  a  mere  delusion ;  for  the  Poland 
which  would  be  restored  would  not  be  the  ancient  warlike 
and  independent  republic,  but  a  vanquished  and  submis- 
sive Poland,  which  could  prove  nothing  in  the  hands  of 
the  Czar  but  a  brave  nation  of  slaves  fighting  for  its 
masters  :    that  if  it   were  permitted  to  have  any  will 
of  its  own  it  could  only  be  to  resume  Gallicia  from 
Austria,  and  Dantzic,  Graudentz,  and  Thorn  from  Prussia  ; 
and  it  might  be  figured  what  interest  the  Cabinet  of  Ber- 
lin would  have  in  facilitating  such  a  consummation.     The 
motive  which  led  the  great  Frederick  to  accept  a  portion 
of  Poland  on  occasion  of  the  first  partition  in   1772, 
was   to   unite  by  them   old   Prussia  to  Silesia,   which 
otherwise   would  have   been  completely  separated,  and 
VOL.  IL  3  M 
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l'  it  was  the  influence  of  the  King,  arising  from  his    chap. 
inal   regard  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which  had     ^"^' 
^rto  prevented  eflfect  being  given  to  them.*      The     i8J^ 
yv  of  Russia  soon  perceived  this  change,  and  as  all 
ler  Powers  were  decidedly  against  him  on  this 
le  waa  very  much  affected  by  it.     To  neutralise 
sion,  he  asked  the  King  of  Pnissia  to  dine  with 
-^^e,  in  order  to  come  to  an  understanding  on 
entous  questions  at  issue,  without  the  interven- 
teir  ministers — a  proceeding  which,  how  unusual 
matters  of  State,   seemed  warranted  by  the 
they  had  faced  together  and  the  personal  inti- 
lich  subsisted  between  them.     The  interview  was 
i.a  ward  to  with  the  utmost  anxiety  by  the  Czar,  Nov.  29. 
\si\  knew  how  set  his  subjects  were  on  gaining  the  ^j^^Jll^JSs, 

of  their  ancient  and  hereditary  enemies,  the^;|j°^; 
jd  be  himself  said  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart  that  ^^i^.  ^ 

Lord  Liver- 

Much  as  his  crown  was  worth  to  return  empty-  gooi,  Dec 
St  Petersburg.''      It  took  place  on  the  29th  ms. 
and  was  attended  with  unlooked-for  success.^ 


42. 


lie  began  by  re-  interview  of 
they  had  inter- Ji^hSi 


lder»  who  was  extremely  excited  on  this  occasion, 

the  last  degree  of  violence. 

their  recollection  the  vows 

the  beginning  of  1813  when  they  met  on  thcp^j^^ 

after  years  of  severance  and  coldness  promised 

yv  faU  together,  or  save  Europe  by  their  united 

Ic  reminded  him  of  the  fidelity  to  his  oath  which 

Itnced,  when,  his  councillors  having  all  advised  him 

<n  the  Vistula  and  make  peace  with  Napoleon, 

'*8oIved  to  brave  all  the  dangers  of  war  rather 

JO  the  chance  of  delivering  Germany.     "  But,'' 

for  this  honourable  fidelity  to  engagements,  Ger- 

ild  still  have  been  enslaved,  and  Prussia  reduced 

iiillions  of  inhabitants.     It  is  to  the  fidelity  of 

irler  the  Foliflh  qaestion  as  settled.  Prussia  never  contended  it  in 
Austria  conaequently  has  yielded.  The  Saxon  question  is  now 
■  '  thut  k  of  muob  difficulty." — Lord  Castlereaqh  to  Duke  of 
.  Dt^mhtr  17,  1814;  Castitrcagh  CorreajMmdencey  x.  219. 
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There  was  much  truth  in  these  eloquent  words,  so  far  chap. 
as  the  personal  merits  of  Alexander,  and  the  great  ser-  ^^^- 
Tices  of  Russia  during  the  war,  were  concerned  ;  though,  i8u. 
unfortunately,  so  far  as  the  independence  of  Europe  and  Freshtnd 
the  liberties  of  other  States  were  involved,  they  were  met  «^.^'® , 

,  'J  union  of 

by  other  considerations  not  less  weighty,  and  of  more  *^"»»»  ^^^ 
general  application.  Enforced,  however,  with  the  charm 
of  manner  which  the  Czar  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree, 
and  to  which  his  animation  and  vehemence  only  lent 
additional  force,  they  proved  irresistible.  Frederick  Wil- 
liam threw  himself  into  the  Emperor's  arms,  and  they 
mutually  swore  again  eternal  friendshijx  Alexander, 
however,  when  the  first  transports  were  over,  reminded 
Frederick  William  that  it  was  not  enough  that  they  were 
united,  but  that  the  consent  of  their  Cabinets  was  required 
to  public  acts,  which  should  bind  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. For  this  purpose  another  meeting  was  arranged 
between  the  Emperor  and  Prince  Hardenberg,  at  which 
the  former  repeated  all  the  arguments  he  had  addressed 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Prince  Talleyrand  to  induce 
him  to  adopt  his  views.  Hardenberg  combated  them 
as  much  as  he  could,  and  laid  before  him  the  views  of 
Austria  and  Great  Britain  on  the  subject,  but  without 
producing  the  smallest  impression  on  the  Czar.  The 
minister  was  finally  obliged  to  yield  ;  Russia  and  Prussia 
remained  more  closely  united  than  ever ;  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  agreement  were,  the  abandonment  to  Russia 
of  the  whole  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  including  ^  Thje^ 
Warsaw,  with  4,200,000  inhabitants,  and  the  annexation  537,  wi. ' 
to  Prussia  of  the  whole  of  Saxony.^ 

This  renewed  cordial  understanding  between  Alexander 
and  Frederick  William  soon  made  itself  felt  in  many  dif-  Extreme 
ferent  ways.     The  Czar  and   his   suite  discontinued  allof  ai^x^" 
visits,  except  those  of  mere  ceremony,  to  the  French  ^"^.j  ^^e 
Embassy,  and  openly  received  in  the  most  cordial  manner  ^"^^"^ 

reagh,  by  whom  they  were  transmitted  to  Pcoris  and  London,  where  M.  Thiers 
found  them  in  the  Bureau  des  Affaires  Etrangirc8,^TmERBf  xviiL  686-542. 
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Seeing  matters  so  nearly  approaching  a  rupture,  and    chap. 
rightly  judging  that  the  principal  danger  to  be  guarded     ^^• 


against  in  any  ulterior  arrangements  was  the  augmenta-     1814. 
tion  of  the  already  exorbitant  power  of  Russia,  Lordp^jjfi 
Castlereagh  lost  no  time  in  drawing  closer  his  relations  ^^^^^ 
with  Prince  Mettemich  and  Prince  Talleyrand.    Knowing 
from  the  decided  language  of  the  Emperor  and  his  public 
acts,  as  evinced  in  the  vast  concentration  of  troops  in 
Poland,  that  he  would  not  be  diverted  from  his  designs, 
and,  if  necessary,  would  carry  them  through  by  force, 
these  three  statesmen  considered  seriously  during  the  first 
week  of  December  what  measures  were  best  calculated  to 
defeat  them.     The  result  of  these  deliberations  was  the 
forwarding  of  a  decided  note  by  Prince  Metternich  to  the  Dec  10. 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  which  it  was  stated  that,  "  Con- 
sidering the  unanimous  opinion  of  Germany,  the  definitive 

SuMe  le  mdme  oppresseur  de  T Europe  r^prouva  h  son  tour  la  doctrine,  que  la 
conqudte  seule  peut  oter  la  8ouyeraint€.  L'Angleterre  et  son  ennemi  ont  done 
^galement  rejet^  cette  doctrine  :  la  conqudte  n'a  done  pas  pu  rendre  le  royaume 
de  Saxe  vacant. 

**  Le  Roi  de  Saxe  n*a  certainement  pas  4t6  jug^,  car  il  n^a  4t6  ni  cit^  ni  entendu. 
II  est  done  tout  au  plus  dans  le  simple  ^tat  d'accus^ ;  c'est  h  dire,  dans  un  ^tat 
oil  celui  qui  8*7  trouve  ne  perd  mdme  le  droit  d'dtre  tenu  pour  innocent  jusquli 
ce  qull  ait  4t6  coudamn^  Si  le  Koi  de  Saxe  devait  ^tre  jug6,  par  qui  senut-il  ? 
Si>rait  ce  par  sea  accusateurs  t  Serait  ce  par  ceux  qui  veulent  profiter  de  ses 
depouill^e  ?  Serait  ce  par  ceux  dont  la  politique  a  scule  cr^^  cette  necessity, 
qui  Vabsout  de  toutes  les  fautes  qu'elle  aurait  pu  lui  faire  commettre. 

**  Admittons  pour  un  moment  qu'il  puisse  I'dtre  et  qu'il  soit ;  d'apr^  quel 
principe  de  justice  la  peine  port^e  coutre  lui  serait-elle  ^tendue  aux  princes  de 
sa  ligne  f  La  confiscation,  que  les  nations  eclaircis  ont  banni  de  leurs  codes, 
serait  ceUe  introduite  aux  dix-neuvi^me  si^cle  dans  le  droit  g^n^ral  de  TEu- 
rope ;  ou  la  confiscation  d*un  royaume  serait-elle  moins  odieuse  que  celle  d'un 
simple  cbaumi^e  1  Agir  comme  si  la  conqudte  scule  donnait  la  souveraint^ 
c'est  andaotir  le  droit  de  TEurope  et  la  placer  sous  Tempire  exclusif  de  Tarbi- 
traire  et  de  la  force.  A  qui  la  disposition  que  Ton  pretend  faire  de  la  Saxe 
serait-elle  utile?  A  la  Prusse]  Deux  millions  de  sujets  qui  d'ici  a  plus  d'un 
sidcle  peut-^tre  ne  s'affectioneraient  point  &  la  dynastie  uouvelle.  Ou  veut  for- 
tifier la  Prusse;  on  Taura  rdelement  affoibli.  L' union  de  TAutricbe  et  de  la 
Prusse  est  n^cessaire  au  repos  et  II  la  siiret^  de  TAUemagne ;  mais  la  disposition 
qu'on  pretend  de  faire  de  la  Saxe  serait  la  chose  du  monde  la  plus  propre  U 
ndlumer  une  rivalit<$  qui  a  dur^  jusqu^aux  d^sastres  de  la  Prusse  et  que  ses 
d^sastres  ont  suspendue  mais  non  pas  peut-4tre  eteint<5.  Ainsi  ces  dispositions 
iraieot  contre  le  but  mdme  qui  les  aurait  fait  faire,  et  d'un  premier  mal  naltroient 
une  foule  de  maux.  Reconnoissons  done  que  Tinjustice  est  un  mauvais  fonde- 
ment,  sur  lequel  le  monde  politique  ne  sauraient  bdtir  que  pour  sa  mine.** — 
ProteMtation  de  la  France,  2  Novembre  1814;  Congris  de  Vienne,  L  276-280. 
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pelled  to  abandon  her  pretensions  to  the  whole  of  Saxony,    chap. 
and  Russia  be  driven  beyond  the  Vistula.     The  projects     ^^• 


of  the  coalesced  Powers  were  not  to  be  carried  into  execu-     1814. 
tion  till  March  following,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  re- 
mained the  close  secret  of  Austria,  England,  France,  and 
Bayaria.      England,  as  the  best  part  of  her  army  was 
engaged  in  America,  was  not  taken  bound  to  furnish  any  1  ^. 
troops  in  the  first  instance,  but  she  was  to  make  up  the  ^w.  652, 
deficiency  in  subsidies  to  the  other  Powers,  of  which  some  l  94, 95. ' 
of  them,  and  France  in  particular,  stood  much  in  need.^ 

Prussia  did  not  reply  to  the  determined  note  of  Austria 
till  the  20th,  when  Prince  Hardenberg  lodged  a  note.  The  cir 
reiterating  the  demand  of  his  Court  for  the  whole  of  ^Sf 
Saxony  as  the  only  adequate  recompense  which  the  nation  *  ^^' 
could  receive  for  the  sacrifices  she  had  made  ;  but  oflfer- 
ing  to  give  up  certain  of  her  possessions  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  as  an  indemnity  to  Frederick  Augustus. 
On  the  preceding  day,  Talleyrand  had  drawn  up  a  note, 
which  was  communicated  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the 
24th,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  abandoned  with  re- 
gret the  cause  of  Poland,  which  he  could  no  longer  de- 
fend against  Russia,  but  that  he  would  support  that  of 
Saxony,  in  the  preservation  of  which  the  two  principles 
of  legitimacy  and  equilibrium  of  power  were  interested. 
The  Czar  now  somewhat  abated  his  haughty  preten- 
sions in  regard  to  Poland.  Some  rumours  of  the  com- 
bination of  France,  Austria,  and  England  had  reached 
his  ears,  and  the  constant  communication  between  the 
embassies  of  those  three  Powers  sufficiently  proved  that 
something  serious  was  in  contemplation.  Accordingly, 
by  a  note  on  31st  December,  he  consented  to  relin- 
quish one  part  of  the  Polish  territory  to  Austria  and 
another  to  Prussia,  to  declare  Cracow  a  free  city,  and 
to  give  the  restored  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  might 
embrace  the  whole  of  that  country  ceded  in  the  three 
partitions  to  Russia,  such  a  constitution  as  might  suit 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  and  be  in  conformity  with 
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attacked  they  should  regard  themselves  as  all  assailed ;    chap. 
that  if  one  of  the  three  found  itself  menaced,  the  two     ^^- 
others  should  intervene,  and,  in  case  of  failure  to  eflfect  an     isi^- 
amicable  adjustment,  should  succour  it,  each  with  an  armed  ah.  2. 
force  of  150,000  men,  of  which  120,000  should  be  infantry  Art.  3. 
and  30,000  cavalry;  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  should  Art.  4. 
have  the  option  of  furnishing  the  whole  or  part  of  his 
contingent  in  foreign  troops  taken  into  his  pay  ;  that  in  Art.  5. 
the  event  of  a  war,  they  should  concur  amicably  on  the 
appointment  of  a  general-in-chief,  and  the  operations  to 
be  carried  on ;  that  in  the  event  of  new  arrangements  or  Art.  6. 
additional  contributions  of  armed  forces  becoming  neces- 
sary, they  should  be  entered  into  and  provided  without 
delay  ;  that  peace  should  not  be  made  but  by  common  Art.  7. 
consent ;  that  this  treaty  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  annul-  Art.  8. 
Ung  any  previous  one  between  the  same  parties,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  ratifying  and  confirming  them  in  their  fullest 
extent/     The  preparations  of  the  new  Allies  kept  pace  >  Traits, 
with  their  engagements.     Everywhere  warlike  prepara-ctj*  i.  95,* 
tions  were  set  on  foot,  and  as  a  preliminary  step  25,000  ^' 
fresh  Austrian  troops  marched  into  Gallicia.     On  their 
side  Russia  and  Prussia  were  not  idle.      The  Russians 
had  already  concentrated  260,000  men  in  Poland;  Prussia 
had  173,000  under  arms;   Austria,  220,000  effectives; 
and  the  Anglo-Belgian  army  was  reckoned  at  80,000. 
By  a  secret  article,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Holland,  and  Pied- 
mont were  invited  to  accede  to  the  treaty,  which  they 
immediately  did,  and  added  100,000  more  to  the  Allied 
forces.     Thus,  as  the  result  of  a  pacific  congress,  and  in 
the  midst  of  professions  of  moderation  and  pacific  disposi- 
tions on  all  sides,  all  Europe  was  in  arms,  and  on  the 
verge  of  a  universal  conflagration,^  and  a  million  of  armed"  c»p.  i.97 

poflsible  au  veritable  esprit  de  ce  traits  ;  que  fi,  par  Buite  et  en  haine  des  pro- 
positions qu'elles  auraient  faites  et  soutenues  d'un  commun  accord,  leurs  poa- 
eessions  dtaient  attaqu^s,  alurs  et  dans  co  cas  ellcs  s'engageaient  pour  se  tenir 
pour  attaqu^  tous  trois  h,  faire  cause  commune  entre  ellen  et  h  s'assistcr  mu- 
tuellenaent  pour  repousser  une  telle  agression  avec  toutes  les  forces  d^jh  Rp<5- 
cifi^." — Traits,  3  Janvier  1815;  Castltreagh  Corrtttpondence,  MS.;  and  Capk- 
VIOUE,  i.  96. 
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that  the  Orders  in  Council,  though  the  ostensible,  vrere  chap. 
not  the  real  cause  of  the  war.  The  Americans  made  ^^^' 
no  corresponding  complaints  against  the  French  decrees,  i8i4. 
though  they  had  commenced  this  unwonted,  and,  to  neu- 
trals, destructive  species  of  warfare.  All  their  indigna- 
tion was  directed  against  the  British,  though  their  mea- 
sures, how  violent  soever,  were  in  retaliation  and  defence 
only,  and  it  continued  after  they  were  repealed.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  Americans,  deeming  the  British  armies 
and  fleets  deeply  engaged  in  the  European  war,  deemed 
the  opportunity  favourable  for  throwing  their  sword  into 
the  scale  when  it  was  so  nearly  balanced,  and  extorting 
from  the  distresses  of  Great  Britain  a  renunciation  of  the 
right  of  searcliing  neutral  vessels  at  sea,  and  wresting  from 
her  her  remaining  transatlantic  possessions.  And  thus 
the  unseemly  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  an  emancipated 
colony  seeking  to  aggrandise  itself  at  the  expense,  in  a 
moment  of  distress,  of  the  mother-country,  and  of  the 
greatest  republic  of  the  New  World  combining  with  the 
despot  of  the  Old,  to  root  out  the  last  asylum  of  freedom 
on  the  European  shores. 

The  success  in  the  war  had  been  so  equally  balanced 
that  though  on  the  whole  it  had  been  decisively  on  the  Baiaac^ 
side  of  Great  Britain,  yet  either  party  might  withdraw  SSS^the 
with  honour  from  the  contest.  On  the  one  hand,  thej^^^ 
Americans  could  point  with  pride  to  the  spectacle  of  three 
British  frigates  taken  in  single  combat  by  so  many  of 
theirs  of  equal  nominal  rating,  though  much  superior  in 
real  strength ;  a  formidable  attack  on  New  Orleans  had 
been  repulsed  with  great  slaughter ;  and  the  British 
squadron  on  Lake  Champlain  annihilated  by  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
had  redeemed,  in  two  glorious  encounters  at  sea,  the 
dimmed  lustre  of  their  arms ;  they  had  taken  Washing- 
ton, the  capital  of  the  United  States ;  repulsed  all  at- 
tempts to  invade  Canada ;  and  so  utterly  ruined  the  com- 
merce of  the  confederated  states  that  the  custom  duties. 
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The  commissioners  were  instructed  to  adhere  firmly  to  the    chap. 

XIV. 


right  claimed  by  the  British  to  reclaim  their  own  subjects 
from  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  isi*. 
war,  and  for  this  purpose  to  exercise  the  right  of  search,  but 
to  receive  favourably  any  proposal  for  the  modification  in 
practice  of  the  abstract  theory.  A  revision  of  the  boundary 
treaty  of  1 783,  which  had  been  very  loosely  worded,  was 
recommended,  not  in  the  spirit  of  conquest  or  aggrandise- 

and  enforce  in  war  the  allegiance  and  service  of  his  subjects ;  2dly,  the  protec- 
tion which  the  Indians  as  allies  are  entitled  to  claim  at  our  hands ;  3dly,  the 
regulation  of  the  frontier,  to  prevent  hereafter,  as  far  as  possible,  jealousy  or 
collision ;  and,  4thly,  the  question  of  the  Fishery.     .     .     . 

1.  **  With  respect  to  the  maritime  question,  you  will  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  the  American  negotiators  have  any  specific  measure  to  propose  for  ob- 
viating hereafter  the  alleged  abuses  of  which  they  complain  in  the  practice  of 
impressing  British  seamen  from  on  board  American  merchant  ships.  The  en- 
cloeed  proclamations  will  demonstrate  that  the  British  Government  can  never 
recede  from  the  principle  of  holding  their  own  subjects  to  their  duty  of  alle- 
giance. You  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  American  Government  is 
dLiposed  prospectively  to  desist  from  their  extravagant  pretensions  under  this 
head,  in  which  case  something  might  possibly  be  devised  to  relieve  their  diffi- 
culties as  to  the  past,  by  adopting  a  reasonable  system  of  indulgence  towards 
individuals  who  may  have  actually  and  bond  fide  entered  amongst  them  under 
the  £iith  of  their  acts  of  naturalisation.  This  might  bo  effected  by  stipula- 
tion, without  bringing  the  question  of  right  to  issue  on  either  side. 

**  The  right  of  search  and  of  withdrawing  our  seamen  from  on  board  Ameri- 
caa  merchant  shipe  can  never  be  given  up,  even  for  a  time,  in  exchange  for  any 
municipal  regulation  whatsoever.  But  if  the  American  negotiators  have  any 
regulations  to  propose  tending  to  check  abuse,  the  British  Government  will 
weigh  them  dispassionately,  and  with  a  desire  to  conciliate.  The  difficulties, 
howerer,  of  finding  a  satisfactory  expedient  may  render  it  desirable  to  waive 
this  discussion  altogether,  if  other  points  can  be  adjusted.  To  this  the  Bri- 
tish Gk>vernment  will  have  no  objection,  considering  the  question  to  bo  prac- 
tically set  at  rest  by  the  return  of  peace.  They  are  equally  prepared  to  leave 
the  rule  of  war  of  1766  to  rest  upon  its  own  clear  and  well-established  authority. 
Should  the  American  commissioners  abstain  from  stirring  this  question,  you 
will  remain  silent  upon  it.  Should  they  think  fit  to  advertto  it,  you  will  assert 
the  principles  upon  which  the  British  Government  has  uniformly  maintained 
the  legality  as  well  as  the  justice  of  this  rule.     .     .     . 

2.  "  Upon  the  subject  of  the  Indians,  you  will  represent  that  an  adequate 
arFaogement  of  their  interests  is  considered  by  your  Government  as  a  sine  q\ia 
Aon  of  peace ;  and  that  they  will,  under  this  head,  require  not  only  that  a  full 
and  express  recognition  of  their  limits  shall  take  place :  you  will  also  throw  out 
the  importance  of  the  two  States  entering  into  arrangements  which  may  here- 
after place  their  mutual  relations  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  several 
Indian  nations,  upon  a  footing  of  less  jealousy  and  irritation.  This  may  be 
best  effected  by  a  mutual  guarantee  of  the  Indian  possessions,  as  they  shall  be 
established  upon  the  peace,  against  encroachment  on  the  part  of  either  State. 
Much  of  the  disquietude  to  both  Governments,  as  connected  with  Indian  affairs, 
has  been  produced  by  that  regular  and  progressive  system  of  encroachment^ 
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Under  these  instructions,  which  were  very  judiciously  chap. 
and  ably  acted  upon  by  the  commissioners  on  both  sides,  ^^' 
who  met  and  discussed  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  the  isi*. 
negotiations  at  Ghent  went  on  tardily,  indeed,  but  ami-  p^o^  of 
cably,  during  the  last  six  months  of  1 8 1 4.  The  American  J^,^®^"'" 
commissioners  at  first  endeavoured  to  raise  some  questions 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  the  indem- 
nities claimed  for  captures  made  under  their  authority  ; 
but  as  these  demands  were  firmly  resisted,  they  were 
soon  abandoned ;  while  by  tacit  mutual  consent,  the  discus- 
sion on  maritime  rights  was  waived.  More  serious  diffi- 
culties were  incurred  in  regard  to  the  boundary  line,  which 
had  been  so  vaguely  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1 783,  that  it 
in  many  particulars  required  to  be  made  anew ;  and  the 
right  contended  for  by  the  Americans  to  fish  in  British 
waters.  On  the  first  point,  the  views  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
were  strictly  defensive,  and  founded  on  the  principle  that 
the  lakes  should  be  preserved  as  a  barrier  to  the  British, 
as  the  weaker  Power  in  North  America.  To  carry  out 
this  principle,  the  only  real  security  would  of  course  be 
to  give  the  British  a  strip  of  land  along  the  whole  south- 
ern shore  of  the  lakes  ;  but  as  this  might  seem  to  extend 
the  British  possessions  to  an  inconvenient  degree  to  the 
south,  he  consented  to  be  satisfied  with  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  not  to  erect  fortified  ports 
or  harbours  within  a  certain  distance  of  their  southern 
coast.*     Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  get- 

*  "  Upon  the  point  of  frontier,  you  may  state  that  the  views  of  the  British 
GoTemment  are  strictly  defentive.  They  consider  the  course  of  the  lakes,  from 
hake  Ontario  to  Lake  Superior,  both  inclusive,  to  be  the  natural  military  fron- 
tier of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America.  As  the  weaker  Power  on 
the  North  American  continent,  the  least  capable  of  acting  offensively,  and  the 
most  exposed  to  sudden  invasion.  Great  Britain  considers  itself  entitled  to 
claim  the  use  of  those  lakes  as  a  military  barrier.  It  Ib  quite  obvious  that  a 
boundary  line,  equaUy  dividing  these  waters,  with  a  right  in  each  state  to  arm 
both  upon  the  lakes  and  upon  their  shores,  must  be  calculated  hereafter  to 
create  a  perpetual  contest  for  naval  ascendancy,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war — 
a  species  of  conflict  which  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  an  extent  of  expense 
and  jealousy,  equally  to  be  deprecated  by  both  Governments.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, necessary,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  decide  to  which  Power  these  waters 

VOL.  II.  2  N 
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CHAP,  ting  the  American  commissioners  to  agree  to  the  restric- 
^^'  tions  on  the  construction  of  forts  or  fortified  harbours  on 
1814.  their  coast  of  the  lakes  ;  but  at  length,  by  the  mingled 
sauvitj  and  firmness  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  British 
commissioners,  terms  were  agreed  to,  and  a  treaty  was 
Vtc24.  signed  at  Ghent,  on  terms  highly  honourable  to  Great 
Britain.  It  provided  for  a  mutual  restitution  of  con- 
quests and  acquisitions,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands 
in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  as  to  which  the  statu  quo  posses- 
sion was  to  remain  till  it  was  ascertained  to  which  they 
belonged.  Nothing,  in  conformity  with  the  mstructions 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
right  of  search,  or  that  of  reclaiming  British  seamen 
from  American  vessels,  which  had  been  the  ostensible 
ground  of  quarrel  The  important  point  of  the  frontier 
Une;  between  the  American  state  of  Maine  and  the 
British  province  of  Xew  Bnmswick,  which  was  alluded 
to  without  being  ascertained  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  was 
referred  to  two  commissioners,  one  to  be  chosen  on  either 
side^  and  failing  their  decision,  to  the  final  award  of 
a  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  to  be  also  mutually  chosen.* 

sbftIL  m  *  militaiT  aeose,  czchuiTeij  belong;  uid,  for  the  reaaons  above  stated, 

Great  Brl:aiB  considers  tlut  abe  is  entitled  to  laj  claim  to  theoL     To  give 

jrvt»3a!  v^pentx«n  to  this  principle,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  Power  to 

w^xc  tbe  kk«s  tkall  befoqg  sbaU  bare  the  military  command  of  both  shores, 

W  <d<v-i  Thx:h  a  sA^te  of  territory  with  a  suitable  frontier  is  important   The 

I^ts^  Gc^tYctuNct  is  prepazvd  to  assign  for  deliberation  a  boundary,  in  exe- 

<«i»Mi  «^  ta»  o^j<ct :  b«t  as  this  would  necessarily  extend  their  possessions 

t^  i)m  iccihvard  <>f  the  kkes.  and  as  territory,  as  such,  is  by  no  means  the 

^•^4Wv-<  :i»<y  hare  in  riew.  ther  will  be  dispoeed  to  leave  the  sovereignty  of 

t^  jk.-el  %»x»scri^ed.  asdL  as  inodent  to  it,  the  firee  commercial  navigation  of 

1^  jskM^  a»  as  rcMCBl  cajoycii  by  the  Cnited  States,  provided  the  American 

tdk."r«mMet  will  s9:|«k»t  not  to  prescrre  or  to  constract  any  fortificatioos 

«{M«  <r  w:;tkisi  a  lasiifd  dirtaaoe  of  the  aboras,  or  maintain  or  oonstnict 

jii;y  amei  i^vwos  aj^tt  t^  akes  in  question,  or  upon  the  rivers  which  empty 

^^iBwCvw  aato  tW  saacL     If  this  can  be  regulated,  there  wiU  then  remain 

lil^  .diKwstcsr  t^  anassMant  of  ^e  DOfth-westcra  boundary,  between  Lake 

^^f^^rwe  «K  s^  MiwMwtrfs>  awi  on  the  sade  of  Lower  Canada.     .    .    .   With 

^^s^^-^  V  Oi»  h»&sas.  yvHs  wiU  repeat  that  their  being  ezpreaaly  included  in 

1^  9V^*^  »  iu— ifwi  w  He  a  srar  fM  mm  /  and  that  with  respect  to  their 

Ijib^  alN'  S^.«a«l  %yjv^fST»s«l  is  fcvpared.  as  the  least  objectionable  anange- 

)M«4  V  %W  OmM  ^^atM;.  td»  teke  the  treaty  of  Greenville  as  the  basis.*'— Lord 

;i,H» ■■<■»«  *  Gnarr  OMinassasrcBflw  Amf,  14.  1814;  Cat$i.  Chr.  x.  89,  90. 

'  rU  ilui-l  n  H  "  ''^  **^  ^"'^  ^  ^^  ^«^  -1.:^  ^-^  4^  k^  ^t  :,>j^-^«^ 
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The  Indians  were  expressly  included  in  the  treaty  ;  and    chap. 
the  question  of  the  Fisheries  equitably  adjusted,  by  leave     ^"^' 
to   the  Americans  to  fish,  and  land  for  curing  on  the     i8i4. 
British  shores  being  conceded  in  consideration  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  being  allowed  to  British  sub- 
jects.    And  a  clause  was  inserted  expressing  the  abhor- 
rence of  both  the  contracting  parties  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  agreeing  to  do  their  utmost  to  procure  its  entire 
abolition.    As  the  war  was  undertaken  by  the  Americans 
in  order  to  wrest  the  Canadas  from  Great  Britain,  and 
extort  from  her,  when  struggling  for  her  existence  with 
France,  a  surrender  of  her  maritime  rights,  and  it  was 
concluded  without  either  of  these  events  having  been^T^yi^ 
attained,  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  entirely  successful  on  her  gu^T^yg 
part,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  one  of  the  ^ost^^^^ 
honourable  acts  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  administration  of  sei*  363. ' 
foreign  affairs.^ 

The  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  America  materially 
strengthened  the  hands  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Con- 
in  after  times,  was  in  these  words : — "  Whereas  neither  part  of  the  highlands 
lying  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  river  St  Croix,  designated  in  the  for- 
mer treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  Powers  as  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia,  nor  the  north-westmost  head  of  the  Connecticut  river,  have  yet  been 
ascertained ;  and  whereas  that  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  domin- 
ions of  the  two  Powers,  which  extends  from  the  source  of  the  river  St  Croix, 
directly  north  to  the  above  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  thence  along  the 
said  highlands  which  divide  these  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  river 
St  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north-west- 
moat  head  of  Connecticut  river  ;  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  that  river 
to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  by  a  line  due  west  on  said  lati- 
tude tiU  it  strikes  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataraguy,  has  not  yet  been  surveyed ; 
it  IB  agreed  that  for  these  several  purposes  two  commissioners  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, sworn,  and  authorised,  to  examine  and  decide  upon  the  said  claims, 
according  to  such  evidence  as  shall  be  laid  before  them  by  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty and  the  United  States  respectively  ;  and  in  the  event  of  their  differing, 
both  parties  agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  such  friendly  sovereign  or  state 
■a  shall  be  mutually  chosen." — Annual  Register,  1816,  854  ;  Slate  Papers. 
The  commissioners,  as  was  to  be  expected,  diffei*ed  in  opinion,  and  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  was  chosen  umpire,  who  pronounced  an  award,  fixing  the 
line  somewhat  different  from  what  either  party  contended  for.  The  British 
Qovemment  professed  their  willingness  to  abide  by  this  award,  but  the  Ameri- 
can repudiated  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  umpire  was  only  empowered  to  fix  on 
one  of  the  two  lines,  but  not  to  chalk  out  a  new  line  differing  from  either. 
This  dispute  brought  the  two  nations  in  after  times  to  the  very  verge  of  a  war. 


\ 
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CHAP,    gress  of  Vienna,  for  it  liberated  30,000  reteran  British 

^^^'     soldiers,  most  of  them  of  Peninsular  fame,  who  would 

1814.     form  the  nucleus  of  the  Allied  armj  in  the  Low  Coun- 

conifsions  *^^s.     Hc  madc  good  use  of  his  increased  influence  to 

**^  *^^|^  ^^  procure  some  material  abatement  of  the  Russian  preten- 

the  Polish   sions  on  Poland,  and  the  Prussian  on  Saxony.     He  was 

question  at  "^ 

Vienna,  at  length  successful  in  both  attempts.  What  pains  soever 
the  three  Powers  who  had  signed  the  secret  treaty  of 
3d  January  had  taken  to  prevent  its  becoming  known,  its 
existence  was  suspected,  and  at  length  revealed  to  the  two 
Northern  Courts,  by  the  imprudence  or  infidelity  of  the 
Bavarian  diplomatists.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  seeing 
himself  thus  seriously  opposed,  and  threatened  with  the 
military  strength  of  Austria,  Southern  Germany,  France, 
and  England,  felt  the  necessity  of  abating  materially  from 
the  claims  on  Poland,  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 
The  most  important  of  bis  concessions  regarded  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Posen,  which  he  consented  to  leave  nearly  entire 
to  Prussia — a  change  eminently  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter  Power,  for  it  prevented  the  Russian  territory  coming 
down  to  the  Oder,  and  separating  Silesia  from  old  Prus- 
sia, in  a  way  which  would  have  been  utterly  fatal  to  its 
independence.  By  the  hue  to  which  the  Czar  acceded, 
Prussia  obtained  the  greater  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Wartha,  a  rich  and  highly  peopled  district,  including  the 
important  city  of  Thorn.  In  this  way  Prussia  got  back 
about  a  million  of  inhabitants,  which  had  been  lost  by 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  obtained  a  tolerable  military 
frontier  against  Russia.  A  more  difficult  task  remained 
in  arranging  the  respective  claims  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria on  the  side  of  GalHcia,  the  whole  of  which  the 
Czar  coveted  for  his  restored  kingdom  of  Poland.  He 
was  obliged,  however,  to  relinquish  that  pretension,  to 
1  Thiert,  declare  Cracow  an  independent  city,  and  restore  to  Aus- 
663";  Hard,  tria  the  important  district  of  Tamopol,  which  Napoleon 
jn^469.  jj^j  obliged  Austria  to  cede  to  the  Grand-duchy  of  War- 
saw in  1809,  after  the  battle  of  Wagram.^     The  feelings 
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of  the  Czar,  lioweTer,  were  soothed  by  his  being  left  in    chap. 
possession  of  Warsaw  and  a  considerable  territory  around     ^^^' 
it,  which  in  some  degree  seemed  to  realise  his  favourite     isi*. 
dream  of  re-estabUshing  the  kingdom  of  Poland  as  an 
appanage  of  the  empire  of  Russia. 

Lord   Castlereagh's   eflforts  were  not  confined  to  re- 
straining the  ambition  of  Russia  from  swallowing  up  the  Lordci«tie- 
whole  of  Poland ;  he  laboured  also  assiduously,  and  not  ^^'to 
without  efiect,  in  securing  for  the  inhabitants  of  thePJ^^j^*^' 
district  which  Russia  did  acquire  of  it  a  separate  exist- »H^  ».«>«»; 

^  *  Btitution  for 

ence  and  constitution,  with  the  Pohsh  laws,  uniform,  arms,  Poland. 
and  nationality.  This  was  a  very  great  matter  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Poles,  for  it  kept  alive  their  hopes  of  a 
revived  separate  existence,  and  the  reunion  of  their  scat- 
tered provinces  under  the  national  standard.  In  this  eflPort 
he  stood  alone  on  the  side  of  the  confederated  Powers, 
for  France,  as  already  observed,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
struggle  about  Poland,  reserving  her  whole  strength  for 
that  regarding  Saxony,  and  Austria  was  too  much  wedded 
to  the  old  system  of  government  to  take  any  interest 
in  new  constitutions.  He  found,  however,  a  powerful 
and  unexpected  ally  in  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who, 
imbued  from  early  youth  with  liberal  and  enlarged  views 
by  the  influence  of  his  Swiss  preceptor,  La  Harpe,  had 
become  enamoured  of  them  by  the  halo  of  glory  which 
had  encircled  his  brows  since  the  capture  of  Paris,  and 
was  determined  to  apply  them  in  his  newly  erected  king- 
dom.*    This  was  accordingly  done ;  Poland  received  a 

•  *'  The  Emperor  seems  determined  about  a  Polish  kingdom  and  constitution : 
the  projet  given  him  for  the  latter  I  have  not  yet  seen,  but  shall  be  enabled 
to  let  you  know  something  of  it  in  a  few  days,  through  my  old  Polish  friends, 
many  of  whom  are  now  here." — Lord  Walpole  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  St 
Petersburg f  August  9,  1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  83. 

In  the  same  letter  is  a  very  curious  statement  regarding  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, which  several  passages  in  his  subsequent  life  seem  too  much  to  confirm. 
**  The  intimacy  which  has  so  long  subsisted  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
celebrated  Madame  Narychkin  is  about  to  be  broken  off,  and  she  will  leave 
this  country  for  some  years.  I  believe  her  true  reason  is  the  fear  of  what  sh€ 
foresees  likely  to  happen,  from  the  great  oddness  of  the  Emperor,  This  was  sus- 
pected in  very  early  age,  and  medical  men  now  here  were  browjht  over  on  that  ac- 
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demand  for  the  whole  of  Saxony,  fought  a  stout  battle    chap. 
for  as   much  of  it  as  he  could  get,  and   in   the   end     ^^- 
bent  his  whole  endeavours  to  obtain  Leipsic.    Such,  how-     I814. 
ever,  was  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  demand  bj  Lord  i  Lord  Cm- 
Castlereagh  and  the  other  confederates,  that  he  was  ulti-L^^t^i^- 
mately  obliged  to  content  himself  with  Naumburg,  Wit-  ^g^^gu,* 
tenberg,  and  Torgau  on  the  Saale,  and  a  territory  con-  JJf  U^*^ 
taining  800,000  inhabitants.     The  principle  of  an  in- ^74;  iiiicn, 

J.,.,  -  ^       .     *■  ,,    xviii.  6/*- 

demnity  navmg  been  arranged  amongst  the  sovereigns,  it  574. 
was  agreed  to  refer  the  details  to  a  committee.^ 

But  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion  a  serious  difficulty  oc- 
curred,  which,  when  almost  within  sight  of  the  harbour,  DiflSaiUy  as 
had  wellnigh  made  shipwreck  of  the  Congress.     Austria  tob^mJ^ 
had  presented  to  the  Congress  a  statistical  table  from^^J^, 
which  she  made  it  appear  that  Prussia  would  by  this  ar- 
rangement have  gained  more  than  she  had  lost  by  the 
spoliation  of  Napoleon,  and  would  be  raised  up  to  the 
stipulated  amount  of  10,000,000  souls.*  This  was  warmly 
contested  by  M.  de  Hardenberg,  and  it  was  to  escape 
from  the  difficulty  that  Lord  Castlereagh  proposed  to 

Prussian  possessions  were  settled,  that  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
the  Prince  of  Orange's  arrangements,  or  in  the  other  territorial  questions. 
The  Swiss  commission  will  report  this  week,  and  that  for  the  north  of  Italy 
is  in  progress.  The  Genoese  arrangement  is  completed.  The  Saxon  point  is 
apparently  the  only  one  of  much  difficulty,  or  that  can  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences."— LoBD  Castlebeaqh  to  the  Dukb  of  Welungton,  December  17, 
1814  ;  Ccutlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  219. 

*  Austria  maintained  that  the  gains  and  just  claims  of  Prussia  since  the 
war  began,  were  as  follows : — 


1.  Regained  in  Dantzic,  Magdeburg,  and  Westphalia, 

2.  Reclaimed  from  the  Qrand-duchy  of  Warsaw, 

3.  From  Auspach  and  Bareuth,    . 

4.  From  Hanover,  .... 

5.  From  Saxe- Weimar, 


Souls. 

1,600,000 

2,600,000 

600,000 

800,000 

60,000 


4,860,000 
being  somewhat  more  than  she  had  lost,  which  was  4,800,000  souls.  Now, 
Russia  restored  to  her  1,000,000  in  the  Grand-duchy  of  Posen.  She  would  gain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  Grand-duchy  of  Berg,  1,600,000 ; 
and  she  had  regained  in  Dantzic,  Magdeburg,  and  Westphalia,  1,600,000.  She 
maintained,  therefore,  that  good  faith  with  Prussia  did  not  require  the  sacriBce 
of  more  than  760,000  souls  on  the  part  of  Saxony,  which  had  2,100,000  in- 
habitants to  restore  her  to  her  proper  state.— See  Thikbs,  xviii.  670,  674 ;  and 
Cimgrlt  dc  Vienne,  vL  176,  177. 
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The  keen  and  threatening  question  to  which  the  claim    chap. 
of  Prussia  on  Saxony  gave  rise,  did  not  divert  Lord  Cas-     ^^- 
tlereagh's  attention  for  a  moment  from  the  grand  object,     i^u. 
in  so  far  as  the  security  of  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  DiffiSi'ue« 
of  keeping  France  back  from  the  Rhine,  and  securing  an  jj'i^^fa 
adequate  barrier  against  her  ambition  in  the  Low  Coun-i*^«^r 
tries.      He  foresaw  distinctly  that  this  was  the   point 
where  the  real  danger  would  one  day  arise  ;  and  that, 
however  strongly  and  sincerely  the  present  Government 
of  France  might  disclaim  any  such  project,  the  time  would 
come  imder  the  present  or  some  other  dynasty,  when 
these  assurances  would  be  forgotten,  and  the  whole  force 
of  France,  aided  by  all  the  allies,  revolutionary  or  other- 
wise,   she   could  summon   to   her   standard,   would   be 
devoted  to  destroying  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
and  regaining  the  entire  frontier  of  the  Rhine  for  her- 
self.*    Mr  Pitt,  whose  far-seeing  mind  looked  deep  into 

d'eUe.  Lord  Stewart  ayant  aaaez  ingeniimeQt  ayou^  oette  influoDce  des  alliiB, 
U.  de  TalleyraDd,  bore  de  lui,  r^pondit  brusquement  au  frdre  de  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  '  Puisque  tous  dtes  encore  lea  allUs  de  Chaumont^  restez  entre  tous. 
Aujourd'hui  mdme  rambassade  Fran^aise  quittera  VieDDe,  et  tout  ce  que  vous 
ferez  sera  nul  pour  elle,  et  pour  lea  int<$rdt8  sacrifi^s.  L'Europe  sera  inatruite 
de  ce  qui  s'eet  pass^  la  France  connaltra  le  rdlc  qu'on  a  voulu  lui  fairo  jouer, 
et  i'Angleterre  saura  quelle  conduite  faible,  iDcons^uente,  a  tenue  son  repr^- 
lentaut.  Elle  saura  qu'apr^  avoir  livr^  la  Saxe  et  la  Pologne,  il  a  repouss^  le 
secouni  a^ec  lequel  il  aurait  pu  lea  sauver/  Ces  paroles  mena^ntes  pour 
Lord  Caatlereagb,  k  qui  elles  pr^paraient  une  situation  fort  diffiicile  dans  le 
Parlement  Britannique,  ^inuront  singuli^rement  Lord  Stewart,  et  il  courut 
avertir  son  fr&re  de  Torage  qui  se  formait." — Thiers,  xviii.  574,  675. 

*  Lord  Castlereagh's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  date  October  1, 
1814,  fully  explains  his  views  on  this  subject,  and  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  his  statesmanlike  wisdom  and  prophetic  sagacity.  He  says — "  The 
great  question  for  the  house  of  Orange,  as  well  as  for  us,  is  to  weigh  what  is 
the  best  security  for  peace,  and  for  keeping  the  Low  Countries  out  of  the  hand*  of 
Prance.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  beyond  all  others  the  moat  etsential  for 
Great  Britain  to  look  to,  I  doubt  the  policy  of  building  our  system  of  defence 
exclusively  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange's  power,  enfeebled  as  it  must  be  for  great 
military  exertions  by  the  genius  of  his  people  and  by  the  principles  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. Tou  will  weigh  this  in  deciding  on  the  alternative!}  into  which  the 
question  resolves  itself.  We  should  both  wish  to  press  what  was  most  accept- 
able to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but  the  point  ought  to  be  ruled  upon  larger  prin- 
ciples ;  and  in  examining  them,  I  am  always  led  to  revert  with  considerable 
favour  to  a  policy  which  Mr  Pitt,  in  the  year  1806,  had  strongly  at  heart, 
which  was  to  tempt  Prussia  to  put  herself  forward  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  more  in  military  contact  with  France.  I  know  there  may  be  objections 
to  this,  as  placing  a  Power  peculiarly  military,  and  consequently  somewhat 
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project  presented  many  advantages.     "  It  is  supported/*    chap. 
said  Lord  Castlereagh,  '*  by  the  obvious  inability  of  the     ^^• 


German  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  by  any     isii. 
combination  of  their  own  means,  permanently  to  secure 
themselves  against  France  ;  the  necessity  of  interesting 
other  Powers  in  their  defence  ;  and  the  impossibility  of 
doing  so  eflfectually,  except  by  giving  them  a  substantive 
footing  beyond  the  Ehine.      To  give  a  decided  German 
character  to  the  politics  of  Bavaria,  now  closely  united 
with  Austria,  she  ought  to  be  liberally  treated,  and  have 
her  territorial  interests  rendered  incompatible  with  the 
French  scheme  of  extending  themselves  to  the  Rhine. 
If  this  reasoning  is  solid,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
support  of  so  highly  military  a  Power  as  Bavaria  on 
the  left  flank,  with  Prussia  in  second  line  to  Holland, 
and  Bavaria  as  proposed  in  the  present  plan,  presents  a  i  Lord  Ca^ 
much  more  imposing  front  to  France  than  Holland,  spread  \h^ki^of 
out  to  the  Moselle,  with  Prussia  behind  the  Rhine,  and  ^jj^l***^"' 
the  territories  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine  wor-J^i*;^ 

Cast.  Cor. 

celles,  as  mere  indemnities,  between  the  Grand-duke  of*.U3,  i44. 
Baden  and  other  petty  princes.''  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  supported 
the  annexation  of  Luxemburg,  if  possible,   to  Prussia,  it  is  uiti- 
with  the  whole  territory  on  the  left  bank  as  far  as  Huy,  ^reJto 
and  if  that  could  not  be  effected,  that  it  should  be  given  S^^'"^ 
to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.     His  reasoning  on  thisNe'^fw!^*'* 
point,  mainly  founded  on  the  improbability  of  Bavaria  ^•^^ 
being  permanently  either  willing  or  able  to  keep  that 
important  barrier  fortress  from  France,  appears  to  be 
well  founded,  and  it  would  have  been  for  the  advantage 
of  Europe  if  it  had  been  given  effect  to,  as  Prussia  is 

bank  of  the  Rhine.  ...  To  effect  this,  it  is  suggested  that  the  King  of 
BATaria  should  reassume  his  ancient  subjects  in  the  Palatinate,  strengthened 
by  the  territory  and  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  by  which  concession  Prussia  ex- 
pects to  keep  Bavaria  to  the  southward  of  the  Maine,  and  to  arrange  that 
Mayence  shall  be  an  imperial  fortress,  instead  of  being  given  to  Bavaria,  with 
regulations  which  shall  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  to  the  southern 
■tates." — Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Ddkk  of  Wellikqton,  Vienna,  October  1, 
1814  ;  Ca$Uereagh  Correspondence,  x.  143. 
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acquiesced  in  the  annexation  of  it  to  the  former,  with  the  chap. 
territory  of  Lemburg ;  not,  however,  as  part  of  the  king-  ^^' 
dom  of  Netherlands,  but  as  a  separate  principality,  form-  isu. 
ing  part  of,  and  defended  by,  the  German  confederacy. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  were  not  so  complicated  at  first 
sight,  but  fraught  with  more  material  interests  in  the  end  Affiun  of 
than  either  those  of  Saxony  or  Flanders.*  The  circum-  ^* 
stances  of  that  peninsula  were  very  peculiar,  and  such 
that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  say  what  course  would 
be  the  best  to  adopt  regarding  it.  Two  points  were  per- 
fectly clear,  and  on  them  all  were  agreed.  The  first  was, 
that  Austria  must  resume  her  ancient  possessions  in  the 
Milanese  and  Venetia  as  far  as  the  Po  and  the  Ticino, 
which  formed  a  clear  and  well-defined  boundary.  The 
former  of  these  territories  having  been  her  own  before 
they  were  wrested  from  her  by  France  in  1796,  the  latter 
ceded  to  her  by  the  treaty  with  France  in  1797,  there  was 
no  earthly  pretext  on  which  their  resumption  by  that 
Power  could  be  resisted.  Add  to  this  that  the  desire  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  regain  them  was  so  strong,  and 
their  influence  in  the  Congress  was  so  great,  that  they 
could  not  have  been  wrested  from  her  without  a  general 
war,  and  entirely  breaking  up  the  concord  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Austria — so  essential  to  presenting 
a  barrier  against  the  ambitious  projects  of  Russia  on  the 
Vistula.  The  idea  either  of  forming  an  Italian  confeder- 
acy or  erecting  one  single  kingdom  in  the  peninsula,  so 
much  in  vogue  in  subsequent  times,  was  then  felt  to  be 
so  utterly  impracticable  that  it  was  never  even  mooted 
by  any  one  at  the  Congress,  though  suggested  by  some 
ardent  inexperienced  philanthropists  in  private  memo- 
rials. Restoration  of  the  old  regime  and  separate  govern- 
ments, was  then  the  universal  wish.  There  were  many 
secret  aspirations  in  Venice,  but  it  was  not  for  a  united 

*  The  Powers  to  whom  the  arrangement  of  Italian  afifairs  waa  intruated  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  were  Austria  and  Spain,  as  the  two  most  immediately 
interested,  along  with  Fi-ance,  Russia,  and  England,  as  mediators. 
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against  the  renewed  incursions  of  the  French  arms.     Ex-    chap. 
perience  had  proved  that  if  they  once  got  the  command     ^"^• 


of  the  passes  of  the  Alps  and  the  harbour  of  Genoa,  the  isi^ 
whole  plain  of  Lombardj  would  be  at  their  feet ;  and 
again,  as  in  1796,  the  conquest  of  Europe  might  begin 
with  that  of  the  plains  watered  by  the  Po.  Aware  of 
the  paramount  necessity  of  averting  such  a  catastrophe, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  as  already  mentioned,  had  carefully 
enjoined  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  avoid  anything  in  his 
proclamations  or  conduct  which  might  lead  the  Genoese 
to  infer  that  their  separate  nationality  was  to  be  restored; 
and  the  same  orders  were  reiterated  on  a  subsequent 
occasion.*  The  disregard  of  these  injunctions  by  the 
English  commander  occasioned  no  small  embarrassment 
to  the  British  Government ;  but  Lord  Castlereagh  did  all 
in  his  power  to  soften  the  blow  to  the  Genoese  by  stipu- 
lating the  retention  of  their  ancient  laws  and  customs 
when  transferred  to  the  Sardinian  crown.t 

The  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VIL  to  the  throne  of     ^ 
Spain  had  already  been  accomplished  via  factOy  and  the  LordCM- 
Congress  of  Vienna  had  little  to  do,  excepting  what  re-  viv^on 
lated  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  with  hisQoTem- 


roent. 


*  **  With  respect  to  the  arrangement  your  Lordship  has  made  for  the  pro- 
Tisional  goTemment  of  Genoa,  it  is  material  that  it  should  not  be  considered 
as  prejudging  the  future  system  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  apply  to  that 
part  of  Europe.  Your  Lordship  will  adopt  such  measures  as  may  conciliate 
the  feelings  of  the  people ;  but  you  will  avoid  rrferring  to  the  ancient  form 
of  yovernmenty  in  terms  which  may  excite  disappointment,  should  considera- 
tions arising  out  of  the  general  interests  induce  the  adoption  of  a  different 
arrangement" — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  May  6, 
1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence^  x.  15. 

f  "  The  messenger  who  carries  this  letter  to  your  Lordship  is  also  the 
bearer  of  my  order  to  Qeneral  Sir  John  Dalrymple  to  transfer,  as  far  as 
depends  on  him,  the  provisional  government  of  Genoa  to  the  King  of  Sardi- 
nia, and  to  act  with  the  troops  under  his  command  as  an  auxiliary  corps  in 
his  Majesty's  service  till  further  orders.  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  be  satisfied 
that,  if  we  have  felt  it  not  possible  to  preserve  to  Genoa  her  separate  exist- 
ence, we  have  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  assurances  of  protection  which  you 
gave  the  people.  I  trust  you  will  approve  the  safeguards  obtained  for  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Genoese,  and  that  you  will  employ  your  personal 
influence  to  bring  them  and  their  future  sovereign  together  under  the  most 
conciliatory  auspices."  —  Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  William  Bentinck 
Vienna,  December  18, 1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  221. 


^^^^'-7  ^"=^  ^*^  =*"—  --•-■'  —  ^— ^  i^'i'-'T-i  imiil::':!^  aven 
:-  ^ii:  tcncur^  -lizj^  l?  ::  iIt  JTi-::I::e^  of  his 
rjr-j^t  ^  'tTLH-:- -  tL-i^.  ::  fiCiTr^i  mi.  t.-.-i:!  hare 
-11  1*1  :r  ':jl^l-Z7  :rt**i>:-i  ii-r  ii=i?ir:«i*  rt~:l::iion  and 
hiz^^Zi^-^  -ir-L  tl:  tL  :i  tfi-rrvu-i?  r^kiL-^i  lie  Penia- 
fL^  n  :u>:«L  -1  TT'zi.Liii*  k  ?:r_£iLj:  ri:z.:irirLi  of  iLe 
r:iiL:»zei  Ltiiti'iT^rd  ::  ir^i^r.  re^i>LM•^e  lo  opp!vss30D, 
'^'irrli^  i:«:iLinLj;:il  :•:  fierjiizni::!  hiii  ^I'T^  of  reaJ  free- 
Lie  Tijiii  finiei  ilir  jf-itr^z  f-^^izr^  of  iLa;  states- 

A  ijir-r  -icinj:!::?  Fiij-r.*:    ''"XZirrTv^i  viih  lie  Iialian 

Ti-Brsjhi  :-  ^  irzi  kflirrr-irii:-:  *    ^ir*  Tm^rr-is*  ir  izis  u7 ana*. ».  ir  u  iLr  2r«re 

■  I  BE.  --■^•"  li:  iiBsz  ''  '^  ZL-i  •LzLT  -i  Zt^i.  L^yimbi.  i  jT'ifizif  t:  fc  cbasfe. 
x:  ;*2L  IT  -n-t  rssnTTL-:..!!  z:  iir  -i/^-^i.*  iric  :c  ^zxz*.  I  ul  r-.-riitat  litre 
X  ii:*:  T3p-nr  siii  KciTT"  sa-nxi  sniizaSE  i-»  ii£>tip«x»  r:  FUdta::  r-_ri  a 
pys^SL  ft^kiizs^  ^  -^^T— :rfr  .-  *_:«  TTufSi  uii  ijrf  ?*^^  "ri^ri.  exLs:^  i  Spftzs 
irr  •z7i-:-.-t  •;:  i.  :  TTL    r  r"^** -"^  a  cr    c  Ltat  frtis-     If  L»  3£A;-efrtT  43- 

of  k  sasajffimiLi.'ilu-  rsir:::**.  I  zi-zul  —  is  :r:iifcj'if  i*  3x»t  txszipiaL  iii«  extft- 

mr  Bmj;r4inji'i  *  ▼'"i  ir-mrr^  lii  rt-effut'Iisi  :c*t  =i:«-  p.-'afistert  -riti.  the 

TirriiineWB*  bug  Uif  l^bt^  1:  ».  rat  ao^*  -<f  k-Tai.rnj  ;  iin  1;  rocoMd  ir  wub- 
itaXimr  fc  irermuitei;:  f^irisi-  iif  =:ns  fwai  ^-  liit  iifcSM.  Lui  a?i  j-ire  ::  tie 
vnKThsns  -c  &  nJrrtJ^  twolttji  3  a.xar  viiii^  ««  j»npuig«  of  L?cii 
XT~m  na-T  afinri  tiTg  nxm  i»t-'Ll  ijra. 

•  I  ii.TT*.  i:  »T  cr^  "s.  firl^.^:3,:^  li*  iojairi*  :■:  &  :*?•■  p:cm:iiaticQftI  exj^r- 
nifiin  n.  >t«ii.  it  aiif -nriL  x:  "aif  ixiitt  cia«w  a:.-*-  ir  rracrew  ir  Eorc-pf.  thu 
Til*  T«w»  EiacTffi  »=t  ^^  T^-ck  ^—  ».«  wait  *aL  =.1£  lit  ino:«D€ieT^b;<  *b. 
Fsrdirr  ,,'  tkisisa^mc  rroL  a*  iec.sifcrx::*  iL*  xrjr:-«rt  ■;:  lit  O.wrr ;  10  which 
e:-  .-  jutr-  T-rrai*  slul  ix  «l?  :CMr.  mfcj  be  •»-*««  u»  ixkO^iketT  wti.h 
hat  d5«=rcsttrtL  m*  mrti  i<f  r^frr  :me  :tf  ibw*  «tcus»  «k±  bai  pttcvd 
irriitf  fi!  -urf  r-TOK. leant  n.  L.iPi-itT.  :sr«b£  id  »llu&ne.  with 
-1^--:  I  L--"!^  r^ts-r  caiia«»oe  a  liw  djKretki:  wirr  wLicfc  jon  wjl 
atr  nr.«iiiinc  ff*i  Tto  wil  i>:a  b«Kt«*  w  aff  r>i  rr-Tir  c&ud»3  and 
-;  wa^  ▼/«  aa.T  m  s  :<psu^  ttis  ihejurt  itfaeaoe  ".f  iLe  Bhtifth 
-l^^-  -is:  V  'S'-'ttf  'Oat  bKCcxia**  of  tct  ai^x  ;  ^•eU  wLereyc^a  ea^rsot  we 
•  »Va«  Tr:»»i.*  rescJU  I  ibooid  wwh  tob  10  abrauB  imther 
V^vrxancB:  H-  *i  J  fT««n*CJC-  pwcpctate.  csr  too  i«trti»:l> 


lies. 
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was  that  of  Murat  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  That  chap. 
sovereign  continued  with  a  powerful  army  of  50,000  men  ^^' 
on  the  Po,  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  against  which  side  1814. 
it  would  be  directed.  In  truth  he  did  not  know  himself.  ^^B^jJIfof 
His  whole  object  was  to  retain  his  crown  whichever  side  ^*p^® 
proved  uppermost,  and  that  could  only  be  done  by  pre- 
serving a  dubious  neutrality  till  fortune  had  declared  de- 
cidedly for  one  party  or  the  other.  lie  was  no  stranger 
to  the  designs  of  Napoleon  in  the  island  of  Elba  to  re- 
gain, by  a  sudden  descent  upon  its  coasts,  the  crown  of 
France,  and  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  support  him  in 
the  attempt ;  but  he  had  no  intention  of  doing  so  unless 
there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  He  was 
waiting,  therefore,  for  Napoleon  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Allied  Powers  felt  a  reluctance  to 
approach  the  subject,  from  the  well-known  and  honour- 
able feelings  of  the  Emperor  regarding  it,  and  his  deter- 
mination at  all  hazards  to  keep  his  word,  pledged  to 
Buonaparte  by  the  treaty  of  11th  April  at  Fontainebleau. 
The  most  alarming  reports,  however,  were  received  from 
Paris  of  the  impending  danger,  which  was  represented  as 
much  increased  by  the  known  treachery  of  Murat  and  the 
residence  of  Napoleon,  subject  to  no  control,  within  a  few 
days'  sail  of  the  coast  of  France.*  So  far  did  this  go, 
and  so  menacing  were  the  accounts  transmitted  of  the 
discontent  and  incipient  treason  in  the  French  metropolis, 

*  "Lea  principales  Puieeances  ne  commencerent  h raisonner  sur  la  tnmBlation 
de  Buonaparte  dans  une  autre  h^misphdre  quelorsque  lea  arrangements  mojeurs 
eurent  4i6  arrdt^,  et  que  les  plaintes  des  souverains  d' Italia,  uotamment  du 
Grand-due  de  Tuscane,  sur  le  yoisinage  de  Buonaparte  se  furent  accumul^s. 
Cest  alon  que  le  pldnipotentiaire  Portugais,  Palmella,  offrit  Tune  des  Azores 
pour  lieu  de  r^idence  do  Buonaparte,  et  que  TAngleterre  propoea  Ste  Lucie  ou 
8te  HeUne ;  mais  I'aveu  de  leurs  cours  et  lo  transport  de  ce  personage  dans 
rune  de  ces  lies  emportaient  d'indispensables  delais."— (7an5rr^«  de  Vienne; 
Capkfioue,  i.  84. 

"  Le  Prince  de  Talleyrand  avait  ^crit  li  Louis  XVIII :—'  Que  d'apr^a  Tagita- 
tioD  qui  regnait  en  Italie  il  conviendrait  qu'un  corps  de  30,000  hommes  fut 
i^ni  entre  Lyon  et  Chambery  pour  Stre  pr5t  h  agir,  mais  que  le  mouvement 
devait  se  faire  avec  le  moins  d'dclat  poRsible  h  fin  de  ne  pas  donner  d'ombrage  k 
I'Autriche  et  au  Roi  de  Sardaigne.  Le  Mardcbal  Soult  rev'ut  au  mdme  terns 
I'ordre  formel  de  se  tenir  pr^t  h  toutes  Eventuality.'"— Capefiode,  i.  89. 

VOL.  11.  2  0 
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the  treaty  of  the  11th  April,  in  so  far  as  it  regarded    chap. 
Napoleon  and  Murat ;  nor  perhaps  were  the  circumstances     ^^' 


such  that  good  faith  was  practicable.  There  is  unfortunately     ^^i*  • 
more  truth  than  is  generally  supposed  in  the  common  uad  f^th 
adage,  that  from  "  the  prison  to  the  grave/'  for  a  dethroned  ^j^^  ^ 
sovereign,  "there  is  but  a  step.''  Ostensibly  at  peace,  the  two  ^^^^^ 
contracting  parties  to  this  treaty  were  in  reality  secretly  wwf Mur«t. 
endeavouring  to  undermine  each  other.     The  Cabinet  of 
the  Bourbons  alleged  with  truth  that  Buonaparte  had 
never  intended  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau ; 
that  his  partisans  were  everywhere  intriguing  with  the 
utmost  activity,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  to  effect  his 
restoration  ;  and  that  it  would  be  perfect  madness  to  go 
on  making  the  stipulated  payments  to  him  and  his  family 
from  the  resources  of  France,  as  they  would  all  be  applied 
to  fitting  out  of  armaments,  or  fomenting  insurrections,  to 
eflect  their  desti-uction.     The  events  which  immediately 
followed  proved  that  these  surmises  had  too  much  founda- 
tion, and  that  the  peace  of  Europe  had  never  been  more 
endangered  than  by  the  intrigues  to  which  they  referred. 
Napoleon  and  Murat  alleged,  with  equal  truth,  that  the 
treaty  had  never  been  carried  out,  save  by  sending  him  to 
Elba,  by  the  Allied  sovereigns,  and  that  France  in  parti- 
ticular  had  entirely  failed  in  implementing  her  pecuniary 
obligations  towards  them.    They  complained  that  no  part 
of  the  stipulated  annuity  of  £100,000  a-year  had  been 
paid  to  the  ex-Emperor,  and  that  it  was  notorious  that  the 
Allies  were  only  waiting  for  a  decent  pretext  to  break  with 
them  altogether,  and  send  Buonaparte  to  a  distant  island, '  Thien, 
while  they  re-established  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  en?' 
Naples.* 

The  Allied  soverei<ni8,  however,  had  in  the  first  in- 

64. 

stance  undoubtedly  intended  to  keep  Murat  on  the  throne  The  Aiiiei 
of  Naples,  and  to  preserve  Sicily  as  a  separate  monarchy  at  fiittT"* 
to  its  ancient  sovereign,  with  such  an  indemnity  as  could  wYpii^ 
be  found  for  the  loss  of  his  Continental  possessions.    They  ^"^• 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  discuss  the  abandonment  of 
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of  Napoleon,  which  at  once  determined  the  course  to  be    chap. 
pursued  regarding  him.  ^^' 

In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,     i^^*- 
with  a  view  to  forming  an  eflPective  barrier  at  every  point  Afein  of 
against  the  ambition  of  France,  it  was  early  felt  as  indis- 1^^"^' 
pensable  that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  affairs 
of  Switzerland.     The  world  had  not  forgotten  that  it  was 
from  the  summit  of  the  maritime  Alps  that  the  torrent 
first  descended,  which,  after  spreading  over  Lombardy, 
ere  long  swept  in  devastating  floods  over  the  whole  of 
Europe.     For  the  interests  of  peace  and  general  inde- 
pendence, it  was  indispensable   that   a   strong  frontier 
should  be  provided  in  these  lofty  mountains,  capable  of 
opposing  an  effectual  barrier  in  that  direction  against  the 
enterprises  of  French  ambition.   The  affairs  of  Switzerland 
were  referred,  accordingly,  to  a  separate  commission,  in 
which  the  representatives  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  France 
bore  the  principal  parts.     Some  diflBculty  was  at  first  ex- 
perienced in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  can- 
tons of  Berne,  Uri,  Lucerne,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden, 
which  were  ruling  cantons,  to  the  admission  of  Vaud, 
Argovia,  St  Gall,  and  the  Ticino,  which  were  subject 
cantons,  to  a  participation  of  their  own  sovereign  powers. 
It  was  obviously  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  to  continue  so  absurd  a  dominion  as  that  of  one 
petty  state  over  another  state  ;  and,  fortunately,  by  the 
moderation  and  persuasive  influence  of  the  Due  de  Dal- 
berg,  the  French  representative  in  the  commission,  and 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  on  the  part  of  England,  and  Baron 
Humboldt,  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  the  matter  was  ami- 1  Tiiiew, 
cably  adjusted.     The  principle  of  equal  rights  and  privi-  m':  cS^'. 
leges  in  all  the  cantons  was  admitted  as  the  basis  of  the  ^^^^  ^ 
confederacy,  and  the  objections  of  the  canton  of  Berne  ^p'^^ » 
were  removed  by  the  grant  of  the  district  of  Porentruy,  J?.®"^®^^^^ 
and  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Bfi,le,  beyond  the  Jura,  which  }*^**^*«» 
lay  beyond  the  frontier  of  old  France,  and  was  at  the  iwi 
disposal  of  the  Allies.^   It  was  further  agreed  that  Geneva, 


L 
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el,  wmA  tfe  Talu»  whidi  had  formed  part  of 
md  vo^e  in  like  maumer  bejoiid  the 
ij«  dkoold  form  three  additional 
m  nrteeu  formerlj  constituted, 
pQt  under  the  express  asd  for- 
rflks  great  FowoEilrf' Europe.   Thisiinpart- 
all  tnlerats  in  SwiUerUmd,  the 
ngolitfid  bj  tlie  Swim  co9iiiniltee 
tp  jiistice  and  impartialitj. 
{oertioii  far  more  exciting 
I  people  than  any  of  the 
ts  ai  stake  in  the  Congre^ 
and  final  abolition  of  the 
readj  mentioned  that  the 
taiii»  of  which  Mr  Wilbcr- 
were  the  heads,  was  thoroughly 
bad  onlj  to  insist  on  the 
aad  m     n^  of  this  traffic,  by  a  tmani* 

moos  decbn       i  of  Ike         gress  thai  it  was   piracr, 
wiin  death  f  captor,  to  effect  its  im- 

and  total  aboiiTion_  They  were  equally  per- 
suaded that  Lord  Ca.?t!ereairh  had  influenco  eoout'h  at 
the  Congress  to  obtain  such  a  declaration,  and  accord- 
inglr  all  their  efforts  were  directed  to  create  a  pressure 
on  him,  sufficient  to  effect  that  object  The  nation  was 
worked  up  to  a  perfect  phrenzy  on  this  subject,  and 
they  were  in  an  especial  manner  urgent  to  induce  the 
British  GrOTemment  to  give  back  some  sugar  island  to 
France  as  an  inducement  to  concur  in  the  abolition  * 


Kirc^ 


*  "An  opinion  preTails  here  that  if  some  colony  or  island  were  offered 
by  Great  Britain  to  France — Bay  Tobago,  St  Lucia,  or  any  other — the  latter 
would  give  np  the  additional  article  in  the  treaty,  and  join  in  the  immediate 
abolition  of  the  slare  trade.  Without  an  exchange,  it  is  said  that  the  present 
GoTemment  of  France  dare  not  do  it ;  for,  without  something  to  show,  as 
gained  on  the  one  hand,  by  giving  up  on  the  other,  the  French  people  would 
think  their  monarch  degraded,  and  at  the  command  of  England  and  her  Allies ; 
the  coDsequences  of  which  might  be  serious  :  but,  if  the  French  (SoTemmeot 
were  to  gain  something  in  the  manner  spoken  of,  it  is  certainly  beliered  here 
that  England  may  have  the  abolition  to-morrow." — Thomas  Claiul805,  Esq. 
to  Loud  Cabtlebeaoh,  September  10, 1814 ;  Castlereagh  Corrtipondence,  x.  117. 
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They  found  in  Lord  Castlereagh  an  able,  zealous,  and    chap. 
eflBcient  advocate  of  their  views,  but  they  much  over-     ^'*^- 
rated  his  ability  to  move  the  inert  mass  of  the  Con-     1814. 
gress,  intent  on  other  matters  more  immediately  inter- 
esting to  themselves,  on  the  subject.      The  great  Con- 
tinental Powers  having,  with  the  exception  of  France, 
no  colonial  possessions,  regarded  the  slave  trade  as  a 
remote  question  with  which  they  had  Uttle  concern,  and 
which  it  behoved  the  states  more  immediately  interested 
to  regulate  for  themselves.     Unacquainted  by  their  own 
experience  with  the  tempests  of  passion  which  sometimes 
sweep  over  a  free  state,  when  the  depths  of  reUgion  or 
humanity  are  stirred,  they  could  not  comprehend  the 
earnestness  with  which   Lord  Castlereagh  pleaded   the 
cause  of  the  negro  race  ;  and  accustomed  to  suspect  an 
interested  motive  in  every  political  change  which  is  strenu- 
ously advocated,  they  settled  into  the  belief  that  selfish 
objects  were  in  reality  at  the  bottom  of  this  pretended 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  that  the  whole 
rested  on  a  regard  for  their  own  interests.    They  tl^o^g^ti  LordCaa- 
that  the  English,  seeing  they  had  injured  their  own  colo-tiw^jAito 
nies  by  the  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  slave  labour,  were  pool,  Dec 
desirous  of  preventing  any  other  nation  from  enjoying  ms. 
that  advantage.^ 

Lord  Castlereagh  experienced  the  greatest  diflBculty 
from  these  causes  in  his  eflPorts  to  bring  the  Congress  to  LordCwUe- 
any  common  measure  or  united   action   regarding   thef^oe^'^ 
slave  trade.     From  France  and  Spain,  who  had  valuable  J^g^ 
slave  colonies,  he  experienced  decided  resistance;  fromi*^- 
the  other  Powers  indiflFerence  or  lukewarm  support.    The 
former  alleged  that  their  colonies  would  be  ruined  if  shut 
out  from  the  ordinary  supply  of  slave  labour  ;  the  lat- 
ter, that  they  did  not  understand  the  question,  and  felt 
averse  to  taking  a  decided  line  on  a  matter  regarding 
which  opinions  were  so  much  at  variance,  and  which  ex- 
perience had  not  yet  decided  either  way.     Lord  Castle- 
reagh, however,  was  not  discouraged.     Fully  convinced 
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tbiself  of  the  poKtical  wisdom  as  well  as  moral  justice  of 
•Jie  .!OTr?e  be  was  pursuing,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his 
^s^     -^'ZiT^  :o  auain  his  object.     What  he  did  will  be  best 
>ii«i£  cf  br  the  account  of  it  giren   bj  M.  Thiers, 
5:iiii.iif  cc  ie  daflj  reports  of  M.  de  Tallejrand  to  the 
♦?«iia^  Carciec     -Lord  CastlereaglC  sajs   he,    "de- 
intiiiei  zi  :ae  fm  instance,  the  absolute  and  unqualified 
iitiiica  .-f  fie  dkJe  trade  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.     Nor 
wi5?  iif  rniiamai  with  this.    He  contended,  that  to  secure 
ins  iCrtML  iZ  ;ie  Powers  should  mutu&llj  concede  to 
imi  :Qdr  :^  r^c  of  search,  to  see  whether  slaves  were 
•:amr»':-eiit^j  :zR-r^j^  and  it  should  be  agreed  to  ex- 
luaai  jjisiim^j  ie  cciociial  produce  of  such  countries  as 
Tpjuai  iijt  i»jr^  i:  sb^  a  conrention.    That  was  demand- 
jiil  1  ^pT-sic  ieu^  ir  h  was  well  known  that  the  right  of 
-tTirri  TJ.nmi  i«  ei^.-2sed  bj  no  Power  but  England, 
TOiLU  iami;  wicj  ziKrested  in  putting  down  the  slave 
:rtfcai.     ,  a  icanqji;.  ^  ae^odation  on  this  point  should 
-lar:-  'jtj*:!i  anmnec  ro  zhe  maritime  Powers ;  but  Lord 
^.kNitrraiei-  iunn^  zlmz  Jie  stood  alone  among  them,  had 
s;^^>3:^x  diiic  lae  Cooiiii&efical  Powers  should  take  part 
ii  :nt*  rjnff*iTgBL-si&.  joii  le  had  induenee  enough  to  obtain 
Ilia*:  xO^e:^     Sf  :a;I2^  oociic<ed  a  little  more  support 
JO  ;;!iiii«inittP!*i  :?J  r^rsiaie  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
IT^riura**?  ^-OTimjbijdjaers  tiiat  it  w*s  dangerous  to  have 
.-iK'Oit^  n  wiiia.  X  iLoIiiuiie  of  blacks  were  alongside  of 
^  iw  TaiQL'^  ioil  aac  i  wooLd  be  £ir  better  to  confine 
2Jeate«i>Tsf^  3/  zie  3i*^xs  woooi  thev  ab^adv  had,  and 
ifcf  roilara  -woiniL  iiej  wooii  certainly  get  if  thej  were 
^mm^rv'  xnaiGftL     Tj  lii  :;  was  replied  that  this  was 
xm:.  ^itjw.  jfc-  3L  aw  Btiiisa  cofooies,  the  blacks  bore  a 
-zfiSL  typTfiwr^ufL  »  ^<  wiicet^w  bat  that  in  the  Spanish  and 
:":m -i^lta"^  ^^w/mie^f  ;ie  ximiwr  of  the  two  colours  was 
-nMT*"  .'^tidiL  .  ^^sii:  taif  £a^&Q^  daring  the  maritime  war, 
hni  nt*iwr^  ui*<r  ^wa  cticaie?  for  the  aboUtion  of  the 
sd^  V  zntitf.  ^5  s^nn^  lotjem  with  blacks,  but  that  thej, 
:4W(  mcvmiBiiai  oc  like  si»^  h^  not  had  the  means' 
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of  doing  so,  and  thus  would  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage  ;    chap. 
that  some  years  would  be  requisite  to  obtain  an  adequate     ^^• 


supply  of  slave  labour,  and  then  the  abolition  of  the  slave     1814. 
trade  might  be  proposed  with  some  degree  of  equality. 
Numerous  conferences  on  the  subject  took  place,  in  most 
of  whicli  Lord  Castlereagh  stood  alone ;  and  at  length 
he  was  compelled  to  content  himself  with  an  engagement  ^  Thiers, 
to  abolish  the  trade,  by  France  in  five,  and  by  Spain  and  614.'* 
Portugal  in  eight  years.^ 

"  Lord  Castlereagh  would  have  wished  more,  but  no  one 
would  listen  to  him.     As  to  the  reciprocal  right  of  visit.  Resolution 
it  encountered  universal  resistance.     It  was  met  by  the  ^*on  the 
principle  that  during  peace  every  nation  had  a  right  to  ■^^^* 
regulate  its  own  vessels  according  to  its  incUnation,  and 
that  the  hazardous  and  invidious  right  of  search  arose 
only  during  war,  when  it  was  required  to  detect  goods, 
contraband  of  war,  surreptitiously  introduced  under  neu- 
tral flags.     As  to  the  proposal  that  the  colonial  produce 
of  such  nations  as  would  not  agree  to  such  a  right  of 
search,  should  be  excluded  or  heavily  taxed,  it  was  ob- 
served that  such  a  restriction  might  be  suitable  for  the 
time  when  the  slave  trade  was  universally  proscribed,  but 
that  it  would  be  premature  to  introduce  it  at  a  time  when 
the  trade  was  to  be  formally  permitted  to  certain  nations 
by  express  treaty.     The  other  Powers  all  concurred  in 
these  views,  and  Castlereagh,  wishing  to  have  something 
specious  to  present  to  the  British  Parliament  on  the  sub- « j,,.^^ 
ject,  was  compelled  to  content  himself  with  a  declara- *^J;  ^^ 
tion  from  the  Congress,  condemning  the  slave  trade  ^E^Vij^,, 
a  crime  against  civilisation  and  humanity,  and  express- xxxil  200? 
ing  a  unanimous  wish  for  its  speedy  abolition.''  * 

Another  subject,  interesting  in  a  very  high  degree  to 
the  Continental  nations,  and  especially  Germany,  metwiwnU- 

•  <i  1*1  i*  J  11*  Ifttion  of  the 

With  a  more  cordial  reception,  and  was  resolved  in  a  more  congre« 
satisfactory  manner  by  the  Congress.     This  was  the  free  fi^iyfg.. 
navigation  of  great  rivers.  These  great  highways,  provided  J|^^^ 
by  the  wisdom  of  Nature  for  the  use  and  convenience  of 
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among 
Europe  of  tiearlj 
hearr  duties 
tenitories 
m  icpud  to  merdiaiidife 
Tomw^emBat  of  tbelr  own 
of  luw  m  leTeone  b? 
Im  iUs  wmj  ti^  Danube, 
er^  and  the  Oder,  liad  be^ 
,  wictod  b^  the  different 
m  Ikj  pttsed,  tb&t  for  all 
pHiai  cr  oomjnerce,  the? 
Be  gnomUj  lud  this  eril 
ifg  of  the  Congreas  m  com- 
lnHMiw  of  fij^i^  oenaio 
f  iwem ;  aad  it  discharged 
It  vas  provided  that 
of  bearing  ressdd 
of  their  banks  niiglit 
tbe  landinff  of  an j  goods 
ther  r:   -         ^     -  /    -  .  *  '  '^  not  stop  or  interfere 

wr±,  LfiiKr  pas^ase  afenf  to  other  states;  that  the  only 
droes  li-ej  ^ere  entitled  to  ejact  were  moderate  tonnage 
di*r<.  izres^piectiT^  of  the  xahie  of  the  cargoes ;  and  that  in 
ccc^^demktt  of  these  does  thej  shoold  be  bonnd  to  make 
az^i  npfeioid  sood  towii^  paths.  These  just  and  equi- 
labie  priDciple$  were  scdemnlj  embodied  in  a  formal  act; 
irhkh  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  Congress, 
and.  like  the  Code  Xap<4e<Mi,  will,  from  its  intrinsic  merits, 
continue  to  fonn  the  common  law  of  nations  in  this 
particular,  after  the  aothcHitT  of  the  Powers  which  intro- 
duced it  has  passed  awaj.^ 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  had  now  concluded  its  labours, 
and  accomplished  its  rast  undertaking.  The  chief  actors 
on  the  stage  were  preparing  to  take  their  departure  from 
the  Austrian  capital;  that  of  the  Emperor  Alexwider 
was  fixed,  after  sereral  adjournments,  for  the  20th  Feb- 
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ruary  1815 ;  that  of  Lord  Castlereagh  for  the  15th  of  the    chap. 
same  month.     The  British  Cabinet,  though  reluctant  to     ^^• 


remove  him  from  the  theatre  of  his  important  exertions,     i8i5. 
felt  too  strongly  the  need  of  his  tutelary  arm  to  shield  Lord  cistie- 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  able  to  dispense  Se^oL^ 
any  longer  with  his  services  in  Parliament.     Already  in  ^T^SSis 
the  middle  of  January  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  Duke  of  J^  Engird 
Wellington  had  written  to  him,  urging  his  return  before  Pariiwnent. 
the  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  beginning  isis. 
of  February,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  Government  had 
lost  ground  sensibly  during  the  short  session  which  had 
sat  before  Christmas,  and  that  they  absolutely  required 
his  presence  when  it  again  assembled  on  9th  February.* 

•  "I  must  inform  you  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  be 
here  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  This  is  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  all  my  colleagues,  and  of  those  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  on  such  matters.  You  can  have 
no  idea  how  much  ground  the  Government  lost  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  short  session  before  Christmas ;  and  the  unfortunate  circumstance  in 
our  present  situation  is  this — that  the  debates  of  most  importance  which  are 
likely  to  occur  during  the  session,  must  take  place  before  the  beginning  of 
April.  The  questions  of  contest  will  be  those  of  finance,  and  the  political 
questions  will  principally  be  discussed  and  brought  in  as  auxiliaries.  We  do 
not  find  that  the  American  peace  has  in  any  degree  relieved  our  embarrass- 
ments. Our  financial  difficulties,  however  they  might  have  afterwards  in- 
creased, would  not  have  pressed  upon  us  more  severely  during  the  present 
year,  if  the  American  war  had  continued,  than  they  do  now.  .  .  .  We 
shall  now  be  placed  in  the  situation  of  contending  for  what  will  be  called  a 
war  expenditure  in  time  of  peace ;  and  that  under  the  circumstances  of  a 
general  cry  raised  amongst  all'dasses  of  people  on  the  subject  of  the  property 
tax,  and  of  a  deep  alarm  prevailing  amongst  the  landed  interest,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  and  unexpected  fall  in  the  prices  of  every  description  of  grain. 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  I  feel,  in  common  with  my  colleagues,  the  greatest 
reluctance  in  proposing  to  you  to  withdraw  at  this  moment  from  Vienna. 
Last  year  we  could  spare  you  :  everj'thing  was  quiet  in  Parliament — every- 
body waiting  for  the  result — and  no  symptom  of  party-spirit  appeared.  Now, 
very  few  persons  give  themselves  any  concern  about  what  is  passing  at  Vienna, 
except  in  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  expense  ;  and  I  never  have  seen  more 
party  animosity  than  was  manifested  in  November,  and,  I  understand,  still 
appears  at  the  Clubs  and  in  private  societies." — Lord  Liyerfool  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  January  16,  1815 ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence ^  x.  240,  241. 

**  Wo  shall  want  you  on  the  9th  February,  or  a  few  days  after.  The  dis- 
cussions relative  to  the  Property  Tax  and  the  Bunk  Restriction  must  come  on 
Immediately.  The  consideration  of  the  Com  Laws  cannot  be  long  deferred, 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  mooted  before  the  Houses  have  been  assembled 
a  week.  Ground  once  lost  by  Government  on  questions  of  their  importance 
in  public  opinion  is  not  easily  recovered.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  first  im- 
pression should  be  favourable,  and  should  inspire  confidence.    Our  friends 
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Tif£5«^  rro  p>eai  sutesmen  both  complained  bitterly  of 
^^  luitt  ffe^nk^QS  spirit  which  was  getting  up  in  Parliament, 
:^^^  joii  u^  Tkhem  opposition  which  was  arising  against  the 
G^iTcTxiDeni,  which  had  l^ooght  the  war  to  a  successful 
lifTiLixsftikcu  DOW  that  the  anxieties  and  suspense  of  it  was 
<»¥ff.  la  trath,  however,  a  more  general  cause  was  coming 
iLSijk  cpemioQ  than  either  of  these  leaders  were  aware, 
<c  &2>d  libe  Tioknt  panj  spirit  of  which  thej  complained 
iL  xbe  Hou^^  of  Commons  was  onlj,  as  is  generallj  the 
cftse^  TJt^  rriex  of  iis  action  on  the  country.  This  cause 
w:a>  uir  rftfdd  dioiiniitioQ  of  expenditure  by  Government, 
^3.  r^ffi^e^iKo^^  of  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  the 
fcC  six«  iT&pid  coDtnction  of  the  currency  from  the 
sHCCTi^j:  r>g&^BpQ0Q  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of 
FffgifcTtj.  wlkii  by  the  existing  law  was  to  take  place 
SL  iLx  ifisu^  aner  a  general  peace.  These  causes  of 
pkTuikxci:;  i&f^xiaDee  w<»e  the  real  reason  of  all  the 
io.ri^'iiei&i  ci£cdties  which  beset  the  career  both  of 
Lcci  C4isciieD»£h  aDd  Sir  Charles  Stewart  And  thus, 
41  xi<  r^cT  xMBie&t  when  they  were  bringing  the  exter- 
Xdk  «i::&u;hxs!^  of  tiie  coontry  to  a  glorious  termination, 
a  »w  >iK  of  ezuKirrassmaits,  arising  out  of  social  causes, 
w>fr^  n:^^  i&to  operation,  which  occasioned  embarrass- 
xi^fais  3K>(  iess  <erioQs;»  and  had  the  effect  ultimately 
oc  bciia5«  tiie  eider  of  the  two  brothers  to  an  untimely 
^?ra^. 
^  1ji:«U  C;fe$tkf>»£:h  was  succeeded,  as  representative  of 

li*wi:  Britain  at  the  Congress*  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
wkije  Sir  Charier  Stewart  remained  at  his  post  at  Vienna, 
aad  daily  lafonDed  his  brother  of  what  was  going  forward 
ai  t^  i^KAt  diplomatic  headquarters.     The  arrival  of  the 

c«  ffin)^K«>i  V*'-  ^  ^^  Ho«K«  cvf  Commoiw.  bare  prored  themselTee  not 
««{«»iC  V-  «^  >«7tMi&.  TViMe  f 31  MfvmM  iijm€  might  do — rix.,  MAnnera,  Sutton, 
Dij^^cuK^iTv  «s>i  FV«v.  be:!  ibev  oiaxk^  wI!  com«  forwvtl,  except  upon  biisiness 
Ai'iMMCtifvi  «n^  ikiKr  .^vn  def«rtZDeDU.  unless  thej  hare  a  leader  to  whom 
llmr^  OM  Vx-i.  *jv  I  Aa  socry  t*^  say  Robinson  was  veiy  idle,  scarcely  opened 
Im»  9ao«Kl^  ;  t^  !><&«»  bAve  iTftined  great  credit,  particularly  PeeL" — Lord 
|jlt«»vV4  M  LdM^  CASSlXSXAGB,/aiiacry  12,  1815 ;  CattUrtagk  Cjrrttpond- 
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renowned  British  commander  at  the  Austrian  capital  was    chap. 
of  great  service  to  France  from  the  mode  in  which  he     ^^' 
expressed  himself  in  regard  to  its  ruling  sovereign.     "  No     1815. 
sooner/'  says  M.  Thiers,  "  did  the  Duke  of  Wellington  arrive 
in  Vienna  than  he  rendered  real  service  to  Louis  XVIII. 
by  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  him  and  of  his  Govern- 
ment.    *  They  have  committed  many  faults/  said  he,  *  at 
Paris ;  but  the  King,  more  wise  than  his  family,  is  generally 
esteemed.    The  army  is  more  formidable  than  ever.    Dan- 
gerous if  employed  within,  it  would  be  without  faithful 
and  terrible.     The  finances  are  re-established,  and  even 
flourishing.    What  is  wanting  is  a  Government :  there  are 
ministers,  but  not  a  ministry.     But  that  defect  may  be 
supplied.    Take  it  all  in  all,  France  is  one  of  the  European 
Powers  the  best  prepared  for  war;  and  it  would  be  less 
embarrassed  than  any  of  us  if  it  were  necessary  to  recom- 
mence it.     You  may  reckon  much  and  securely  on  her.' 
These  words,"  continues  M.  Thiers,  "Vere  more  useful 
to  us  than  the  whole  efibrts  of  the  French  embassy ;  and 
being  repeatedly  urged  at  the  time  when  the  Russian  and  >  Thiers, 
Prussian  diplomatists  had  to  come  to  a  final  decision,  they  ml'     ' 
exercised  a  singular  influence/'  ^ 

The  only  one  of  the  European  questions  which  was  not 
substantially  settled  when  Lord  Castlereagh  left  Vienna,  Murat'iib- 
was  that  of  the  King  of  Naples,  as  to  which  he  deemed  the  SlS^^Jhlih 
decision  too  momentous  to  take  it  upon  himself,  without  the  ^^JJ^ion 
direct  authority  of  his  Government.     Louis  XVIII.,  with  of  ^"'  ^. 

,  ,  ,  against  bim. 

whom  he  had  a  long  interview  on  his  way  through  Paris,  re- 
turning to  London,  strongly  impressed  upon  him  the  extreme 
danger  of  allowing  that  scheming  adventurer  to  remain  on 
the  throne  so  near  Buonaparte,  in  the  agitated  state  of 
France  and  Italy ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  before  he 
left  Vienna,  had  emphatically  enforced  the  same  opinion. 
The  difficulty,  as  already  noticed,  was,  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  actuated  by  a  chivalrous  sense  of  honour,  in- 
sisted that  the  whole  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  the  11th 
April  1814  should  be  carried  out  regarding  him  as  well 
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.-sjJ'.    &?  Buona^'wine.  and  that  he  had  hitherto  committed  no 

^^      OTtn  ici^  which  gave  the  Allies  the  right  to  hold  them- 

-?-s.     scIt-i-j  iiscnirared  from  the  treaty,  although  they  vere  in 

T«:is=es5::c  of  abundant  secret  information  of  his  hostile 

J-.ts-T^  ii-i  prrf»arai:onSw     Matters  were  in  this  st^te  of 

si5C»r3L5c\  awainn^  the  decision  of  the  British  Cabinet  on 

li-i  : -eskr.  wh^iher  he  was  to  retain  his  throne  or  not, 

•^"ipcc  h??  Mok  a  rash  and  premature  step  which  at  once 

f.rTi:iL->i  ie  Alie:?  wiui  a  fair  pretext  for  breaking  with 

L^     iiiTii^  hfari  of  the  serious  divisions  between  the 

A"-:'fii  :■:wi^^  cc  :he  q::esiion  of  Saxony,  and  being  well 

.li.rr^i  ry  :'ir  I^-:  de  Carap«>Chiaro,  his  minister  at  the 

C:c,p?5&-  :•:  ih-?  ic^rlle  designs  which  France  and  Austria 

▼fr^*  'i^^r  4^:15;  hina,  he  deemed  it  best  at  once  to 

:ir:T  :c  ibf  r:jfcsi.  asi  take  advantage  of  what  appeared 

:■:  rm  iif  -zariZ^Kr  approaching  rupture  between  the 

? :wrr5  4?6«L':k*i  ai  Vienna  to  obtain,  in  return  for  pro- 

2L:?*fi  ?zro:«rL  a  disrliei  guarantee  of  his  throne.     He 

B.vrrrTir^T  jie-ri  10  the  Due  de  Campo-t'hiaro  a  note  to  be 

ii?£  'rtfc'.Tf  lie  Cciop^*  recapitulating  all  his  grievances, 

-w^^  :r  :T&irlrArr.  against  the  assembled  sovereigns:  con- 

ij«ii»rt.«  -jaiiiiT  w::h  s  i-n:asd  for  a  categorical  answer  to  the 

rroiSD.-c  ▼b-ih'er  be  was  at  peace  or  at  war  with  the  two 


si^iLf    r-.-nst^  :•:  Rr-i^-'^ :  ai>d  intimating  that,  if  obliged  to  de- 
■?-:^i  h.2»rc.  he  wouid  r^pire  to  make  a  passage  through 


fTf-ral  Iia^J^a  ^^*^^  t>y  loiw.* 

*"rf:rr::jk>:'.^  for  Murat  this  note,  which  had  been 

rrr*-*^  Vt  'ri^s  in  c*:^nseqi:ence  of  information  received 

iM  j^'^    CI  vi^is  l^:'vv^  as  to  the  divisions  of  the  Allied  Powers, 

■a««*  ^   -^T:^:  a:  V>:cra  a:  a  r^me  when  they  were  all  adjusted, 

.";  .1^.^  ^^.^  -,->  wiiiiiii:  tor  a  decent  pretext  for  putting 

*  '".'"1*^^.;^..  70  Ut'ir  anasiremenis  by  dethroning  him. 

'^l    rivj^^T^NTi  ib?^  h«  received,  and  letters  they  had 

•    '"  '.\:  v^  '.;  rxci  for  doubt  as  to  what  he  was 

::  •■^'•-^-^-,.        ^  fiiUv  justified  an  immetliate 

•:x^.— r    .  ^  Y^^  ^^^  j^i  jl^j^  iQ  availing  tliem- 

i.,-:ia.-*3f  -V,^  sJioff  sa  which  MimU's  ill-advised 
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step  afforded  them.*     When  the  Due  de  Campo-Chiaro    chap. 
received  this  note,  he  saw  at  once  how  inopportune  it  would     ^^' 
be  to  present  it  at  present,  and  took  it  to  M.  de  Metternich,     I815. 
offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  withhold  its  formal  presenta- 
tion.   Metternich,  however,  rejoiced  at  finding  the  impru- 
dence at  length  committed,  for  which  he  had  been  long 
anxiously  looking,  deemed  it  too  important  to  be  passed 
over,  and  communicated  it  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had 
not  yet  set  out,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  M.  de 
Talleyrand.   They  agreed  that  it  should  be  treated  as  a  vir- 
tual declaration  of  war,  and  answered  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  150,000  Austrian  troops  in  Northern  Italy.  Orders 
to  this  effect  were  immediately  despatched,  and  the  assem-*  TWen, 
bling  of  the  troops  was  already  commenced  when  the  intel-  619. 
ligence  arrived  of  the  landing  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.^ 

A  very  curious  negotiation  took  place  between  France 
and  Russia  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Abortiye 
which,  although  not  immediately  connected  with  Lordfo?^*!^/' 
Castlereagh  or  his  brother  Sir  Charles  (now  Lord)  Stewart,  JjJS/the 
deserves  a  place  in  any  memoirs  relating  to  the  period.  ^^^^ 
This  was  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  P^^ce- 
of  the  hand  of  his  sister,  the  Grand-duchess  Anne,  for 
the  Duke  de  Berri,  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  French 
monarchy.  The  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia,  who  had  very 
great  influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  Czar,  was  strongly 
set  on  this  alHance,  which  both  promised  to  gratify  her 
family  pride  by  a  connection  with  the  most  ancient  reign- 
ing family  in  Europe,  and  to  increase  the  influence  and 
augment  the  strength  of  both  empires.     Count  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  also,  who  was  moved  by  the  same  views,  gave  the 
project  the  whole  benefit  of  his  able  support.    It,  however, 

•  "  n  n'avait  fallu  qu'attendre  pour  avoir  un  pr^texte  sp^ieux  de  se  d^larer 
libre  de  toua  les  engagemeDts  contractus  envers  cet  infortund.  Du  reato  lea 
lettree  saiaiea  sur  Lord  Oxford,  dont  nous  avons  racontd  TarreBtation,  et  d  autres 
papiers  intercepts  prauvaient  sufi&sammont  que  Munit  avail  la  main  dans  (ou$ 
Us  troublti  qui  9€  prlparaient  en  Italic.  On  avait  done  de  puissantes  raisons  A 
fiure  valoir  aupr^  de  cenx  qui  hSiteraient  encore  It  se  tenir  pour  ddgagds." — 
Thiers,  xviii.  617. 
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of  Parma ;  but  it  was  beset  with  diflBculties  of  no  ordinary    chap. 
kind.     On  the  one  hand,  it  was  difficult  to  find  an  answer     ^^' 
to  the  warm  instances  of  France  and  Spain,  the  ministers     isis. 
of  which  contended  that,  amidst  the  general  restoration  of  Reaolution 
the  ancient  sovereigns,  the  illustrious  house  of  Parma  should  ^J^^^^ 
not  be  alone  excepted.     On  the  other  hand,  Alexander 
had,  by  the  treaty  of  1 1th  April,  stipulated  that  this  duchy 
should  be  settled  on  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  in  liferent, 
and  her  son,  the  King  of  Rome,  in  fee;  and  not  only  did 
the  known  regard  of  the  Czar  to  his  personal  honour  render 
it  certain  that  he  would  insist  on  the  obligation  being 
implemented,  but  it  was  not  less  certain  that  Austria,  now 
interested  in  the  question,  would  warmly  support  the  same 
side.    To  escape  the  dilemma  Metternich  at  first  proposed 
that  the  Legations  should  be  given  to  Marie  Louise  in 
exchange  for  Parma,  which  was  to  revert  to  the  ancient 
family;  but  this  project  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  de- 
termination of  the  Pope  not  to  consent  to  the  alienation 
of  any  part  of  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter.     Metternich 
next  proposed  that  Parma  should  be  restored  to  the  Queen 
of  Etruria,  and  the  principality  of  Lucca  to  Marie  Louise, 
with  a  pension,  one-half  to  be  borne  by  France,  and  the 
other  half  by  Austria;  but,  at  her  death,  the  principality, 
instead  of  descending  to  the  King  of  Rome,  to  revert  to 
the  house  of  Tuscany.     This  arrangement  was  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Cabinets  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  but  it  broke 
down  from  the  decided  resistance  of  Marie  Louise  to  part- 
ing with  her  own  dowry,  or  the  patrimony  stipulated  for 
her  son.  The  Powers  concerned  were  at  a  loss  how  to  solve 
this  difficulty,  but  at  length  a  solution  was  found  in  the 
personal  weight  of  Lord  Castlereagh  with  Louis  XVIII. 
That  nobleman  was  to  pass  through  Paris  on  his  way  back  i  ^0^^  ca»- 
from  Vienna  to  London,^  and  it  was  concerted  between  L^JJ^^fJ^^,. 
Metternich  and  him,  without  the  privity  of  Talleyrand,  y^*/|Jg|f' 
that  a  compromise  should  be  proposed  by  the  British  wd^Thml 
Minister  to  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  efiect  that  the  Duchy  of  62i"" 
Parma  should  in  the  mean  time  be  settled  on  Marie  Louise, 
VOL.  II.  2  P 
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and  at  her  death  revert  to  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  who  was 
then  to  give  up  Lucca  to  the  Grand-duke  of  Tuscanj. 

Lord  Castlereagh  left  Vienna  on  the  15th  February, 
having  before  his  departure  had  long  conferences  with  the 
other  plenipotentiaries,  at  which  all  the  remaining  points 
were  adjusted.  On  this  occasion  he  delivered  to  the  Al- 
lied sovereigns  the  beautiful  medals  which  the  Prince 
Regent  had  ordered  to  be  struck  off  in  honour  of  the 
Congress.  He  reached  Paris  on  the  23d,  and  immediately 
commenced  the  delicate  negotiation  concerning  Parma, 
with  which  he  was  charged.  He  experienced  at  first 
some  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  to  exclude  any  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  from 
a  legitimate  throne  ;  but  they  soon  yielded  to  the  mingled 
firmness  and  suavity  of  the  British  diplomatist ;  and  the 
compromise  proposed  was  agreed  to  without  change  by 
the  French  Government.  From  Paris  he  continued  his 
journey  to  Calais,  and  landed  at  Dover  on  the  3d  Mai'ch 
amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  an  immense  crowd  of 
spectators.  They  might  well  be  proud  of  their  minister : 
he  had  conducted  to  a  prosperous  issue  the  most  terrible 
war  in  which  the  country  had  ever  been  engaged,  and 
concluded  it  by  the  most  glorious  peace  which  its  states- 
men had  ever  signed.  He  brought  with  him  not  only 
secure  independence  and  glory  to  his  country,  but  the 
acquisition  of  all  the  objects  for  which  the  war  had  been 
undertaken.  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Mauritius,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  the  Bahama 
Isles,  and  many  others,  formed  the  trophies  of  a  con- 
test in  which  all  that  was  abandoned  by  the  victors  was 
owing  to  their  moderation  in  the  hour  of  triumph.  The 
London  journals,  on  his  arrival  the  next  day  in  the  me- 
tropolis, were  loud  in  praise — not  less  loud  than  deserved 
— of  the  ability  with  which  he  had  executed  the  important 
and  delicate  mission  with  which  he  had  been  charged* 

"  Never  perhaps  was  raan  charged  with  a  more  delicate  and  more  imporUnt 
missioD,  or  posaesBed  more  advantages  for  executing  it     With  consommata 
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But  while  England  was  indulging  in  a  legitimate  pride    chap. 
at  the  glorious  termination  of  the  war,  and  doing  justice     ^"^- 
to  the  statesman  by  whom  it  had  been  brought  about,  an     is^s. 
event  occurred,  unexpected  by  all  save  the  ministers  of  R^tJ^'of 
Louis  XVIIL,  which  threatened  to  undo  it  all,  and  again  ^l^^g^^^ 
involve  Europe  in  bloodshed  and  conflagration.     On  the  M«rch  8. ' 
7th  March,  four  days  after  Lord  Castlereagh  landed  at 
Dover,  information  was  received  at  Vienna  from  the  con- 
sul at  Leghorn,  by  whom  it  was  transmitted,  partly  by 
telegraph,  that  Napoleon  had  set  sail  on  the  evening  of 
26th  February  from  Elba  with  his  Old  Guard,  about  eight 
hundred  in  number ;  and  the  next  day  news  arrived  from 
Genoa  that  he  had  arrived  on  the  Ist  of  March  in  the 
Gulf  of  San  Juan,  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  where  he 
had  landed  with  his  entire  force  without  experiencing 
any  opposition,  and  had  set  out  for  Grenoble  by  the 
mountain  road  on  his  way  to  Paris.      Everything  now 
would  depend,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Fouch^,  on 
the  conduct  of  the  first  regular  regiments  he  encountered 
on  his  march  ;  and  the  event  proved  that  he  had  rightly 
judged  the  tempers  and  feelings  of  the  troops.      The 
memorable   event   occurred   on   the  road   leading  from 
Frejus  to   Grenoble,  where  he  was  met  by  a  body  of 
regular  troops  under  General  Labedoyfere,  who,  at  the 
sight  of  their  ranks,  and  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  j  ^     . 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet.     His  progress  thereafter  i7M82.; 
was  a  continued  triumph  :  and  the  telegraph  announced  477;  Cwt. 

.      ,        ,  ,        ,1  1    i-i  11        T  ,Cor.x.472 

successively  that  he  had  entered  Grenoble,  Lyons,  and  and  ms. 
Paris.' 

Had  a  bomb  exploded  in  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
assembled  diplomatists  at  Vienna  it  could  not  have  occa- 
sioned greater  consternation  than  this  intelligence.     The 

ability  he  combines  all  the  graces  of  the  most  exquisite  politeness.  Moderate, 
bat  firm,  he  coDceives  laudable  projects  only,  and  executes  them  by  honour- 
able means.  Uo  is  a  statesman  without  guile,  a  courtier  without  falsehood. 
Such  a  man  is  a  glory  to  his  country  ;  and  if  England  is  proud  of  a  Nelson, 
of  a  Wellington,  so  ought  she  to  be  of  having  produced  a  Castlereagh." — Xcw 
Times,  March  4,  1815 ;  CMtlcreagh  Correipomknce,  i.  23. 
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Castlereagh  immediately  measured  the  full  extent  of  the    chap. 
danger,  and  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Vienna,     ^^' 
enjoining   the  adoption,  without  a  moment's  delay,  of    isis. 
the  most  vigorous  measures,  and  sent  authority  to  his 
charg^  d'affaires.  Lord  Clancarty,  at  the  same  place,  to 
sign  a  treaty  binding  Great  Britain  to  pay  a  subsidy  of 
£5,000,000  sterling,  and  £2,100,000  in  lieu  of  part  of 
the  military  force  she  was  bound  to  produce  by  the  treaty 
of  Chaumont,  as  in  the  present  year  the  native  British 
troops  that  could  be  brought  into  the  field  would  not  ex- 
ceed 50,000  * 

*  **  Tou  will  see  that  we  are  preparing,  as  usual,  to  bear  our  part  with  the 
Continent  in  the  good  and  great  cause,  which,  if  we  remain  united  and  in 
earnest,  we  shall  bring  to  a  glorious  and  secure  conclusion,  I  doubt  not.  I 
know  all  your  pecuniary  wants,  and  you  may  rely  on  our  doing  our  best ;  but 
the  heavy  charge  of  the  last  war,  and  the  Commissariat  debts  in  Spain  and 
America,  yet  press  upon  us.  I  fear  we  shall  be  obliged  to  borrow  this  year 
from  £35,000,000  to  £40,000,000  to  liquidate  arrears,  &c.  We  shall,  neverthe- 
less, make  every  effort  to  aid  the  Continent.  I  have  authorised  Lord  Clancarty 
to  sign  an  additional  article  to  the  Treaty  of  the  25th,  binding  the  Prince  Re- 
gent to  supply  £5,000,000  to  the  three  Powers.  We  shall  also  give  about 
£2,100,000  in  lieu  of  deficiencies  under  our  quota,  which,  in  British  troops,  wo 
shall  not  be  able,  in  this  campaign,  to  carry  above  50,000  men,  exclusive,  how- 
ever, of  Hanoverians  or  Dutch.  .  .  .  The  Duke  writes  to  me  in  raptures 
of  Gneisenau  and  your  troops,  and  relies  upon  them  as  he  does  upon  his  own." 
— Lord  Castlebeaoh  to  Prince  Hardenbkro,  April  17, 1815;  Castlereagh 
Correspondence,  x.  316,  317. 

To  the  Duke  of  Wellington  Lord  Castlereagh  wrote  : — "  If  we  are  to  under- 
take the  job,  we  must  leave  nothing  to  chance.  It  must  be  done  upon  the 
largest  scale.  With  Mayence,  Luxemburg,  and  LiUe,  you  start  on  solid  grounds, 
and  DO  fortresses  in  the  rear  to  blockade  as  before.  If  Buonaparte  could  turn 
the  tide,  there  is  no  calculating  upon  his  plan ;  and  we  must  always  recollect 
that  Poland,  Saxony,  and  much  Jacobinism,  are  in  our  rear. 

*^  I  wish  you  would  turn  in  your  mind  the  principles  to  be  acted  upon  in 
France.  The  applying  those  you  acted  upon  in  the  South  to  the  force  you 
will  now  command  of  all  nations,  is  out  of  the  question.  The  utmost  we  could 
attempt  would  be,  to  be  honest  ourselves,  and  this  would  only  make  our  Allies 
more  odious.  My  notion  is,  that  France  must  pay  the  price  of  her  own  de- 
liverance—  that  the  King  should  consider  the  Allied  troops — that  every 
corps  shoiild  be  accompanied  by  a  French  ordonnateur,  through  whom  all  re- 
quisitions for  forage  and  subsistence  should  be  made ;  the  value  to  be  paid  in 
Bons,  the  liquidation  of  which  should  be  assured  on  a  peace,  either  in  whole,  or 
in  the  greater  proportion,  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Government.  Unless 
some  system  of  this  kind  is  agreed  upon,  the  war  will  either  degenerate,  as  it  did 
last  year,  into  an  indiscriminate  and  destructive  pillage,  or  we  shall  be  bank- 
rupts, and  driven  out  of  the  field  in  three  months.  I  know  the  difi&culties  of 
what  I  suggest ;  but  the  alternative  in  the  less  objectionable  sense  leads  at 
once  to  impossibilities  and  ruin.  Pray  consider  whether  the  territorial  ac- 
quisitions of  Austria  must  not  be  reduced  into  articles.     I  think  she  cannot 
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Saxony  assigned  to  her,  reserving  to  justify  the  step  by  an    chap. 
exposition  of  their  grounds  of  complaint  against  him,  in     ^^' 
order  that  public  opinion  may  not  be  misled  on  the  sub-     i8i5. 
ject."     This  resolution  was  immediately  acted  upon;  and 
the  district  of  Saxony,  thus  transferred,  has  ever  since  re- 
mained part  of  the  Prussian  dominions.    The  portion  thus 
transferred  amounted  to  a  third  of  the  inhabitants,  but  em- 
braced nearly  a  half  of  the  superficial  territory  of  Saxony, 
leaving,  however,  its  beautiful  capital  to  the  divided  mon- 
archy.    Serious  apprehensions  were  felt  by  the  ministers 
of  France,  Austria,  and  England,  that  the  discovery  of  the 
secret  treaty  of  3d  January  by  Napoleon,  in  the  archives 
of  Paris,  of  which  he  would  of  course  make  the  most, 
would  sow  dissension  among  the  European  Powers,  by 
showing  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  decisive  steps  which 
had  been  taken  to  restrain  his  ambition.     But  although 
it  immediately  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Moniteur, 
it  had  no  such  effect.     The  Czar  had  magnanimity  enough 
to  overlook  the  slight,  and  sense  enough  to  see  that  it  was  47^?^^^** 
not  the  time  to  open  up  fresh  divisions,  when  Europe  was  g|f.^'d«   . 

,.,  .  ri  •!•  !•  Vienna,  VI. 

again  threatened  with  a  restoration  of  the  military  domina-  212, 228. 
tion  under  which  it  had  so  long  groaned,^  * 

The  event  proved  the  justice  of  Fouch^'s  prognostica- 
tions before  Napoleon  landed  in  the  bay  of  Frcjus;  theGrentpr©- 
defection  of  a  single  regiment  drew  after  it  that  of  the  ?fSS  AUi« 
whole  army ;  and  the  ex-Emperor's  march  to  Paris  was  ^^''**** 

*  It  is  to  bo  presumed,  in  the  hurry  of  their  departure,  the  Foreign  Office  at 
Paris  has  not  been  stripped  by  the  King's  ministers  of  any  of  its  contents,  and 
consequently  that  our  secret  treaty  with  France  and  Austria,  as  weU  as  all 
Prince  Talleyrand's  correspondence,  will  fall  into  Buonaparte's  hands.  He  will 
of  course  try  to  turn  this  to  account,  first  in  privately  sowing  discord ;  and,  if 
he  fails  in  this,  ho  will  expose  the  whole  in  the  MoniUur,  I  have  desired  Sir 
Charlert  Stewart  to  ascertain  how  the  fact  stands,  and  leave  it  to  your  judgment 
to  take  such  steps  as  you  deem  most  suitable  for  counteracting  any  unfavour- 
able impression.  I  flatter  myself,  after  all  he  knew  long  since,  it  cannot  pro- 
duce any  unfavourable  impression  upon  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  He  must 
feel  assured  that  the  whole  grew  out  of  differences  now  settled,  and  a  most  in- 
discreet declaration  of  Prince  Jlardenberg's.  The  treaty  is,  upon  the  face  of  it, 
purely  dofenHive;  and  all  our  proceedings  since  have  proved  this  beyond  a 
doubt." — Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Dcke  op  Wellington,  March  27,  1815; 
Castlcreagh  Correspondence,  x.  286,  287. 
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on  at  Vieona  to  meet  and  combat  the  danger.*     A  very    chap. 
important  and  unforeseen  result  followed,  from  the  divi-     ^^' 
sions  between  the  Allied  sovereigns  relative  to  Poland  and     isis. 
Saxony,  which  had  so  recently  been  appeased.     Their 
armies  were  on  the  war  footing^  and  in  great  part  con- 
centrated.    An  Anglo-IIanoverian  army  was  coUectiug 
in  the  Low  Countries  ;  the  Austrians  had  100,000  men 
in  Italy,  and  200,000  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  Bavaria 
had  60,000  men  ready  for  action,  Prussia  160,000,  and 
200,000  Russians  in  Poland  were  ready  to  form  the  re- 
serve of  Europe  in  the  crusade  against  Napoleon.     Nor 
were  the  warlike  preparations   confined  to  the  Allied 
Powers  ;  the   French  army  also  had  been  put  on  the 
war  footing;  it  had  been  raised  from  130,000  to  nearly 
200,000  men.     The  partisans  of  Napoleon  have  carefully 
concealed  that  the  great  force,  130,000  strong,  with  which 
he  invaded  Flanders,  and  fought  at  Ligny  and  Waterloo,  JJ^*^ 
was  raised,  not  by  his  eflForts,  but  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  ibims-  . 
was  intended  when  drawn  together  to  combat,  not  the  i»i       *' 
English,  but  the  Russians  by  their  side.*  t 

par  un  autre  traite  de  franchise,  qui  vous  dionnera.  Nom  nous  jomdrons  a% 
tjfran,  Moi-mdme  qu'il  d^testo,  moi-m6me  qui  Tabhorre,  je  reprendrai  sous 
lui  le  Ministdre  de  la  Police  deux  jours  apr^  son  iDstallation.  II  ne  peut  pas 
86  passer  du  moi :  quand  11  se  croira  fort,  il  chercbera  li  nous  perdre ;  mais 
nous  ne  lui  en  laisserous  pas  le  terns.  D'ici  d  troi$  moit  nous  Pabbatrons.** — 
Manuscrit  du  Q^n^ral  Dumourikz  ;  MS.  Castlereiigk  Papers  (without  date  or 
address,  but  in  the  General's  handwriting). 

*  "  J'dtois  h  Vienne  au  moment  oii  la  nouvelle  de  T^vasion  de  Buonaparte 
arriva.  Je  ne  manquai  de  pr^sager  les  suites  dans  toute  leur  dtendue.  L*Em- 
pereur  en  fut  ^galement  convaincu  dbs  le  premier  instant.  Tout  ce  qu'on  a 
fait  It  cet  ^rd  m*a  paru  juste  et  prudent.  La  guerre  ^tant  inevitable,  il 
falloit  prdvenir  Tennemi,  et  en  caractdriser  en  mdme  tempe  le  motif  et  Tobjet. 
Sans  \me  explication  francbe  et  forte,  I'adresse  des  Jacobins  aurait  toujours 
interpr6te  notre  conduite  k  leur  manidre  ;  aujourd'bui  ils  sont  obligd  d'inven- 
ter;  ils  peuvent  calomnier  nos  intentions;  mais,  du  moins,  ils  ne  sauraient 
ddnaturer  nos  declarations  et  nos  d-marches." — Count  Pozzo  di  Boroo  to 
Lord  CAaTUCREAOH,  April  21,  1815;  Castlereagh  Corrtspondenety  x.  319. 

t  **  C*est  un  grand  bonheur,  mjrlord,  que  cet  dv^nemcnt  soit  arrivd  lorsque 
le  Congr^  avait  pris  une  attitude  tout-a-fait  pacifique.  Ceux  qui,  comme 
Yous,  y  ont  si  essentiellement  contribud,  doivent  bien  s'applaudir  de  leun 
effortp.  Si  Buonaparte  et  les  Jacobins  ont  pu  mottre  TEurope  enti^re  en  al- 
larmes,  lorsque  nous  dtions  tous  d'accord,  qu*est  ce  qu'ils  n'auraient  pas  fait 
si  nous  avions  le  malbeur  de  nous  ddchirer :  je  ne  pense  h  ce  danger  sans  hor- 
reur.     II  a  cependant  result^  un  bien  inattendu  de  nos  divisions  passag^res  : 
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CHAP.         The  Allies,  under  the  direction  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
^^'     ander  and  Prince  Mettemich  at  Vienna,  were  not  slow 
1815.     in  making  the  best  use  of  this  immense  mass  of  power. 
Their  deter-  Tlic  declaration  of  13th  March  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
nJTto  J^eat  ^  dead  letter.      Sir  Charles  (now  Lord)  Stewart,  who,  in 
kl'n  OT*M    ^^^  absence  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  wielded  the  whole  iuflu- 
of  *!i»        ence  of  England,  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  array  the 
March  25.    Coalitiou  iu  the  most  effective  manner  against  France.    On 
25th  March  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
was  signed  at  Vienna,  between  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Great  Britain,  which  was  based  on  the  treaty  of 
Chaumont,  but  even  more  stringent  in  its  provisions  for 
effecting  the  raising  of  a  stupendous  force.     By  it  these 
Powers  agreed  to  unite  their  forces  against  Buonaparte 
and  his  faction,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  again  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  Europe.     They  bound  themselves  to 
furnish  180,000  men  each  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
of  which  a  tenth  was  to  be  cavalry,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
draw  forth  their  whole  military  forces  of  every  descrip- 
tion.     By  a  secret  treaty,  signed  the  same  day,  it  was 
solemnly  stipulated  that  none  of  them  should  lay  down 
their  arms  till  they  had  effected  the  complete  destruction 
of  Napoleon.     Within  a  fortnight  after,  it  was  acceded  to 
by  all  the  lesser  Powers  of  Europe :  the  contingent  of 
Bavaria  was  fixed  at  60,000  men  ;  that  of  Piedmont  at 
30,000  ;   that  of  Hanover  at  26,000.     Altogether,  the 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Coalition  amounted  to  the 
enormous  number  of  986,000  men,  of  whom  no  less  than 
740,000  might  actually  be  brought  into  the  field  I    After 
making  every  allowance  for  sick,  absent,  and  ineffective 

c'est  I'dtat  de  nos  armcments.  Jamais  on  a  vu  en  Europe  taDt  de  forces  aguer- 
ries  et  disciplindea,  rdunies  pour  un  mdme  but.  Murat  nous  cauae  une  di\'ii«ion 
facbcuse  pour  le  moment.  Si  le  Prince  Metternich  avait  voulu  ^oouter  ou 
pr6voir,  s'il  n'avait  pas  diffdr6  h  se  mettre  en  mesure,  cette  afifaire  aeraii  ter- 
minde  sans  des  grands  sacrifices.  II  faut  Taider  du  c6i6  de  Naples,  dans  le 
moment  oti  le  chef  et  les  forces  principales  en  sont  dloigndes,  les  Anglo-Sicili- 
ens  pourraient  aisdment  soulever  la  population."  —  Count  Poz20  di  Borgo 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Gand,  April  21,  1815;  Castlereagh  Corretjxmdence, 
X.  319. 
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men,  it  was  calculated  that  600,000  men  might  be  brought    chap. 
to  bear  on  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Flemish  frontier     ^^^' 
early  in  June.*     In  a  secret  meeting,  held  at  Vienna  on     i^i^* 
the  31st  March,  it  was  agreed  to  divide  this  great  force 
into  three  armies  —  the  first  of  265,000,  consisting  of 
Austrians,  Russians,  and  Bavarians,  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
under  Schwartzenberg ;  the  second  of  150,000  Prussians, 
under  Blucher,  on  the  Lower  Rhine  ;  and  the  third,  ofMwchsi;' 
equal  amount,  consisting  of  English,  Hanoverians,  andv?^^iv! 
Belgians,  in  the  Low  Countries.     With  these  armies,  ope-  ^^^^^ 
rations  were  to  be  commenced  early  in  June,  by  which  pjjjjj^j^® 
time  it  was  expected  that  the  Russian  reserve,  170,000  2J»-2i5*; 
strong,  would  have  come  up  from  Poland,  and  form  a  sotm 
reserve  to  the  armies  entering  France  from  the  eastward.^ 
The  want  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  commanding  character 
and  manly  eloquence  had  been  severely  felt  in  Parliament 

•  The  composition  of  thia  force  was  as  follows  : — 
I.  On  Upper  Rhine,  under  Schwartzenberg — 

Austrians, 150,000 

Bavarians, 65,000 

Wirtemberg, 25,000 

Baden, 16,000 

Hessians, 8,000 

264,000 
II.  On  Lower  Rhine,  under  Bluchor,  Prussians  and 

Saxons, 155,000 

III.  Army  of  Flanders,  under  WeUington — English, 

Belgians,  and  Hanoverians,         .        .        .        155,000 

IV.  Russian  reserve,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,       .        168,000 

Total,        .        .        742,000 
— Plotho,  iv.  62,  Appendix. 

The  plan  ultimately  adopted  for  the  employment  of  these  forces  against 
France  was  as  follows:— Schwartzcnbei^  was  to  cross  the  Rhine  in  two 
columns,  at  Bdle  and  Manheim,  which  were  to  converge  upon  Chalons-sur- 
Mame.  The  Russians  were  to  cross  the  same  river  lower  down,  and  move  by 
Mctz  on  the  same  point.  Kleist,  with  a  corps  of  Prussians,  was  left  to  ob- 
serve the  fortresses  on  the  Mcuse,  and  connect  Schwartzenberg  with  Bluchor 
and  Wellington.  The  two  latter,  uniting  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Low  Countries,  in  Belgium  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  were  to  advance 
on  Paris  by  the  Laon  road,  regulating  their  march  by  the  progress  of  the 
united  Austrian  and  Russian  army,  on  its  way  to  the  French  capital,  from 
Clialons.  So  different  is  the  force  of  troops  in  the  field  and  on  paper,  that 
Wellington's  army  actually  consisted  of  only  95,000,  and  Blucher's  of  110,000 
men. 
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Lord   Castlereagh's  eflforts  in   prepariog  the  means  of    chap. 
withstanding  the  new  and  tremendous  danger  with  which     ^^' 
Great  Britain  was  now  threatened,  confined  to  words  and     18I6. 
Parliamentary  declamations.     Acts  important  and  deci- 
sive followed  quickly  after  his  orations.      On  the  6th  April  6. 
April  a  message  officially  announced  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  the  events  which  had  recently  occurred  in 
France  as  direct  contraventions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
the  communications  entered  into  with  the  Allies  on  the 
subject,  and  the  necessity  of  augmenting  the  military 
forces,  by  sea  and  land,  which,  during  the  last  year,  had 
been  largely  reduced.     The  address  which,  as  usual  on 
such  occasions,  was  an  echo  of  the  message,  was  moved 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  in 
the  Commons  by  Lord  Castlereagh ;  and  so  strongly  were 
the  members  of  both  Houses  impressed  with  the  awful 
nature  of  the  crisis,  and  the  necessity  of  making  a  vigorous 
effi)rt  in  the  outset  to  meet  it,  that  it  was  agreed  to  in  the 
Commons  without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  183 — the  numbers  being  220 
to  37.     Lord  Castlereagh  concluded  his  speech,  which 
was  loudly  cheered,  with  these  words,  "  Some  may  think 
that  an  armed  peace  would  be  preferable  to  a  state  of 
war  ;  but  in  determining  that  question,  the  danger  must 
be  fairly  looked  at.     Good  faith  is  the  very  reverse  of 
the  system  of  the  party  to  whom  we  are  opposed :  his 
rule  of  conduct  is  self-interest,  regardless  of  every  other .  „  ,  ^  ^ 
consideration  ;  and  whatever  measures  you  adopt,  or  de-  ^y-  s-^, 
cision  you  arrive  at,  must  rest  on  your  own  power,  and  463*. 
not  on  that  of  reliance  on  the  man."  ^ 

The  financial  and  military  preparations  made  to  meet 
the  danger  w^ere  not  unworthy  of  these  gallant  senti- Great  pre- 
ments.     The  income-tax,  albeit  felt  as  so  sore  a  burden  Si^*'Bri-^ 
by  the  nation  in  consequence  of  the  general  fall  of  prices,  Jjjj  ^Yth^*^ 
was  laid  on  again  at  ten  per  cent,  by  a  majority  of  125.  N»poieon. 

only  one  result" — Lord  Ca8TLEREA0H*s  Speech,  March  20, 1815  ;  CcatlereagK 
Correspondence,  i.  58,  59. 
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sions,  on  20th  March  1815,  Lord  Castlereagh  made  an    chap. 
elaborate  defence  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.   The  speech  he     ^^' 
delivered  on  that  occasion  is  higlily  valuable,  both  as  con-     I8i5. 
taining  the  views  on  which  his  foreign  policy  had  been 
formed,  and  as  being  the  best  specimen  of  his  parliamen-iLo^^^Pj^ 
tary  speaking ;  and  as  the  report  was  corrected  by  himself,  ^'pgS' 
it  is  given  in  the  material  parts  in  the  note  below  as  one  24.'  ' 
of  the  most  valuable  historical  monuments  of  the  age.^* 

*  "  The  question  this  night  is  not  merely  whether  the  particular  interests  of 
this  country  have  heen  upheld  and  preserved  hy  the  administration  to  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  belong  at  this  perilous  moment,  but  whether  the  coun- 
cils of  those  sovereigns,  upon  whom  our  prospect  of  safety  and  tranquillity  de- 
pend, have  conducted  themselves  with  integrity  and  wisdom  during  the  course 
of  the  late  important  discussions. 

"  In  this  instance  I  beg  to  decline  the  shield  which  the  honourable  member 
(Mr  Whitbread)  has  so  kindly  attempted  to  afford  me.  It  is  not  my  wish, 
whatever  may  be  his,  to  be  considered  under  the  present  circumstances,  and 
after  what  has  passed,  as  only  an  indi\ndual  member  of  the  Government.  I 
disdain  to  shelter  myself  from  any  responsibility  that  ought  to  attach  to  the 
functions  which  I  was  commissioned  to  discharge,  by  being  considered  as  an 
individual  member  only  of  the  Councils  of  my  Sovereign,  all  of  whom  were 
equally  liable  to  such  responsibility  with  myself.  I  should  be  ashamed  pre- 
sumptuously to  arrogate  to  myself  any  responsibility  not  belonging  to  the  office 
that  I  hold,  or  to  assume  any  pre-eminence  in  those  Councils  to  which  I  am 
proud  to  belong ;  but  circumstanced  as  I  have  been,  I  feel  that  I  could  not 
accept  the  cover  that  has  been  offered  without  a  degradation  of  my  personal 
character.  If  I  were  to  lead  the  House  to  suppose  that,  in  the  arduous  trans- 
actions in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  I  had  at  any  time  suffered  the  machine 
of  Congress  to  stand  still,  in  order  to  screen  my  conduct  and  determinations 
under  the  cover  of  previous  instructions  from  my  Government,  when  the 
public  interests  might  suffer  from  delay,  or  that  I  had  withheld  that  im- 
pulse which  the  influence  of  Great  Britain,  when  applied  with  decision,  was 
calculated  to  give,  I  should  think  that  I  had  grossly  betrayed  the  trust  reposed 
in  me.  If  it  shall  appear,  as  the  honourable  member  has  on  this  night,  and  on 
many  others,  contended,  that  the  honour  of  the  Crown  has  been  sullied,  and 
the  good  faith  of  the  country  broken,  or  her  policy  and  interests  disregarded, 
and  her  character  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  I  desire  to  be  considered 
alone  responsible  :  I  am  ready  alone  to  meet  the  attack  and  repel  the  charge. 

"  With  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  if  foreign  Powers  have  withstood  those 
temptations  held  out  for  their  conditional  acceptance,  while  our  exertions  were 
continued  without  relaxation  to  bring  them  to  a  more  favourable  decision,  it 
is  fair  for  Parliament  to  conclude  that  there  were  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  those  Governments  immediately  lending  themselves  to  our  wishes,  and  that 
we  are  bound  to  make  allowance  for  the  motives  which  induced  them  not  to 
embark  in  what  they  held  to  be  a  dangerous  experiment.  With  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  our  own  object,  we  ought  not  to  disgust  them  by  inconsi- 
derate reproaches.  Though  the  slave  trade  is  not  actually  abolished,  yet  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  a  great  step  has  been  made  towards  its  sup- 
pression. The  eight  Powers  who  were  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  have  pub- 
lished a  solemn  declaration  that  it  was  fit  that  this  detestable  traffic  should  be 
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great  and  warlike  nations/'*     But   before   the  decisive    chap. 
struggle  arose,  Lord  Castlereagh  was  indefatigable  in  his     ^^- 
efforts  to  keep  together  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  prepare     isi^. 
the  means  of  resisting  the  formidable  enemy  by  whom 
they  had  again  been  threatened.     Napoleon  did  his  ut- 

and  lasting  peace,  founded  on  the  principle  that  it  was  necessary  to  reconstiniot 
the  two  great  military  monarchies  of  central  Europe,  which  had  been  almost 
annihilated  to  accomplish  the  designs  of  the  late  ruler  of  France, — I  mean  Austria 
and  Prussia.  The  object,  as  all  must  be  aware,  was  to  gain  and  permanently 
secure  greater  safety  on  both  flanks  of  the  ttpo  States  which  were  to  form  the  imme- 
diate bulwai'ks  of  Europe ;  and  to  give  adequate  power  by  means  of  the  additional 
strength  which  they  could  supply  to  that  State  of  Northern  Germany  which 
should  wish  the  preservation  of  that  portion  of  Europe.  It  was  also  desirable 
that  a  strong  barrier  should  be  interposed  between  the  states  of  Italy  and  France, 
to  prevent  them  from  ever  arraying  themselves  against  each  other.  It  was 
further  wished  that  Switzerland  should  be  re-established  in  her  influence  and 
independence,  and  that  Germany  might  be  again  confederated  in  the  same 
system  to  render  it  an  impregnable  bulwark  between  the  great  Statta  in  the  east 
and  west  of  Europe.  The  question  is.  Have  these  arrangements  been  calculated 
to  produce  such  a  state  of  things  as  all  professed  to  be  desirous  of  creating;  or 
have  particular  powers  been  unjustly'aggrandised;  and  have  the  potentates  acted 
at  the  Congress,  in  the  honest  and  faithful  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  and  of  the  general  purpose  which  it  was  their  interest  to  keep  in  view  ? 

"  With  respect  to  Italy,  the  House  will  recollect  that  the  chaise  is  that  this 
country,  and  her  allies,  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  towards  Genoa, 
and  failed  in  supporting  the  aspirations  of  the  Italians  after  unity.  Moat 
solemnly  do  I  declare  that  if  there  has  been  any  breach  of  faith  it  is  not  on  the 
part  of  our  Government.  The  reproach  and  Uie  blame,  if  there  be  any,  must 
be  heaped  on  me  alone.  Deeply  as  I  should  feel  such  a  reproach,  it  is  better 
that  I  should  be  accused,  and  suffer  all  the  odium  that  should  belong  to  this 
proceeding,  than  that  the  good  faith  of  the  country,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the 
very  soul  and  principle  of  much  of  our  influence  with  foreign  powers,  should 
be  hazarded  upon  it.  If,  upon  solid  and  substantial  grounds,  the  good  faith  of 
England  can  be  called  in  question  in  foreign  countries,  the  life  and  soul  which 
has  animated  the  public  affairs  of  this  country  is  lost  and  dead,  and  we  should 
lose  that  respect  and  esteem  among  foreign  nations  which,  as  much  as  our 
warlike  prowess,  has  been  the  main  source  of  our  brilliant  successes.  But  for 
this  reliance  on  the  character  of  England  for  unimpeachable  good  faith  and 


*  ''  I  beg  to  express  my  most  hearty  congratulations  to  your  Lordship  upon 
the  glorious  and  most  important  victory  of  the  18th,  the  accounts  of  which 
have  reached  the  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  Courts  and  generals  here 
this  evening.  These  all  express  themselves  in  the  highest  terms  in  praise  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  of  the  distinguished  bravery  and  discipline  of 
tho  forces  under  his  command,  particularly  the  British ;  and  indeed  from 
these  accounts  it  would  appear  that  more  intrepidity  and  greater  talents  in  a 
general,  or  more  bravery  in  soldiers,  never  were  displayed.  Lord  Stewart 
met  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Prince  Schwartzenberg's,  who  expressed  the 
most  rapturous  joy  at  the  victory,  and  on  its  being  gained  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington." — Lord  Cathcart  to  Lord  Castlersaoh,  Jwie  21, 1815;  CctttU" 
reagh  Correspondence,  x.  382. 

VOL.  IL  2  Q 
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that  the  Prince  Regent  had  refused  to  receive  the  letters    chap. 
of  Napoleon,  and  directed  them  to  be  sent  to  the  Con-     ^"^• 


gress,  which  was  done  by  Lord  Castlereagh  the  same  day.     I8i5. 
So  irritated  was  Napoleon  by  this  decisive  step,  that  he  ^" 
inserted  in  the  Moniteur  of  24th  April  an  article,  stating 

enslaved  Europe  depended  upon  the  deteimination  of  that  great  Power,  which, 
by  exerting  itself  at  that  moment  on  the  side  of  independence,  could  put  an 
end  to  that  bondage,  or,  by  continuing  inactive,  perhaps  perpetuate,  but  cer- 
tainly retard,  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  all  surrounding  nations  ?  At  such 
a  moment  would  it  have  been  Uie  part  of  a  wise  policy  to  have  detached 
Austria  from  our  side,  and  continued  her  in  a  state  of  sullen  inactivity,  or  pos- 
sibly thrown  her  at  once  into  tiie  arms  of  the  enemy?  And  yet,  would  not 
one  or  other  of  these  efifects  have  inevitably  resulted,  if  without  any  hope  of 
advantage  from  so  doing,  we  had  adopted  the  dream  of  Italian  unity  and  inde- 
pendence 1  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  a  great  and  imme- 
diate practical  support  for  a  visionary  and  remote  dream,  never  likely  to  be 
realised.  It  was  not  only  our  evident  policy  under  such  circumstances,  to 
act  as  we  have  done,  but  it  was  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case.  The 
assistance  which  Austria  could  at  once  bring  into  the  field  was  not  to  be  put 
in  competition  for  a  moment  with  an  Italian  insurrection,  even  if  it  had  actu- 
ally broken  out,  of  which,  however,  there  was  never  the  smallest  symptom. 
All  men  then  felt  that  Austria  was  in  truth  the  great  hinge  on  which  the  fate 
of  mankind  must  ultimately  depend.  No  man  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Europe,  either  now,  or  at  any  former  period,  could  support  for  a  moment, 
with  any  show  of  reason,  the  position  that  our  alliance  with  Austria  admitted 
of  the  possibility  of  maintaining  Italy  independent  as  a  separate  kingdom. 
What  was  our  engagement  with  Austria]  Was  it  not  that  she  should  be 
restored  to  the  same  territorial  importance  in  which  she  before  stood  in 
Italy  f  This  engagement  was  wholly  incompatible  with  the  vision  of  Italian 
independence  presented  to  the  honourable  member,  and  which  he  wishes  to 
fiwten  upon  this  country  as  a  matter  of  good  faith,  which,  by  her  late  decisions 
she  has  neglected  and  abandoned.  There  has  been  no  breach  of  faith  towards 
the  Italians,  for  no  engagement  was  made  with  them,  and  thejr  were  anything 
but  deserving  of  such.  The  real  breach  of  faith  would  have  been,  if  we  had  acted 
otherwise  ;  and  if,  after  having  brought  Austria  into  the  field  by  the  promise 
of  entire  restoration  of  her  former  dominions,  and  gained  the  victory  by  her 
assistance,  we  had  failed  in  awarding  to  her  the  promised  return. 

^*  With  respect  to  the  charge  of  breach  of  faith  so  strongly  insisted  on  in  the 
particular  case  of  the  Genoese,  by  annexing  them  to  Piedmont,  instead  of  re- 
storing their  separate  existence,  as  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  announced,  of 
course  I  should  have  been  glad  if  the  proclamation  issued  to  the  Genoese  had 
been  more  cautiously  worded,  considering  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  it. 
I  should  have  been  glad  if  it  had  been  so  worded  that  there  could  not  be  two 
opinions  regarding  it,  and  it  had  distinctly  warned  the  Genoese,  as  no  doubt 
was  the  meaning  of  the  person  who  put  it  forth,  that  the  government  which 
he  then  restored  was  only  to  exist  provisionally,  and  until  the  decision  of  the 
Allied  Powers  was  known  as  to  any  alterations  or  modifications  which  they 
might  think  it  right  to  make.  But  admitting  this,  I  contend,  that,  to  those 
who  view  this  instrument  fairly  and  candidly,  without  prejudice  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  it  must  appear  perfectly  clear  upon  the  fiEtce  of  it  that  nothing 
more  was  or  could  be  meant  but  a  provisional  arrangement     In  the  very  pre- 
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on  28th  April,  when  he  said  in  reply  to  the  assertion  of   chap, 
the  moderation  of  the  French  Emperor,  "  Can  it  be  sup-     ^"^• 


posed  that,  if  Napoleon  were  again  at  the  head  of  400,000  \si5. 
men,  he  would  feel  any  scruple  at  getting  rid  of  a  Lucien^^"^^^" 
or  a  Fouch^,  if  they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  designs  ?    No 

ing  from  tbe  great  principles  by  which  we  had  from  the  beginning  professed 
to  have  been  actuated. 

"  There  was  not  in  fact  a  single  Power  which  had  an  immediate  or  separate 
interest  in  deciding  the  fate  of  Genoa  in  the  way  that  has  been  done.  France, 
indeed,  had  an  obvious  motive  to  press  the  decision  of  the  point  the  other 
way ;  but,  during  the  whole  negotiation,  France  made  no  attempt  to  interpose, 
and  conducted  herself  throughout  with  unimpeachable  honour  and  integrity. 
The  motive,  the  sole  motivef  which  led  to  the  incorporation  of  Genoa  with 
Piedmont,  was  the  sincere  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  barrier  between 
France  and  Italy,  which  ought  to  be  made  effectual  on  the  side  of  Piedmont. 
So  strongly  was  this  felt,  that  the  annexation  was  determined  on  before  the 
sovereigns  left  Paris.  The  object  was  to  commit  tbe  defences  of  the  Alps, 
and  of  the  great  road  leading  round  them  by  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  between 
France  and  Italy,  to  the  same  Power  to  whom  it  had  formerly  been  intrusted, 
and  to  make  that  a  respectable  Power,  capable  of  making  good  the  defence. 
It  was  on  that  principle  that  the  question  relating  to  Genoa  was  discussed, 
and  decided  upon  by  the  Allied  Powers.  It  was  not  resolved  upon  because 
any  particular  Power  had  unworthy  or  sordid  views  regarding  it,  nor  from 
any  interest  or  feeling  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  but  solely  to  make 
him,  as  far  as  was  practicable  or  necessary,  the  means  of  promoting  the  general 
safety  and  independence  of  Europe. 

"  With  respect  to  the  two  most  important  features  of  the  late  negotiation,  I 
mean  the  reconstruction  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  monarchies — I  call 
them  the  most  important  features,  because  every  man  must  be  sensible  that, 
until  they  were  restored  to  their  former  rank  and  importance,  there  would  re- 
main a  great  blank  in  Europe ;  that,  until  they  were  re-establinhed  in  adequate 
strength,  there  could  be  no  bulwark  against  any  future  encroachments  of 
France ;  that,  until  they  were  replaced  upon  their  original  footing,  Europe  was 
not  herself,  and  was  deprived  of  the  main  pillars  of  her  security — I  say  with  re- 
spect to  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  monarchies,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  state 
that  they  have  now,  by  the  decision  of  the  Allies,  regained  their  former  rank 
and  weight  in  the  scale  of  Europe,  and  that,  too,  in  a  mode  which  relieves 
them  from  many  of  the  calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  them.  I  can 
affirm  with  perfect  confidence  that  these  Powers  have  neither  done  nor 
consented  to  anything  which  gives  ground  for  calling  in  question  their 
moderation. 

"  The  principle  laid  down  was  to  take  the  possessions  of  these  two  mon- 
archies as  they  stood  in  1805,  and  reconstruct  them  to  that  level.  The  House 
will  see  that  in  fixing  upon  this  line,  Austria  at  least  did  not  choose  a  time 
which  betrayed  a  spirit  of  aggrandisement  By  taking  1805,  instead  of  1792, 
when  the  revolutionary  war  began,  she  put  out  of  the  question  her  possessions 
in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  true  that  since  that  time  she  has  gained  the  state 
of  Venice ;  but  oven  taking  that  into  view,  she  was  2,000,000  weaker  in  popu- 
lation than  in  1792.  The  period  to  Prussia  was  that  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded her  spoliation  by  the  French  Emperor.  Nor  have  the  principles  thus 
laid  down  been  departed  from  in  the  tenitorial  arrangements  with  respect  to 


m3±  ttH  isirt  lii  s^j  lun  i^  r^e^czn  is  an  aKn  of  the  French 
laciin.  2^1  lOH:  'TxL  -itSLj  it^a:  uJs  lass  rerolntion  is  a 
jsumrj  siiixjuT'  iiflL  Tit^  arsj  -rLa  proijaUr  nerer  be  in 
X  nniLTnia  ^^  r^aiiiir  n«  o«ti  sasser  the  same  services 
itr  X  sioiii  xa^e  ^2ccc  ^rvvr  t<&er  circiunstaiices.     The 

Ik  < — iff  ▼!  m  jsr»  cms  'lers.  3xai&i  .  31  'i^  azsarr.  isutr  kare  been  carried 
iKT  1-  -fir-  ^^rj  gTgr     ^exais'  if  -±isft  ?  rv'-scs  bs.  Vr  Tie  •iecsscn  of  t^  Ck»- 

■fTMTT  :rnaer  :aift  Kdrr  mctiiraci  a  :■:  izit  zr^riz'ut  frr  ik^eir  t  mahfirJSmmt 

c  flBffr  iaif  ir  I?»i^-  if  5«:'A«X«  loab:  while 

.  "A    IT  «■••..•♦  •!   3«»w  siri^KSA.       Si  ruck  for  the  ■pait  of 
-vrnia.  "sus^-  lam  mbi^rz.  -.  sai  zscc  tbe  vbole.  I  SBert  with- 

!^  iiminfxrrb^-itf  sBSusma.  lam  Krvaraed.  a  t&*  ■tmaii  mumer,  the 
Bs  IT  *u  ZiutL  !■  iirapn  »  Sixstr.  wvdb  heckJi  a  baaeaDd  intokr- 
fiTE-j-r  11  Mxaa.  ia..»n.'  ^  rTcsm.  I  Ai^i  pertupa  agree  with  him  in 
cmg  -aac  r  winiic.  3t;c  »  ^v^e  :r  .i-.L«r  v  ere  th*  wkmit  of  Saxonj  to 

m  3u  fc  III  11  III!  3L  -""  •  ■"£  rios  I  WM  -:■»  of  tbe  wifwitnra  of  the  Con- 
■na  r-^mm^  ±-zixL  "sxi^  ^B'toms^  TiieEi^>:4icrXMTT  asd  oihen  apoo  thia  point; 
Z  -Kw  me  if  -ae  itsunf  w^  iil's  ^'^-iwf'  e»trtM  as  Vienna  to  contend, 
i  aie  iaoocTi-fwVc  of  tke  eL:^  of  Saxony  wi(h 
nzBcsLins.  I  5:ih.  =i5w(L  tkis  acre  iriowermble  injostioe  might 
I :  has  eo  ibwr  wvc  the  aentmcnto  of  the  British 
:Sks.  and  k  srwoi  the  RBwcatnaeea  made,  that 
3IIW  CZ3KZ2Z  =.  SixcT  wu  uhssatetj  obtained  bj  a  McrifioOy 
BK  JM^iM,  ?t  :ae  ji'i  iiiri  of  HoCaad  aad  Hanorer. 
fes  jfB  aw  xxc  a«  suaRimaenGood.  I  wae  nercr  ooe  of  thoaa  who  eon- 
L  :3K  -jtisnz  -X3C11  =«  rtr^i"Tue  »rv  Bafstiincd.  that  it  most,  in  any  case, 
L  tbf  i^saea  ^  the  Fow«»  of  Eaope  aaaembled  at  Vienna^ 
I  cc  i2«  sa&on  iae^  tt)  annex  the  whole  of  Saxony  to 
;  aimr  rgpMed  it  cc  the  pooad  of  abitnct  right ;  I  broadly  and 
i'SBm  thas  haw  been  made  iccarding  my  conduct  or 
I  a^wari  contcndid.  aa  I  mom  do,  that  the  right  of  eon- 
•  tcjf  -^-^-^trazhiot  which  I  sh&ll  p-reeently^state,  was  a  right  whidi 
pert  ihtf  x*o:-i>=":r  a  rerfect  wamzt  to  annex  the  whole  of  a  sabjngated 
I  take  »>  iiitaeum  in  atasing  anything  which  may 
.  19  ^«  iZ-sKncos  fCTerrign  who  now  in  happineaa  reigna,  and  I 
;  -mzZ  jn&r  ?«;»  o«y7  hk  mb^ecta.  Bat  I  moat  be  permitted  to  aigna 
dhtt  stf^vr  WM  the  priaeqige  of  ccoiiaeft  more  justifiably  exerciaable  than  in 
the  :we  cf  S*xj8t.  H«r  ci-odon  furnished^  aa  the  Hoose  knows,  an  instance 
cf  jcraer  -zs.mxsnn'jJtle  ad^rmadisemenc,  and  of  the  most  peraerering  resist- 
aacv  to  TLe  Ali'M.  The  Km;  drew  the  eonseqnencca  upon  himadf  by  hif 
cwm  *rt*.  Hi»  great  exersiou  aninst  the  common  cause  of  the  other  Euro- 
yean  Pow«r*  are  weQ  kcown  :  and  ahhocgh  opportunities  were  afforded  Um 
l»  josn  his  forco  to  those  of  the  Aliiea»  he  thooght  fit»  on  his  own  Tiew  cl  the 
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French  nation  is  now  reduced  to  silence  by  the  bayonet,    chap. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be     ^^' 
on  the  great  question,  whether  it  would  be  more  prudent     i^i^- 
to  allow  the  power  which  at  this  moment  governs  France 
to  subsist,  or  to  stifle  it  in  its  birth,  it  is  evidently  a 

subject,  to  continue  to  employ  hia  efforts  in  behalf  of  France.  He  did  this 
after  he  hivd  been  placed  in  circumstances  where  he  might  with  ease  have 
withdrawn  himself  from  among  the  supporters  of  Buonaparte,  if  he  had  not 
thought  that  perseverance  in  the  cause  of  the  man  who  had  given  him  his 
crown  was  the  best  mode  of  preserving  his  dominions.  Saxony  was  a  conquered 
country  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  th« 
Saxon  army  did,  on  the  third  day  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  join  the  Allies,  and 
perhaps  decided  the  victory,  yet  \mtil  that  moment,  when  the  troops  acted 
for  themselves,  the  whole  resources  of  the  country  had  been  employed  against 
the  common  cause  of  Germany. 

' '  But  although  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  to  Prussia  would 
have  been  perfectly  justifiable,  it  was  a  different  question  whether  that  entire 
annexation  was  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  Prussia,  or  in  itself  expedient 
or  becoming.  Now,  as  there  was  ground  to  presume  that  Prussia  could  be 
reinstated  without  the  sacrifice  at  least  of  the  whole  of  Saxony,  I  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  to  push  the  abstract  right  of  conquest  to  extremity  against 
Saxony,  would  be  doing  mischief  to  Prussia,  instead  of  promoting  her  ultimate 
and  permanent  advantage.  I  thought  that  the  general  opinion  of  mankind 
would  have  revolted  at  such  a  proceeding,  and  that  Prussia  would  be  injured 
in  the  general  estimation  of  Europe  by  being  the  principal  gainer  by  such  an 
act.  She  had  made,  it  is  true,  unexampled  efforts  in  the  general  cause,  and 
deserved  a  reward ;  but  not  such  as  amounted  to  the  total  absorption  of  a 
neighbouring  power.  The  proclamation  of  Prince  Repnin,  saying  that  he  took 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  as  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  was  indeed  known 
to  me ;  but  I  understood,  as  did  the  Austrian  minister,  that  it  was  a  pro- 
visional occupation  only  which  was  intended.  The  first  knowledge  I  obtained 
on  the  subject  was  conveyed  in  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  sent  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dresden.  I  lost  no  time  in  carrying  it  to  the  Prussian 
minister,  and  from  him  to  the  minister  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The 
former  assured  me  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  it  till  that  moment ;  the 
latter  was  equally  uninformed  regarding  it ;  and  they  concurred  in  opinion 
that  the  proceeding  was  wholly  unauthorised.  Indeed  I  afterwards  received  in 
writing  a  distinct  aad  formal  declaration  to  that  effect  from  the  Prussian 
minister,  Prince  Hardenberg. 

**  With  respect  to  Poland,  I  am  sure  the  House  will  be  gpratified  to  learn 
that  the  situation  of  its  brave  people  will  be  oonsiderably  ameliorated  by  the 
new  arrangemeuts.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  feeling  in  the  country 
upon  the  subject  of  independence  and  a  separate  government ;  and  tu  far  a$ 
I  teas  able  I  exerted  myself  to  attain  that  object.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
wish  of  all.  It  was  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  several  of  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe,  and,  of  course,  such  a  project  could  not  be  carried 
into  execution  without  complete  and  general  consent  I  may  venture  to  say, 
however,  that  in  the  Congress  there  is  but  one  feeling,  that  the  whole  country, 
oi  Poland,  should  be  governed  under  one  system.  Whatever  may  be  the 
general  arrangemeuts  agreed  on,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  principle  of 
the  government  in  general  will  be  far  more  congenial  with  the  feelings  and 
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CHAP,    duty  of  the  utmost  necessity  to  take  measures  of  precau- 


i«w-         Upon  the  taking  of  Paris,  and  the  commencement  of 
^€§^  negotiations  for  a  renewed  treaty  of  peace  with  the  re- 
AKii  ^  •  *  8*^^  Bourbon  family.  Lord  Castlereagh  returned  to  Paris, 
c«tc«lL  in  order  to  conduct  in  person  the  important  negotiations 
then  pending  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Europe, 

mii«>  of  tb«  Poles  than  when  they  were  pUoed  under  different  masten  from 
tkoK  to  whom  they  will  in  future  be  con&idered  to  belong.  The  nation  wiU 
be  relierted  from  those  local  difficulties  which  attached  even  to  their  principal 
daliea  and  arocations,  and  upon  the  whole  will  be  ruled  in  a  spirit  of  liberality 
brfiiing  the  feehngs  of  the  times.  That  portion  which  will  form  the  Duchy 
oC  Warsaw  will  be  under  the  sceptre  of  a  different  prince,  and  a  system  estab- 
fiAed,  acccrdinz  to  which  the  people  shall  be  governed  as  Poles,  with  the 
p^ts  aod  priTiieges  whi^  ought  to  belong  to  them. 

**  In  si^iporting  the  views  and  objects  with  which  I  was  specially  intrusted, 
tm  more  immediately  affecting  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  I  felt  throughout 
thai  I  was  act  caUcd  on  to  uphold  separate  views  or  projects,  but  that  in  all 
•Bch  pointe  our  Allies  were  equally  concerned,  and  Uiat,  in  truth,  our  own 
wd&re  and  theirs  were  so  intimately  connected,  that  they  could  not  be 
■cparated.  I  have  particulaily  in  view  in  these  observations  the  case  of  UoUamd. 
It  was  certainly  important  that  France  should  not  possess  undivided  that 
coBtinuxty  of  naval  means  and  resources  afforded  by  the  extensive  line  of 
eoast  over  whkh  she  had  the  sole  control,  from  the  Texel  to  the  Pyrenees. 
I  fslt  that  if,  at  oay  h'sM,  ire  wert  to  enter  into  a  new  ttniggU  with  Framee,  we 
tiamid  cvntemj  at  a  vtry  great  disadtantage  with  the  very  extensive  means  and 
fOMwrs  wkieh  she  would  then  poswst,  and  which  might  be  rendered  most 
injurious  to  our  navy.  If  a  division  of  these  resources  was  important  to  our* 
•altes^  it  was  of  not  lees  importance  to  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  that  a 
balance  of  the  naval  advantages  in  each  country  should  be  kept  up,  and  that 
Prance  should  not  be  allowed  to  retain  those  Akdlities  for  gaining  a  naval  pre- 
ponderance, which  such  a  line  of  coast  unbroken  and  undivided  would  afford. 
In  discussing  this  point,  I  am  certain  that  all  felt  that  I  was  not  contending 
for  any  separate  interests  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  in  acceding  to  the  junc- 
lioa  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  they  were  giving  their  approbation  to  a  great, 
if  not  the  greatest  improvement,  in  the  general  system  of  Europe  effected  in 
sodeni  times.  It  was  by  no  means  a  conoeasion  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or 
to  Great  Britain,  which  was  intended.  It  was  a  principle  of  policy  to  which, 
from  the  first  moment  of  its  mention,  they  listened  willingly,  and  in  which 
^bey  agreed  to  oo-operate  cheerfully  and  cordially.  They  held  it  to  be  an 
object  of  equal  concern  to  them  all,  that  the  territories  formerly  belonging  to 
Austria  in  the  Netherlands  should  be  annexed  to  HoUaod.  From  the  first, 
they  regarded  such  a  measure  necessary  in  the  future  construction  of  Europe, 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  strength  of  Holland,  and  giving  her  a  weight  in 
the  Continental  scale,  to  which  she  was  entitled,  but  had  hitherto  not  enjoyed. 
By  this  determination  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  possess  territories  equalled  by 
f»w,  and  surpassed  by  none,  in  Europe,  for  facilities  in  regard  to  industry, 
wealth,  and  commerce,  or  the  high  character  in  war  which  its  inhabitants 
bav*  always  enjoyed.  The  people  of  the  Netherhmds  will  now  become  a 
■Alioii  of  great  importance  in  the  balance  of  power,  and  have  giwt  weight 
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SO  cruelly  unhinged  by  the  return  of  Napoleon  and  over-  chap. 
throw  of  Louis  XVIII.  He  arrived  in  the  French  capital  ^^- 
on  the  7th  July,  and  one  of  his  first  aims  was  to  restrain  I815. 
the  indignation  of  Blucher  and  rapacity  of  the  Prussians,  RetJS^of 
who  threatened  to  lay  on  Paris  a  contribution  of^"^^'" 
110,000,000  francs  (£4,500,000),  besides  insisting  on^ 
equipments  for  110,000  men,  and  were  beginning  to  mine 

when  properly  called  out.  The  sovereigns  of  Europe  hav«  a  high  opinion  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  feel  that  no  monarch  in  Europe  has  displayed 
greater  perseverance  in  his  arduous  duties,  or  more  liberality  towards  bis 
subjects.  They  all  hope  that  his  country,  now  so  strong  by  nature  and 
art,  will  at  all  times  be  capabU  of  opposing  an  effectual  resistance,  at  least 
till  the  arrivaJ,  of  such  aid  as  the  natural  interest  of  the  Powers  would  urge 
them  to  supply.  Hanover  and  her  fate  were  not  at  first  so  much  connected 
with  this  country  as  they  might  have  been  ;  but  the  augmentation  of  terri- 
tory which,  by  the  recent  negotiations  she  has  received,  has  contributed  to 
render  her  connection  with  Great  Britain  more  permanent  and  less  costly,  by 
giving  her  more  extensive  means  of  internal  defence  and  resistance.  Placed 
in  juxtaposition  with  Holland,  having  a  line  of  territory  adjoining  for  a  dis- 
tance of  150  miles,  and  including  the  port  of  Embden  in  her  new  possessions, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  circumstances  will  give  her  increased  security 
and  importance. 

"  As  to  Norway,  the  Congress  saw  no  cause  to  alter  the  arrangement  already 
made  as  to  its  annexation  to  Sweden.  This,  as  the  House  well  knew,  was  part 
of  the  treaty  between  Alexander  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  entered  into 
at  Abo  in  September  1812,  and  by  which  Russia,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest 
need,  obtained  that  assistance  by  being  enabled  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Finland,  without  which  it  must  have  sunk  in  the  conflict.  The  Emperor 
Alexander,  with  the  scrupulous  fidelity  to  his  engagements  which  forms  so 
honourable  a  feature  in  his  character,  considers  his  honour  pledged  to  that 
arrangement ;  and  by  treaty  with  the  Crown  Prince,  Gi-eat  Britain  is  not  less 
boiind  by  it.  It  is  true  the  Crown  Prince  has  not  shown  that  alacrity  in  fol- 
lowing up  the  war  which  might  have  been  desired,  but  that  was  not  by  the 
Powers  chiefly  concerned  deemed  a  sufficient  ground  for  departing  from  this 
obligation.  Nor  are  political  considerations  of  great  weight  wanting  to  recom- 
mend and  justify  the  same  course.  Denmark  had  taken  her  part  throughout 
the  conflict  so  decidedly  with  France  that  it  could  not  with  reason  complain 
if  it  underwent  the  fate  of  its  ally ;  and  it  will  not  escape  observation  that 
Great  Britain  had  a  remote,  but  what  might  prove  very  material  interest,  in  the 
new  arrangement.  Denmark,  from  its  geog^phical  position,  was  necessarily 
in  the  general  case  under  the  influence  of  Russia ;  and  therefore  it  wns  veiy 
material  for  the  naval  interests  of  England  that  Sweden  should,  as  much  as 
possible,  be  rendered  independent,  and  both  shores  of  the  Sound  hindered  from 
falling  under  the  same  power.  This  would  inevitably  be  the  result  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  remaining  separate,  and  the  latter  forming  part  of  the  Danish 
dominions. 

**  With  respect  to  Spain,  and  the  negotiations  with  that  Power,  now  so  un- 
happily engaged  in  a  mortal  struggle  with  her  colonies,  I  positively  deny  that 
there  has  been  evinced  the  slightest  intention  to  infringe  that  neutrality  which 
wo  have  observed,  and  are  bound  to  maintain,  between  Spain  and  her  revolted 
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all  these  questions  bj  simplj  demanding  restitution  of  chap. 
them  all,  and  at  the  same  time  exacting  the  surrender  of  ^^' 
the  finest  works  of  art  belonging  to  France  itself,  to  adorn  wi^ 
the  galleries  of  England  and  Prussia,  who  had  achieved 
the  conquest  of  the  Great  Nation.  But  such  a  course 
would  have  been  abhorrent  to  the  principles  on  which  they 
had  conducted  the  contest,  which  were  not  to  imitate  the 
bad  example  of  their  opponents,  but  to  restore  things  to 
their  former  situation,  so  far  as  consistent  with  due  security 
against  the  repetition  of  such  disasters  in  future  times. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  accordingly,  warmly  supported  the  resti- 
tution of  the  works  of  art  to  the  states  from  which  they  had 
been  reft,  but  he  was  equally  resolute  to  make  no  further 
demand  upon  the  French,  and  allow  their  own  works  to  re- 
main undisturbed  in  their  vanquished  capital.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  strongly  supported  the  same  views,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  determined  to  make  the  restitution  complete, 
but  not  to  extend  it  to  any  spoliation  of  the  French  mon- 
uments of  art  themselves.  This  determination  led  to  a 
general  lodging  of  claims  against  the  French  Government 
for  restitution  of  objects  of  vei'tu  which  had  been  carried  off, 
or  repayment  of  contributions  levied  and  exactions  made, 
during  the  years  when  the  French  armies  were  conquering 
Europe.  Their  amount,  if  not  authenticated  by  official 
documents,  would  exceed  belief.  From  the  Castlereagh 
Correspondence  it  appears  that  the  amount  thus  robbed 
and  carried  off  by  the  French  armies  before  the  treaty 
of  Campo-Formio,  in  1798,  amounted  to  9,126,684,581 
francs,  or  £366,000,000  sterling !  As  this  was  before  the 
campaigns  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Wagram,  and  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  so  prolific  in  plunder,  it  may  reasonably 
be  concluded  that  this  sum,  great  as  it  is,  was  not  more 
than  a  third  of  what  was  extracted  from  Europe  by  the 
French  armies  during  the  Revolutionary  wars !  In  other 
words,  the  plunder  realised  by  the  French  Emperor,  mar- 
shals, generals,  and  soldiers,  beyond  all  doubt  in  twentj'^ 
years  exceeded  a  thousand  millions  sterling — a  sum,  from 
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Congress,  was  concluded.  It  was  finally  signed  on  the  9th  chap. 
June,  and  its  conditions,  apart  from  some  insignificant  ^"^- 
details,  were  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  arranged  I8i5. 
before  Lord  Castlereagh  left  Vienna  in  the  middle  of 
February. "^  The  share  of  Saxony  falling  to  Prussia  was 
reduced  to  a  territory  containing  800,000  souls.  The 
remainder,  with  its  beautiful  capital,  remained  with  the 
King  of  Saxony.  Prussia's  territories  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  were  augmented  to  1,100,000  souls;  and 
she  ceded  to  Hanover  on  the  right  bank  some  250,000 
souls.  Norway  remained  annexed  to  Sweden,  and  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  (without  the  Duchy  of  Posen, 
which  was  annexed  to  Prussia)  was  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom  with  a  representative  government,  of  which 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  King.  Austria  ceded  all 
her  claims  to  the  Low  Countries  to  Holland,  with  whom 
they  were  incorporated  into  a  separate  kingdom,  under 
the  title  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was 
settled  on  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Austria  regained  all 
her  possessions  in  Italy,  including  Lombardy,  as  far  as  the 
Ticino,  and  the  whole  Venetian  territories  ceded  to  her  by 
Napoleon  at  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio  in  1797.  The 
Swiss  territories  were  augmented  by  the  Valais,  Geneva 
with  its  territories,  and  the  principality  of  Neufchatel, 
which  formed  so  many  new  cantons.  The  German  Con- 
federation was  established,  and  the  most  minute  regula- 
tions for  its  defence  adopted.  Genoa  was  united  to 
Piedmont,  the  Grand -duke  of  Tuscany  restored  to  his 
dominions,  Parma  secured  to  the  Empress  Marie  Louise, 
and  the  entire  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  restored  to 
their  ancient  kings.  New  regulations  were  made  for  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Rhine  and  other  great  rivers  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  much  coveted  declaration  against  the  slave 
trade  introduced  into  the  treaty  and  rendered  part  of  the 

*  Its  leading  provisions  had  been  previously  determined  in  separate  treaties 
between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  on  the  21st  April;  between  Prussia 
and  Saxony  on  the  18th  May ;  and  between  Holland  and  the  four  Allied 
Powers  on  the  Slst  May. 
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Cole,  Sir  Ilenrj  Hardingc,  and  several  other  generals  came    chap. 
to  Lord  Stewart's  in  the  evening  full  of  admiration  at  the     ^^' 
spectacle  they  had  just  witnessed.     "Well,  Charles,''  said     isis. 
the  Duke,  "  jou  and  I  never  saw  such  a  sight  before,  and 
never  shall  again ;  the  precision  of  the  movements  of 
those  troops  was  more  like  the  arrangements  of  a  theatre 
than  those  of  such  an  army.     I  never  saw  anything  like 
it.     But  still  I  think  my  little  army  would  move  round 
them  in  any  direction  while  they  were  eflfecting  a  single  m 
change," — an  opinion  in  wliich  all  around  him  concurred.^ 
A  very  interesting  memoir  was  presented  to  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  while  the  negotiations  for  a  final  settlement  were  Memoir 
pending  at  Paris,  praying  for  the  restitution  of  all  theS'mStiita 
works  of  art  carried  off  by  the  French  during  their  con-  LorfSStk- 
quests  in  Italy  to  the  Eternal  City.     It  was  signed  by  "^^ 
Thorwaldsen,    Gmelin,   De  Potter,  Keller,   Irvine,  and 
twenty-eight  other  foreign  artists  of  eminence  then  resid- 
ing at  Rome ;  and,  although  not  subscribed  by  Canova,who, 
being  an  Italian  by  birth,  was  excluded  from  the  category, 
it  received  his  warmest  and  most  effective  support.     It 
proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  carrying  off  of  these 

had  scarcely  time  tu  comprehend  so  yast  a  spectacle,  when  a  single  gun  fired 
from  the  height  on  which  we  stood  was  the  signal  for  three  hurrahs  from  the 
troops.  Even  at  this  distant  day  these  hurrahs  sound  freshly  in  my  ears,  as  they 
came  less  and  less  loudly  from  the  divisions  of  ten  thousand,  each  as  they  stood 
in  the  lines.  A  second  gun  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  salute.  The  cannon 
and  musketry  began  at  once,  and  the  fire  ran  along  the  three  extended  lines, 
showing  more  distinctly  than  anything  else  could  haye  done,  the  vast  space 
they  occupied,  by  the  distant  flashes  and  retiring  sound  of  the  musketry.  We 
rode  down  the  hill,  and  the  Russians  broke  from  their  lines  into  grand  columns 
of  regiments,  and  no  one  but  a  soldier  can  conceive  the  beauty  of  this  grand 
simultaneous  change.  A  spot  was  then  fixed  on  for  these  masses  to  march  by 
the  sovereigns ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
leading  regiments,  thus  formed  in  column,  marched  past  and  saluted  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  King  of  Prussia ;  then  placing  himself  by  their  side, 
saw  the  rest  of  the  army  march  by.  The  whole  of  the  day  was  only  sufficient 
to  give  time  for  a  re-formation  into  line  and  an  opening  of  ranks,  along  which 
the  cavalcade  of  monarchs  and  their  immense  suite  rode.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  appeared  greatly  occupied  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (who  was  then 
our  ambassador  at  Paris),  as  if  anxious  for  his  opinion  of  what  was  passing  be- 
fore them,  and  his  whole  attention  was  given  to  him  when  not  taken  up  with 
his  fair  companions  who  rode  on  both  his  flanks.  Thus  closed  this  day,  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  the  grand  military  display  it  pre- 
sented."—Marquess  LoNDONDBBRY,  W<ir  in  Oermani/,  1818-1 8U,  334,  335. 
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warmly  supported  this  petition,  and  very  much  by  his  exer-    chap. 
lions  the  restoration  was  made  complete,  and  the  Apollo     ^^^' 
Belvidere,  the  Laocoon,  the  Fighting  Gladiator,  the  Trans-     isis. 
figuration,  and  Last  Communion  of  St  Jerome,  were  re- 
stored to  their  former  seats  in  the  Vatican.     For  this 
important  service  to  the  arts  and  to  Rome  he  afterwards 
received  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

The  military  revolution  which  immediately  followed 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  the  imminent  dan-RemoTaiof 
ger  to  wliich  Europe  in  consequence  had  been  exposed,  s*ffeu^ 
rendered  it  evident  to  all  that,  in  the  final  pacification 
which  was  to  be  made,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
provide  effectually  both  against  a  repetition  of  a  similar 
irruption  on  the  part  of  the  ex-Emperor,  and  against  the 
military  force  of  France  remaining  so  powerful  as  to 
afford  it,  if  attempted,  a  like  chance  of  success.  How 
to  do  this  most  effectually  was  a  different  question,  and 
gave  rise  to  much  division  of  opinion  among  the  Allies. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  as  already  mentioned,  had  in  1814 
strongly  opposed  the  settlement  of  Napoleon  in  Elba,  and 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  had  pointed  out  its  dangers  with 
a  precision  which  subsequent  events  had  rendered  pro- 
phetic. Taught  by  this  example,  all  were  now  agreed 
tliat  he  must  be  removed  from  the  dangerous  vicinity 
of  France  ;  but  there  was  not  the  same  unanimity  as  to 
where  he  should  now  be  placed.  The  Canary  Islands 
were  seriously  thought  of,  and  Dumbarton  Castle,  a  for- 
tress perched  on  the  summit  of  a  high  insulated  rock  in 
Scotland,  was  proposed.  Lord  Castlereagh  strongly  sup- 
ported his  removal  to  St  Helena,  which  was  at  length 
agreed  to.  The  instructions  which  he  prepared  for  his 
detention  there,  and  which  were  fully  acted  upon,  were  to 
give  him  the  title  of  General,  not  Emperor,  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  dangerous  illusions  in  his  mind,  and  to  give 

proi>re  u  eu  relever  les  beauts,  et  avec  ce  rcpoa  d'eaprit  ndcessaire  pour  jouir 
des  arte  et  dea  autiquit^a — but  qui  ordiuairetnent  cooduit  seul  lea  voyageura 
&  Kome."  —  Memorial  des  Artistes  Etrangers  d  Rome  d  Lord  Castlebbaqh, 
Jlum€f  15  Juillet  1815,  MS.,  nnd  Castltreayk  Correspondence ,  x.  462,  463. 
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r-Hii^    liiwj  K-ytfrv  'yju^ft-rL  sliz  tcxiLELylation  vrhicb  was  con- 
*-^^  bi^:i^i'i  vrl  1:-  ^:'zri  jzr.:dr.     That  the  latter  strict- 
•'■-     ht^  vt:  L  -  -ji-aJr^i-rrr  if   prored  bv  the  fact  that, 
l'jtl:  '^  ^  rL:-i-ri»fc:  T^a:^  r^at  he  remained  there, 
f-^-^-  ;— ^  ^5"--   '7  —  ^   idniission   of  his   wannest 
Ltnii-ii.  Lm»ri  5:r  i^e  es::iie.  v^jme  of  which  were  very 
i--i^  f^i— uZ:!     J_i'i  iixT  11  r  former  humane  principle 
^i  r-l7  kr.ri  -^.:.i  ^  i-i-r:--  from  the  facts,  sidmitted 
'-  zir  ^iiiii*  i.r-i'.r."!'-:^-  iLi:  Le  was  subjected  during 
^    -vt^v.i-nc^.    :z  --r  :?jLi.d  :o   no   personal  restraint 
r  ::J^-i~     li-i:   If  w^  at  lit»ertv  to  ride  when  he 
lujsar**^  .i:en«>:*i  :i.j  a:  a  distance  bv  a  mounted  guard; 
ui  -r  laiL  si^ii.'r-Lor^s  aud  books  in  profiision,  and  was 
xrjinpanieii  'ztj  all  the  friends,  both  male  and  female, 
FiL.j  :ui;ae  :o  sliare  his  exile  ;  that  his  table  was  e^qual  to 
liiii  Jt  in  J  duke  in  England,  and  Burgundj  and  l  ham- 
;>t  >j».  jaicie  ii::  daily  beverages;  and  that  the  eij^ei^ie  of  the 
S  ■ " '  ihcubiiiriiment  kept  up  for,  or  on  his  aceouLt,  ij  :Le  Bri- 
:iaL  Lrovemment  was  .£400,000  a-year.^* 

3iiE  iz  vas  not  enough  to  have  secured  the  ;«fr^:u  and 

•i^i*     ,7uiried  j^rainst  the  future  invasions  of  the  ei-Eai.;frr:r :  it 

^;^  fut  jiiiistcidble  also  to  take  such  securities  f-jm  Frar-.e 

•vjicv:  is  r^i:  pi>fvent  a  repetition  of  assault*  iijun  Eiir:{:^ 

.-  ->  rv'.-l;.rr:'i.ir7  inhabitants.     Differer:   :i;»n.'?  were 

ir.^s^A^^   1-    *.v:«IL:Ci'L  this  object,  which  W^r^  :ir:X-r.rJ.y 

- -i^i^^i-^*  :  *  l*:'ri  Li-rTfO'ii  Lord  Casiirr^a^L  ind  tie 
Jr^  .  V-^V:- r  '"  ---r  was  lo  dismaLiIe  lie  whole 
r-.-i.-r  \  rr:5ff::r  :l"  FrtkZr.^  eioepi  a  few  oi  the  ?tr\jCi:e>r. 
jt?^  ^^  Ucoi  r:  il-r  All:«-  AiiotLer  to  detach  ALace. 
^..7r-.i::-.  u»i  J-j.-arij  5^::q  ii.  asd  restore  them  to  the 
rr-^--i:  ?7^:ir*  ^'  wi'.ci  iLrv  Lad  originallv  belonged. 
.  ^_:^  -J,  AviiTj  zl'i  frrdf-er  fortnesses  for  a  fixc-d  pe- 
--.'•.     -.utr  liT:^  *T  i»T  vfATs.     The  whole  of  them  were 

AiirF^T^:?  *  a^STfC'jizs  If  u  tbe  c&%-'iT  of  Xapolecn  were  in 

*   -r«c  SamiiiKii  viih  all  the  nspeei  AChi  cv*&«2dcfmtioo  due 

»ar  AL-j  prnaacciu  u  ihoaJd  renio'  kif  e»ca|«  a  nutter 

^M  OiOk  jti»e  of  hia  toble  which  the  Earlifh  GorenimeDt 

a/ory  Debatff,  xxxr.  315S.  125?. 
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strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that,  in  Lord  Liverpoors    chap. 
words,   "  the  continuance  of  the   King  s  authority  and      ^^' 


Government,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the     i^^^. 
Allies,  must  be  very  problematical ;  and  if  his  Government 
should  then  be  overtmmedy  and  be  followed  by  a  Jacobin 
or  Revolutionary  system,  thoiigh  not  that  of  Buonaparte^ 
what  will  be  thought  of  those  who,  with  France  at  their 
mercy,  had  left  that  country  entire  in  point  of  territory,  1 1^^  l;. 
enriched  by  all  the  plunder  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flan-  J^cartie- 
ders,  and  had  provided  no  additional  security  for  thej^JJK'^^g 
rest  of  Europe,  though,  in  the  instance   of  the   Lowisifi;  ' 
Countries,  such  security  is  admitted  to  be  indispensably  x.  447. 
necessary  ? ''  ^  * 

The  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  final  and  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement on  this  subject,  and  providing,  without  irre-  Enormiui 
covcrably  alienating  France,  for  the  future  security  ofth^Aiiied 
Europe,  was  much  enhanced  by  the  magnitude  of  the   **'^*"' 
demands   of  the   Allied   Powers,    particularly   Prussia, 

*  Lord  Liverpool's  opinion  was  early  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  occupation 
of  the  fortresses  for  a  limited  number  of  years  rather  than  dismantling  them. 
**  With  reganl/'  said  he,  **  to  the  two  alternatives  of  dismantling  the  French 
fortresses,  or  their  occupation  for  a  given  number  of  years  by  the  Allied  Powers* 
there  appears  to  us  to  be  no  question  which  of  these  propositions  is  the  most 
advantageous  to  Europe,  and  even  to  France.  In  the  first  place,  the  disman- 
tling the  fortresses  has  rarely  ever  been  completely  effected.  The  works  are 
partially  destroyed,  and  may  be  repaired  for  a  small  part  of  the  expense  at 
which  they  were  originally  constructed.  In  the  second  place,  though  disman- 
tling the  fortresses  on  the  frontier  of  France  would  uncover  that  country, 
expose  it  for  a  time  to  invasion,  an  advantage  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  would  not 
materially  protect  neighbouring  countries  which  had  no  fortresses ;  and  the 
contest,  if  it  should  arise,  would  depend  in  that  case  upon  which  Power 
would  bring  into  the  field  the  superior  army.  Whereas,  if  the  French  for- 
tresses were  occupied  by  the  Allied  Powers  till  such  time  as  a  barrier*could  b© 
created  by  the  Allies,  Uiey  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  security  of  the 
French  frontier  till  such  time  as  they  had  been  enabled  to  create  one  of  their 
own.  In  the  third  place,  the  occupation  of  the  French  frontier  by  the  Allies, 
to  be  restored  at  a  given  period  to  the  King  and  his  legitimate  successors, 
would  be  some  security  for  the  continuance  of  his  Government ;  whereas  the 
dismantling  the  fortresses  could  not  be  productive,  at  least  in  anything  like  the 
same  degree,  of  such  an  advantage.  If,  therefore,  the  principle  of  security 
ought  to  be  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  the  option  between  these,  alternatives  is 
clear.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  should  discharge  our  duty,  if  we  did  not  urge 
this  opinion  with  all  possible  eamentness,  and  desire  you  to  urge  it  upon  the 
Allies.** — Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Castlereaoh,  July  28,  1816  ;  CastUreagh 
Corretpondencty  x.  446. 
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French  territory,  where  they  were,  with  the  exception  of    chap. 
the  English,  fed  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  con-      ^^' 
quered  territory,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  incapable     isis. 
of  making  any,  even  the  smallest  resistance,  while  its  army 
was  almost  entirely  disbanded.     Lord  Castlereagh  wrote 
and  transmitted  to  his  Cabinet,  on  the  1 7th  August,*  a 

*  '^  I  quite  concur  with  the  remark  contained  in  youi*  last  letter,  that  the 
true  interests  of  Great  Britain  are  much  more  identified  with  those  of  Austria 
and  Prussuv  in  the  existing  crisis,  than  with  those  of  Russia  ;  but  I  must  at 
the  same  time  observe,  that  both  these  courts  require  to  be  narrowlj  watched 
at  tlie  present  moment,  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  they  pursue  their 
particular  views,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  involved  in  a  course  of  policy 
in  which  Qreat  Britain  has  no  principle  of  common  interest  with  them,  but 
the  reverse.  The  first  point  is,  that  I  much  suspect  neither  Austria  nor 
Pnissia,  and  certainly  none  of  the  smaller  Powers,  have  any  sincere  desire  to 
bring  the  present  state  of  things  to  a  speedy  termination.  So  long  as  they  can 
feed,  clothe,  and  pay  their  armies  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  put  English 
subsidies  into  their  pockets  besides,  which  nothing  can  deprive  them  of,  previous 
to  1st  April  1816,  but  the  actual  conclusion  of  a  treaty  withFrance,  you  cannot 
suppose  they  will  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  come  to  a  final  settlement,  since  the 
war  may  be  said  to  have  closed.  .  .  .  The  Prussians  have  not  only  brought 
an  entire  new  corps  of  40,000  men  forward — much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
Ring  of  the  Netherlands,  on  whom  they  have  been  feeding,  by  the  way — but 
they  have  now  reinforcements  to  an  equal  amount  in  full  march,  to  fill  up  all 
their  other  corps,  making  their  numbers  in  France,  according  to  their  own 
returns,  200,000  men,  for  which  they  now  draw  rations.  .  .  .  The  Prussian 
minister  of  finance,  Bulow,  yesterday  told  me  that  he  did  not  calculate  the  Allied 
force  now  in  France  lower  than  900,000  men ;  and  their  expense,  including  forage 
and  waste,  at  less  than  3  livres  per  man  per  day,  which  is  about  £112,000  a-day, 
or  £36,000,000  a-year,  exclusive  of  pay  and  clothing,  the  latter  being  provided 
by  distinct  requisitions,  the  former  by  the  revenue  of  the  departments  occupied. 
To  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  invasion  in  a  financial  point  of  view  upon  France, 
to  this  must  be  added  the  final  contribution  to  be  demanded,  which,  from  aU 
I  hear  and  observe,  is  not  likely  to  fall  short  of  600,000,000  (£24,000,000);  and 
if  to  this  you  add  the  charge  of  100,000  men  who  are  to  occupy  for  a  number 
of  years  the  intended  position  in  France,  you  will  probably  be  of  opinion 
that  the  pressure  is  likely  to  be  as  heavy,  in  a  peouniaiy  shape,  as  the  country 
can  be  expected  quietly  to  submit  to.    .    .    . 

**  With  respect  to  the  fortresses  proposed  to  be  erected,  you  reason  the 
justice  of  throwing  upon  France  the  expense  of  providing  those  defences, 
which  her  position  and  conduct  render  indispensable  to  the  security  of  the 
neighbouring  states.  Austria  and  Prussia  state  the  justice  as  strongly  and 
preferably  in  favour  of  being  indemnified  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
for  former  contributions  levied  upon  them  by  France.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
France  cannot  meet  all  these  demands ;  that  the  charge  upon  her  must  be 
limited  in  amount ;  and  that  it  will  be  a  question  amongst  the  Allies,  in  appro- 
priating this  fund,  which  pretension  is  to  give  way.  .  .  .  It  is,  in  truth,  a 
question  much  more  between  us  and  our  Allies,  in  which,  as  I  foresaw  before 
I  left  England,  we  should  have  to  contend  upon  grounds  of  remote  precaution, 
against  the  immediate  pressure  of  avarice  and  poverty. 

"Much  to  my  surprise,  in  discussion  with  Prince  Mettemich  on  this  sub- 
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CHAP,    detailed  and  most  able  account  of  the  state  of  the  nego- 

^^'     tiations,  and  the  reasons  adduced  on  both  sides,  which 

1815.     throws  an  important  light  on  the  diflBculties  with  which 

he  was  surrounded,  and  the  views  which  in  the  end 

swayed  the  British  Government.    At  length,  after  a  long 

delaj,  and  no  small  diflSculty,  the  heads  of  an  arrange- 

jecty  I  received  not  ooly  a  ooQCurrence,  but  a  considerable  degree  of  support 
from  the  Russian  minister ;  and  be  has  since  told  me  that  the  Emperor  will 
agree  to  my  proposition  of  appropriating  one-third  of  the  whole  contribution  to 
fortifications,  which,  considering  the  remote  interest  Russia  has  in  this  arrange- 
ment, is  a  very  liberal  proceeding  on  his  Imi>erial  Majesty's  part  .  .  .  The 
more  I  wish  the  alternative,  the  more  I  am  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  what 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  states  upon  this  subject  in  his  letter  to  me,  when  he 
says  he  deems  the  possession  of  a  certain  number  of  French  fortresses  for  an 
extended  period  of  time,  in  itself  preferable  to  the  actual  cession  of  the  rame 
places  ;  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  the  one  is  compatible  with  French 
connection,  the  other  leads  to  unite  all  Frenchmen  against  us,  or  rather 
•gainst  the  Power  that  shall  be  fouud  in  possession  of  their  spoils ;  and  aa  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  would  probably  be  the  first  to  be  attacked,  we  have 
more  reason  to  weigh  well  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

"  Wlien  1  state  that  the  temporary  occu^tation  is  not  incompatible  with  pre- 
serving a  useful  influence  in  France,  I  do  it  from  knowing  that  the  King  and 
his  ministers  do  not  wish  to  see  France  without  foreign  troops;  that  they  ad- 
mit the  Allies  cannot  leave  their  troops  in  France,  without  the  security  of  a 
certain  number  of  their  fortresses.  My  belief  and  hope  is,  if  the  arrangement 
is  made  with  some  attention  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  coimiry,  that 
the  King,  his  Government,  and  the  loyal  party  in  France,  w^ill  ally  themselves 
with  you ;  and  that  thus  sustained,  the  King  will  be  able  gradually  to  establish 
his  authority,  which,  if  acoomplished,  is  valuable  beyond  aU  other  securities 
we  can  acquire.  If  he  fails,  we  shall  not  have  to  reproach  ourselves  with 
having  precipitated  his  fall,  and  we  shall  have  full  time  t^  take  our  precau- 
tions. If,  on  the  contrary,  we  push  things  now  to  an  extremity,  we  leave  the 
King  no  resource  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  people  but  to  disavow  us ;  and  once 
committed  against  us  iu  sentiment,  he  will  be  obliged  soon  either  to  lead  the 
uUion  into  war  himself,  or  possibly  be  set  atide  to  make  way  for  gtme  more  bold 
mnd  enterprising  competitor.  The  whole  of  this  view  of  the  question  turns 
upon  a  oonviction  that  the  King's  cause  in  France  is  far  from  hopeless,  if  well 
conducted,  and  that  the  European  alliance  can  be  made  powerfully  instru- 
mental to  his  support,  if  our  securities  are  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
be  ultimately  hostile  to  France,  after  she  shall  have  given  protracted  ptwfi 
of  having  ceased  to  be  a  revolutionary  state,    .    .    . 

**  I  have  no  doubt,  that  in  the  prevailing  temper,  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Germany,  the  Cabinet  ought  to  instruct  the  Duke  of  Wellington  not  to  look 
to  secure  a  fortified  place  the  more  or  the  less,  which  seldom  tells  much  in  the 
contest  of  nations,  but  to  confer  with  the  other  Powers  how  we  can  best 
reduce  the  power  of  France,  and  most  effectually  disqualify  her  from  mating 
again  the  atttmpt  to  assail  Europe,  1  have  no  doubt  the  middle  line  would  be 
most  popular,  and  that  in  extorting  the  permanent  cession  of  one  or  two  for- 
tresses of  great  name,  our  labours  would  carry  with  them  an  eclat  which  is  not 
likely  to  attend  them  according  to  the  course  we  recommend.  But  it  is  not 
to  coiitct  trophies,  but  to  try  \f  we  can  bring  bacJt  the  world  to  peace- 
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ment  were  come  to  between  him  and  Prince  Nesselrode,    chap. 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  treaty  which  followed,  and      ^'^^• 


was  signed  on  20th  November.*  isis. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fortresses  designed  by  the  Duke  of  Welling-  xenns  in 
ton  for  temporary  occupation,  Strasburg  and  Lille  should  il^'^ieS^ 
be  demolished  ;t  and  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  jJovl'swT^ 
secretly  insisted  that  LoiTaine,  Alsace,  Franche-Comt6, 
and  P'rench  Flanders,  should  be  ceded  to  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, and  form  part  of  the  Germany  Confederacy.     It  was 

ful  habits.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  compatible  with  any  attempt  now 
materially  and  permanently  to  affect  the  territorial  character  of  France,  as 
settled  by  the  Peace  of  Paris.  Neither  do  I  think  it  a  clear  case  (if  we  can,  by 
imposhig  a  strait  waistcoat  upon  that  Povoer  for  a  number  of  years,  restore  her 
to  ordinary  habitR,  and  weighing  the  extraordinary  growth  of  other  itates  in  latter 
times f  and  especially  of  Russia)  that  France,  even  with  her  existing  dimensions, 
may  not  be  found  a  useful,  rather  than  a  dangerous  member  of  the  European 
system.  You  have  now  all  the  materials  before  you;  you  know  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  sentiments  and  my  own ;  and  if  you  wish  us  to  alter  the  view 
we  have  taken  of  the  question,  or  have  to  make  any  chauge  iu  the  instructions 
given  me  on  leaving  England,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost."— Lord  Castlerkaoh 
to  Lord  Liverpool,  ^  M^nw^  17,  1816;  Castlereagh  Correspomlencey  x.  485-491. 

*  This  agreement  was  in  the  following  terms : — 

"1.  Occupation  des  places  ddaigudes  par  le  Due  de  Wellington  pour  cinq 
anndes. 

''  2.  Cession  de  Landau,  comme  enclave  de  TAUemogne. 

"  3.  Cession  h  la  Suisse,  ou  demolition  de  Huningue. 

"  4.  Restitution  au  Roi  de  Sardaigne  de  la  partie  de  la  Savoye  r6unie  ^  la 
France  par  la  paix  de  Paris,  centre  la  cession  de  sa  part,  pour  la  rectification 
des  fronti^res  de  Gen5ve. 

**  5.  Restitution  des  districts  d^tach^s  des  Pays  Bas  par  la  paiz  de  Paris. 

"  6.  Contribution  dquivalente  k  une  ann^e  de  reveuu  de  la  France,  savoir, 
six  cent  millions  de  francs. 

"  7.  Comprendre  dans  cette  contribution  les  cinquante  millions  exig^s  ac- 
tuellement,  et  le  montant  des  objets  d'dquippement  qui  ont  4t6  fournis. 

*'  8.  p]mployer  le  tiers  de  cette  contribution  li  la  construction  de  quelques 
points  fortifies  en  Belgique  et  dans  le  midi  do  I'Allemagne. 

"  9.  La  contribution  sera  payable  dans  troisans.'* — Memorandum  by  Prince 
Kksseluode,  a  ugust  24,  1815 ;  Castlereagh  CorrespoyideiK'e,  x.  498. 

t  "  You  will  understand  me  as  not  bringing  forward  the  dismantling  of  Lille 
and  Strasburg  as  a  sine  qua  non,  but  as  wishing  it  to  be  urged  with  all  the 
weight  which  we  feel  is  due  to  it ;  and,  considering  how  very  short  our  proposi- 
tions fall  of  the  Austrian  and  Pnissian  jyrojetSy  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  confident 
hope  that,  when  the  French  Government  are  aware,  as  they  must  be,  of  the 
extent  of  sacrifice  which  would  have  been  demanded  from  them,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  moderation  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  they  will  not  feel  it  possible 
to  make  any  serious  resistance  to  a  concession  of  this  nature." — Lord  Liter- 
POOL  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  August  23,  1815;  Cast  Cor.  x.  496. 
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ment  were  come  to  between  him  and  Prince  Nesselrode,  chap. 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  treaty  which  followed,  and  ^^' 
was  signed  on  20th  November.*  isis. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fortresses  designed  by  the  Duke  of  Welling-  xenns  on 
ton  for  temporary  occupation,  Strasburg  and  Lille  should  i^^at'ieSJih* 
be  demolished  ;t  and  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  Nov!  20!^ 
secretly  insisted  that  LoiTaine,  Alsace,  Franche-Comt6, 
and  P'rench  Flanders,  should  be  ceded  to  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, and  form  part  of  the  Germany  Confederacy.     It  was 

ful  habits.  I  do  not  believe  ibis  to  be  compatible  witb  any  attempt  now 
materially  and  permanently  to  affect  the  territorial  character  of  France,  as 
settled  by  the  Peace  of  Paris.  Neither  do  I  think  it  a  clear  case  (if  we  can,  by 
imposing  a  strait  waistcoat  upon  that  Poictr  for  a  number  of  years,  restore  her 
to  ordinary  habitR,  and  weighing  the  extraordinary  growth  of  other  states  in  latter 
timesj  and  especially  of  Russia)  that  France,  even  with  her  existing  dimensions, 
may  not  be  found  a  useful,  rather  than  a  dangerous  member  of  the  European 
sys-tem.  You  have  now  all  the  materials  before  you;  you  know  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  sentiments  and  my  own ;  and  if  you  wbh  us  to  alter  the  view 
we  have  taken  of  the  question,  or  have  to  make  any  change  in  the  instructions 
given  me  on  leaving  England,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost" — Lord  Castlerkaoh 
to  Lord  hrvrnxfooL,  August  17,  1816;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  485-491. 

•  This  agreement  was  in  the  following  terms : — 

"1.  Occupation  des  places  ddaigudes  par  le  Due  de  Wellington  pour  cinq 
ann^es. 

''  2.  Cession  de  Landau,  comme  enclave  de  TAllomagne. 

"  3.  Cession  h.  la  Suisse,  ou  demolition  de  Huningue. 

"  4.  Restitution  au  Roi  de  Sardaigne  de  la  partie  de  la  Savoye  r6unie  k  la 
France  par  la  paix  de  Paris,  centre  la  cession  de  sa  part,  pour  la  rectification 
des  fronti^res  de  Gen6ve. 

**  5.  Restitution  des  districts  d^tach^  des  Pays  Bas  par  la  paiz  de  Paris. 

*'  6.  Contribution  dquivalente  k  une  ann^e  de  revenu  de  la  France,  savoir, 
six  cent  millions  de  francs. 

"  7.  Comprendre  dans  cette  contribution  lea  cinquante  millions  exig^s  ac- 
tuellement,  et  le  montant  des  objets  d'dquippemont  qui  ont  4t6  fournis. 

''  8.  P^mployer  le  tiers  de  cette  contribution  li  la  construction  de  quelques 
points  fortifies  en  Belgique  et  dans  le  midi  de  TAllemagne. 

"  9.  La  contribution  sera  payable  dans  trois  ans. '* — Memorandum  by  Prince 
Kksselrode,  a  ugust  24,  1815  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence ,  x.  498. 

t  "  You  will  understand  me  as  not  bringing  forward  the  dismantling  of  Lille 
and  Strasburg  as  a  sine  qua  von,  but  as  wishing  it  to  be  urged  with  all  the 
weight  wliich  we  feel  is  due  to  it ;  and,  considering  how  very  short  our  proposi- 
tions fall  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  projetSy  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  confident 
hope  that,  when  the  French  Government  are  aware,  as  they  must  be,  of  the 
extent  of  sacrifice  which  would  have  been  demanded  from  them,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  moderation  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  they  will  not  feel  it  possible 
to  make  any  serious  resistance  to  a  concession  of  this  nature." — Lord  Liyer- 
I'OOL  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  August  23,  1815;  CasU  Cor.  x.  496. 
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CHAP,  with  no  small  difficulty  that  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Duke 
3"v-  of  Wellington,  and  Prince  Nesselrode,  withstood  these 
1815.  demands,  and  they  did  so  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
partition  of  France  would  unite  every  heart  and  hand  in 
the  country  against  the  Government,  and  render  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  the  great  object  of  all  their  efforts, 
impossible.  By  their  united  efforts,  the  demands  of  the 
Nov.  20.  German  Powers  were  at  length  overruled,  and  peace  was 
concluded  witli  France  on  terms  more  favourable  than, 
after  so  dreadful  an  overthrow,  could  have  been  expected. 
By  this  treaty  the  territory  of  France  was  reduced  to  its 
exact  limits  in  1790,  by  which  the  whole  addition  left  to 
it  by  the  treaty  of  1814  was  swept  away,  except  the 
little  territory  of  the  Venaisin,  the  first  conquest  of  the 
Revolution.  Versoix,  with  a  small  adjacent  territory, 
was  ceded  to  the  canton  of  Geneva ;  but  the  fortress 
of  Huningen,  a  standing  menace  to  Switzerland,  was 
to  be  demoUshed.  The  contribution  laid  on  France 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  was  fixed  at  700,000,000 
francs  (£28,000,000),  in  addition  to  which  an  army  of 
150,000  men,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  formed  of 
30,000  each  from  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  the  lesser  Powers  of  Germany,  was  to  retain  posses- 
sion, during  five  years,  of  the  chief  frontier  fortresses  of 
France,  from  Cond6  to  Fort  Louis,  including  Valenciennes, 
Cambray,  Quesnoy,  Maubeuge,  and  Landrecy.  This  great 
force  was  to  be  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  Government,  wliich  for  five  years  would  amount 
to  250,000,000  francs  (£10,000,000),  making  in  all 
£38,000,000  to  be  paid  by  France  under  this  treaty.* 
By  the  advice  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  with  the  entire 
Jn^JJ^^f  concurrence  of  the  Cabinet,  Great  Britain  surrendered 
SchSJ,;  3^**  the  whole  portion  of  this  indemnity  accruing  to  her, 
«oi,5i8.*  amounting  to  nearly  £5,000,000,  to  aid  in  forming  a 
barrier  against  France  in  the  Low  Countries.^ 

*  The  French  Government  was  to  pay  50,000,000  francs  a-yoar  for  the  pay. 
equipment,  &c..  of  the  Allied  troops ;  but  it  was  besides  to  furnish  them  m 
*«nd  with  their  whole  provisions,  forage,  lodging,  and  fuel  This  would  pro- 
Da->ly  amount  to  as  much  more.— See  Schoel,  xi  610. 
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ment  were  come  to  between  him  and  Prince  Nesselrode,    chap. 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  treaty  which  followed,  and     ^^• 


was  signed  on  20th  November.*  i3i5. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fortresses  designed  by  the  Duke  of  Welling-  Tenmiii 
ton  for  temporary  occupation,  Strasburg  and  Lille  should  b^ii*'!^^ 
be  demolished  ;t  and  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  n©^^ 
secretly  insisted  that  LoiTaine,  Alsace,  Franche-Comt6, 
and  P'rench  Flanders,  should  be  ceded  to  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, and  form  part  of  the  Germany  Confederacy.     It  was 

ful  habits.  I  do  not  believe  ibis  to  be  compatible  witb  any  attempt  now 
materially  and  permanently  to  affect  the  territorial  character  of  Fnmoe,  as 
settled  by  the  Peace  of  Paris.  Neither  do  I  think  it  a  clear  case  (if  we  can,  by 
impoBintj  a  strait  waittroat  upon  that  Power  for  a  number  of  years,  restore  her 
to  ordinary  habits,  and  weighing  the  extraordinary  growth  of  other  ttcUes  in  latter 
tunes,  and  especially  of  Russia)  that  France,  even  with  her  existing  dimensions, 
may  not  be  found  a  useful,  rather  than  a  dangerous  member  of  the  European 
syhtem.  Tou  have  now  all  the  materials  before  you;  you  know  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  sentiments  and  my  own ;  and  if  you  wish  us  to  alter  the  view 
we  have  taken  of  the  question,  or  have  to  make  any  change  in  the  instructions 
given  me  on  leaving  England,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." — Lord  Castlbreaoh 
to  Lord  Liyerpool,  ii  ut/iat  17, 1815;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  485-491. 

*  This  agreement  was  in  the  following  terms : — 

"1.  Occupation  des  places  ddsigudes  par  le  Due  de  Wellington  pour  cinq 
anndee. 

"  2.  Cession  do  Landau,  comme  enclave  de  rAUemogno. 

**  3.  Cession  h  la  Suisse,  ou  demolition  do  Huningue. 

"  4.  Restitution  au  Roi  de  Sardaigne  de  la  partie  de  la  Savoye  riunie  It  la 
France  par  la  paix  de  Paris,  centre  la  cession  de  sa  part,  pour  la  rectification 
des  fronti^res  de  Gen6ve. 

"  5.  Restitution  des  districts  ddtach^  des  Pays  Bas  par  la  paix  de  Paris. 

"  6.  Contribution  dquivalente  h.  une  ann^  de  revenu  de  la  France,  savoir, 
six  cent  millions  de  francs. 

"  7.  Comprendre  dans  cette  contribution  les  cinquante  millions  exig^  ac- 
tuellcment,  et  le  montant  des  objets  d'dquippement  qui  ont  6ti6  fournis. 

*'8.  Employer  le  tiers  de  cette  contribution  h  la  construction  de  quelques 
points  fortifies  en  Belgique  et  dans  le  midi  de  TAllemagne. 

"9.  La  contribution  sera  payable  dans  trois  ans.'* — Memorandum  by  Prince 
Nesselrgdk,  a  ugust  24,  1815 ;  Castlereagh  Corrcspondcnee,  x.  498. 

t  "  You  will  understand  me  as  not  bringing  forward  the  dismantling  of  Lille 
and  Strasburg  as  a  sine  qua  non,  but  as  wishing  it  to  be  uiged  with  all  the 
weight  which  we  feci  is  due  to  it ;  and,  considering  how  very  short  our  proposi- 
tions fall  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  projets,  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  confident 
hope  that,  when  the  French  Government  are  aware,  as  they  must  be,  of  the 
extent  of  sacrifice  which  would  have  been  demanded  from  them,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  moderation  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  they  will  not  feel  it  possible 
to  make  any  serious  resistance  to  a  concession  of  this  nature." — Lord  Liver- 
pool to  Lord  Castlereagh,  August  23,  1815;  Cast,  Cor,  x.  496. 
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CHAP,    clearly  vindicated  these  opinions.    In  the  outset  that  event 

^"^-     was  not  merely  regarded  with  no  disfavour,  but  carried 

1815.     with  it  the  warmest  and  nearly  unanimous  sympathy  of 

Proofthich  tbc  British  people.     To  see,  and,  if  they  can  effect  it, 

the  R«voiu-  render,  all  other  nations  as  free  as  themselves,  has  ever 

tionMy 

^n^^  r   been  the  warmest  wish  of  the  English  :  and,  in  the  out- 
afforded  of  1        .        .  1 1  ^ .       . 
the  dangers  sct,  tlicy  mvanably  regard  any  nation  msurgent  against 

from'JoS'o-  its  government,  as  their  natural  allies.    So  it  was  with  the 
"^*        first  French  Revolution  ;  so  it  was  with  the  last.     Even 
Mr  Pitt  and  his  Cabinet  regarded  the  first  convulsion, 
in  its  early  stages,  with  favour ;  they  stood  aloof  when 
France  was  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's invasion  in  1792,  and  when  nothing  was  wanting 
but  a  declaration  of  war  from  England  to  determine  the 
contest  at  once  in  favour  of  Austria  and  Prussia.     It  was 
with  deep  regret,  "  and  like,"  as  Lord  Malmesbury  said, 
**  a  conscientious  man  being  forced  into  a  duel,''  that  they 
were  in  the  succeeding  year  drawn  into  the  war.    But  the 
events  which  rapidly  succeeded  soon  dispelled  this  amiable 
and  natural  delusion,  and  revealed  the  painful  truth  that 
every  revolutionary  state  on  the  Continent  is  no  sooner 
established  than  it  allies  itself,  not  wiih  England^  hut 
ioith  FraiiCCy  if  under  a  revolutionary  government,  and, 
instead  of  forming  a  support  to  Great  Britain,  consti- 
tutes a  direct  addition  to  the   power  of  its  enemies. 
The    Batavian,   Cisalpine,   Roman,   and    Parthenopeian 
Republics    were    not    only    conquered    and    organised, 
but  cordially  united  their  forces  with  those  of  France; 
and  when  Lord  Castlereagh  succeeded  to  the  helm,  in 
1807,  he  found  the  whole  of  Europe,  under  the  banners 
of  revolution,  arrayed  in  a  vast  league  against  this  country. 
There  are  many  instances  in  the  history  of  England  of 
revolutionary  powers  imploring  its  aid  to  establish  their 
independence — there  is  not  one  of  any  of  them  in  return 
ever  rendering  her  any  assistance.     On  the  contrary,  in  the 
darkest  period  of  the  war,  when  Britain,  the  last  asylum 
or  freedom,  was  endangered,  America,  after  every  cause  of 
^tnplaint  had  been  removed  by  the  repeal  of  the  Orders 
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in  Council,  united  her  arms  with  those  of  France  against    chap. 
this  country.*  ^^^' 

If  the  subsequent  history  of  Europe  since  Lord  Castle-     isis. 
reagh's  death  is  considered,  still  more  ample  proof  will  beconiS^*. 
found  of  the  truth  of  his  principle,  that  every  revolutionary  Jj^®^J>^^^^® 
movement  on  the  Continent,  if  successful,  is  an  addition  tocip»Mfrom 

lubMouent 

the  power  of  France  ;  if  unsuccessful,  of  Russia ;  and  thatexiwience. 
it  is  diflBcult  to  say  by  which  the  independence  of  Great 
Britain  is  most  seriously  menaced.  The  Grand  Alliance, 
which  he  with  so  much  labour  constructed,  overthrew  the 
revolutionary  principle  in  the  person  of  its  chosen  cham- 
pion, and  gave  Europe  forty  years  of  peace,  unbroken  save 
by  the  democratic  outbreaks  and  triumphs  of  1830  and 
1848.  But  both  of  these  convulsions  signally  advanced 
the  power  of  Francey  and  the  last  so  effectually  that  we 
have  ever  since  been  constantly  engaged  in,  or  under  pre- 
paration for,  serious  war.  The  Revolution  of  1830  parti- 
tioned the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  restored  Antwerp, 
erected  at  so  vast  a  cost  for  our  subjugation,  virtually  to  the 
rule  of  France  ;  and  established  revolutionary  dynasties, 
of  course  in  the  French  interest,  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
That  of  1848  re-established  in  a  few  years  the  proscribed 
Napoleonic  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  France ;  and  that 
speedily  led  to  the  Crimean  war,  which  irrecoverably 
broke  up  the  alliance  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  England, 
and  resulted  in  the  Italian  contest,  which  ended  in  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  the  French  empire,  and 
the  extension  of  French  influence  through  the  interven- 
tion of  revolutionary  movements  over  the  whole  Italian 
peninsula.  France  has  regained  the  prestige  and  power 
which  she  had  lost  during  the  years  1814  and  1815  from 
the  efforts  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  by  two  subsequent 
successful  revolutions.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  what 
England  has  gained  by  these  convulsions  excepting  the 
growth  of  a  Power  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  which 

*  It  need  hardly  bo  said  that  the  alliance  of  FraDce  and  England  in  1854 
against  Russia  was  a  war  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  III.,  intended  to 
dissever  the  Grand  Alliance,  which  had  proTcd  fintal  to  hia  uncle,  and  was  any- 
thing rather  than  a  metsure  of  sapport  to  Ghraat  Britain. 
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i.,  Lously  tbreateBs  its  iodepeudcoce,  and  the  necessity 

*'•  iialotaining  during  peace  armaments  on  the  scale  of  the 

M6^     inost  costly  war. 

Experience,  therefore,  has  now  decisively  demonstrated 
■■ML  of  the  justice  of  Lord  Castlereagh'a  and  Sir  Cliarles  Stewart's 
lis  ^«.  principle,  that  e?ery  successful  reToIution  on  the  Continent 
^****^^^f**i8  a  direct  addition  to  the  power  of  revolutionary  France, 
and  that  it  is  only  by  a  cordial  union  between  the  Con- 
servative states  that  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  aU 
threatened  by  its  aargression  can  be  obviated.  It  is  often 
said  by  the  Continental  writers  that  the  treaties  of  Vienna 
were  dictated  by  hatred  to  Prance,  and  that  there  was  no 
reasonable  ground  for  this  feeling.  That,  however,  was  not 
the  real  motive  which  led  to  that  celebrated  series  of  dip- 
lomatic acts.  Terror— well- founded  terror— founded  on 
dear-bought  experience,  was  the  niling  principle.  Europe 
had  had  too  much  reason  to  know  that  France,  even  as  she 
stood  in  1789,  was  more  than  a  match  for  any  single 
Power  within  her  bounds,  probably  than  for  any  two 
Powers  of  Continental  Europe.  When  to  this  natiu^al 
strength,  arising  from  its  great  population,  compact  terri- 
tory, and  the  martial  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  was  added 
the  extraordinary  fervour  of  a  revolution,  it  became 
irresistible  save  by  a  sincere  alliance  of  all  the  other 
monarchies.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
supported  the  annexation  of  Genoa  to  Piedmont,  of  Hol- 
land to  Belgium,  of  great  part  of  Saxony,  of  the  duchy  of 
Posen,  and  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces  to  Prussia,  of  Lom- 
bardy  to  Austria,  and  of  Norway  to  Sweden.  It  was  to 
form  efficient  bamers  against  France  in  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries,  and  against  Russia  in  the  Baltic,  that  all  this 
was  done. 

Nationalities  indeed  are  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  if 
AdakTonai  still  more  momentous  considerations  do  not  intervene, 
juTtkeVr^  they  should  ever  be  respected.  But  though  national 
subsequent  fecHngs  arc  respectable,  national  independence  is  still  more 
eveuts.  important ;  and  if  the  obvious  consequence  of  sacrificing 
the  general  safety  to  the  separate  attachments  of  little 
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states,  or  the  desire  to  split  up  gi-eat  ones  for  the  sake  chap. 
of  nationalities,  is  to  subject  them  all  to  the  ruthless  ^^' 
conquest  of  a  powerful  united  aggressoi\  it  is  the  part  is^^- 
of  patriotism,  not  less  than  wisdom,  to  accept  the  lesser 
evil  in  order  to  shun  the  greater.  To  withstand  an  aggres- 
sion in  future,  similar  to  that  from  which  they  had  just 
escaped,  and  which  the  aspiring  and  military  genius  of 
the  French  gave  them  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  at 
no  distant  period,  it  was  indispensable,  not  merely  that 
the  great  Powers  should  be  united,  but  the  lesser  Powers 
so  strengtJiened  as  to  be  of  some  weight  in  the  political 
scale,  and  capable  of  preventing  their  territories  from 
becoming,  as  heretofore,  mere  battle-fields  for  the  greater 
Powers  to  adjust  their  differences  on.  If  we  would  appre- 
ciate the  wisdom  of  this  view,  and  the  necessity  on  which 
it  was  founded,  we  have  only  to  consider  what  have  been 
the  consequences  of  these  arrangements  being  overturned. 
What  is  the  security  for  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
when  Belgium  has  been  severed  from  Holland,  Lombardy 
from  Austria  —  when  Savoy  and  Nice  have  been  re- 
annexed  to  France,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  at  the 
head  of  600,000  men,  scarcely  disguises  his  intention  of 
resuming  Belgium  and  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  as  part 
of  tlie  territory  of  the  Great  Nation,  and  is  making  pre- 
parations which  clearly  show  his  intention  of  ultimately 
resuming  the  maritime  crusade  of  his  great  predecessor 
against  the  independence  of  Great  Britain  1  * 

*  In  proof  that  these  statements  in  regard  to  the  danger  which  this  countxy 
has  incurred  by  the  restoration  of  the  rovolutionaiy  regime  and  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty  in  France  are  not  overcharged,  we  subjoin  the  foUowing  extracts  from 
a  very  able  pamphlet  recently  published  in  Parif*,  evidently  under  the  secret 
auspices  of  Louis  Napoleon,  entitled  La  Coalition : — 

"  Non  seulemcnt  Tempire  a  6\j6  reconnu  partout,  mais  il  a  rcpris  en  Europe 
un  ascendant  considerable,  que  nous  attribuons  autant  \i  la  vigueur  du  principe 
qu'd  la  haute  intelligence  de  Napoleon  III.  D'oi^  vient  on  effet  que  tons  les 
regards  dcs  peuples  sout  fix6s  sur  nous  ?  Les  oppressd^  nous  regardent.  et  les 
oppresseurs  auHsi — les  uns  parcequ'ils  nous  aiment,  les  autres  parcequ'ils  nous 
craignent  L'empire  h  peine  a  d^livrd  la  Turquie  que  Tltalie  du  Nord  a 
tendu  vers  lui  scs  bras  charges  de  ohaines. 

"  II  a  sauv^  ritalie  du  Nord.  En  mdme  temps  an  yiolent  souffle  d*ind^- 
pondance  a  pass^  par  toute  la  Peninrale.  On  a  tu  dec  populations  entidret 
sacrifier  lour  antonomie  pour  Mapper  au  joug  de  T^tranger,  et  se  placer 
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«         t  reason  wh  j  revolutionary  states  invariably  look  to 

_2_  i       aoiiarj  Fraace  m  their  head,  and  in  the  end,  or  on 

i«        any  serious  crisis,  must  ever  unite  their  arms  with  those 

BiiJ^i      of  that  Power  against  this  country,  is  sufficiently  evident, 

wby  revoiu-  g|^j^  being  founded  in  the  lasting  interests  of  the  two  states^ 

Poff&ti  eyer  n^^v  bc  cxpected  to  be  of  permanent  endurance.     Essen- 

Fmare,      tially  industrial  and  commercial,  the  intei^sts  of  Great 

Britain  are  inseparably  wound  up  with  the  preservation  of 

d*elldt-ii3^itiei  aTeo  une  reaolulion  troia  foia  eiprim^e  daua  dea  votes  eolen- 
istllei  Aoiu  iWtoiitd  d^un  gouTcmement  plue  iiatiuiiaL  Oil  eerait  TAUtoril^S 
tsmponlle  dei  Pftpea  elle-mdme^  si  on  avfiit  Iil[bb6  leu  eiijete  Romatnt  llbret 
de  e<s  proiiQiif^r  I  Le  dda^irdre  eat  eticore  dajji  lee  Deu£  Sicily  ^  PaleiTiid 
ei  Messine  oot  tu  couler  le  BAng  du  p«iiple.  La  VeQ<stie  prote^te,  gtlmiii 
et  implore  sa  d^livmuce^  Dos  ekn&  natiouaui.  agiteut  profocidemi^tit  la  H^a- 
^ie,  Paitont  uiie  [iaticiTiiiLlit4  eet  itn  aouffrauce,  un  etl  do  dc^uleur  et  de 
veiigcatice  9'ele?e.  Da  toua  €5t^  rbmUtire  couii^m{»orame  est  pleine  de  1& 
Toix  dea  peuplea,  de&  &ctLoni  dea  peupl^  :  c'eat  pour  en  mfkiptenir  qui9  lei> 
guftTPM  B«  fotitf  he  principe  de^  nHtionidit^  a  y&lucu  le  prinoip^  du  droit 
di^in^  et  r&tne  dm  flndeniieft  ooalitiotis  H'eHt  envois.     ,    .    . 

'^  Ah  1  nous  eotnmea  loin  de  Waterloo-  Nuua  ne  sommes  plini  fniigu^, 
epuiad«,  niin&s  par  Tingt  aoa  de  giterres  heroiquea.  Nous  Avoaa  profit4>  dea 
quHmiite-cinq  ana  do  paix  que  la  Pro?idenco  notia  &  douu^  poar  refnij^  noa 
forceiit  pour  retromper  ootrfl  patriotbme,  Noa  gui^rreB  d^Airique  oni  occup^ 
lee  loijdrs  de  la  plus  vaJl^iuitE!  armde  de  TEuropo  el  Totit  diByiplin^  i  la  victoire. 
Nous  svoQs  de  fort  bonnes  c^arabiueft  qui  portebt  loin  ist  juAt^^  el  d^  caoona 
qui  peuvent  tucr  lea  hi^mmea  k  troia  ert  qu2itrc  kilometres  de  dintAnce.  Notre 
armde  a  six  cent  mille  hommes;  et  si  nos  frontidres  dtaient  meuac<5e8  il  y 
aurait  en  France  autant  de  soldats  que  de  Fran^ais.  2^'ous  pouvans  auasi  lutter 
snr  mer.  Nous  avons  fait  conatruire  des  vaisseaux  gigantiques,  blinds  de  fer, 
h^riss^s  d'un  triple  rang  de  canons  ;  nous  avons  de  solides  cbaloupes  canon- 
nitres,  enfin  une  marine  puissante  et  des  marins :  ce  qui  nous  manquait 
d'autrefois.    .    .    . 

"  L' Angleteire  ne  domine  que  par  sa  marine.  II  y  a  en  Europe  trois  ou 
quatre  Puifcisances  maritimes  qui  si  elles  saveut  s'unir  peuvent  tenir  en  6chec 
toutes  les  flottes  Anglaises.  Que  la  France  s'allie  ^  la  Russie,  au  Danemark,  et 
la  Mer  du  Nord  est  fermde  aux  Auglais,  et  ils  sont  exclus  de  la  Mer  Nuire. 
Quelle  appelle  dans  cette  alliance  TEspagne, le  Poi-tugal,  il  n'y  a  plus  d'ocean, 
plus  de  Mediterran^e  pour  les  Anglais.  Leur  He  de  Malte,  leur  Gibraltar,  ne 
seront  plus  que  des  rives  d'ambitiony  d4S  souvenirs  dune  superbe  domination 
dHruits.  Que  la  Russie  prend  Constantinople,  et  que  par  les  d6fil68  d'Oural 
elle  se  repande  en  Asie,  oil  elle  a  d^jh  atteint  les  riyes  du  fleuve  Amour ; 
que  la  France  e'etablisse  &  Alexandrie,  et  qu'elle  etend  g^n^reusement  h  travera 
risthme  de  Suez,  le  chemin  des  Indes  h  toute  TEurope  ;  que  rAutriche,  avide 
de  domination,  et  dont  le  vieil  edifice  chancele,  se  retire  lentement  de  Tltalic, 
oti  sa  position  n'est  plus  tenable,  et  qu'elle  descende,  en  suivant  le  banin  du 
Danube,  dans  les  principaut^s  qui  cherchent  leur  soutien,  et  eur  lesquelles  les 
souverains  actuels  n'exer^aient  qu'  une  autorit^  temporaire.  Ce  jour  Id  VAn- 
gletcrre  sera  vaincu,  et  les  forces  des  nations  equilibrfies  en  Europe. 

"  11  y  a  done  une  coalition  k  organiser  k  pr^^sent.  Elle  doit  avoir  pour  but 
de  renverser  defend  en  comble  ce  qui  la  premiere  coalition  a  idifii.  Elle  se  fera, 
et  rien  au  monde  ne  pent  emp^cher  qu'elle  arrive  &  ses  fins.     II  y  a  tendances 
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peace,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  undisturbed  mercantile  ^^^^p 
intercourse  with  other  nations.  Essentially  warlike  and  xr7. 
aggressive,  and  passionately  fond  of  glory,  the  interests  isis. 
and  passions  of  France  are  as  inseparably  wound  up  with 
the  prosecution  of  war,  and  the  advance  of  their  victorious 
standards  into  foreign  states.  The  first,  from  its  insular 
situation,  vast  colonies,  and  limited  military  force  at  home, 
is  as  incapable  of  lending  any  effective  aid  to  an  infant 
revolutionary  state  on  the  Continent,  as  the  last,  from  its 
central  position,  warlike  spirit,  and  immense  army,  is  of 
rendering  it  the  most  efficacious  assistance.  Hence,  in 
troubled  times,  the  former  becomes  discredited,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  its  insurrectionary  allies,  by  its  sympathy  in 
general  resulting  only  in  empty  words  ;  the  latter  acquires 
the  moral  influence  arising  from  its  obvious  capability  of 
making  good  its  assurances  in  weighty  deeds.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  in  such  circumstances  all  revolutionary 
Powers  should  look  up  to  France  as  their  head,  and  make 
common  cause  with  its  fortunes.  The  feelings  of  Eng- 
land, indeed,  are  in  general  in  favour  of  all  nations  strug- 
gling for  their  liberties;  but  its  material  interests  derive 
no  support  from  their  efforts,  and  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  prosperous  slumber  of  unshaken  government.  The 
feelings,  equally  with  the  interests  of  revolutionary  France, 
are  alike  in  favour  of  external  revolution,  because  in  the 
success  of  the  movement  party  in  other  states,  they  are 

irrcsistibies  qui  prdcipitent  I'Europe  vers  une  organisation  nouvelle :  les  guerres 
qui  dclatent  maintonant  proviennent  de  ce  que  I'on  essaie  de  r^tuster  h  ce  ten- 
dances. Mais  il  faut  remarquer  que  le  triompbe  reste  partout  It  la  cause  des 
peuples :  nous  venous  d*en  voir  un  czemple  ^clatant  en  Italie.  Ce  qui  nous 
console  et  ce  qui  nous  rejouit,  ce  qui  nous  donne  bon  espoir,  c*est  de  voir  la 
France  I mptriale  prendre  I'initiative  de  ce  brave  mouvement,  dont  lee  phases  et  lea 
p6rip<$ties  fourniront  I'histoire  de  la  seconde  moiti^  du  neuvi^me  si^le.  Ce 
rule  appartient  de  droit  4  la  France  et  h  Tempire ;  h  la  France,  parcequ'elle  a 
Bouteuu  la  prcmi6re  seule  contre  tons  le  droit  du  peuple,  et  qu'elle  a  sucoom- 
b<5e  glorieusemout  dans  cette  lutte  en  1814  :  It  Tempire  parceque  I'empire  Fran- 
^aid  est  la  seule  monarohie  aotuellement  ezistante  qui  soit  issue  de  la  volontd 
nationale  et  qui  la  reprdsente  sinc^rement" — La  Coalition,  13,  32. 

Such  are  the  dangers  from  which  the  policy  of  Lord  Castlereagh  delivered 
this  country,  and  gave  it  instead  forty  years  of  unbroken  peace.  Will  the  new 
system  inaugurated  by  his  successors,  of  encouraging  revolution  wherever  it 
breaks  out,  save  at  home,  give  us  similar  security,  or  confer  upon  the  world, 
for  a  tenth  of  the  time,  as  great  a  blessing? 
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peace  of  the  British  empire,  are  traitors,  who  should  be    chap. 
hung  OD  the  first  tree,  or  pirates,  who  should  be  suspended     ^'^• 


from  the  first  yard-arm.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Great  18I6. 
Britain  exerted  most  energy  in  combating  insurrection, 
in  her  own  dominions  in  Ireland,  or  colonies  in  America, 
India,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  by  force  of  arms ;  or  in 
supporting  it  in  those  of  South  American  colonies,  and 
in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  by  covert  intervention,  and  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Belgium,  by  diplomacy  and  instant 
recognition  of  the  revolutionary  states.  Our  whole  for- 
eign policy  for  twenty  years,  under  Mr  Pitt  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  consisted  in  combating  a  great  alliance  of 
revolutionary  states,  the  offspring  of  the  first  Revolution, 
which  ultimately  came  to  put  in  the  utmost  peril  our 
national  independence,  by  means  of  a  counter  alliance  of 
legitimate  empires ;  our  whole  foreign  policy  since  its 
overthrow  has  consisted  in  rearing  up,  against  ourselves 
in  the  end,  a  second  revolutionary  alliance,  which  at 
length,  under  another  Napoleon,  has  come  to  be  even 
more  perilous  than  the  first  to  our  ultimate  safety.  All 
this,  which  to  foreign  nations  seems  an  inexplicable  con- 
tradiction, is  simply  explained  by  the  considerations  that 
our  inclinations  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  cause  of 
freedom,  but  our  interests  are  all  dependent  upon  that 
of  conser^'atism ;  and  that  when  the  former  has  been 
long  in  the  ascendant,  a  secret  and  imerring  instinct 
teaches  all  the  holders  of  property  that  their  interests 
and  the  independence  of  their  country  are  at  stake,  and 
that  it  is  time  to  arm  universally  for  their  defence. 

These  considerations  are  not  foreign  to  the  biography 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart ;  on  the  Li^t 
contrary,  they  constitute  the  best  vindication  of  their  ^^^JJJ^ 
memory.     They  demonstrate  the  justice  of  the  principles  ^^[jJJ^ 
on  which  their  public  career  was  founded,  by  showing  ^^[^^^ 
what  have  been  the  consequences  of  deviating  from  them.  •^'^  > 
The  ruling  maxim  on  which  they  both  acted — viz.,  that*^' 
every  successful  revolution  on  the  Continent  is  in  the 
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